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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 


TRAKsmrniro 


JL  UiUrJfiim  ike  Seeretarff  €f  State,  iHthi^ 

effkoen  of  ike  United  8tate$  on  the  extent  o/nd  ohdnacter  of  ^  emigra- 
tumfirom  emd  immigratUm  Mo  their  respective  eountriee. 


i*'*KBRUARY  11,  1887. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

1  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompany- 
ing reports  by  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  on  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  emigration  from  and  immigration  into  their  respective 
district. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
Executive  Mansion, 

Febniary  10,  1887. 


Department  of  State. 

February  9,  1887. 
To  the  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  series  of  reports  from  consular  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  emigration 
from  their  respective  districts.  As  supplementary  to  this  series,  reports 
will  be  found  from  consular  officers  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  Australia  describing  in  general  terms  the  nature 
of  the  immigration  into  those  countries.  Taken  together  these  reports 
afford  a  complete  representation  of  the  movements  of  population  from 
one  country  to  another,  the  streams  in  which  this  movement  flows,  and 
the  factors  which  determine  the  extent  and  direction  of  these  streams. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  this  survey  would  be  almost  impossible, 
as  local  influences  are  dominating  causes,  and  the  conditions  in  no  two 
coiuitries,even  in  no  two  districts,  are  the  same.  The  prevailing  motive 
of  emigration  is  the  desire  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  welfare,  to 
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move  from  a  place  whore  the  struggle  for  existence  is  coutinuoas  and  iB 
tense,  to  a  place  where  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  may  be  obtained 
for  the  same  expemliture  of  labor  or  capital.  This  prevailing  intluenc 
is  moilified  in  ditt'erent  ways,  and  these  moclifying  factors  are  developer 
in  the  following  reports. 

One  feature  of  this  subject,  which  received  little  attention  in  the  con 
sular  n'ports,  viz,  the  countries  iVom  which  the  highest  proportions  o 
skilled  lal)or  as  compared  with  the  total  emigration  are  derived,  ha 
been  outlined  by  tables  prepared  in  this  Department  from  the  I'eturn 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  result  tends  to  show  that  when  th 
industrial  welfare  of  the  Unite<l  States  is  considered,  indiscriminat 
restriction  of  immigration  would  be  quite  as  mischievous  as  indiscrimi 
nate  permission  is  sometimes  represented  to  be. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 


Department  of  State, 
Bureau  of  Statistics, 

February  9,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  replies  of  consular  oflicers  of  th< 
United  States  in  Europe  to  questions  respecting  the  extent  and  char 
acter  of  emigration  from  their  consular  districts.  The  fulness  of  the8< 
n*j)lies  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  covering  a  periml  of  nearly  thii 
teen  years — a  i>eri(Kl  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  depression,  of  i 
partial  rt»covery  followed  by  a  secon<l  series  of  years  of  stagnation— 
the  rejKirts  give  a  fair  i<lea  of  the  conditions  which  control  or  intiueuo 
emigration  under  all  economic  conditions.  Each  nation  or  peo|)le,  an( 
each  district,  may  have  its  si)ecial  inci<lents  which  should  Ih»  taken  intt 
account;  but  the  great  tide  of  emigratiim  ebbs  and  flows  in  a  clearl; 
detined  movement  consequent  ui>on  the  e<*onomic  situation  in  the  origi 
nal  <*ountry,  as  compareil  with  the  prosjKMtTs  of  sutwfss  in  the  country 
to  which  emigration  tends.  It  is  the  difference  between  economic  well 
being  in  Euroi)e  and  that  in  the  CJnited  State^^,  l)eiiig  so  much  to  th< 
advantage  of  the  latter,  that  has  turne<l  the  stream  of  population  hither 
and  not  to  y<mnger  communities  where  the  conditions  of  suc<*css  an 
now  less  favorable,  though  lKM*oming  more  and  more  advanta<;<M>u8  t4 
the  emignint.  As  sup])h*n)entary  to  the  reports  from  EuroiH^an  n;itiuD8 
there  will  be  found  re])orts  from  our  consuls  in  Canada,  in  Mexi(M),  am 
in  Centnil  and  South  America,  giving  the  conditions  of  eniigratioo 
and  the  s]M'cial  features  which  are  attracting  emigration.  Tak<*n  as  \ 
series,  too  great  jmiise  cannot  bi»  given  to  the  industry  an<l  intelligeuo 
wlii<'h  the  consiUar  serviiie  has  shown  in  replying  to  the  ijiiestions  suh 
mittc<l  by  the  Dejiartment. 

There  is  one  phasi*  of  the  <juestion  that  may  be  dwelt  upon,  tin*  nioiv  a< 
bocaust*  it  has  received  little  attention  in  tin*  reports  that  follow — the  mi 
gration  of  skilled  labor.  The  mobility  of  labor,  whether  skilled  or  uu 
skilled,  is  a  <*om)»ai'ativ<'ly  recent  economic  phenomenon,  and  has  dcuv 
much  to  inodit'v  the  conditions  of  pnHluction,  still  more  f»f  com]>et.itioii 
whether  loeal  or  nati(»nal.  The  e\ten<led  einplovmt^nt  ot*  nniehifierv 
which  demands  a  lower  oi- If^Nintelli^eiii  grad<M>f  lalNir  than  was  n(*e<le< 
whtMi  the  pio4'e>^4'»<  MM|Uir«*d  skdl  and  judgment  of  the  \v«»rker,  has  stil 
more  tended  to  tM|uaIi/e,  ami  at  th*'  sanx*  time  to  intensify  th('ei»n<lj 
tioMs  -»r  eoinpetition.  \\\  di>'i>Iaeing  ]al>or.  these  forces  tmd  to  ei 
coinage  aiKleven  lorec  emigration.    The  demand  for  labor  in'ing  temiK 
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rarily  lessened,  a  doable  resnlt  follows — labor  readily  passes  from  place 
to  place  and  from  country  to  country,  and  competes  more  sharply  with 
itself. 

The  movement  of  popnlatiou  from  European  countries,  and  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  Europe  alone  supplies  any  real  basis 
for  study  and  comparison,  has  assumed  vast  proportions,  more  than 
half  a  million  of  souls  annually  leaving  their  own  countries  to  seek 
homes  in  another.     In  1884,  a  year  that  was  not  marked  by  an  excep- 
tional migration,  the  twelve  leading  nations  of  Europe  gave  5G7,588 
emigrants,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  supplying  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total.    The  distribution  of  this  movement  was  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  movement  were  directed  towards  the  United 
States,  and  since  1874  nearly  5,000,000  of  such  immigrants  have  been 
received,  constituting  a  total  equal  to  about  one-eleventh  of  the  present 
population  of  the  country.  In  detail  the  distribution  of  emigration  from 
the  more  important  countries  of  Europe  was  as  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing: chart : 

This  vast  movement  of  population  cannot  be  of  uniform  quality,  for 
the  advantages  of  migration  and  the  opportunities  are  quite  as  access- 
ible to  the  highest  forms  of  skilled  labor  or  to  men  of  property,  as  to 
tte  masses  of  unskilled  labor  and  the  idlers  who  congregate  in  the  great 
aties.  The  immigrants  received  from  one  nation  may  be  far  more  de- 
»rable  than  those  from  another^  It  was  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  character  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States,  not  the 
Ittst  important  of  the  many  questions  involved  in  an  unrestricted  im- 
migration, that  the  Department  institute^l  this  inquiry.  There  has  of 
|*te  been  shown  no  little  restiveness  among  workingmen  caused  by  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  they  consider  to  be  adequate 
^ages,  alwa\'s  tending  downwards,  it  is  claimed,  by  reason  of  the  tlood 
of  **cheap  labor''  coming  from  Europe.  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention 
to  pass  npon  the  justice  of  this  complaint,  or  to  show  how  the  domestic 
latorer,  himselt'  usually  of  foreign  origin,  may  be  ])rotected  from  for- 
eign competition.  A  study  of  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Treasure'  Department,  will  show  from  what  countries  the  highest  forms 
of  skilled  labor  are  obtained,  and  to  what  extent  each  nation  contributes 
to  advance  the  industrial  development  of  this  country  by  making  such 
contrihntions. 

Total  immigration  chifsbijied  hi/  ocviipaiioii. 
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Tbe  same  table  expresf^  iu  percentages  will  give  tbe  following, 
account  being  taken  of  tbe  colauin  "occui>ation  uot  stated": 
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I/HmhjraHtH  from  Enroptan  couHfr'uSy  according  to  atfr,  year  eutlhiy  J 
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Id  order  to  show  from  what  countries  the  higher  forms  of  skilled  labor 
are  obtained  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared,  but  they  must 
be  fsur  from  perfect  : 
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TDhe  diagrams  Inclade  merely  the  imraigration  duriug  the  fiscal  year 
tdiog  June  30, 1886.  They  show  the  remarkable  predominance  of  the 
oited  Kingdom  and  Germany  in  supplying  the  United  States  with 
s.illed  labor,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Germans  represent  those  in- 
ustries  that  depend  upon  hand  labor  or  the  requirements  of  every-day 
ife,  while  the  English  supply  the  mechanical  element.  While  Ger- 
nauy  sends  blacksmiths,  butchers,  carpenters,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailors,  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  miners,  engineers, 
iron  and  steel  workers,  mechanics  and  artisans,  weavers  and  spinners. 
This  distinction  is  clearly  marked,  and  is  certainly  important. 

Since  1879  a  new  factor  has  been  introduced  that  may  affect  the  emi- 
pation  of  skilled  labor  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere  is  the  influence  to  be  stronger  than  in  Germany. 
1  refer  to  the  active  interference  of  the  state  with  a  view  (1)  to  render 
the  demand  for  labor  more  active  by  giving  it  a  wider  range  of  emi)loy- 
ment,  by  raising  its  standard  of  living  by  means  of  a  more  careful  re- 
ganlfor  its  comfort,  of  a  provision  for  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age; 
or  (2)  by  controlling  or  directing  the  stream  of  emigration  that  it  may 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  and  not  of  other  and  foreign 
countries. 

In  Germany,  in  1878,  a  system  of  inspection  of  mines,  factories,  &c., 
in  the  interest  of  the  laborer  was  introduced,  the  duty  of  the  inspectors, 
who  are  Government  oflBcials,  being  to  see  that  shops,  mills,  factories, 
and  mines  be  properly  ventilated,  that  the  machinery  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  needlessly  endanger  the  safety  of  the  employ^,  to  guard  against 
the  employment  of  children  in  dangerous  or  overtaxing  labor,  and  to 
protect  generally  the  worker  against  oppression.  This  system  of  in- 
spection is  as  yet  crude  and  imi>erfect,  the  force  of  inspectors  being 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  pfjrfonned.  Xor  was  this  all.  The 
principal  em])loyers  in  each  community  are  compelled  to  maintain  a 
fjaiik  or  fund  in  connection  with  their  workingnieu  for  the  relief  of  the 
employed  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability,  the  employer  contributing 
ourtbird  of  such  fund  and  the  eu}ploye<l  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
eadi  \v(»rker  contributing  in  ])roportion  to  his  or  her  wa^^es.  Finally, 
oniljf  i>t  of  October,  1886,  the  accidents  insurant-e  act,  providing:  lor 
the  organization  of  workin^iuien  into  societies  lor  relief  in  ease  of  ac- 
cidf'Dt.  l)ecanie  of  force.  '*  It  is  a  social-political  act  ol  <iTcat  importaLce 
to  niannfacturers  and  workinjjnien,"  says  Commercial  Agent  Smith, 
"and  will  doubtless  be  far-reaching  in  its  etfects." 

The  thrift  of  the  German  laborer  is  ])roverl)ial,  and  the  etibrts  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  individuals  have  been  of  late  chietlv  directed  to  foster- 
Uig  this  feature  of  his  character.  Banks,  i)ublic  and  ])rivate,  labor 
le;:ii>lation,  such  as  factory  inspection,  insurance  of  workin^^Miien,  and 
tbe  like,  have  been  the  main  instruments  of  raising  the  workingman  as 
tar  as  is  possible  outside  of  direct  gifts  or  charitable  oti'erings  out  of  a 
state  of  dependence  ui)on  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily  l)read.  This  has 
reacted  upon  his  condition,  and  has  given  him  that  sliuht  encourage- 
ment to  riiuain  at  home,  the  lack  of  which  formerly  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  new  tields  of  labor — as  in  America.  The  margin  between  want 
and  KuflBciency  has  been  widened  by  ever  so  little,  but  no  one  is  in  a 
better  [)osition  to  take  advantage  of  that  little  than  is  the  German. 

The  consciousness  that  the  Government  is  taking  ai'tive  interest  in 
protecting  the  persons  and  rights  of  the  laborer  may  without  doubt  be 
connted  an  important  factor  in  leading  the  German  to  remain  at  home, 
^d  to  binder  his  seeking  in  other  lands  that  greater  pros]»erity  which 
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he  could  undoubtedly  find.  Tbe  receut  report  of  the  German  factoiy 
inspectors  p^ives  a  picture  of  the  lile  of  a  factory  operative  that  is  far 
fi-oin  favorable.  The  inspectors  would  have  no  interest  in  exaggerat- 
ing the  unfavorable  aspects  of  a  laborer's  situation, and  would  Imb  more 
apt  to  err  on  the  other  side.  Yet  the  detailed  statements  printeil  in  tbe 
appendix  give  ami)le  evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  emigration  as 
well  aij  of  the  inability  of  the  workinguian  to  migrate  without  state  or 
private  assistance. 

Of  the  German  pojiulation  about  35.5  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  maoQ- 
facturing  industrie^,  counting  also  the  lamilies  of  the  earning  im- 
sons.  The  eflects  of  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Germany  have  been 
exerted  chiefly  on  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  po]>ulatiou.  There 
remain  more  than  11),00(),(KK),  or  42.5  per  cent.,  of  the  total  popahitiOD 
engaged  in  agriculture  not  immediately  subject  to  these  influences.  The 
import  duties  upon  grain  have  not  resulted  in  higher  prices  to  the  farmeTi 
and  his  situation  is  little  better  than  it  was  in  1879,  though  asuccesaioii 
of  fair  harvests  have  in  a  measure  repaired  the  losses  incurred  iu  the 
succession  of  ba<l  years  that  followed  1873.  The  German  farmer  still 
constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  emigration  from  Germany,  and  sap* 
plies  the  largest  contingent  of  that  class  in  the  immigrants  into  this 
country. 

The  position  of  Germany  is  ])eculiar,  in  that  it  has  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  that  is  continually  crowding  upon  the  limited  areas,  ss 
yet  unoccui)ied  or  uncultivated,  and  u\h)u  the  opportunities  for  profita* 
ble  employment.  There  is  no  outlet,  such  as  the  vast  plains  of  Bussui 
ofler,  to  the  increasing  i)oi>ulation  of  that  country  for  colonizing  from 
within — ifl  may  use  the  term — a  i>rocess  that  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States.  Prussia  was  long  the  "  colon}*  ^  of  the  other  parts  of  Gennany^ 
the  tide  of  migration  flowing  from  the  rural  districts  into  towns,  from 
towns  into  cities,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  capital,  wherever  the  high- 
est returns  were  ottered  to  labor.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  • 
change  of  this  sort  are  much  reduced,  the  movement  itself  tending  to 
equalize  conditions.  Yet  the  German  ])opulatioii  must  increase  and 
does  increase. 

Emigration  from  Gernuiny  has  a  close  connection  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease  of  )>opulati()n  in  that  country. 

Th(*  following  table  shows  the  proiK)rtion  in  which  the  diflferent  Qet' 
man  states  increase<l  in  population  since  the  census  in  1875  and  the 
percentage  of  inhabitants  per  one  sijuare  kilometer  (equal  2^  acres): 
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tkaieimff  tkt  area,  pttpulalion,  and  I'*  inereasf  liiice  ISTu  o/  the  Germau  Empire, 
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relative  importance  of  lUif  rate  of  inereiise  may  he  seen  when  com- 
witli  tbe  cuDtlitiou  of  France,  where  thi;  iiopuhLtion  is  increasing 
low  a  pace  as  to  awaken  the  most  seriou.t  iipiireheu.sions  on  tbe 
'her  people.  The  Loudon  Economist  Siiiil  in  August,  ISSti: 
lovement  of  birlbs  anil  (ie.illis  in  fninto  Ii;i.»  iu'v-.t  .itlriictpil  more  iitlcntiim 
CO  the  lati'  wiir,  but  iiltli[>iii;b  pcilitirinii;i  atj<1  Hlat<'nmi!ii  bavi;  ]Kiiiit(^il  otil  tbe 
I  danger  of  Htagnatioii  in  tbi'  population  cnmpavcil  with  tbe  rupbt  iticn;asi>  in 
1  and  Geriuan.v,  thti  warniui;  ba.i  so  far  prciiliicvil  no  tlR'CIs.  From  that  i>oiut  of 
le  rcinroa  for  LSS5  are  by  no  mraiia  rvassuriug.  Tliu  nainlicr  of  births  in  that 
S9W.3CI.  or  the  miDJnm  since  l-iTi,  with  tbe  vccoption  of  the  year  IStO,  when 
iber  wan  930,177  onlj.  From  lH7c(  to  1884,  exclusive  of  the  vear  l-=«),  the  aver- 
beto  from  9i5,000  to  9:[7,IHHI,  which  was  liesiiles  a  ccnsiilorable  diiiiiuation 
iivvious  years.  In  lii72  the  births  reiiebed 'J6(i, WW),  notwithstanding  the  louses 
idnlt  male  popnlation  from  the  war;  1873  Rave  94li,3t!-l ;  1874,1154,052:  l^i, 
and  1^6,  which  wasan  excfptional  year,  !Xiii.()(^.  Thus,  compared nith  1:^76 
lis  in  1*^  shon*  a  falling  oli'of  over  74,000.  Tho  diminntionat  the  same  timo 
■A  with  a,  steady  increase  in  the  projiortiou  of  ille({itimato  births,  which  has 
>m  7.15  per  cent,  in  ISTi)  to  S.03  iu  I8rS5.  This  can  only  bo  explained  by  a  re- 
^  among  the  male  pvpnlalion  to  assume  the  banlen  of  a  family,  a[id  the  <k'sire 
rnt  the  desseminatiou  of  fortnnes  by  a  compulsory  division  amonif  legitimate 
I.  The  elTects  of  the  decreasein  the  births  are  iu  some  mi-asure  palliated  by  the 
loraiiou  of  life,  which  mity  lie  also  a  cousei|ucuceof  the  decrease  of  pauperism 
6  pradential  habits  of  the  naliou  iu  the  matter  of  large  families.  The  unm- 
eathsiD  IT'S.'!  was  836,^7.  and  only  five  times  since  IS72  has  a  smaller  niiuilier 
nstered,  but  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was,  nevertheless,  only  85,4G4. 
<T2  to  ISr7  the  average  was  I4:t.l49 ;  in  1873  and  1879  it  fell  to  07,000,  and 
ace  it  has  been  lower  than  in  1835.  Compared  with  1884  there  ina  small  im- 
mt  of  about  3,000,  but  there  is  still  a  diminution  of  11,000  on  I'^a^  aad  1883. 
Dher  of  marriages  fell  from  280,555  in  18*1  to3?3,170in  iSir,.' 
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The  pressure  of  iwpulatiou  by  iucreasing  the  struggle  for  existeu 
a  powifri'ul  influence  in  eucouraging  emigration,  but  it  does  not,  o 
cessity,  follow  that  the  largest  emigration  comes  from  the  most  popi 
district.  The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1885  may  be  citt 
ao  judication  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  district  or  provinc 
regards  emigration. 

Traneallantic  emigralion  Jrom  tht  Grrman  Empirt  ria  Gtrmaa  porta  and  Jatu-erp 
January  1,  Id^,  lo  StpltmbfT  20,l88o,  iadueire;  alto,  oomparitOH  ititk  Ikt  »amt  ^ 
of  pmioiM  gcar». 


Nor  must  the  <|ueKtioii  of  wages  bo  omitted.     The  Lcipziger  Ze\ 
in  November  summarizi's  ibe  repoit  o(  the  factory  inspectors  ot 

latioD  of  Gpriiitiiiy  would  W  lUuiliU'il ;  vrhik'  Kijiiici-,  for  iiistuuii',  witli  an  incre: 
beriiiiiiiilutiuti  at  the  raip  of  t'.lfil  ]H-r  cmt.  iMT.vcar.  iriialiluot  rfiiili double  ihe 
ber  of  Tut  prcM-iiI  populaliori  for  two  limiilred  v<'ar». 
The  yearly  iiicrt-aiH' of  irapnlBtiou  ii  ([h i-ti  for  iPfH  to  be— 

fFrom  rcpnn  ly  Coniiil-UFuvral  Ralni'.] 
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luestiou  of  wages,  ahowinf^  that  tliemovemeDt  of  population  coincided 
n  a  {jeneral  way  with  the  rates  of  wages : 

What  a  motley  picture!    What  difierenees  even  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  wages! 
Bow  manifold  the  conditions  of  lilo  and  labor,  not  only  in  the  relationsof  the  difier- 
?nt  state8  to  each  other,  but  even  wiihin  the  narrow  borders  of  a  minor  state.     Not 
anl y  do  East  an<l  Northwest  Germany  differ  from  each  other  up  to  15U  per  cent,  (com- 
pare, for  instance,  Oppeln  and  Stade),  hut  the  average  waj^es  of  even  the  little  Thu- 
rini^ian  capital  exceed  thoso  of  the  neighboring  mountain  village  by  100  per  cent., 
and  one  town  often  exceeds  the  next  by  so  much.     Froessen  and  Goerkwitz,  for  in- 
stance, two  villages  in  the  principality  of  Reuss  (Younger  Line)  ditfer  by  precisely 
lGi>  per  cent,  in  the  day  wages  for  female  laborers.     To  construct  a  *'  normal  rate  of 
^a«^e8,'*  which  should  satisfy  **  them  of  Froessen  "  as  well  as  "  them  of  Goerkwitz," 
is  probably  beyond  the  skill  of  any  social  democratic  conjurer. 

liut  enough  of  these  gentlemen.  It  is  impo.ssiblo  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
article  to  exhaust  all  the  deductions  and  teachings  which  arise  out  of  the  table.  But 
one  observation  may  be  permitted. 

It  is  easy  to  pursue  the  line  of  increase  which  average  German  wages  follow  from 

province  to  province.     It  begins  with  the  lowest  wages  in  the  extreme  east  (East  and 

vTest  Prussia,  Silesia,  Posen),  touches  the  district  of  medium  wages  in   ^liddle  and  a 

part  of  South  Germany,  and  then  reaches  the  highest  rates  of  wages  in  the  empire  by 

two  branches,  one  which  travels  to  the  southwest  (Reichsland,  Wiesbaden,  &c.),  and 

tbt'  other  to  the  northwest  (the  Hanse  towns,  with  their  adjoining  territory  as  far  as 

Hanover  and  Schleswig).     It  is  therefore  precisely  the  same  lino  as  the  German  im- 

misjration  follows,  "  the  migration  to  the  west." 

Even  the  law  which  governs  local  divergencies  within  the  limits  of  each  province, 
provincial  district,  and  minor  state  is  clearly  defined  by  the  figures  of  the  compila- 
tion, which  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  give  in  detail.  Here  it  is  not  the  **  mi- 
gration to  the  west,"  but  the  "  migration  to  the  town,"  where  the  higher  rates  of 
Waives,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  are  the  attraction. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  continuous  flow  *^  towards  the  west"  and  **  towards 
the  town  "  would  gradually  equalize  the  differences  in  wages.  But  there  is  no  trace  in 
oor  table  of  any  such  equalizing  influence  of  the  freedom  of  movement. 

The  action  of  the  state  may"  also  be  exerted  in  directing  the  stream 
of  eiDigration  into  certain  channels  where  the  supposed  advanta<;es  will 
Ih*  greater  to  the  directing  state.  The  colonizing  policy  of  Germany  had 
I'T  its  object  the  Ibunding  of  colonics,  where  room  may  be  foniid  for  the 
Mirplus  population,  where  the  inhabitants  will  still  l»e  sui)ject  to  the 
ujother  country  and  where  new  markets  will  hv  found  for  Gi*rman  manu- 
tjntnres.     On  this  point  Consul-General  Itaine  wrote  in  18S.") : 

T!i.«  ii«*cessifv  for  ext(*ndin«j:  the  doniiiiioii  ol'Gcnnaiiv.  in  vim-  of  siicIj  stradvexress 
*■'  i'irtbs  over  deatli'^,  forced  irs<*irn]>ou  tin*  f^tatesmrii  of  thr  J'.iiipiro,  ;nnlf\uii  if  wc* 
1  ace  th»-  number  of  eiuigrauts  on  tlio  avfrai::!*  at  t*U,0O(i,  according  to  German  .statis- 
'i<^.  or  ninre  (about  loo^ono  according  to  onrs)  i)cr  ani:nin  ;  ^^cll  cniiixratioii  does  not 
b:.Unc«.'  by  far  th<'  increase  ot"birth'^j  5-1<>,umO  jjcr  annum  :  liardly  !<»  per  cent,  of  the 
:ri«rea-M'  afre  alisorbed  by  eniigrarion.  It  is  but  n«'cess:ir>  to  add  tliat  nndcr  sivb  cir- 
':"J!"«ranc«-s  tlie  mlonial  ]»olicy,  so  nnexix-ctcdly  inaugurated,  met  with  nui\eisal  ap- 
IToval  throuiiliout  Germany.     A  IJerlin  paper  says  : 

•  \\>  Grrn;ans  have  long  ln'cn  c(doni/.ers  on  a  large  scale  ;  Imt.  nnlilcr  tbe  English. 
•  ^r.clj,  Dntcli.  an<l  Portngnese.  we  have  always  (tolonized  lands  l)'d()nging  to  other 
'"'venjinents.  and  not  our  own.'* 

Considering  the;  annual  growth  of  the  nation,  the  (juestion  was  tln-n  asked  : 

"Could  not  the  Government  acquire  lor  tln*ni  territories  where  they  would  continue 
t'>i>ennder  German  jurisdiction  and  enjoy  the  fatherlau<rs  protection  ?" 
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The  foundation  of  colonies  and  the  encoaragement  offered  to 
grants  are  too  recent  measures  to  be  as  yet  judged.  The  flow  of 
gration  shows  little  change,  as  the  following  table  will  prove : 

German  emigration  in  ten  years,  l>f75-18^4. 


Tears. 
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Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  rea 
fects  of  Germany's  protective  policy  has  been,  there  is  no  doubt  i 
the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor  has  been  greatly  increi 
since  1879.  For  example,  in  1879  170,509  men  were  employed  in  i 
ing  black  coal ;  in  1883  the  number  had  increased  to  207,677,  tho 
603  works  were  in  operation  in  1879  as  compared  with  489  in  1883. 
again  721  brown  coal  mines  in  1879  engaged  24,150  miners ;  in  1 
606  mines  employed  20,824  men  ;  in  1879,  19  copper  mines  contai 
9,118  miners,  and  in  1883,  30  mines  contained  14,320  miners.  In  1 
2,487  mineral  works  in  operation  gave  employment  to  275,711  mil 
and  in  1883, 2,507  works  contained  334,137  miners,  the  increase  in 
number  of  works  being  about  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  men  em])loyed  i 
than  21  per  cent.  So  again  in  the  furnaces  and  foundries  the  numb 
works  increased  from  227  to  270,  or  about  19  per  cent.,  and  the  hi 
employed  from  32,242  to  42,724,  or  about  33  per  cent.  The  returni 
othor  great  industries,  such  as  the  textile  and  sugar  industri^^,  are 
at  hand,  and  while  the  metal  industries,  and  more  especially  the 
and  steel  industries,^  have  been  greatly,  almost  abnormally  stimnlt 

•From  Consul  Wamkk's  Kepout. — Th«»  Mil»jt)iiie<l  tabl*^  sIiowh  the  protlnc 
import,  export,  and  cuuMiiinptiou  oi*  pij;-irou,  in  the  (.ierniun  custoiuH  territorj-, 
the  year  IH(»5  to  th«'  y»*ar  18c,'>,  iueluMive  : 
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there  can  be  little  doabt  that  other  industries  would  show  a  like  move- 
ineDt,  thoaprh  on  a  more  moderate  scale. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  absolute  welfare  of  the  laborer 
has  been  improved  through  an  artificial  creation  of  a  greater  demand 
for  his  skill.  The  continued  fall  of  prices  consequent  upon  an  enor- 
mously increased  production  is  a  general  feature  of  the  present  period, 
and  Germany  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  prices  of  iron  per 
ton  since  1879  have  been  as  follows : 


Markets.  1879.       1880.       1881.       1882.       1883.        1884        1885w 


Berlin:                                                                  Marki.  Mark$.  Marhi.  JIarkit.  2farks.  Marks.  \2Iarki.* 

l>«t  Scotch fonndiy I  74.4  8:{  7  81.7  8:i.  8  82.5  7:..  1  69.8 

EagliahNo.3 :  55.0  71.1  6t.i)  67.3  62.9  58.5  53.4 

Bn>}»l:ui:  i 

I'odcUe 51.7  06  3  55.9  G6.1  57.8  54.5'  48.8 

F.miidnr 56.H  72.9  62.3  60.:>  63.U  60.3:  56.5 

Dnrrrnniid:*  , 

Be»erocrpiR f4.2  78.7  6U.3  70  1  60.0  53.1  45.8 

V.'(»tfaliiS4:hpoddlo 5;i  2  68.7  57.4  G5.0  57.0  50.4  44.2 

Dn«»-Idorf:  I 

lk«t Oenoan  pnddlfl 5*5.1  815  50.0  04.0  .'>7.0  50  0,  44.5 

Bert Gennan  foaudrv C2.6  87.1  73.3  75.0  72.9  03.7  58.4 


*Maik  equivalent  to  23.8  cents. 

This  movement  of  prices  has  resulted  in  enforced  economy,  and  it 
Biay  be  questioned  whether  the  full  effects  of  the  increased  demand  for 
labor  have  not  been  felt,  and  not  only  must  there  ensue  a  more  moderate 
extension  of  industry,  but  also  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  working- 
iBen,  either  by  the  shutting  down  of  unprofitable  works  or  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  machine  for  hand  labor.  This  means  that  the  increase  in 
titenomber  of  laborers  is  no  longer  corameusuratc  with  the  extension 
of  industry ;  that  the  period  of  expansion  is  ending  and  a  per  iod  of  con- 
traction will  in  all  probability  follow.  In  support  of  this  position  may 
be  cited  the  Berliner  TagebUitt  of  October  22,  1880 : 

Tho  report  on  the  condition  of  industry  and  the  demand  forlabi)r.  .stat<*<l  in  general 
that,  as  in  the  previons  year,  t^o  al.so  in  the  year  of  (he  report,  many  opportiinitirs  of 
Work  were  presented  at  reduced  wa^rs.  While  there  are  some  di^itricts  wh<'re  the 
statistics  are  more  unfavorable,  there  are  also  some  which  show  an  im])rov«Mnent,  es- 
pecially for  certain  branches  of  industry.  Further  on  it  is  stattd  that  iu  all  the  dis- 
tricts, with  Hli^^ht  exceptions,  the  numi)er  of  est,;iblishments.  as  wiMl  as  that  of  the 
laborers,  has  increased,  yet  the  increase  of  the  laborers  has  been  relatively  smaller 
than  that  of  trade.  The  reason  lies  in  the  «^rowiu;^  endeavors  of  industry  to  dis|)lace 
hatid-work  by  machinery.  A  result  of  this  development  is  a  constantly  increasing 
crippling  of  the  smaller  business  in  comparison  with  th«'  lar;;er,  especiiiUy,  e.  g.,  of  the 
hand-looms  iu  the  different  branches  of  textile  industry,  lland-work  has  also  had  to 
KOlfer  mach,  l)ecause,  as  for  instance,  in  articles  for  shoemakers,  tin*  wholesale  manu- 
factory is  taking  the  place  of  the  more  moderate  production  by  hand. 

That  the  unfavorable  condition  of  agriculture  reacts  tlirecily  on  industry,  particu- 
larly machine  industry,  is  especially  mentioned  in  some  of  the  districts. 

Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  condition  of  industry  has  been  correctly 
Rketr-hed  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  but  how  <lo  the  many  opportunities  for  work, 
vhith  are  said  to  have  been  presented,  agree  with  this  ?     If  the  increase  of  laborers 
is  not  eqaal  to  thiit  of  business,  if  in  the  development  of.industry  the  tendency  pre- 
vail* to  displace  hand- work  by  machinery,  and  if  the  smaller  establishments  are 
tberfby  kept  in  the  back-ground  in  comparison  with  the  larger  ones,  it  is  perfectly 
eletr  that  the  field  in  which  human  hands  are  demanded  must  become  constantly 
o*irower,  and  in  that  endless  progression  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  hand  lal)orer8. 
The  above-mentioned  many  opportunities  for  work  can  th*Mi  hardly  b«'  considered 
wpre«entativo  of  the  facts. 

♦  •  *  •^  »<  ♦  • 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  provinci'S  where*  iudu»trv  in  tlu*  most  developed 
^h«e  relations  are  the  most  unfavorable. 

Tliey  write  of  the  districtof  Dusseldorf  thus:  ''  The  suspension  of  establishnnnts  of 
tt  important  nature  liavo  not  occurred,  but  the  business  was  considerably  less  than 
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in  the  forefi^oinc;  year.  In  many  cstablinhments  the  number  of  laboreiv  has  beenih- 
minishcd,  Rmaller  Jobs  or  holidayH  have  been  introdnced,  and  hero  and  thero^he  waget 
have  been  lowered,  so  that  the  entire  ])ay  of  the  laboring  elasses  Reems  to  bavcbcfo 
lessened."  They  say  of  Aix  la  Chapellor:  **  The  number  of  labon^rs  is  Romewhat  W- 
sencd,  Imt  according  to  the  report  the  diminution  of  industrial  purenits  baa  been  r<*U 
tively  larger  than  that  of  the  number  of  laborers.  The  result  of  the  diminutiou  of 
industrial  pursuits  has  been  that  in  many  establishments  the  mimlter  of  working 
hours  per  day  has  been  considerably  reduced." 

In  the  district  of  Leipzig  the  number  of  laborers  has  increased  in  spite  of  the  nn* 
favorable  condition  of  industry.  The  report  says :  **  In  almost  all  branches  of  husi- 
ni'ss  then*  is  complaint,  to  an  increased  extent,  of  overprcKluction,  damaging  coui^e- 
tit  ion,  the  low  ]irires  of  the  manufatrtures,  and  the  consequent  unsatisfactory  protitA 
of  industrial  enterpris<^.  In  connection  with  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  raw  mt- 
terials,  this  caused  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  work,  the  lowering  of  wages,  partly 
also  ttte  discharge  of  laborers,  an<l  the  suspension  of  entire  establishments." 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  all  that  the  i*t>ports  on  the  unfavorable  cod- 
diiion  of  industry  contain.  We  will  only  further  note  that  in  the  nsport  from  Thnr- 
iugia  then*  is  complaint  of  the  ruin  of  the  t<'Xtil»*  industry.  In  other  pn>vinces  in 
which  the  sugar  industry  is  the  most  important,  especially  in  the  districts  of  MerMf- 
burg-Erfurt,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick,  the  coutinued  unfavorablo  condition  of  that  in- 
dustry is  reported,  which  naturally  reacts  on  the  labort^rs.  Machine  mannfactoriug 
is  ulso  thereby  unfavorably  influenced.  As  to  the  condition  of  mining,  the  report 
contains  only  what  is  unfavorable. 

In  the  coniniuuications  facts  are  brought  in  from  districts  to  try  to  show  a  rise  in 
industrial  development.  It  cann(»t  be  denied  thnr  in  some  branches  a  brisk  basined*. 
has  been  carried  on,  but  it  is  only  in  those  which  do  not  form  the  foundation  of  the 
business  life  of  (trrmany,  but  the  less  important  branches  of  industr>'. 

One  would  not  go  astray  in  ass4>rting  that  the  rise  which  is  supposed  to  show  ittel£ 
in  the  incn*as4*  of  business  and  establishments  in  many  districts  is  only  apparent.  Ic 
is  correctly  stated  in  the  report  on  the  district  of  I)res<len :  **  In  the  year  of  the 
port  the  bnsinesH  establishments  of  the  districts  have  again  partly  iocreaMMl,  {uirtl 
lircome  enlar^i'd.  1)::t  th'*rc*  is  no  niis'ala'  but  that  these  increases  must  Im>  reganl 
as  th<'  last  endeavor?*  to  try  to  reach  the  profits  of  lonner  years.  There  was  an  aim 
univiTsal  standstill,  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  retn)gre88ion  of  th^ 
larger  business  establishments  to  be  observe<l,  which  nianifestetl  itself  mostly  indimtu— ' 
ithing  the  wnrking  hours. 

The  fidlowmg  observations  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  tlie  district  of  Zwickau  ars:^ 
characteristic  of  our  industrial  relations:  **  Since,  with  rvery  to  any  extent  favomblas^ 
condition  of  buhioess,  attempts  an*  made  to  enlarge  existing  t'stablishments  and  tcr^ 
tM{uip  thiun  with  maeliines  ca]>abli' of  a  great  amount  (»f  work,  or  to  establish  uei^' 
factories  by  making  uh<,>  of  tlit*  concessions  made  by  machine  manufactories^  the  pr»^ 
duction  of  goods  must  bo  incn'asod  above  the  usual  demand.** 

So  that  while  the  economic  policy  of  tiie  Empire  lias  probably  teDde<} 
to  (liscoii rajj^e  the  (»mif^nition  of  skilled  labor  by  creatiiifj  employment 
for  it  at  home,  such  an  artificial  structure  cannot  remain  intact.  The 
.sugar  industry  is  an  example  of  extreme  inflation,  and  the  iron  industry 
is  not  far  behiml  it.  In  default  of  foreign  markets  the  home  markets 
must  be  glutted,  mills  ami  works  ran  on  short  time  or  shut  down,  and 
hxhoT  without  employment.  The  strenuous  endeavorsof  German  mano- 
facturers  to  cultivate  a  foreign  trade,  and  in  this  they  have  had  all  poscu- 
ble  favors  fmm  the  Government,  have  been  attended  with  a  noteworthy 
success,  and  especially  in  Central  and  South  America.  But  such  new 
markets  are  gained  at  great  cost  and  are  not  without  their  limits.  It 
follows,  th«»ri»fore,  that  the  tusk  of  iinding  an  outlet  for  an  over-stimn- 
lated  production  must  1k'  more  and  more  diilicnlt,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  the  skilled  lalM)r  of  Germany,  crowded  out  at  home,  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  which  means  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  bea<lmitted  that  the  French  returns  of  emigration  oflfcrmauy 
puzzling  feature*^.  The  French  are  not  inclined  to  leave  their  country, 
and  the  economic  situation  is  such  that  the  temptations  to  emigrate  are 
not  so  actively  present  as  toother  jwople^,  th<mgh  the  margin  lK»tween 
want  and  sufhciency  in  Fnince  is  (piiteas  narrow,  if  not  even  moreiiar* 
row,  than  in  (rennany  and  England.  The  general  distribution  of  landed 
property  and  wealth  in  genend  (of  which  the  distribution  of  the  funcled 
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lay  be  taken  as  an  evidence),  even  though  the  share  of  each  is 
satisfies  the  wishes  of  the  Frenchman  and  lead  him  to  endure 
it  complaint  what  would  be  unendurable  to  an  English  or  an 
can  laborer.  The  succession  of  bad  or  deficient  harvests  which 
ded  1873,  touching  as  it  did  the  material  interests  of  nearly  the 
population,  and  the  visitations  of  such  a  pest  as  the  phylloxera, 
ot  incentives  to  emigration,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Emigration  from  Fraiu:e,  1 870-1  ^"^3. 


Year  Xnrab»rof  year  Nnmberof 

emi»;rant8.  emigranU. 


4.845  1877 3.666 

7. 1U9  1S78  L'.Sie 

0.5H1  1879 3.C34 

7.  H;i  1880 4.612 

7.  0M»  ^^81 4.456 

4.4G4  1882 4.858 

2. 807  1883  4.  Oil 


climax  of  the  period  of  speculation  in  the  United  States,  offering 
[>peared  to  many  exceptional  opportunities  for  improving  the  ma- 
;v^elfare  of  the  immigrant,  but  probably  the  more  immediate  and 
force — the  war  between  Germany  and  France — give  the  highest 
in  1872.  Even  this  9,581,  represents  barely  \  of  1  per  cent,  of 
al  population  of  the  country  in  that  year  (30,102,021),  a  propor- 
small  as  to  be  almost  of  no  account  so  far  as  numbers  go. 
ng  1883  as  the  year  for  examination,  it  is  found  that  out  of  a  total 
ition  of  3,040  from  the  87  departments  into  which  France  is  di- 
9  departments  sui)plied  1,851  or  about  17  per  cent.,  aud  these  9 
rnents  were  the  t)uly  <livisious  which  gave  100  or  more  emigrants, 
[lowing  are  the  details: 

laiut-si : -JIT 

1U> 

ft  Mosi-lle Ill 

>  (Ba<se>)  , :U)4 

laur) 129 

103 

lante) 194 

.....    ..........    ....    ......    ......    ....    ....    ....    ......    ....     -..••.     ......    ....  ^  avtJ 

:i8:5 

11  as  these  figures  are  they  represent  in  some  cases  a  large  i)er- 
e  of  the  total,  and  even  more  than  the  total,  increase  of  popula- 

the  department  to  which  they  apply.  This  is  the  case  of  Alpes 
s).    The  births  in  1883  numbered  3,173  and  the  deaths  3,317;  the 

being  only  126.  Yet  the  emigration  was  217  for  that  year.  So 
I  the  Saone  de])artment,  the  births  were  5,033  aud  the  deaths 
leaving  an  excess  of  only  81,  which  was  more  than  absorbed  by 
gratiou  of  191.  In  Rhone  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  272, 
*h  must  be  added  an  emigration  of  103,  making  a  total  loss  of  375 
year.  The  low  returns  of  emigration,  therefore,  are  in  reality 
hen  compared  with  the  total  population,  or  rather  with  its  rate 
ease.  M.  Loua  estimates  that  since  1870  the  French  population, 
own  natural  growth,  that  is,  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
ly  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  100,000  souls  annually,  and 

increase  about  one-twentieth  emigrates  to  other  countries. 
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The  report  of  Consul  Mason  (Marseilles)  sbows  bow  little  emigratioii 
is  stimulated  by  a  grievous  and  exceptional  depression,  such  as  was 
produced  by  trade  and  industrial  stagnation  anda  visitation  of  cholera, 
for  the  number  of  French  emigrants  leaving  Marseilles  was  less  in  1885 
than  in  any  year  since  1879,  with  the  exception  of  1884.  The  compli- 
cation of  ills  raised  the  exodus  from  472  in  1884  to  538  in  1885,  an  in- 
crease of  only  14  per  cent. 

The  destination  of  French  colonies  is  in  Algiers  or  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  preference  to  the  United  States,  greater  inducements  being 
ofl'ered:  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  the  United  States. 

France  and  Germany  were  taken  for  the  basis  of  these  notes  because 
of  the  active  interference  of  the  governments  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial aflairs. 

It  is  dillicult  to  determine  how  far  these  influences  have  as  yet  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  immigration.    In  1873  the  nnmber  of 
skilled  immigrants  in  the  Treasury  retunis  was  48,792;  in  1879,  21«362; 
and  in  188(5, 30,522.    The  i)ercentage  supplied  by  each  nation  of  Eorope 
showed  that  in  the  interval  marked  changes  occurred.    The  proportion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Norway'  decreased,  the 
change  being  especrially  marked  in  Germany  and  France,  the  two  na- 
tions that  have  adopted  a  policy  of  i)rotection.    On  the  other  hand  tlie 
l)roportions  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  Bnssia,.^ 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  show  a  notable  increase,  while  the  i>ercentage«« 
of  the  Netherlands  remained  almost  stationary.     In  detail  these  proper- — 
tions  are; 


Couutries.  1873.  1870.  I8t€. 


Fer  em*.    Per  cent    Per  cent 
rnittMl  Kingdom AO.\)l  '6XV7  37. 


Enplanil lUnOrt  21.71  22.11 

l!|-lUD(l    K(Kl  .VUfl  SlM 

Scotland l.Xi  7.  o9  8. 7! 


AuHtria* 1.37  '2.Ki  6. 

rMliliuni  .;rj  .'M  ,TS 

D.nniark 1.10  l.l»8  2.*# 

FiaiKH 3.  :>U  4. 10  L  #• 

Gtjnjjuiv 30.77  21.117  2&45 

It.jlr  ..* 1.10  2.04  ft.4# 

N(*:h<rlaDd4 .  r»3  .'JS  .SI 

Nofway  3.38  3.41  1« 

JtoHMiat  .94  1.0.'»  6.61 

Swidt^n   3.48  4.02  4.M 

Switzerland .08  2.77  2.iJ 

*  Iiiclndcs  Hnu'^nry  aud  IloUemia.  t  Includea  Poland  and  Finlmnd. 

In  spite  of  the  eft'orts  made  to  direct  emigration  into  certain  channels, 
the  Unil«*d  States  ha.s  attracted  and  will  contiiin  ii»  attract  the  bulk 
of  migrants.  The  leapiMaiance  of  Goveniment  as  a  colonizing  agent 
is  not(» worthy,  as  a  revival  of  a  jjortion  of  the  mercantile  system  that 
jnvvailed  at  th<»  ln»ginning  of  the  last  century.  The  time  was  Avhen  the 
colonies  were  an  object  of  i)r()tection,  not  only  as  reganls  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  but  also  ccmimercially  and  industrially.  The  Ameri* 
can  Kevolution  ended  that  regime,  and  voluntary  emignuion,  coupled 
with  the  wid«st  ])ossible  latitude  of  movement.  su<!ceededa  jjolicy  of  reg» 
ulation,  control,  and  evi-n  repression.  The  activity  of  government  in 
matters  of  colon  izatit)ii  has  again  revived.  France  is  fostering  a  c(»loniul 
policy,  though  as  yet  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Germany  f<illows  iu 
seeking  to  build  up  a  colonial  empire  that  will  redound  to  the  advati- 
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tage  of  tbe  mother  conntry .  Even  Italy,  that  sends  her  i>eople  to  South 
America  in  preference  to  the  United  States,  shows  symptoms  of  also 
desiring  colonies  in  Africa.  In  Great  Britain  the  functions  of  govem- 
meot  are  still  confined  to  the  care  and  i)rotection  of  the  emigrants, 
though  a  recent  move — the  institution  of  an  oflice  of  inquiry,  as  de- 
BcriW  in  the  iuclosure  to  Consul-General  Waller's  report — may  lead 
to  a  farther  attempt  to  direct  the  outtlow  of  population  to  British  colo- 
nies. The  i)olicy  of  assisting  emigration  to  relieve  pauperized  or  over- 
populated  districts  is  openly  taught  by  English  statesmen,  and  has 
much  to  commend  it,  though  little  more  than  a  temporary  expedient. 
Organized  emigration,  whether  undertaken  by  individual  or  public 
eflfort,  has  rarely  proved  successful. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  these  reports  is  the  absence  of  in- 
stances of  a  deportation  of  criminals  and  incapables.  The  necessity  for  a 
more  strict  supervision  on  immigrants  is,  however,  insisted  upon  by  the 
executive  officers  who  receive  immigrants  at  the  principal  ports  of  this 
country.  The  insane  and  criminal  may  be  excluded,  but  there  is  a 
dass  that  has  quite  as  little  claim  to  be  received — the  chronic  pauper. 
It  is  true  that  the  pauper,  like  the  blind,  the  cripple,  and  the  lunatic, 
is  subject  to  special  bonds  as  liable  to  become  a  burden  and  a  future 
charge  to  the  State,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  restriction 
is  not  sufficient,  and  that  our  public  institutions  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  immigrants.  The  State  boards  of  immigration 
wenMTeated  to  protect  alien  i)assengers,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  is 
IH)ssil)le,  the  introduc'tion  ()rpaaj)i*rs  and  criminals.  Tin*  execution  of 
this  jmrpose  has  beiMi  very  drlectivt*  tlirongh  a  compliiMtion  of  anthor- 
ity.  hi  tlie  State  of  2sew  York  an  iict  of  ISli]  provided,  in  substance, 
tli:it  the  <*aj)tain,  consignee,  or  owner  of  every  vessel  arriving  at  the 
I'ortof  New  York  trom  a  foreign  country,  having  on  i'oanl  iiiiniigrant 
l':i>>rngers,  should  give  a  bond  to  the  people  of  tin*  State  in  the  ])enal 
Mini  of  ^f.'jOO  for  each  of  su<'li  j)assengers,  to  indemnify  the  State  against 
iwiy  <liarge  or  expense  on  account  of  the  ])assenger  named  in  the  bond 
within  five  years  from  arrival.  This  i>n>visi()n  was  commuted  into  a 
I»ayiiieiit  of  so  much  i\*v  each  immigrant  (ranging  from  Jr^-.oiJ  to  sl..")0) 
to  tlic  commissiiniers  of  immi;;ration,  siu'li  i)a\inents  to  constitute  a 
luinl  t'or  reimbursing  communities  tor  charges  incurred  in  supporiing 
01  ri-lit'ving  an  immigrant  within  tiie  termof  live  years  mentioned.  This 
^vst<•In  was  adi>i)ted  in  is  17,  and  remained  in  force*  until  March,  1S7«), 
^vljcii  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  decision  withdrew 
tliiMvlioK*  subject  from  State  supervision,  and  placed  it  umler  the  con- 
ti'>l  nf  (N)ngress.  As  no  action,  however,  was  taken  by  Congress,  the 
*^^:nt\  ill  ISSl  undertook  to  collci't  a  head  or  insix'ciion  tax  on  everv 
•"''♦•11  passtMiirer,  a  laeasnn^  that  was  also  declared  unconsiitutional. 
•'  Auj^ust,  1S.S2,  tin*  existing  national  law  v.as  passe*.!.  The  ex|)eri- 
finv  of  Massachusetts  has  been  nearly  the  same. 

^lu*  number  of  immigrants  returneil  l»y  the  New  York  i"om?!Hssioners 
^ '  *!n'  iM^'ts  wh(*nce  thev  came  was  in  ISS.'*»  K-TiO.  ami  tor  tiie  I'ollow- 
'i^J.' reasons :  .■>;j  wen*  insane,  (>  were  blind.  [  deaf  and  dumb.  1(1  idiots, 
'•; nipples,  00  enciente.  <»11)  incapacitated  through  illness.  7.">  by  icason 
^^  old  age,  and  401*  w(*re.  through  <h*stitution  or  inability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, unable  to  maintain  themselv(*s  without  becoming  a  i)ublic 
diarpe.  In  1884  the  number  was  somewhat  less — 1,144 — of  whom  873 
^^rc  from  sickness  or  destitution  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  In 
^^1,17'J  immigrants  were  returned. 

lu  Massachusetts,  out  of  a  total  immigration  ot  L'S,r)LN;,  ll  were  re- 
^QiHHl  permission  to  land  <luring  the  >ear  en<ling  ( )ctol)er  1.  isso.     In 
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the  preceding  year  21  were  denied  admission  oat  of  a  total  of  19,d29. 
In  spite  of  these  apparently  favorable  returns  it  is  anqaestionable  tbat 
a  large  part  of  the  inmates  of  the  public  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  country- are  of  foreign  origin,  and  who  might  have  been  excluded  as 
incapable  when  first  coming  to  these  shores. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WORTHINGTON  C.  FOED, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard, 

Secretary  of  tStaie. 


[From  reporu  of  tho  New  York  CommUaioDerH  of  Emigration.] 
Immigrants  admitted  to  Ward's  Island^  with  their  iiationalitieSj  1877-led5. 


Nationality. 


18 


1 1. 


Germany... 

Ireland .' 

Italy  .  . 
Enis'laud  ... 

Rasttia 

SwitztTlaml 

Austria 

Frannt^ 

Denmark.. . 
Sootlaml  . . . 

Sweden 

Bohemia  ... 
Poland  .... 
HuDtfary  .. 
Belgium .  . . 
Holland    ... 

Spain    

Norway 

Finlanil .   . . 


1.26G 
804 
353 
221 

i.n 

121 
f9 
77 
40 
40 

4:; 

34 
15 
14 

8 
7 
4 
6 


1878. 


I,  457 

62:j 

2:{5 

130 

10 

03 

48 

58 

34 

18 

35 

"34 

20 

3 

10 

16 


1870.  '  1880.   18.*!. 


1.452 

500 

280 

137 

22 

185 

48 

CI 

40 

55 


52 


13 
l7 
10 

8 

3  J 


1.G60 

703 

294 

151 

17 

2(tO 

62 

40 

51 

61 

140 

30 

130 

04 

7 


15 

40 
4 


ri\   I 


3.120 

709 

305 

244 

704 

217 

38 

70 

70 

(i5 

187 

47 

162 

132 

10 

57 

1 

63 


1882. 


1.  055 

578 

524 

203 

37 

113 

57 

31 

42 

32 

112 

17 

49 

148 

5 

30 


1883. 


1884. 


41 
4 


1. 


782 

670 

627 

247 

49 

111 

58 

36 

40 

47 

130 

18 

55 

101 

5 

38 


50 
5 


1.432 

111 

213 

142 

77 

79 

27 

41 

88 

51 

89 

96 

104 

6 

17 


ISHl 


85 
6 


11 
U 

1«1 

n 

11.^ 

i 

4 


Total  from  all  cotin- 
triea 


3,496       2,910       3.148;    3.803       0.527       3,818       4.180       3,102,      2.U 


Inmne  immigrants  admitted  to  State  Emigrant  Insane  Asylum^  1P77-1885. 


1K77.      1878.      Ih70.      1^^0.      18hl.      J  882.      1883      18^4.      1-85. 


Nationality. 


c     ^     c     2 


et 

c     ««     zt 


fti   u^   0^   '^   01^.   '^   ^.   '^   ,r   u,   0^   Urn   ^   U4  t^   b.  0^   :i4 


Germany  12   15   12     0   10   lo  31    ir.   4u   27   43   .39   .TJ    17   23   20  20  20 


Ireland  5   10 

Enirlaud 3     '» 

Francr 1 

SM'tdni     1 

Scotland   

.Swit/rrhuid 2 

DeiiiiKitk   1 

Italv 6 

Uollaud    1 

Beltfiiini 

Bohemia  

RuM.«ia 

Uuntcary 2 

Aiintria    1 

Boumania    .  ■. 

Polaml 

Norway 


15   11    21,  11»   25 

4     3     2     0     5 

...      1'.. 


23   37 

8     2 


25   50   20   27    14    23 


1  1      1 

2  '5'!. 

1  ... 


1 

fi 
1 
2 


1 
4 


4 

f. 


1 

.'{ 
1 


h 
I 
3 
1 

1 

1     12 

1 


0 


3 
4 

1 

2 
4 

1 


9 

3  ... 
C     2 

1  ... 

•*  «> 

1 


0  ... 

1  1 
1  2 
2.. 

1      1 

.3 

1      I 


0  13 
7     2 

1  .. 

3      2 

2  1 
2      1 


1      1 
1  .. 
1  ... 


1 
3 


1  .. 

I      1 
•» 

1 


1 


..;  1 

.  ;  1 

3  3 

1  1 

1  0 


1 

4 

1 


1 


1 
2 
1 

() 
1 


•> 

1 
2 


1 
2 
1 

II 


3 
1 
2 


3 
5 
3 


1 


•I 


1 
1 
I 
I 

o 
1 


Total. 


o 


k 
% 


399  84.71 

872  32.41 

es  7.M 

25  117 

46  4.M 
13  1.18 
28  2.44 

13  111 

47  4.fM 
4 

^    •  •  •  ■ 

14  1.22 
24  2.09 
20  2.26 

15  1.18 
1      .   . 

27    2.8S 


82  42   80   29,  42   37   78   60  102   8M12124   89   64,  56  59,  58  40    1,148 

'I'll  ill- 
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JTioB  •  rrpon  t>y  Canmudal  Agcnii  SmirJi,  poliluluA  In 
WBAT  IWKS  IT  COST  *  WTinKlX(lMA,\   WI 


ir  Kf|»n«  )>'■). 'tituicJri.  J 


sixtFcD  hvMla  of  worliingnipn's  rmiiilicB,  wbo  wen-  deaignniPil  by  Uiei: 

mpia/m  u  anlerl;  p«n>uiiB.  Btatcincnl*  uf  trhut  li  anuunlly  ooit>  thciri  lo  livtr,  mit. 
Mt)'  in  liiin-  ioiitiintHMi  unt  uf  tb«  •Ixtven  cmnna  wav  the  incume  aliglilty  urvatsr  tliitn 
Ihe  fipenilitnrp»,  ntiit-li  hud  lo  ba  niwli-  iip  by  Ilia  wil'p  or  olLcr  luembBni  of  the 
fcniij,  nr Himi!  iipcoanily  iloue  iritliuut  iu  the  Iwulvuolbt'reawrB. 

T\fv  at  ttio  dctaJIpd  Btniemontji  mndv  ttru  tmblisliHil  iu  iliu  fuctory  in*[i««roT'it 
fM.uill  beretritli  give  tZl(^ul  (witli  tlw  luam  ikiIui^hiI  to  <1ulIkrHiiti^-ct  cealstc  t 

I, — E^tntM/oTQnvamT  ^  a /imily  of  ngM  pemon'. 


te 


W.  loWcd,  and  btimd;  .  ■ 


Wnod 

I  fwl 

I  Bwl-Mtsw 

M  IH  '  B«d-olothtnK vul tninl* 

'»i  SnbMtboiiliiiinilvMtttiftMMlllia  ... 

T9  ;  Chluiwy aVMipir .. 

14  I  SnMhi>ii,<-nnlii.Ct*>uw''-rlivUiin'.«Bd 


WwuV , 

h-bisTiUdfaiid. 

■■■nuH  ■K'Uwt  S' 


I  aMbiDg.... 

Tnttl.. 


3.S3I1  week,nimlElnE  uniuiiniiil  iDcume  of  (lai.s^. IhtIds ftboat  |M  tube  nude  np 
DO  my. 

•i.—Eipenwnjnr  a  urar  of  a  rarprntrr  and  *i»  \cifr- 


lum*. 

Anmint.                                lutna. 

A™u>t. 

•JS 

as  K'::;;:-..;;;-.v.:;::.::;.:::::v.:-.:: 

nr. 

J»ttl«cM«lhe  ineaiiM  <ina|4.B3  n  WMk.  or  *2S1.1Sb  ynr,  nilbont  mlHlng  ■  couple  of  day'*  mnfc 
'In  UHUeqaeoce  of  not  carrying  the  decimals  out  far  I'Dongh  in  the  rednotiona,  tbe 
|*Unms  will  not  b«  in  flXBct  agreement  with  the  colnntDs  ifhen  added  up,  but  an 
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'S.—Expenseii  for  14  days  of  a  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  MUrem, 
one  ontand  a  half  years  old  and  the  other  four j  the  inan  earning  $8.56  every  two  week*. 


Items. 


Six  loaves  of  bread  (every  two  weeks) 
at  18  centA aloaf  

Every  Sunday  morning  8J  cents,  worth 
of  rolls,  A:c 

Every  Sanday  at  dinner  ^  kilo)n*am  of 
meat,  at  164'centfl,  and  moat  four  times 
«liirinsr  the  week,  earh  time^  of  a  kil- 
o;;ranj.  at  Tf  cents . 

Oiir-lmlf  kilogram  of  suet  in  the  soup. .. 

C)n»--half  kilogram  of  fat 

( )n(>  liulf  kilogram  of  sausage 

Potatoes 

8  ]»ifcc«of  butter,  at  16  cents  a  piece 

For  t  he  siualleHt  child,  3  cans  Svr issmilk . 

CK-ar  sn^ar.  1  kilogram 

Ivoaf  susrar,  4  kilogram 

Ve;:etables.  750  grams  rice,  750  crams 
;;e.  Ie<I  urain,  and  750  grams  millet  . 

Ou«>-half  kilogram  of  coffee 

1  TM<'k»gt«  wheat  coffee 

r»  hei  I  iny;**.  at  2 J  cents  each 

Vnj«>'^ur  and  sweet  oil 

Snap  for  washing  clothes,  }  kilogram. . . 

iirreast'  for  waHhing  clothes.  |  kilogram  . 

Stnlft  and  starch,  7oO  grams    

llnir-oil  


Amount. 


^  Hi 

33| 


96 

16| 

1» 

19 

52 

33i 

50 

19 

06i 

25i 

42i 

00/, 

Hi 

Mia 
lU^ 

10,^ 


bpi««s    

Co.jl-oil     

Salt.  1  kilogram 

niui-kinj:  and  grease  for  Kboe8, 


0 
0 


02,^ 
Hit 

02,  J, 


Items. 


Ocigars 

125  grams  of  smoking  tobaooo. 

Curd  for  potatoes 

1, 250  grams  of  ffonr 

Duen  to  factory  invalid  fund. . . 
Pnvate  fund 


m 


Total  14  days 


7  51 


For  year 

Annxially  for  funeral  money 

Straw  for  beds 

Rent  

Taxes,  inolnding  income  tax 

Fuel 

Shoes 

Clothing     

Be*!  clothing  

4clikstu>H  of  beer  on  Sundays. 

Hats.  6ic 

Hou(H»  utensils 

Keeping  furniture  in  good  condition. . 
Thread,  neeilles,  ribbon,  and  batto&s. 
Yam  for  making  stockings 


71 

9S 

11  4S 

J7f 

14  » 


8 

21 

S 


n 

4) 

m 
If 

47 
47 

47 
71 


Total  annual  expenditure . 
Income 


261  87 
2S2TI 


Excess 


U 


This  man  wnn  a  wool-si>inuer.    Hii»  beer  account,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  all  wrong,  aadonght  itaSty 
to  lu«  $4.  70  for  the  yrur. 

4. —  IVtekly  exjtenHs  of  a  lockftmith's  fam'tl  u,  confuting  of  himself  and  wife  and  two  girlm- 

one  11  and  th(  othrr  13  years  old. 


ItemA. 


AmounL 


Items. 


Kent !    eo 

Kml    1 

Taxes  ! 

Srh«Kil  tax ! 

1  nvalid  fund , 

Fin*  innurauco 

Kotfdiug  luatter i 

School  biK)ks  and  writing  papiT 

('lot  hing 

Shoes 

Hefl-clothes  and  towels 

Yarn,  thread,  and  ribbon 

Sont)  and  soda  — 

Coal-oil 

Blacking  and  matches 

Bread 

Meat  (}  of  a  ponnd  daily) 

Potatoes  (2  pounds  a  day) 

Pulae : 


Vegetables    

Butter  (3  pieces). 
c:iHeH»»  (4 pieces) 

Eggs  (3) 

Flour 

Salt 


Vinegar  and  oil 

Coffee 

Snjiar 

Milk 

Beer 


Total 

For  year 


tooit 

M 

% 

M 

01 

Off 

13 

S 

541 

3B1M 

The  average  income  for  six  years  past 
was .' 
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5. — £xpense$  of  a  dyeing  nuuter  far  two  weekSj  having  for  a  family  himself  and  wifCy  two 
90»8y  one  learning  to  he  a  joiner  and  the  other  atitl  going  to  school,  and  a  daughter. 


7  loaves  of  bread,  4  kilograms  to  the 
loat  at  18  cents. 

SnaU  rolls 

Fkmr 

8  pieces  of  batter,  at  16|  cents 

7  filers  of  milk 

Secss 

Cbeeseand  cnrds 

Fat,  suet,  and  lard 

Saosase  

Potatoes, }  of  a  centner 

2  kilograms  of  meat 

Dried  and  f^rc-en  v^etables 

Salt  and  spices  

Coflieo  and  sDgar 

EerringA.  rineirar,  ami  oil  

Coal-oil  and  rape-oil  for  light 

•  liters  of  beer 

Thread,ribbon,  buttons,  and  needles 

lacking  and  p-ease  for  shoes 

Factory  invalid  fund 

PhTftte  invalid  fund 


28 

33 

13i 

07 

13* 

35/a 

14i 

50 

61 

47i 

12 

57 

14* 

19 

17 

o-.'i 

00 


Annual  funeral  dues. 

Taxes 

Fuel 

Bed-stiaw 

Shoos  for  all 

Clothing  and  hats 

Keeping   furniture   and    uteDsils   in 

oraer 

School  expenses 

Postage 

Total  for  year 

Grand  total  for  vear 


His  wages  amount  to  $8..'>68  tor  even- 
two  weeks,  and  nnnuallj*  ('leduclinl: 
12  holidays)  

K^nt  from  a  factory  ;;irl  liviu;;  iu  tur 
house 

Entire  income  for  vear 


Total  for  two  weeks 
Total  for  year 


7  'l^k 
18i<  11 


71 

10  71 

14 


65  SI 


254  03 

2;  4  14 

10  23 

204  37 


UTorent  is  inclnded  in  the  above  statement^  because  his  daughter,  grown  up,  pays  for  it  with  money 
WMdby  sewing,  bat  he  boards  her  iree  of  charge. 


f  Circular.! 

Department  of  State, 
TVashingtoiu  April  *27,  1886. 
TooostiiZar  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  : 

Gentlemen:  Yon  are  instructed  to  report,  at  j'our  earliest  oonvenieucf.  upon  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  emigration  from  the  consular  district  in  which  yon  re- 
fide  to  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  (jucstion  at  the  i»reseur  juncture 
^Ul  doubtless  imi»ress  upon  you  the  ni?ce.»vsity  of  a  lull  and  fair  report,  coveriuj;  not 
io«ely  the  statistics  of  emigration,  but  the  general  habits,  morals,  aud  social  condi- 
gn of  the  classes  of  the  population  which  contribute  most  to  the  emigration.  The 
following  si^ecific  questions  are  merely  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  i)r<paring  the  reports. 
YoQ  are  not,  however,  expected  to  confine  your  re)>lie3  to  them,  but  to  contribute 
whatever  maj  serve  to  determine  the  general  condition  of  those  seeking  new  homes 
in  the  United  States. 

(1)  Statistics — a  series  of  years,  or  since  1^73,  would  be  desiralih*. 

(2)  Claases  which  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  agricultural,  iudu.<- 
tml,  &c. 

(3)  Causes  of  the  emigration,  such  as  compulsory  military  service,  onerous  taxa- 
tion, strikes,  surplus  population,  &c. 

(4)  Social  condition ;  tenants  or  landowners ;  well-to-do  or  paupers;  general  luau - 
Der of  living  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  clothing  :  marriage  and  divorce  facts: 
children,  natural  and  legitimate.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  will  apply  to  tho  v.hole 
popnlation  of  the  district,  and  not  to  the  emigrants  merely,  though  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  particularly  as  to  that  part  of  the  community. 

(o)  Do  you  know  of  any  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons,  with  or 
^ithoQi  Government  aid?  Or  of  any  **  assisted  "  emigration;  and.  if  yes,  how  do 
thfje**  assisted ''emigrants  compare  with  those  who  leave  their  country*  voluntarily  t 

(6)  Attitude  of  Government  towards  emigration ;  and,  if  unfavorable,  what  obsta- 
cle* are  thrown  in  its  way  ? 

i*)  Special  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  offered  by  Governments  or  corporations  to 
indoce  emigration,  and  how  have  these  circumstances  atiected  the  emigration  to 
tltt  United  States  f 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 
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REPORT  OF  COXSUL  GEXERAL  JCSSEX. 

In  complying  witli  your  circular  of  April  27,  1886, 1  have  no  te 
stotistics  to  guide  me,  aud  must  rely  entirely  upon  such  private  i) 
mation  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  and  upon  the  re|>ort8  ol 
statistical  bureau  published  in  January,  1880,  and  covering  no  I 
period  than  the  year  18b4. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1884  AoBtrialost  7fi 
its  subjects  by  emigration,  of  which  5,788  emigrated  with  and  1 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  that  in  the  year  1883  a 
the  same  number,  viz,  7,3GC,  emigrated  from  Austria.  This  report 
tains  the  admission  that  the  effort  to  ascertain  what  particular  for 
countries  were  the  destination  of  these  emigrants  was  quite  in  \ 
and  that  inquiries  in  this  behalf  at  the  foreign  consulates  of  Aos 
Hungary  were  of  no  avail  whatever. 

The  report  admits  further  that  the  information  published  by  for 
statistical  bureaus  is  the  most  reliable  and  only  source  from  whict 
Austrian  Government  can  ascertain  how  many  of  its  subjects  I 
their  Austrian  homes  and  to  what  i)articular  country  they  emigrat 

An  Austrian  can  cross  the  line  without  a  passport  without  mncli 
fi(!ulty,  and  can  go  on  board  ship  at  Havre,  Bottenlam,  or  Antu 
without  being  asked  for  his  papers  or  having  his  character  inqa 
into. 

Those  eu)igrants  who  obtain  passports  generally  belong  to  the  \h 
<*lasses  and  are  not  members  of  the  dangerous  elements.  The  yc 
men  who  want  to  escape  military  service,  the  ultra  socialist,  the 
anrhist,  the  men  who  have  lost  all  social  and  business  footing  here 
bankrupt,  embezzler,  and  swindler,  stops  not  to  obtain  permission  o 
Gt)vernment,  and  naturally  the  authorities  have  no  sort  of  record 
iMther  as  to  the  number  or  the  i)lace  of  destination  of  this  class  of 
grants. 

Then*  is  no  prospect,  at  lt»ast  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  that 
emigration  of  these  classes  to  the  United  States  will  ever  l>econtr( 
l»y  the  authorities  lien*  to  such  au  extent  as  to  indirectly  or  din 
benefit  our  countrv.  The  Governiuent  would  as  a  matter  of  eo 
piohibit,  if  it  could  do  so,  the  einigratiou  of  all  young  men  subje^ 
military  duty,  but  it  is  ^piite  natural  that  it  feels  no  regret  to  get  r 
the  ultra  socialists  and  anarchists,  and  that  it  is  (]uite  willing  the  b 
ru|)t  and  swindler  shouhl  d«'part  for  loreign  countries  and  that 
paupers  should  liinl  support  away  from  lunne,  and  it  is  therefore  O" 
be  expectetl  that  the  Austrian  pas>port  system  will  be  amended  ii 
direction  of  preveiitin;,^  these  incnmbranci's  on  society  from  croi 
the  line  of  the  Empire  out ward-bonnd. 

In  view  of  these  tacts  and  circuni>tanccs,  I  Wi)nld  suggest  tha 
only  prai'tical  <*t!bri  in  tiie  din'ction  of  controlling  this  sort  of  em 
tion  toonr  KN'pnhlic  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  supervision  by  theUi 
States  <'on>nls  in  their  le^jjcctive  districts  as  to  all  emigrants  des 
to  leave  that  district  f«»r  the  Tnited  States.  Although  any  Aus 
may  leave  tin*  Kmpire  wiihont  the  consent  of  his  (Jovernment,  he  ca 
land  and  settle  in  tin*  TnitiMl  Stales  ex<*ei>t  nndt*r  certain  condi 
and  iHi  certain  t«»rins  which  the  I'nited  States  can  prescriln*.     Woi 
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herefore  not  be  feasible  to  require  by  i)roper  legislation  that  every 
oni^rrant  landing  in  the  United  States  should  present  a  certificate  from 
lie  United  States  consul  of  the  district  from  which  he  emigrated,  setting 
"orth  that  consular  inquiries  as  to  the  character,  &c.,  of  the  applicant 
prere  satisfactorily  answered,  the  extent  of  such  inquiry  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  instructions  of  the  Department!  The  labor  involved 
iroold  of  course  be  considerable,  and  could  not  possibly  be  performed 
irith  the  clerical  assistance  at  present  allowed  to  consular  officers,  but 
the  object  to  be  gained  wouhl  certainly  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
ID  increase  of  the  consular  expense  account.  As  far  as  Austria  is 
DODcemed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  detailed  informa- 
tioa  as  to  the  character,  antecedents,  &c.,  of  every  subject  dwelling 
vrithin  its  borders.  Although  the  Austrian  authorities  lose  sight  of  the 
emigrant  as  soon  as  he  crosses  the  line,  they  guard  him  very  closely 
while  he  lives  upon  Austrian  soil.  It  would  of  course  be  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  decide  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  official  information 
as  to  an  emigrant  should  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  and  I  understand 
also  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  prescribe  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  the  refusal  and  the  granting  of  a  consular  certificate  or  pass- 
port, but  in  spite  of  all  the  question  remains,  what  other  practical 
lemedy  could  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  immigation  of  these  dangerous 
dements  in  the  United  States  ? 

The  labor  and  agricultural  classes  of  Bohemia  probably  supply  the 
greatest  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  among  the  Bohe 
mian  industrial  laborers  some  of  the  most  violent  ultra  socialists  are  to 
be  found.  The  great  majority  of  these  Bohemian  laborers,  both  of  the 
indostrisd  and  agricultural  class,  are  illiterate  and  ignorant  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  police  authorities  at  home. 
They  are  generally  very  robust  and  vigorous  men,  industrious,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  physical  labor  and  exertion. 

Lower  Austria,  and  especially  Vienna,  sends  its  quota  of  emigrants 
to  our  Republic,  and  these  are  mostly  of  the  German  race. 

Unsuccessful  merchants,  advanced  in  years,  younu^  clerks,  and  young 
aieu  of  all  conditions  in  lite,  who  cannot  pass  the  examination  which  is 
required  to  limit  military  service  to  one  year  instead  of  three,  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  the  drudgery  of  a  common  soldier's  life  and  esea])e  to  the 
United  States  without  asking  leave  of  the  (rovernnient. 

Agricultural  laborers  emigrate  from  Tyrol,  and  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  from  Moravia,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceable  and  orderly 
men. 

The  causes  of  emigration  from  the  Empire  of  Austria  are  compulsory 
Diilitary  service,  onerous  taxation,  and  the  very  meager  and  insufficient 
compensation  of  all  branches  of  labor. 

About  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  industrial  Jis  well 
^9  agricultural,  their  dwellings,  the  sanitary  <*on(lirion  of  the  factories, 
tiieir  fcKKl  and  wages,  I  have  heretofore   reported  in  full  as  to  all   the 
districts  of  the  Empire,  and  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  annual  re|)ort,  pub- 
hhed  in  consular  report  ^o.  03,  tor  Ai)ril,  1S80,  and  it  a|)i)ears  from 
this  report  that  the  general  condition  of  tlu'  laborini,^  elass(vs  of  the  Em- 
pire as  to  health,  wages,  and  prospects  in  life  is  of  a  very  low  standard 
indeed- 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  much  greater  number  of  these  peo- 
ple would  emigrate  to  the  United  States  if  they  eonld  command  the 
means  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  The  law  prohibiting  the 
landing  of  paupers  on  our  shores  has  had  a  iar-reaching  etl'eet  in  de- 
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terring  these  poor  people  from  leaviug  their  homes,  aud  I  have  had  TOiy 
frequent  applicatious  for  positive  information  as  to  the  precise  amomit 
of  funds  necessary  to  escape  tiie  designation  of  paupers.    . 

EDMUND  JDSSEN, 

Catuul-GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  July  27,  188G. 


BUDAPESTH. 

REVORT  OF  CONSUL  STERNE, 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exact  figures,  bot 
from  all  that  I  could  gather  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  about  70,000 
in  all  will  cover  the  extent  of  such  emigration  within  the  paat  twdvB 
years ;  further,  that  previous  to  the  year  1874  this  movement  was  not  of 
a  size  worthy  of  mention,  unless  I  would  refer  to  the  emigration  wUA 
took  [)lace  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Hangaryof 
the  years  184S-1850  (the  time  of  Kossuth),  the  results  of  which  ooa- 
l>elled  a  number  of  people  to  leave  their  country. 

These  *^  emigres^'  all  belonged  to  the  best  classes  of  society,  and  I 
believe  that  those  who  remained  in  the  Unit^  States  eventually  prorri 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  country ;  many  of  them,  however,  retonifld 
to  their  native  home  afti^r  a  total  amnesty  had  been  granted. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  cTuigration  from  llungary  deserves  to  be  classified  as  followi: 
Firstly,  into  Avhat  can  be  called  general  emigration  by  individuals  fiNMi 
all  classes  of  the  people  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  state;  sal 
secondly,  into  a  systematic  movement  en  masse  by  one  class  of  peoph 
only,  an<l  only  from  one  district  of  the  state.  My  attention  hai 
been  principally  confined  to  the  latter  class,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  niidflr> 
stofKl  that  the  details  given  in  this  report  refer  more  in  particular  10 
the  same. 

The  great  mass  of  these  emigrants  belong  to  the  agricultural  ciMl) 
!)ut  also  include  some  who  have  been  em])loyed  in  the  timber-iudnstiy 
and  in  mines ;  in  (luality  they  all  rei)resent  what  is  called  ^^raw  labor  . 
and  of  the  *' rawest  sort^  at  that,  since  in  their  occupations  they  have 
thus  far  been  very  little  accustomed  to  the  use  and  the  handfiingaf 
:nachine**y  or  improved  tools. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

*'  Hard  times''  is  the  niaiii  cause  of  the  emigration  from  here  as  it  il 
from  other  countries,  with  the  dill'erene^',  however,  that  here  tbeM 
"times''  either  did  n«)t  exist  ns  early  as  in  other  countries,  or,  if  thcf 
di<l  exist,  they  were  not  felt  by  these  people,  on  account  of  their  pecoliff 
stage  of  culture. 

Overpopulation  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  causes  of  this  emigmtioiL 
To  the  contrary,  Hungary,  in  its  manifold  ivsources,  has  the  capacitf 
of  holding  a  much  larger  i>opulation  than  it  has,  especially  when  cooi- 
pared  with  other  continental  states  of  less  resources. 
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liat.  nnder  sach  conditiong,  tbere  should  be  any  emigration  at  all  is 
>e  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  since  about  1873  the  f^tate  has  to- 
y  lost  its  dominating  |)08itiou  as  the  granary  of  Europe ;  that  the 
>Dg  competition  by  other  conntries  has  caused  its  main  industry, 
icultnre,  to  become  far  less  profitable  than  it  once  was. 
'his  ehange<l  state  of  affairs  has  brought  the  usual  consequences, 
t  of  all,  reducing  wages,  and,  further,  compelling  proprietary  pro- 
bers to  resort  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  uiachin- 
,  thereby  actually  creating  a  surplus  of  this  branch  of  labor,  while  the 
relopment  of  other  branches  of  industry  has  not  been  rapid  enough 
srive  employment  to  those  who  have  thus  been  deprived  of  work, 
ich  of  this  surplus  is  drawn  to  the  cities,  where  there  are  efforts  now 
Dg  made  to  develop  the  industries,  but  a  part  of  it  is  compelled  to 
ve  the  country  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  thus  the  movement 
America  ha^  been  brought  about. 

Che  last  census  of  Hungary  demonstrates  this  clearly,  for  while  the 
ies  show  quite  a  gain  in  most  cases,  there  are  soifte  of  the  rural  dis- 
L*ts  which,  instead  of  increasing,  have  hardly  held  their  own  in  the 
$t  decade. 

Sigh  taxation  has  of  course  much  todawith  causing  emigration,  but 
this  ease  more  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  the  standard  of 
ges  and  in  causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  improved 
d  increased  means  of  transportation  have  also  had  their  influence  on 
\  latter  in  advancing  the  prices  of  the  main  staples  of  lite  where  they 
)  produced,  and  which  is  thus  most  severely  felt  by  the  rural  i^opula- 
n,  while  the  same  means  have  actually  made  possible  and  introduced 
De  items  of  expense  and  even  extravagance  which  before  the  event 
railways  had  never  been  dreamed  of  by  these  people  in  their  sim- 
city  of  mind,  habits,  and  tastes. 

compulsory  military  service,  though  nowhere  cheerfully  submitted 
is  not  a  cause  of  this  special  class  of  emigration,  for  those  who  go 
ay  have  either  absolved  their  duty  already  or  they  intend  to  do  it 
en  they  return;  this  "  retaru"  being  explained  further  on. 
ilie  idea  of  a  "strike''  is  thus  far  as  little  known  to  these  people  as 
It  word  itself  may  be,  but  dull  and  slow  as  they  are  individually  they 
>8ess,  "  as  a  mass,"  so  much  the  instincts  of  sheep  that  they  can  only 
readily  be  taught  and  induced  to  follow  a  leader,  whom  tbey  Avill 
low  "blindly,"  thus  increasing  the  danger  should  their  otherwise  non- 
igerotts  inclinations  be  turned  into  a  wrong  direction  by  evil-minded 
•sons;  this  all  the  easier  since  their  education  is  so  very  defective. 

POLITICAI.   CAUSES. 

Chough  not  directly  belonging  to  the  si)ecial  object  of  the  inquiry,  I  will 
vsay  that  since  the  advent  of  extreme  nationalism  (Chauvinism)  in 
'  politics  of  Europe  there  is  a  sort  of  migration  in  i)ractice,  especially 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent,  by  which  Hungary,  as  one, 
irly  loses  some  of  its  population,  though  she  also  makes  some  gains 
the  same  cause.  It  is  brought  about  by  this  that  the  several  nations 
this  part  of  Europe,  since  tbey  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
refixed  statusas  nations,  are  making  ett'orts  to  repatriate  the  clescend- 
8  of  those  who  have  been  lost  to  them  during  the  voluntary  and 
olnntary  VoUcer-Wand^rungen  of  the  past  centuries,  antl  a  suc- 
s  in  this  is  made  quite  i)ossible  from  the  peculiar  fact  that  though 
»e  diflTerent  peoples  have  been  thrown  together  for  ages,  many  of 
;r  descendants  have*  retained  the  tribal  characteristics  of  their  ances- 
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tors  in  general  appearance,  habits,  and  character,  as  well  as  their  lik- 
ings or  prejudices  of  race,  not  to  forget  also  of  language. 

Of  all  these  states  I  believe  there  is  none  which  has  been  as  mach 
the  turbulent  field  of  these  movements  of  peoples  as  Hungary  has  been; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  is  even  to  this  day  the  greatest  conglom- 
erate nation  existing — for,  though  ages  have  passed  these  races  have 
not  assimilated  to  a  great  extent,  which  in  its  turn  is  much  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  races  occupy  by  large  mi^jorities  difterent  portions  of 
the  state  and  have  thus  been  or  are  thus  able  to  retain  their  own  char- 
acteristics. Much  of  the  old  rivalry  is  yet  existing  amongst  them  all; 
and,  since  some  of  them  at  least  believe  themselves  oppressed  by  the 
dominant  race,  it  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  induce  some  of 
them  to  return  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  where  in  turn  they  may 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  the  great  majority,  though  for 
solid  benefits  they  are  seldom  benefited  by  the  change.  The  interested 
parties,  in  this  case  the  neighboring  states,  see  to  it  of  course,  even  if 
not  officially,  that  the  necessary  sentiment  is  developed  and  that  the 
necessary  means  are  funiished  to  smooth  the  way  homeward. 

I  find  after  all  that  the  previous  remarks  were  in  place,  for  they  go  to 
show  that  there  are  ])eople  living  in  Hungary  who  though  in  close  ooii- 
tact  with  others  for  many  years  and  whose  interests  seemingly  aod 
reasonably  should  be  the  common  ones,  have  retained  their  individo- 
ality  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  their  l)ecoming  citizens  of  their 
state  in  its  fullest  sense;  just  such  a  class  are  those  who  fbruish  the 
])rinci[)al  contingent  of  the  emigration  to  America. 

They  are  the  Slovacks  and  Itelong  to  the  Slavonic  race  and  they  !■• 
habit  ])riucipally  the  northern  counties  of  the  state,  which  are  proverlrial 
t'or  their  i>oorness  of  soil  and  general  resources,  in  consequence  of  whieh 
the  Slovacks  are  also  the  poorest  [>eopie  in  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  all  £  havesaid  about  race  feeling,  these  people 
feel  much  attached  to  their  mountain  homes  and  will  only  leave  thai 
when  necessity  con]])els  them  to  do  so,  but  then  always  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  their  aim  has  bees 
reached.  This  aim,  when  going  to  America,  is  to  make  what  is  a  fortue 
in  their  eyes,  and  in  this  they  usually  succeed  in  about  three  yem 
When  they  move  about  nearer  to  their  |iomes  they  usually  remain  awv 
during  the  season  of  harvest  or  during  the  building  season  in  cities,  aoi 
then  their  object  is  mainly  to  provide  the  means  for  their  long  winter; 
and  while  they  are  thus  away  they  conscientiously  send  home  sappUei 
to  their  families. 

CHARACTER   OF  EMIGRANTS. 

It  is  usually  the  men  only  avIio  thus  leave  their  homes,  pnd,  though  it 
all  times  ])racticing  the  closest  economy,  they  will  when  away  evwi 
strain  a  point  so  that  their  object  may  Ih*  attained  the  sooner,  and  at 
such  time  they  can  be  said  to  fairly  compete  with  the  Chinese  as  fare* 
thr  in«»st  iMMiiirions  pra<'ti«*os  of  e<'onomy ;  jind  weri»  it  not  for  theirlove 
of  strong  drink  they  could  fiiirly  becallc(l  the  most  frugal  i>eople  Uvilg 
as  far  as  the  demands  of  the  body  ^'O,  and  1  may  say  here  that  ths 
above  inclinatioTi  has  a  great  diNil  to  do  with  th<Mr  impoverished  oon- 
diti(»n. 

More  directly  in  answer  to  yonrc|neries  I  will  say  that  1  believe  nooi 
of  tliesi*  eini^rrants  to  he  paupers,  nor  is  there  any  danger  under  reaaos- 
able  <*ircnnistan<res  that  they  may  l)ecoine  .such  in  America;  for,  unlike 
(he  ;;ipsies  of  Hungary,  the  Slovacks  are  not  born  beggars;  to  the 
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these  are  always  williug  to  work,  aud  all  the  harder  if  by  doing 
ir  object  may  be  reached  tbe  sooner. 

ly  of  them  are  strictly  day  laborers  and  never  possessed  property 
d  a  little  honse  or  hut  aud  an  acre  or  two  of  the  sterile  land  of 
section.  From  that  these  are  called  Klein-Hdusler )  that  is, 
s  of  small  houses.  Others  of  these  emigrants  have  possessed  as 
as  30  acres  of  land  (this  quantity  seemingly  being  a  sectional 
init  with  them),  but  they  have  either  lost  this  entirely  or  are  so 
in  debt  that,  at  home,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  them 
total  ruin.  To  either  possess  such  wealth  as  this  or  to  recover  it 
\  lost  is  generally  the  utmost  limit  of  all  their  ambition. 

HABITS  OF  LIVING. 

ir  manner  of  living  is  the  very  plainest;  their  homes  are  often 
ig  but  scanty  huts,  of  one  room,  wherein  the  whole  family  lives 
leeps  promiscuously.    The  furniture  and  outfit  is  very  primitive, 
$r  home-made  and  has  to  last  for  generations.    The  same  can  be 
16  to  their  clothing,  ^^biled  shirts"  being  quite  an  unusual  luxury 
dhe  men.    The  body  clothes  of  the  latter  are  made  of  coarse  linen,  ^ 
summer  clothing  of  the  same  material,  only  coarser,  and  in  winter^ 
clothing  consists  of  suits  made  from  a  coarse  and  thick  woolea 
^,  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wool;  an  everlasting  cap  of  sheep-; 
md  a  pair  of  sandals  about  complete  an  outfit  which  has  been  i% 

with  them  for  generations  and  which  may  be  heir-looms,  since  the^ 
hardly  ever  changes.  \ 

ery  important  part  of  their  outfit  is  the  very  roomy  and  long  man-  * 
thout  sleeves,  made  up  from  half  a  dozen  sheepskins  which  are., 
d,  the  wool  being  left  on  ;  these  *'  overalls  "  are  ever  with  them, 
ks  the  season  may  demand,  are  worn  either  with  the  wool  on  the  ii^. 
t  side,  ana  when  the  men  are  away  from  home  these  mantles  form 
complete  bed.  What  these  i)atriarehaL  cloaks  may  lack  in  stylj^, 
lerally  made  up  for  by  some  gaudy  embroidery  or  ev^en  painting  ot|i 
ather  side  of  it,  just  as  also  tbe  bodices  of  sheepskin  are  'Hrimraed,f, 
1  the  women  wear  in  winter.  Tbe  many  and  wonderful  ''  discovrt 
'  in  dress  of  the  female  world  at  lar^i^e  has  not  yet  reached  thes^ 
u,and  their  extravagance  usually  sjjends  itself  in  tbe  acquisitiop, 
umber  of  high-colored  handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  tor  head  an4) 
(lers,  though  some  of  them  who  have  traveled  beyond  their  hom^ 

have  gone  as  far  as  to  adopt  tbe  red  or  yellow  top-boots  of  tbjd) 
ariau  |)easant  women. 

}  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  these  people,  but  from  all  I  can  learn  thejii^ 
Qd  for  water  is  but  very  limited  for  tbe  use  of  the  outer  body  d^ 
ks  the  inner. 

FOOD.  tl  ^ 

MJT 

home  their  diet  consists  principally  of  milk,  potatoes,  corn  and  ryi) 
,  coflfee  and  tbe  meats  being  reserved  luxuries  of  the  wealthier  foin 
^y  or  holidays.  'n; 

lile  laboring  in  cities  there  is  added  to  tbe  above,  if  such  can  be* 
cheaply  or  gratis,  tbe  remnants  or  ofl'all  from  tbe  restaurant,  or  if 
are  specially  •*  liush''  with  tbem  fresh  meit  is  bought  from  the 
er  in  the  sh'ipe  of  tbe  lungs,  livers,  or  other  unpopular  but  cheap 
>ns  of  the  beef.  Their  preferred  drink  is  a  sort  of  brandy  madie^ 
f>otatoesor  prunes,  the  latter  called  ^* sUcovUz^^'  and  since  thepre»j 
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euce  of  the  Slovaeks  in  Aiuerica  this  bramly  has  become  au  article  of 
export  from  here  to  the  United  States. 

In  all,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tastes  of  these  people  are  ftDything  bot 
refined,  are  low,  in  fact,  and  the  only  thing  which  may  be  said  in  their 
excuse  is  their  ever-present  object  to  economize  for  the  sake  of  their  fami- 
lies. Other  excases  could  no  doubt  also  be  brought  to  their  aid,  bat 
since  these  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  present  inquiry  I  shall  not 
touch  u\Kin  them. 

With  the  same  stated  object,  they  are,  when  employed  en  majne 
In  the  cities,  not  very  choice  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  even  set  of 
thoir  bedfellows.  Thus  as  many  of  them  as  can,  men  and  women  alike, 
will  pack  thenjselves  into  a  room  or  cellar  over  night,  and  without  the 
least  Regard  to  cleanliness  or  comfort. 

The  sanitary  consequences  of  such  habits  form  a  standing  threat  and 
danger  to  the  health  of  this  cit>  lor  instance,  and  the  authoritiea  often 
are  compelled  to  make  raids  at  night  to  dislodge  these  disease-breediif 
pest  holes. 

3IAKRIAGE   AND  DIYOBOE. 

Mariinge  is  quite  common  with  these  people;  but,  since  dircMiei 
either  cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of  obstacles  of  religion  or  od  a^ 
count  of  the  expenses  connected  therewith,  many  of  the  people  of 
necessity  fall  into  a  state  of  concubinage,  or  wild  marriage  ( Wilde  Ehen). 
and  this  has  Wcume  so  general  also  amongst  the  \x)OT  classes  of  die 
whole  stsite  that  it  forms  a  ]mblicly  acknowledged  evil.  Thisaboif 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  large  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  ifl 
the  state,  though  the  statistics  show  that  just  amongst  thefie  SloraA 
the  showing  is  not  as  unfavorable  iis  in  other  i>ortions  of  the  atafeeiOr 
especially  in  the  cities. 

(Kxact  statistics  covering  this  and  other  points  of  the  iuqaiif  wiD 
ai>iK>ar  in  a  b(»<iy  at  the  end  of  this  dispatch.) 

Another  cause  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  here  in  geocul 
is  the  fact  that  the  young  men  practically  cannot  marry  until  their  ail- 
itary  duty  has  l>een  absolved.  In  justice  to  these,  however,  it  moat  hi 
said  that  in  most  cases  they  assume  the  responsibilities  which  were  the 
fruits  of  their  [)eculiar  form  of  (rourtship  as  soon  as  they  return  froB 
the  sirniy  by  marrying  the  mothers  of  their  too  previous  childreni  aai 
it  is  quite  fortunate  tor  these  ''otherwise"  poor  mothers  that  in  tlMir 
case  a  common  rule  is  reversed,  in  that  it  permits  '^public  opinion II 
adapt  itself  to  ciicumstances,"  thus  making  it  not  only  poaaiUe  W 
even  "the"  proper  thing  that  such  nmrringes  do  take  place. 

Certain  is  it  that  an  overamount  of  sensuality  does  not  exist  amoB^ 
these  ])eoi»Ie  and  is  not  the  cause  of  their  seeming  immorality;  9lmf 
rat«»  a  diet  as  desci  ilK*d  is  usually  not  apt  to  develop  the  former. 

Abjert  ]»ov('rty  and  dependent  position  have  far  more  to  do  with  III 
things  }is  tliry  are;  thus  the  females  of  the  poorer  classes  often  llflk 
the  necessary  ]>owers  of  resistance,  and  lack  of  [>roi)er  edncatioo 
done  the  n*st  to  rob  them  of  the  needed  sense  of  discrimination; 
though  serfdom*  has  ceased  to  exist  for  very  many  3'ears,  I  think  t 
are  those  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country  who  are  not  yet  ftilly 
'*  all  "  the  boons  which  emancipation  has  brought  them. 

MORTALITY  AMONC*  CIIILDKEN. 

As  also  properly  iM'longing  to  a  description  of  the  Slovacks,  I 
say  that  llie  mortality  amongst  iheir  eliihlren  is  large  beyond  p; 
tion,  and  this  is  also  an  evil  whieh  exists  again  in  the  whole  state. 


*Tliat  is,  the  particular  .shape  of  it  that  cxiHti'd  hen*. 


1 
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iseqaeuce  of  tiiis,  though  births  occar  in  rational  uumbers,  the 
on  of  the  whole  state  does  not  show  a  satisfactory  increase, 
nortality  exists  nearly  altogether  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and 
d  often  by  the  rude,  barbarous  treatment  of  the  children  by 
others,  by  their  ignorance  of  all  ideas  of  hygiene,  and  many 
y  their  superstitious  practices,  which  often  inte^ere  with  calling 
id  of  medical  advice  and  remedies. 

ASSISTED  EMIGRATION. 

B  no  knowledge  of  any  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane 
with  or  without  Government  aid. 

isted  "  emigration  there  has  been  a  few  years  ago,  as  already 
to  in  my  dispatch  No.  2,  of  May  19,  1880.  While  I  have  not 
le  to  lay  my  hands  on  to  any  positive  facts  1  will  say  that  it  is 
y  known  that  many  of  these  emigrants  have  been  secured  by 
ntractors  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  while  now  it  is 
by  the  aid  which  desiring  emigrants  receive  from  friends  who 
ady  in  America.  Besides  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
insatlantic  transportation  companies  do  their  share  towards 
these  people  "  travel." 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

lescribed  shortness  of  population,  especially  of  the  laboring 
causes  the  authorities  or  the  state  and  the  owners  of  estates  to 
th  the  greatest  disfavor  uj)on  the  movement, 
^utliorities  U5>e  every  possible  method  to  repress  the  movement, 
most  effective  remedy  has  been  lost  to  them  when  the  compul- 
ssport  system  was  abolished.  Though  passports  are  not  issued 
le  who  may  be  in  debt  or  who  have  attained  a  certain  age  and 
absolved  their  military  duty,  these  always  find  a  way  to  leave 
Dtry  when  they  want  to  go;  and  the  people  who  are  not  in  debt 

0  can  obtain  passports  slq  not  those  who  want  to  go. 

her  repressive  measure  resorted  to  is  to  keep  close  watch  upon 
vements  of  suspected  emigration  agents,  and  I  am  sure  that 
re  shortly  dealt  with  when  caught  at  work. 

1  stress  also  s*^ems  to  be  laid  upon  giviug  publicity  of  any  piece 
vorable  iuformdtiou  concerniug  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
pers  of  the  country  seem  to  be  alike  williug  and  patriotic  in 
the  Government  in  this  object,  but  all  lal)or  is  certainly  wasted 
instance  as  long  as  the  Slovacks  in  America  continue  to  send 
tie  checks  of  money  to  their  friends  in  this  country,  and  though 
re  usually  but  very  small  sums,  ihey  represent  vast  fortunes  to 
odest  people. 

ieve  there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  after  all  to  this  emi- 

weie  it  only  money  that  the  people  send  or  bring  back  to  their 

but  something  is  imported  thereby  which  but  few  continental 

meuts  seem  to  digest  with  a  good  grace,  that  is,  "American 

and  in  this  case  I  believe  that  this  Government  cannot  be  said 

together  wrong  if  they  treat  this  article  with  suspicion,  for  crude 

*  Slovacks  leave  their  country,  crude  they  also  return,  for  their 

reness  and  love  tor  herding  result  in  their  imbibing  while  in 

a  not  ideas  of  real  **lihertv,''  but  ideas  ot  **  license."     Thus  the 

ion  is  ni.t  only  an  economic  loss  to  the  stati*,  but  also  carries 

terns  of  social  and  political  danger,  and  no  wonder  that  the  Gov- 

r  would  by  all  means  like  to  .stop  it. 
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INDUCEMENTS  TO  EMIGRATION. 

This  Groverainent  aud  tbe  transportatiou  companies  of  this  state  offer 
no  inducements  to  emigration ;  the  latter  are  either  owned  by  the  state 
or  so  much  under  its  control  or  influence  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  them  to  act  otherwise. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  wiih  the  present  condition  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  there  is  no  room  thereat  present  for  this  class 
of  ])eop1e.  I  even  lieliove  tliat  under  more  favorable  conditions  in  the 
United  States  these  Slovacks  are  not  a  desirable 'acquisition  for  us  to 
make,  since  they  appear  to  have  so  man^'  items  in  common  with  the 
(Miiuese. 

Like  tliese  they  ai'e  extremely  frugal,  theloveof  whisky  of  the  former 
being  balanced  by  the  o]»iuui  habit  of  the  latter. 

Their  ambition  lacks  together  in  quality  and  quantity.  Thus  they  wiO 
work  similarly  chea[>  as  the  Chinese,  and  will  interfere  with  a  civilised 
laborer's  earning  a  '*  white"  laborer's  wages. 

Like  the  Chinese,  again,  they  are  very  exclusive  people,  and  thoogb 
American  institutions  may  go  a  great  ways  towards  removing  this  de- 
lect, it  will  surely  require  giMierations  to  make  them  enlightened  citi- 
zens, where  emigrants  of  other  nations  only  needed  a  few  years. 

Of  their  habits  1  shall  not  speak,  since  the  changed  situation  would 
undoubtedly  act  wonders  in  this  respect  in  a  short  time. 

Another  main  ohjec'tioii  to  them  is  that,  like  the  Chinese,  they  do  DOt 
intend  to  remain  in  our  country,  not  even  as  long  as  the  latter,  though 
like  some  of  these, also,  an  occasicmal  Slovack  may  "stick."  But  toslwv 
how  sincere  and  strong  their  intention  is  to  return  home  when  they  emi- 
grate, 1  will  state  what  I  have  from  very  good  authority,  namely,  that  wme 
of  the  bi'tter-to-do  families  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  men  opuo 
the  special  condition,  that  after  a  reasonably  lengthy  honeymoon  the 
husband  must  go  to  America  to  make  his  fortune,  when  he  may  COUM 
back  again  to  liis  wife,  and  while  thus  away  they  all  conscientiooriy 
supply  their  f.miilies  with  the  necessary  means  of  living,  thus  agaiii) 
like  the  Chinese,  becoming  no  ])ermanent  benetit  to  the  United  StatMi 
their  earnings  iM'ver  staying  in  the  country. 

To  say  a  last  word  about  these  Slovacks,  they  are,  after  all,  a  peopis 
more  to  be  pitied  than  anything  else,  but  charity  should  begin  at  hoBSi 

In  addition,  i  shall  now  say  a  tew  words  a  bout  the  emigration  by  indi- 
viduals, first  r4*t'erre(l  to,  but  a  very  few  remarks  will  describe  this,  sinss 
it  is  very  muc!i  of  the  same  sort  as  has  leil  the  Continent  for  years  ail 
whi(*h  should  be  well  enough  known  in  the  United  States.  While  thi 
Slovack  eniigiation sometimes  depo])ulates  whole  villages,  the  lattereofr 
sists  simply  in  the  leaving  of  an  individual  now  and  then  aud  fromav 
pai  t  of  the  state,  and  these  are  then  most  generally  the  Qangariais 
])iopei-,  or,  if  a  particular  sect  may  also  bo  named,  sometimes  the  JevSi* 

Neither  of  tiuMn  like  to  leave  their  <Mmntry,  and  they  only  go  in  ths 
hope  of  improving  their  liiiancial  situation. 


*  riifsc  .IrwM  iiu;:!it  nor  t«i  Im'  cnntniiiiiliM]  with  those  who  (iiiriiii;  tU«*  ItktiX  lew 

h.ivi'  U'CM  I'liii^ratih;;  in  in.-i*isi>.s  tVoiii  KiisMn   iiii<Ii'i-  a  M»rt  of  political  or  iiiotbI 

pTiNiiii).  and  who  ('iin:|»ar:iti\i*Iv  scciii  to  hi*  oi' a  v«  r>  hiw  Ntandanl  m^  a  |ieo|i1c.  Us 
Iliin^ai'iaii  .Few.s  wh<>  i>nii;:rati*  usually  ;;o  siimlv  and  quit**  volnittarilyf  not  at  all  If 
anv  |iri'>«>iiir  in  tin*  sha|ir  ot'  polii-y  oi'  htati*  or  at'  pnldii'  opiuiou.  An  a  luercailw^ 
]M-ii|di'  tln-y  ^o  siin|d\  hfraJifi'  tlirir  lionn-  <loi"^  not  hwiu  to  olVi*r  tb^ui  the  n  ~ 

til  Id  ti»r  thfii  f«Mnnn'i«ial  iui«'ipri>o. 
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They  are  mostly  farmera  or  merchauts  who  have  not  sacceeded  ^t 
home,  now  and  then  a  discontented  mechanic  or  tradesman  also  goes, 
thoagh  I  believe  that  very  few  of  them  all  woald  leave,  even  ander  pres- 
sure, were  they  to  know  that  also  in  America  people  have  to  work,  and 
work  even  harder  than  is  done  here,  if  they  wonld  accomplish  anything. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  wonld  not  need  to  be  hnrt  in  their  patriot- 
ism and  conld  remain  in  their  beloved  Hungary  were  they  to  work  with 
the  same  perseverance  and  judgment  as  might  be  desirable:  but  it  is 
not  my  business  to  lecture  these  people,  and  the  character  or  them  has 
been  once  already  described  to  the  Department. 

As  a  class  1  can  say  for  them  that  they  are  intelligent,  quick,  and 
capable,  and  under  any  reasonable  conditions  in  the  United  States  they 
will  socceed  and  become  valuable  citizens  of  our  country. 

Following  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  subject,  taken  from  a  cen- 
sus at  the  close  of  1884 : 

Total  population  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Fiame,  14,341, 276.  The  number  of  marriages  during  the  year,  144,416 ; 
of  divorces,  1,047.  The  total  number  of  marriages  in  the  three  coun- 
tries from  which  the  Slovacks  principally  emigrate,  a^nd  having  a  total 
population  of  696,549,  are,  marriages,  6,^4;  divorces  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, 2c. 

The.  number  of  illegitimate  children  of  the  whole  state  is  55,243,  out 
of  a  total  of  births  of  660,068 ;  iu  the  above  countries,  illegitimate  births, 
2,068,  out  of  a  total  of  26,565. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  iu  the  whole  state  is  449,621,  of  which 
^^,378  fall  upon  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

In  the  alK)ve  couutries,  total  of  deaths,  18,144;  of  which  children 
under  5  years,  8,558. 

These  figures  will  s[>eak  for  themselves. 

HENRY  STERNE,' 

Consul, 


PRAGCE. 

HE  PORT  OF  VICE-CONSUL  JIVNISG. 

Of  all  tbe  proviuces  of  the  Austriau  Empire  which  semi  emigrants  to 
transatlantic  countries,  Bohemia  furnishes  by  far  the  largest  number. 
The  current  of  emigration,  whicli,  with  only  few  exceptions,  runs  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States,  has  been  for  many  years  a  steady  one.  and 
is  not  drawing  its  supplies,  strange  to  say,  from  the  densely  ])opuiated 
German-speaking  districts  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Bohemia,  but 
mostly  from  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Czech 
element  predominates,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  the  means  of  com- 
munication fewer,  trade  and  commerce  but  little  developed,  and  where 
repeated  bad  harvests,  inundations,  long-continued  droughts,  but  above 
all  an  onerous  taxation,  constantly  tend  to  foster  the  desire  to  leave  the 
oountiy  to  find  a  new  home. 

The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  are  small  farmers,  tenants,  me- 
chanics, musicians,  field-hands,  and  common  day  laborers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  workingmen  who  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  the 
eioeing  of  numerous  establishments  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  law  rendering  every  able-bodied  man  liable  to  military  duty  is 
another  cause  of  emigration  which  prompts  many  young  people  to  leav« 
the  country  before  they  roach  the  age  of  twenty. 

As  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  are  mostly  poor  people,  glad 
to  possess  a  sum  sufficient  !:o  pay  their  passage  across,  showing  by  their 
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outward  appearance  that  they  are  ill-teil  and  that  they  are  deprived  of 
every  comfort.  Their  uunibei*$,  however,  would  not  be  so  large  if  the 
devices  and  schemes  of  emi^ation  agents  and  allunug  reports  sent 
over  by  relatives  and  acquaintances  who  went  before,  were  not  con- 
tinually at  work  to  enlist  fresh  numbers  to  swell  the  ranks.  Land- 
owners and  agriculturists,  provided  with  larger  sums  tor  the  pnrchaae 
of  land,  are  the  exception  and  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  them ;  the 
mtgority  go  over  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  find  work  in  the  settle- 
ments of  their  former  countrymen,  a  course  which  they  are  forced  to 
ado|>t  because  they  are  invariably  ignorant  of  any  other  laugoage  bnt 
their  own  Czech  idiom. 

Emigration  of  the  German-speaking  ])opu]ation  of  Bohemia  is  titf 
less  numerous,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  It  chiefly  takes  place  from  the 
districts  of  Eger  and  Saaz,  and  amounte<l  in  the  years  named  as  follows: 

isre 59 

1^79 n 

l^Kl 

le^i 

l**&2 

From  the  city  of  Prague  it  amounted  in  the  year  1881  to  665  iiersou, 
and  in  1882  to  308  persons.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  were  malM 
and  single,  the  rest  were  whole  familes  with  numerous  children. 

The  ]>osition  taken  by  the  Government  towards  emigration  is  one  of 
non  interference  as  long  as  the  ])rovi8ions  of  paragraph  4  of  the  1st 
governing  liability  to  military  duty  are  not  violated. 

My  endeavors  to  obtain  reliahle  official  data  touching  the  exact  diud- 
ber  of  emigrants  who  left  Bohemia  met  with  no  success.  The  iovarii- 
l>le  reply  whicjli  1  received  from  the  Government  officials  to  whom  I 
ap])]ied  was  that  reconls  were  kept  onl}'  of  those  who  applied  for  and 
received  emigration  ]»aNsports.  and  who  had  declared  their  intention  of 
renouncing  their  Austrian  citizenshi]).  while  the  number  of  those  who  left 
without  obsi'rviiig  this  formality,  and  who  constituted  the  m^jority, 
was  beyond  the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  could  therefore  not  be 
asoertaine<l. 

To  give  an  instan<*e  of  the  vast  dis(!re])ancy  which  exists  between 
the  Imports  published  by  the  ]>ori  officials  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  of 
Austrian  emigrants  who  embarked  at  these  two  ports,  and  the  sUte- 
nients  given  by  the  Austrian  authorities  -sis  having  left  for  Amerios* 
I  find  on  comparison  that  in  the  year  18S3,  8.8S3  ])ersons  are  re|M>rtsA 
to  have  embarked  in  Hamburg  and  0,iK>8  in  Bremen,  or  twice  the  nom- 
ber  of  those  reporte<l  by  the  Austrian  authorities  for  the  same  period 
of  time. 

As  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of  emigrants  who  leavi* 
Bohemia  is  fully  1*0  per  vvut.  larger  than  the  number  given  by  the  Boh^ 
iiiian  authorities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

NiimlH»r^      NuiuImtm 

Year.  thi>  KoIh*-    tli<*  Uicitii-n  Yvar. 

niian  oili-       |Hirt  oili- 
•'lain.  (N-rH. 

i^il. ...... ...••..• 4,  1 54)  *.  273      IKiK  ...........   ........ 

I-*::: 4.»v«4  .'.wi     i-T9 

IrTJ t.Kf2  :i.:m»       1^H) 

ii«T4 :i.j*.;o  .^  i:i9     ih^*! 

l-Ti'i    J  !•■•»<  3.  "J**?       \H<\ 

1-T7   :«.  ••«i'.  •-'.  o:.';     1-^4 . 

Total     01.887  T* 
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thrB 
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V^l* 

ruin. 

ca 

im. 

J.3« 

tan 

2.  Ml 

xm 

e.411 

*m 

A.  M7 

HH 

.VS66 

T.O 

■I.  V.7 
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«« 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  the  years  1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 
and  1880  the  rdative  difference  in  the  nambers  changes  and  that  the 
Bohemian  officials  rei)ort  more  emigrants  as  having  left  than  the  port 
officers  in  Bremen,  which  is  acconuted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  these  years 
Hamborg  was  chosen  by  emigrants  as  port  of  departure  in  preference  to 
Bremen. 

In  former  years  many  Bohemian  emigrants  directed  their  steps  to  Bns- 
sia,  Mid  espedally  to  the  districts  of  Kiew  and  Charkow,  as  well  as  to 
the  Caucasus,  where  many  Czech  colonies  exist ;  but  emigration  to  these 
parts  has  now  ceased  entirely  and  instead  to  Russia,  it  now  finds  its 
way  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Australia.  After  the  oc- 
capetion  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegowina  by 
ABStrian  troops,  a  project  was  formed  to  direct  the  current  of  emigra- 
tion to  these  last-named  provinces,  which  are  easy  to  reach  and  are  very 
thinly  p(^ulated.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  this  plan,  however,  it  was 
fotind  advisable  to  post][>one  until  after  the  final  settlement  of  political 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Austria  Hungary  regarding  these  prov- 
inces, and^the  only  class  of  people  w^ho  now  emigrate  from  Bohemia  to 
that  region  are  mostly  Hebrews,  who  proceed  to  Sarajeioo  and  Mostar. 
in  onder  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Austrian  officials  and  the  troops 
who  are  stationed  there. 

WILLIAM  HCNING, 

Vice-CoMul, 
UwiTED  States  Consulate, 

PtaffU€j  Bohemia^  July  0, 1886. 


Emigration  jrom  A uHtria- Hungary. 
[From  statistical  abstract.] 


Yfar. 


1^4 
1*79. 


Austria.    Hnnjiary.     Total.  Year.  Austria.    Hangary.  '  Total. 


5.873  5.873  1^80 .  10,145' 10,  H.") 

lu.fl-J 10.fil2  IhSl j  13,341    ia,841 

9,l'.V.)  I  »,'jri9  1J?>2  '        7,759              1,217  8,976 

5.877  !  5,877  18^3... '        7,366              1,&.»1  8,667 


5.395      .=>,  305       l^^^ 

5.929    1     5.9-J9 


1,357  :       1.357 


BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

REPORT  OF  COSSUL  8TEVART. 

The  official  statistics  fnniished  upon  emi^ratiou  from  Belgium  are 
very  imperfect,  aud  are  j2:iven  out  at  a  very  late  date,  as,  for  instance, 
the  latest  published  report  giviu<j:  any  details  upon  this  subject  is  for 
the  year  1883.  This  report  shows  that  from  1871  to  18S3  the  immigra- 
tion into  this  district  and  into  this  kingdom  has  been  in  excess  of  the 
eiDi^^ratiou. 

Fnjm  this  report  I  have  compiled  Table  A,  showing  the  emigration 
by  province,  sex,  and  destination  from  the  Kingdomof  Belgium  for  the 
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years  1881, 1882,  and  1883.  No  information  is  given  or  attainable  to 
sbow  what  class  contributed  most  largely  to  this  emigration,  bat  from 
this  district  the  majority  probably  came  from  the  indoBtrial  classes. 

By  application  to  the  governmental  commissioner  of  emigration  in 
this  city,  I  have  obtained  the  figares  given  in  the  Tables  B,  C,  and  D. 

Table  B  gives  the  number  and  destination  of  the  emigrants  leaving 
this  i>ort  yearly  from  1872  to  1885. 

Table  C  gives  the  nationality,  age,  and  sex  of  the  emigrants  from  this 
port  for  the  year  1885. 

Table  D  gives  the  age,  sex,  nationality,  occupation,  and  destination 
of  the  emigrants  leaving  the  port  of  Antwerp  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1886,  this  being  the  first  year  in  which  such  details  regarding  emi- 
gration have  been  taken  by  the  officials.  It  shows  that  during  the  fint 
three  months  of  1880  onjy  1G8  Belgians  left  for  North  and  Booth 
America,  and  45  of  these  were  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

It  will  bo  noticcil  that  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  port  of  Ant- 
werp has  grown  very  rapidly  since  the  year  1879.  This  is  owing  to  the 
advautiiges  oficred  by  the  regular  line  of  Red  Star  steamers  from  thi« 
port  to  New  York,  and  also  the  convenient  position  of  Antwerp  as  i 
central  i>oint  easy  of  access  for  those  wishing  to  seek  foreign  homes: 
but  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  ])roportion  of  Belgians  among  tboie 
leaving  is  very  Hniall,  the  whole  numl)er  emigrating  to  America  in  1885 
being  only  1,08;}.  Ilow  many  of  those  going  to  the  United  States  be- 
longed to  this  consular  district  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining,  w 
no  re(*ord  has  been  kept.  1  have  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
for  any  details  that  could  be  given  me  U|>on  this  subject,  but  no  r^ 
H[)onse  has  yet  arrived. 

Nothing  is  known  here  of  any  '^assisted  "emigration  or  of  the  deporU* 
tion  of  criminals,  lunatics,  i)au]>ers,  or  an^'  other  class  of  persons  that 
would  be  objectionable  for  any  Crovornment  to  receive.  Any  such  knoTl- 
tnlge  at  the  consulate  would  of  course  lead  to  a  protest  against  their 
departure,  and  the  steamsliip  company  would  consult  their  own  intenK 
in  refusing  to  carry  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Oovernnient  towards  emigration  is  entirely  pas- 
sive ;  it  neither  encourages  nor  attempts  to  prevent  it.  No  obstacle  ii^ 
phiciHl  in  the  way  of  any  one  wishing  to  leave. 

No  spe<!ial  privileges  or  rates  of  f\ire  are  offered,  other  than  tbotfe 
offered  l»y  the  steamer  lines  carrying  emigrants. 

There  is  no  oppressive  military  service ;  no  onerous  taxation  or  othex* 
local  grievance  to  drive  the  i)opulation  to  abandon  their  country  and 
seek  homes  elsewlien\    True,  tliere  is  a  large  surplus  population  audit 
is  necessary  for  all  to  have  employment  in  order  to  live.     In  varioiu^ 
parts  of  the  King<lom  strikes  have  lately  occurnnl,  very  serious  in  their 
nature  and  effect,  causing  bloodshed  and  the  interference  of  the  military 
to  suppress  them.     In  this  moment  the  attitude  of  the  workingmen  at 
till*  industrial  eeiiters  is  causing  the  Government  much  anxiety,  bat  iu 
this  rity  there  has  been  no  disturbance ;  the  work  people  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  if  not  happy  an<l  e.ontented  they  are  at  least  quiet  and  man- 
age to  live  upon  their  small  earnings  and  remain  at  home. 

JOUN  U.  STEUART, 

ContuL 

United  States  (Consulate, 

Antirtrp,  May  31,  1880. 
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BUB  A. — BiiUgraUom  from  Betgium,  dy  province,  sex,  and  destination,  during  the  years 

1881,  i882,  and  IbS:^. 


ProrinoM. 


GennaDy. 


188L 
ttwerp 

uiden 
Was 

Linaat 

nboorg 

ixeonbanrg 

imctr < 

Total  malM  .. 
Total  femalM 

igato  ... 

1882. 

xtwerp 
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W«a 

EasI 

liaaai 

ttfe 

mboiiTii^.'o ....... 
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Total  males  .. 
Total  femalss 

C>to  ... 

1883. 

kutwMp 

Bnbftat 

FUaden 

Western 

Eastern 

Hiiiuuit . 

Lie?e 

Linboorg 

Loxemboorg 

XtUDQI 

Total  males  . . 
Total  females. 
Aggres:ate  ... 


202 
297 

56 
55 
63 
610 
28 
44 
26 


France. 


684 
685 


1,379 


321 
247 

45 
55 
68 
794 
24 
55 
23 


Great 
Britain. 


436 
2,146 

2,546 
367 

4,229 

225 

9 

408 

511 


34 
111 

38 
25 
23 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Lnx* 
emborg. 


11 
56 

4 
4 
5 

81 

2 

160 

15 


5,716 
5.161 


10,877 


123 

114 


237 


558  i 
2,443  ' 

2,907  I 
513  ' 

3.000  I 
238 
20  ! 
520 
694  i 


57 
111 

54 
2 
0 

16 

1 
0 
3 


162 
172 


334 


7 
86 

6 

6 

15 

88 

1 

185 

16 


Holland. 


759 
471 

99 
354 

83 

157 

225 

225 

9 


Other 
countries. 


92 
333 

101 
80 
62 
52 
36 
95 
37 


Total. 


1,044 
1.063 


2,107 


930 
537 

132 
273 
20 
179 
210 
216 
6 


606 
882 


888 


123 
221 

75 
25 
148 
76 
10 
45 
54 


1,534 
3.414 

2,844 

881 
4,415 
1.128 
298 
707 
601 


8,235 
7,587 


15,822 


1.998 
3,745 

3,219 
868 
3,257 
1,391 
278 
8U5 
696 


864 

5.663 

140 

171 

1,185 

458 

8,487 

868 

5,136 
10,799 

104 

233 

1,108 

321 

7.770 

1,732 

250 

404 

2,293 

779 

16,257 

314 

408 

53 

16 

577 

173 

1,821 

484 

1,776 

108 

43 

593 

264 

3,260 

.36 

2,746 

43 

3 

76 

79 

2,983 

36 

372 

5 

3 

322 

92 

827 

54 

2.923 

14 

11 

19 

147 

3,168 

870 

286 

6 

118 

175 

153 

1,608 

43 

14 

< 

118 

214 

15 

293 

40 

460 

7 

190 

214 

104 

794 

18 

371 

3 

15 

10 

29 

446 

1,  0'_>2 

4,746 

143 

19J 

1,175 

647 

7. 926 

873 

4.590 

90 

203 

1.111 

490 

7,282 

1.895 

9,336 

239 

396 

2,286 

1,056 

15, 208 

Table  B. — Destinatiot*  of  the  emigrants  who  left  the  port  of  Antwerp  per  direct  vessel 

during  the  years  1872  to  ldd5,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


New  York. 


U7l 
le7j 
l?74 
1/^ 
1^4 
1877 
Ul7a 
1»TS 
l§rO 
l**l 
ImC 
1883 
U84 
18^. 


7 
14 
32 
23 
14 
13 
13 
22 
40 
84 
88 
86 
65 
52 


a 
t 

6 


1.237 

2,209 

2.739 

1.666 

1,2.37 

1,460 

1.329 

.  5.158 

13.768 

32.  331 

31,100 

28,060 

23,276 

21, 177 


Phlladel. 
phis. 


« 
> 


10 
13 
14 
15 
12 
12 
16 
13 
10 
7 
11 
12 
11 


(A 
u 

S 
65 


2,288 
2.456 
1,799 
1,962 
2,196 
1.627 
3,103 
4.619 
4.907 
2,818 
2,  474 
1,055 
1.G06 


Brazil  and 
La  Plata. 


« 

> 


4 

10 
4 

7 

18 
21 
32 
35 
20 
30 
40 
31 
2.3 
17 


tc 


387 

1,  709 

121 

1,  270 

4,  055 

1,426 

2.235 

1,507 

1,003 

1,  038 

813 

793 

733 

850 


Boston,   i Baltimore. 


New  Or- 
leans. 


Montreal. 


c 
c 

> 


X 

c 

c3 


a 


4  I 


5 

a 

g 

S 
P4 


1^' 

«2 

a 

X 

eS 
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S 

1  > 

» 

9 

X 


c 


385 
327 
160 


'w 


10 
11 


909 
971 
424 


5 
1 


59 
5 
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Table  C. — Emigration  through  the  port  of  Jnttcerjf,  hy  natUmaWjf,  age,  amd  $eif  fiir  (hf 

year  lt*fb. 


EiuigrantA  by — 


Ago. 


Dcttiittte. 


S4>X. 


Nadonabty. 


AdalU,  ftizt«en  ;  Children  under 
3'eara  and  over.         sixteen. 


>. 


i 


I   = 


S 


9 

-a 


P<T  iHrect  reeeel : 

Bi^Igian 

German 

American 

ED^lish 

Auatro-Hnngarian 

French 

Italian 

Lnxembnrgian 

Dutch , 

RuHnian 

Swiss 

Other  nationalities 


I 


Total. 


Total  both  sexes 

Not  per  direct  vessel : 

B<*l^ian 

Other  nationaUties 


1,081 

14.813 

703 

2,097 

1,341 
482 
614 
7JI 
475 
252 

1.450 
22 


723 

8,H60 

513 

1, 022 

841 

322 

407 

r>04 

331 

171 

873 

14 


•3 

a 


361 

5.M4 

190 

475 

600 

160 

207 

220 

144 

81 

577 

8 


3 


J 

CI 

B 


I 

-a 
a 


i 


I 


1,1 


I 


< 

5 

\l 


V!l 

6.653 

467 

1.429 

631 

260 

343 

430 

264 

144 

786 

10 


211 

8.875 

138 

327 

902 

108 

133 

167 

83 

5t 

414 

G 


152 

2.216 

46 

ltf3 

210 
62 
64 
74 
77 
27 

187 
4 


150 

2.060 

tt 

IM 
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07 
74 
SO 
61 
27 
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1. 
1, 


1. 


r 

001 

mil 
m\ 

mt 

215; 

«1| 
OM. 
TM,. 
475  . 
M7! 
4t6 


• 

91 
1 
i 


24,057     15.190       8,867.11.028,    5.813       8.262       8,054  ,  SXSV   M 


24,057 


17.741 


6.816 


202 
1,400 


129 
1,005  I 


73 
395 


I 


100 
847 


44 

2tO 


29 

158 


)... 


Total. 


Total  both  sexes 


1,602'    1.184 


468 


1,602 


1,251 


851 


Table  D,— Emigration  through  the  port  of  Antwerp,  bg  nationalitg,  age,  •», 

and  destination,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  iM,  ldd6. 


Emigrants. 


AfceaBdaes. 


Nationality. 


I 


Sex. 


Direct  departures : 

Belf^ian 

lierman 

American 

Encllnh 

A  uHtn*- Hungarian . 

French 

Italian    

Lnxeroburgian 

iMiieh 

Kosaian 

SwiuM 

(^her  natiimalities. 


.Nationality.   -    ■ 

Hales.  '  Females. 


63 

478 

0 

78 

21 

18 

17 

36 

12 

4 

97 


AdnlU.  sixteen    '  CUMfW 
yesrs  and  over.  ; 


Male*. !  Females. !  MaW. ' 


166  - 

115 

1,507 

1,020 

74 

♦tt 

529 

456 

150 

129 

68 

50 

2U1 

IM 

224 

Ihrt 

00 

48 

1*. 

10 

337' 

240 

I 

1 

01 
855 

65 
432 
124 

86 
178 
175 

44 

10 
•>■»•» 

1 


82 

824 

8 

00 
18 
lu 

18 
24 

s» 
« 

1 
81 


t 


24< 
174  I 


I 


24  i 
0< 

14  ' 


% 

m 
t 
ir 
t 
I 


Total 


3.  333       2,  515 


H18       2,233 


574 


0 

1 

11 

0 

4 

t 

1 

10 

H 

m   m 

283 

Itt 

^ 

Total  both  iM*xes 

liidirt-<>t  departiirt'ii : 

Bfliiian      

( »ther  nationalities 


.'{,  X<i 


2.i»07 


37 
3<i3 


2JU 


n 


26 
21 M 


9 
45 


Total 


2C5 


iO 


244 


54 


SM 

• 

4 

•  ■  - 

• 

21 

» 

21 

n 

ToUl  both  sexes 


:uo 


298 


42 
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—  Emigrotiom  through  the  port  of  AnUcerp,  bg  nationalitg,  4c. — Continaed. 


Occnpatloo. 

iouUty. 

A^rionlt- 

Commer- 
trial     i 

Othfni. 

OcoupUlon  not 

1 

KoMb     1    Soatta 
Amerid-lAmertc*. 

.rtOTM: 

JOO 
31 

■i 

as 

1 

■; 

» 

1 

11       \ 

i«e  ;        js 

,»l       ™ 

^2 
1 

eo 

387 

■Buigulu... 

a 

la 

tai*" 

! 

m 

lU!           SM 

4ffl 

BUB'       m 

3,1B4 

tpwtarM: 

VI 

1 

SI 

1»-               40 

SB 

n          4B 

BRUSSELS. 


nm,7itli  apopulatioD  of  uearl.v  C,000,000.  furuislies  buta  small  per- 
!  of  emigratiou  to  the  Uuited  States.  Belgium  is,  on  tbe  wbole, 
■eroDH  country,  aud  tbe  iuceiitives  to  emigration  are  not  as  great 
tveral  other  European  nations.    No  method  exists  of  ascertaiu- 

emigration  by  consular  distticts,  and  in  reference  to  tbe  entire 
tion  from  the  Kingdom  a  wide  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
ts  of  the  Belgium  Goverumeut  aud  those  furnished  by  tbe  Bu- 
■  Statistics  of  tbe  United  States,  the  former  making  tbe  number 

less  than  tbe  latter.  Upon  inquiry.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
<crepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  Belgians  leave  for  other 
ea  (especially  France),  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition, 
ling  in  this,  embark  from  those  countries  for  the  United  States, 
irding  to  tbe  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau,  the  anuual 
tion  from  Belgium  from  1374  to  1835,  inclusive,  will  be  seen  from 
owing  table: 
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As  will  be  perceived,  tbere  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  emigratioa 
for  the  last  six  years.  The  population  of  Belgium  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  and  has  become  very  dense,  reaching  to  384  per  square  mile, 
while  in  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Fhinders  it  reaches  to  600. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

No  right  of  primogeniture  or  entaihnent  of  estates  existing,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  lier  soil,  which  to-day  does  not 
excee<l  an  average  of  7  acres,  while  in  West  Flanders  67  per  cent,  of 
the  tracts  do  not  exceed  1 J  acres. 

A  further  cause  of  increiised  emignition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  her 
manufacturing  cities  are  beginning  to  be  crowded  with  skilled  laboreni 
badly  paid  in  comparison  with  those  performing  like  labor  in  the  United 
States. 

The  agricultural  class  furnishes  the  largest  proportion  of  emigrants, 
but  no  method  exists  for  determining  with  accuracy  this  proportion. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist, 
in  Belgium  a  severe  agricultural  depression.  8o  severe  has  it  beoome 
that  at  the  present  time^  in  not  a  few  instances,  tracts  of  land  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation  are  left  entirely'  uncultivated. 

By  the  last  obtainable  statistics,  doubtless  approximately  correct,  to- 
day there  are  in  the  entire  Kingdom  1,199,319  agricultural  laboren, 
consisting  of  671,435  men  and  527,884  women.  The  wages  paid  api* 
cultural  laborers  are  small.  In  the  nine  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  tlM^ 
range  (avoiding  fractions)  as  follows,  twelve  hours  constituting  a  day^ 
lal>or: 


Wagee.  I      Men. 


With  board per<lay.. 

Without  boanl .do... 

ATeratfi?  for  the  Kingdom: 

With  bounl per  day.. 


Oenis. 
S2toie 


17I»U 


5ito»!      n»ii 


2%  U 


Without  board do....!  40  ■  • 

If  it  were  possible  with  these  wages  for  the  laborer  to  h^TMidai 
sufficient  sum  to  pay  his  expenses  to  the  United  States,  I  have  nodooM 
the  emigration  would  l)e  largely  increased. 

CHABACTEB  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

As  a  class  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Belgium  are  honest,  patwoti 
industrious,  and  economical.  In  political  sentiments  they  are  eminentlj 
conservative;  in  morals,  religious.  The  anarchical  and  socialistic €l^ 
meiit  in  only  to  be  found  in  cities,  an<l  is  principally  composed  of  fr 
<*i;:ners.  Iti  native  intelligeiioo  the  B<*Igian  ]K'asant  d(jes  not  essentially 
dith*r  from  tliose  of  other  Kuropisui  countries.  Xo  compulsory  sysM 
of  <Mliic:itioii  rxistin;;:.  his  ^radr  of  instruction  may  be  regarded  astov. 
It  is  (jiiitr  ('4'rt:iin  tliat  less  tlian  .'iO  ])cr  rent,  of  children  between  th6 
;i;:esof  tivoiiud  tittccii  years  attend  tlio  i>riiiiai'y  sc1hx»1s.  in  ISSS^ofthB 
>onn;Lr  nuMi  drafted  into  the  standin;^  army,  most  of  whom  come  from  thi 
a^M'iciiltural  rlass,  IT)  per  rent,  eonld  iM'itlier  read  nor  write,  48  percent 
eould  lead  anil  write  sif'ply,  and  M  \hv  eeiit.  posses.siMl  a  primary  edo- 
<'ation. 

Not  niifreuuentlv  a;;i-ieultural  laboieis  are  the  owners  of  the  hooM 
they  occupy,  wit  h  a  small  garden  attaclie<1.    Th(.'se  houses  are  geDenliy 
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niposed  of  a  kitclieu  ou  the  lower  floor,  with  a  room  occupied  as  a 
^ping-room,  also  two  sleeping-rooms  above.  When  rented,  the  rent 
from  $2  to  83.50  ])er  month. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  agricultaral  laborer  is  composed  of  ])Otatoe8, 
tieat  or  wheat  and  rye  bread,  lard,  vegetables  in  the  form  of  soup, 
td  in  time  of  harvest  a  little  pork.  Butter  is  a  luxury  attainable  by 
It  few,  and  when  used  at  all  one  or  two  pounds  a  week  is  regarded 
.  a  large  supply  for  a  family. 

Clothing  is  cheap,  men's  coarse  woolen  suits  costing  from  $3  to  $4, 
itton  and  woolen  from  $2.50  to  $3,  heavy  shoes  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and 
^mmon  shirts  47  cents. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Belgium  furnish  but  few  emigrants, 
at  no  method  exists  of  determining  the  exact  number.  From  Charle- 
n,  a  large  mining  and  glass  manufacturing  center  in  this  consular  dis- 
rict,  there  is  from  time  to  time  a  slight  emigration  of  miners  and  glass- 
rorkers.  The  number  of  the  latter  class  within  the  past  fifteen  years, 
•xdusive  of  women  and  children,  will  not  exceed  250.  As  in  agricult- 
ire^  so  in  mining,  there  exists  a  very  severe  depression,  in  consequence 
}f  which  the  prices  paid  miners  are  small. 

At  Charleroi  they  earn  an  average  of  67  cents,  while  at  Mons,  which 
is  exclusively  a  mining  district,  they  earn  only  an  average  of  48  cents 
per  day.  In  certain  mines  at  present  they  are  only  employed  four  days 
in  the  week.  I  need  not  say  that  in  such  cases  much  misery  and  suiier- 
ing  exists.  The  miner  finds  himself  compelled  to  retrench  expenses 
fcr  clothing,  meat,  butter,  and  milk,  until  at  last  he  is  forced  to  subsist 
on  bread  and  i)otatoes.  Fortunately  for  him,  at  the  ])resent  time  the 
prices  of  these  articles  are  low.  Some  miners  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  glass- workers  are  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  occupy.  Where  rent 
is  paid  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  month. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  statement,  the  result  of 
investigation  df  the  monthly  earnings  and  expenses  of  three  families  of 
coal  miners: 

The  first  family'  is  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and  four  children,  one 
over  twelve  years.  The  earnings  of  husband,  wife,  and  son  amount  to 
^21.74,  the  expenses  to  $24.96,  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  paid  from  previous 
savings  or  in  the  contracting  of  debt.  The  second  family  is  composed 
of  husband,  wife,  and  four  children,  all  under  twelve  years.  The  earn- 
ings of  husband  and  wife  amount  to  $19.88,  and  the  expenses  to  $19.50. 
TLe  third  family  is  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and  lour  children,  one 
over  twelve  years.  The  earnings,  into  which  enter  the  profits  from  the 
coltivation  from  a  tract  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  average 
to.l7,  the  ex[)ense8  $24.01.  The  difference  in  the  expenses  of  the  first 
and  second  family,  com])osed  of  an  equal  number  of  persons,  is  that  in  the 
one  case  the  wife  is  probably  a  better  and  more  economical  housekeeper 
than  in  the  other. 

This  fact  is  often  met  with :  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  above  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  are  sent  by  their  parents  to  labor  in  the  mines. 
The  only  excuse  for  this  consists  often  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
case. 

As  a  class  miners  are  more  intelligent  than  agricultural  laborers. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  write.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  more 
^ces,  for,  while  habitual  intoxication  is  very  rare,  they  spend  more 
money  in  the  drinking  shops  and  in  gambling. 

The  earnings  of  glass- workers  are  eoinparativi^ly  lar^Lje,  and  conse 
QQently  their  general  condition  better  than  that  ot  the  miners,     (ikiss- 
Noirere  earn  from  $77,20  to  $96.50,  and  assistants  from  $28.95  to  $38.00 
per  month. 
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MABBLAGE. 


Marriage  iu  Belgium  is  surronndeil  with  many  formalities.  For  males, 
from  tiie  age  of  eigbteeii  to  twenty-five;  and  of  females, from  fifteen  to 
twi  uty  one.  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  absolutely  required.  In  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  parents,  the  consent  of  the  father  is  saffi- 
cient.  It'  the  parents  are  deceased,  the  consent  of  the  grand  parentsis 
require<l. 

If  neither  the  parents  nor  grand  parents  are  living,  and  if  either  of 
the  parties  is  under  twenty  one  years,  the  consent  of  the  *'*eon9eilde 
famille^  is  required.  The  ^^conseil  defamille^  is  comiM)6ed  of  a  jOKtice 
of  the  peaces  and  the  six  nearest  relatives. 

For  males  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  and  for  females  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  a  rej}i>ectful  and  formal  request  must  be 
made  to  the  parents  or  grand  parent  for  their  consent.  If  this  consent 
is  refused  the  request  must  be  repeated  still  twice  at  intervals  of  i 
month,  and  a  month  after  the  last  request  the  marriage  can  be  cele- 
brated without  the  consent.  This  formal  request  is  made  by  two  nots- 
ries,  or  by  a  single  notary  and  two  witnes.%s,  and  the  necessary  oertil- 
cate  of  the  requests  must  be  fiknl  in  the  proper  office  before  the  mar- 
riage.   zVbove  thirty  years,  only  one  formal  request  is  ueceasary. 

The  laws  of  Belgium  recognize  marriage  as  a  purely  civil  coDtmvt. 
In  many  instances  it  is  ]>erforn)ed  a  stHx>nd  time  by  a  priest,  but  a  mere 
religious  niarriuge  ])OKsesses  no  validity  whatever.  It  is  a  panishaUe 
offense  to  celebrate  it,  if  not  preceded  by  the  civil  ceremony.  Widow* 
ciinnot  marry  until  ten  months  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

DIVORCE. 

Belgium,  though  essentially  a  Catholic  country,  has  laws  regnUtiogr 
divorce,  but  such  divorces  are  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  chuitti. 
The  causes  for  divorce  are  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  adultery oB 
the  part  of  the  husband  coinmitred  in  his  own  dwelling,  bad treatmenty 
grave  insults,  and  punishment  for  crime. 

Divorce  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  mutual  and  coutiuued  consent 
of  the  parties  expre8.sed  iu  the  manner  prescribeil  by  law  and  acoordiil 
to  the  evidenite  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  prove  that  life  in 
common  has  liecome  '^  insu])|K)rtnble.^    Such  a  divorce  cannot  be  hid 
until  two  years  after  the  marriage,  n<»r  unless  the  husband  is  twenly* 
five  years  of  age  and  the  wife  twenty-one.     It  cannot  be  had  aAcr 
twenty  years  of  marriage,  or  when  the  wife  is  forty-five  years  of  mt> 
In  all  eases  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  grand-parents  mast  be  hii 
Once  divorced  the  same  parties  cannot  contract  a  second  marriage  witk 
each  other.     In  case  of  divorce  for  cause  the  woman  cannot  con trMlt 
second  marriage  until  the  expiration  of  ten  months,  and  in  case  rf 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  neither  of  the  parties  can  contract  a  occorf 
marriage  until  the  expiration  of  three  years.      Where  a  OMise  far 
divorce  exists  there  can  be  a  separation  ^'de  corps ;^  to  obtain  which 
the  mutual  (consent  of  the  parties  is  necessary.     Where  the  separatioa 
^^fle  aprpM-'  has  been  pronounced  for  any  other  cause  than  adultery  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  the  original  defendant,  after  the  expiration  of  thrie 
yeai*s.  craii  <leinan<I  a  divorce,  which  cannot  he  had  unless  the  origiDil 
plaintiff  consents  to  the  annulling  of  the  original  decree  of  2«eparatioAi 
The  nunilN'r  of  divorces  in    l>elgiuin   is  coinpanitively  small.     In  the 
province  of  ]>rahant  (in  wlii<'li  Brussels  is  situated),  with  a  i)opalatioa 
<»f  ]  ,1^1  L.'ili  1,  the  number  of  divorces  in  18.S4  was  114.    Daring  the 
3*ear  there  were  7,450  marriages. 
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CHILDREN,  LEGITIMATE  AND  ILLEGITIMATE. 

There  are  no  bastardy  laws  in  Belgium  and  the  paternity  of  an  ille- 
;itimate  child  cannot  be  sought  for.  A  bastard  can,  by  certain  legal 
)roceedings,  l>e  legitimized.  In  the  province  of  Brabant  the  births  for 
:be  years  1830,  1881,  1882,  and  1884  were  as  follows : 


Years. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

isao 

28.242 
20,002 
29,  U09 
28,964 

4,021 
4,286 
4,205 
4,233 

m  

\m 

, 

m 

There  is  no  deportation  known  of  chronic  paupers,  criminals,  or  insane 
perM)n8from  Belgium,  also  no  assisted  emigration.  In  the  matter  of 
emigration  the  Government  is  entirely  neutral.  No  special  privileges 
orntesof  fare  are  offered  to  emigrants  either  by  the  Government  or 
eorporatious. 

WILLIAM  SLADE, 

Consul, 
Ukitbd^  States  Consulate, 

BrusselSj  June  21, 1886. 


VERVIER8  AND  lilEGE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  ROBERTSON. 
EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  Liege  is  of 
^fry  little  importance.  The  Belgians  are  not  credited  with  being  very 
'^ceessful  colonists  or  with  having  any  aspirations  in  that  direction,  and 
although  the  population  is  the  densest  in  Euro[)e,  something  over  400 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  the  people  do  not  emigrate.  The  soil  is 
made  to  yield  richly  and  the  Belgians  can  live  on  very  little.  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  claimed  as  a  Wallou"  (province  of  Liege)  colony,  but  is  an 
«ception  to  the  rule. 

There  are  societies  here  in  Belgium  for  the  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion to  some  of  the  South  American  countries,  but  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  with  any  such  philanthropic  intentions  towards  the  United 
States.  The  few  ciises,  and  they  are  very  few,  which  have  come  under 
Diy  personal  observation  are  those  of  glass-workers,  njost,  if  not  all  of 
^h(HD,  have,  before  starting,  secured  positions  in  the  United  States, 
through  friends  already  there.  The  general  belief  that  one  can  make 
money  in  the  United  States  easier  than  anvwhere  else  seems  to  be  the 
preraihng  cause  of  emigration,  as  really  skillful  glass-workers,  in  some 
of  the  departments  at  least,  can  earn  very  high  wages  here  at  home. 
What  little  emigration  there  is  to  the  United  States  is  from  the  indus- 
tnal  classes.  Although  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  discipline 
h comparatively  lax,  and  the  work  light,  an<l  I  do  not  beli^'ve  that  it 
kasany  influence  whatever  on  emigration.  It  is  said,  also,  that  few 
Belgians,  at  least  from  this  province,  leave  their  <;ountry  with  the  in- 
^tion  of  taking  up  a  permanent  residence  anywhere  else.    The  desire 

H.  Ex.  157 5 
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and  hope  is  always  to  make  a  little  money,  and  then  to  return  and  8p< 
the  balance  of  their  days  at  home. 

The  professions  of  those  emigrating  are  not  given  in  the  statist 
but  my  personal  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  the  majority  w 
glass-workers,  with  perhaps  a  few  iron  and  steel  workers,  with  tl 
wives  and  families. 

The  following  table  gives  the  emigration  and  immigration  fh>m  1 
to  1884,  inclusive : 


Annn>l  Avermgeo. 

1882. 

1888. 

From  1841 
to  1860. 

From  1851 
to  1860. 

From  1861 
to  1870. 

From  1871 
to  1880. 

» 

ImmiffTfttioiia  .................. 

422 
8S4 

418 
487 

026 
852 

1,156 
506 

8. 278 
1.881 

2.696 
1.666 

j 

^rafflmtiflns 

! 

-%* 

TTiTfinnii  of  AiniffTftlioiia ... 

24 

EzotM  of  inmigiAtloiM 

88 

874 

668 

1.882 

1,882 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of 
period  1851-1860,  the  immigration  has  always  exceeded  the  emigrati 
For  the  year  1884  this  total  emigration  from  this  consular  district  ^ 
1,407,  of  which  number  only  54  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  1 
number  (54),  42  were  born  in  Belgium,  the  balance  (12)  in  other countr 
31  men  and  23  women.  Kather  more  than  50  per  cent,  or  763,  of 
emigration  was  to  Germany,  France  coming  next  with  224,  and  t 
Holland  with  196. 

For  all  Belgium  the  total  immigration  is  given  as  16,558,  of  wl 
number  3,952  were  bom  in  Belgium,  bearing  out  my  previous  staten 
that  a  great  many  Belgians  intend  to,  and  do,  return  to  the  Fatberii 

For  the  same  period,  viz,  1884,  the  total  emigration  from  Belgiai 
given  as  13,993,  of  which  number  only  8,097  are  given  as  having  I 
bom  in  Belgium,  so  that  of  those  born  in  the  country  nearly  halt 
many  returned  as  left  it. 

POPULATION. 

In  1831  the  population  of  the  province  was  375,030,  which,  by  li 
had  increased  to  702,149,  divided  as  follows  :  Males,  350,157 ;  fenM 
351,992.  This  represents  an  increase  of  87.22  i>er  cent  in  fifty-ti 
years ;  an  annual  average  of  6,058. 

In  1880  the  x)opulation  was  divided  as  follows : 


Condition. 


Ut^       W« 


Single 210.861 

MarriiMl ;  109^617 

Widow.TH 13.834  ; 

I)i  vortMHl '  133 


21 

M 


The  divorccMl  were  therefore  .05  per  eent.  of  the  whole. 

In  1S84  there  were  in  the  j)roviiiee  4,S9.>  marriages,  41  divorces, 
20,91S  births  (male  lOJtJl,  leinaU'  10.157);  in  the  city  of  Liege,! 
marriages  and  20  div(»rees.  Of  the  total  of  births  (20,918)  1,859 
given  as  natural,  or  about  0  per  cent.    Tiie  number  of  natural  birthi 
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he  entire  Kingdom  was  14,987.    Number  of  deaths  in  the  province  in 
.884, 13,635,  of  which  number  3,123  are  credited  to  the  city  of  Liege. 

From  the  above  figures,  giving  the  number  of  natural  births  at  9  per 
sent,  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  toward 
!!aeh  other  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  marked  by  an  excess  of  austerity. 
it  should,  however,  injustice  be  stated  that  the  parents  of  a  fair  pro- 
3ortion  of  these  children  intend  to  and  do  marry  later,  or  as  soon  as 
:hey  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

INT£LLIG£NOE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  the  number  of  persons  in  the  province 
who  could  I'ead  and  write  was  410,702,  or  61.88  per  cent. ;  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Verviers  stood  first,  with  66.35  per  cent. ;  that  of  Huy 
second,  with  63.93  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  Liege  third,  with  59.82  per 
cent.    In  Liege  and  vicinity  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
nearly  25,000  people  employed  in  coal-mining,  and  these  are  morally  and 
iDtellectnally  the  lowest  of  all  the  working  classes.    Verviers,  which 
h^s  the  list,  is  where  the  great  woolen  manufactories  are  situated, 
aod  some  of  the  proprietors  maintain,  from  their  private  means,  schools 
for  their  employes  and  their  children,  and  one  at  least  among  them  sup- 
ports a  church.    Another  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  is, 
^t  dnriog  the  recent  epidemic  of  strikes  in  this  country  Verviers  was 
entirely  exempt,  being,  I  think,  the  only  place  of  any  manufacturing 
importance  which  was  so. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  province  is  stated  as  96, 
of  which  8  are  daily ;  70  appear  once  a  week  or  oftener,  and  18  at  various 
periods;  46  are  political;  12 commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural,  and 
38  miscellaneous.  Sixty-eight  communes  in  the  province  have  75  pub- 
lic libraries,  in  which  are  catalogued  184,847  books.  During  1884  there 
were  45,405  outside  readers,  and  42,212  in  the  reading-rooms.  During 
the  year  242,280  books  were  lent,  of  which  there  were — 

Commercial  and  iudustrial 8, 442 

Historical  and  geographical 29, 964 

.     Novels 141,267 

'     Scientific,  political,  mathematics,  »fcc 31,244 

■ 

AGRICULTURAL. 

In  1880  there  were  in  the  i)roviuce  79,558  persons  habitually  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which  number  1G,238  are  given  as  hired  la- 
torers.  This  makes  the  strictly  agricultural  population  11.98  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  gives  on  an  average  about  95  to  each  100  acres  culti- 
vated. 

Average  wagen  of  laborers  per  day. 

^ith  board :  Cents. 

Men,  alK)iit 30 

Women,  about 18 

Without  board : 

MfD.  about 49 

Women 30 

The  province  is  divided  into  23  cantons  and  .'340  communes;  area  in 
acres,  723,712. 

Area  of  teiTitor>-  cultivated .M  h,  r97 

Area  of  territory  iu  forcHts 1  J:5,r)47 

Total G()J,r>44 
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Occupied  by  owners: 

Cultivated 18 

Forests 14 

Uncultivated  land  bolouging  to  the  state,  to  communes,  &,c 4 

37 
Occupied  l)y  tenants 28 

Total *. ee 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  is  c 
pied  by  tenants.  In  1880  the  average  value  of  the  laud  in  the  prov 
was  estimated  as  follows : 

Dcsoiiption. 


Arable  land . . 
Meadow  laud . 


■About. 

These  averages  may  be  a  trifle  high  for  the  present  time,  but  do 
mates  are  given  for  later  than  1880.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1 
and  which  are  produced  in  the  Annuaire  for  the  last  year,  aboat  81 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  Belgium  was  owned  by  private  Individ 
The  cultivated  land  is  divided  into  innumerable  small  parcels, 
wortliy  to  be  called  farms,  and  worked  by  peasant  proprietors  or 
ants  ill  the  proportions  given  above.  V^ery  little  machinery  is  used 
size  of  tlie  farms  not  warranting  its  use.  The  following,  givin[ 
rate  of  earnings  of  the  workingmen  for  the  entire  Kingdom,  I  think, 
be  of  interest: 

Workmen  16  years  old  and  under  earning  (per  day) : 

LetMtlinii  10  cents ^ 

From  \o  to  20  cents ] 

More  tlian  *20  cents 

Over  W)  years  of  age  earning  (per  day): 

21)  cents  or  l<'s« ( 

•20  t<»  10  eents 11 

40  toOiN'ints : 

CA)  To  .*-0  n  iitH 

pn  cviixs  to  si 

More  lliaii  s\ 

If  the  lbregoi!i<^  fi;i^ures  are  correct,  and  they  are  published  b; 
department  of  the  interior,  it  is  not  to  Ik*  wondered  at  that  tiM 
much  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes.  At  the  same  tim 
though  wages  have  decreasetl,  so  have  also  the  necessaries  of  life ' 
important  extent.  The  working  peojde  of  this  province  are  as  a 
industrious,  and  I  think  honest,  but  they  are  veryimprovident,an4 
extrenh^l.v  fond  of  their  "droj)."  The  number  of  cafds  in  Liege  an 
cinity  patronized  by  workingmen  is  enormous.  Much  beer  is  di 
but  a  liijiior  similar  to  gin  is  the  favorite,  and  is  drunk  in  very  1 
quantities. 

There  are  a  number  of  charitable  societies  in  Liege.  The  prin 
one  repoits  4,7 1.")  families  assistetl  during  the  year  1885. 

The  working  i)eoj)le  as  a  rule  are  pretty  well  dressed,  and  appe 
the  streets  at  least  fairly  prosperous  and  contented.     Althongh 
large  quant  it  i<\s  of  liquor  are  drunk,  little  drunkenness  is  seen. 
working  elasses  are  very  prolillt;,  and  the  children  are  made  to  a< 
the  earnings  of  the  familv  as  soon  as  t\wy  are  able. 

G.  I).  KOBEBTSON, 

United  States  Consulate,  Com 

Verviers  and  Liege,  July  22,  1886. 
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SSPOST  OF  CONSVL  MASON. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  firotn  this  port  during  the  past  eight  years 
present  the  following  exhibit: 


EmietmiW. 

Kmtlo 

.litT. 

Tool 

TothBUn 

todSUi™. 

Jm^ 

.."tT 

BfraUviH 

•l-mai  and 

Freucli. 

^^JT 

FrsDch. 

Fofoifin 

^7ls 
ii.m 

)»,CP73 

T,  lau 

m 

14  14S 

si 

33.038 

IS 
00 
71 

343 

mzvz:"'.::'.".'.'. 

8J,4:B 

AU7 

4,8K 

l:;5.7M 

IM.iBO 

603 
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It  thns  appears  that  daring  the  past  eight  years  the  native  French 
Migration   from  here  to  the  United  States  has  averaged  only  sixty- 
thn«  persons  per  annum,  a  number  too  insiguiflcant  to  form  the  basis  ' 
ofsny  elaborate  analysis  or  conclneions. 

Of  the  alien  emigrants  who  sail  from  this  port,  not  less  than  nine- 
tenths  are  Italians,  who  either  come  here  from  Piedmont  with  a  view  to  ' 
fmbarkalion,  or  are  shipped  at  Naples  upon  Marseilles  steamers,  which 
I  ue  spDt  there  for  that  purpose.  These  steamers  return  to  this  port  to 
■  complete  their  lading  and  then  cleiir  for  ports  of  South  Ameriea,  and  it 
Ihogoccurs  that  thousands  of  Itali:in  emigrants  are  registered  as  eom- 
iogfrom  Marseilles,  whoso  only  knowledge  of  this  eity  is  the  little  they 
have  seen  of  it  from  a  steamer  moored  during  two  or  three  days  in  tlie 
harbor.  The  vess<^'!s  of  the  two  regular  steamship  lines  I'roiii  here  lo 
Sew  York  toneh,  en  route,  at  Naples  or  Palermo,  and  it  is  llieie  that 
thty  mainly  receive  the  thousands  of  emigrants  whom  they  laud  every 
jrarat  Castle  tinrden.  For  these  reasons,  only  a  trillinff  minority  of 
Ibeeinigratiou  which  comes  nominally  from  Marseilles  can  be  considered 
«  within  the  province  of  this  report. 

^Tien  from  a  great  port  like  Marseilles,  having  direct  conneetion.s 
*ilh  Dearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  aggregate  emigration  of  native 
French  citizen.s  to  all  countries  aveniges  only  six  hundred  a  year,  it 
mayalmost  l>e  said  that  the  people  of  feoufheastern  France  do  iiof  eiiii- 
grate  at  all.  The  reasons  for  this  are  sufiiciently  obvious.  I'ersistenr 
Md  extensive  emigration  uniformly  has  for  its  causes  either  extraoi' 
•linary  industrial  depression,  a  superfluous  pojinlation,  an  opiire.-*sivi 
liome  government,  religious  persecution,  or  a  restless,  nomadic  char- 
Werwiiich  impels  people  to  alter  thoir  habitat  for  the  mere  s:ike  iil 

i'oue  of  these  conditions,  except  perhaps  the  first,  prevail  in  Southern 
Prance.  French  people  are,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Kurope, 
iome-loving  and  patriotic.  In  general  they  know  very  little  of  foreign 
conunries.     They  are  taught  to  believe  that  no  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
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coin])aral)l(*  with  their  own.  Of  those  who  emigrate  a  majority  leave 
their  fainihos  at  home,  and  i^o  abroad  with  the  hope  of  making  a  for- 
tune in  a  lew  years,  with  which  to  return  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  their  native  hind.  Their  Government  is  not  oppressive, 
and  it  Kii^nantees  freiMloin  of  religious  faith  and  worship.  The  rate  of 
taxation  is  higii  and  military  service  ri^^id  and  burdensome,  bat  tiie 
Trenehman  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  taxes  which  he  pa^'s  and  the 
martial  service  which  he  renders  are  alike  necessary  for  the  support 
and  defense  of  his  (xovernment,  and  there  are  few  things  which  a  French 
citif.on  is  not  willing  to  do  for  the  preservation  and  glory  of  France. 

As  a  iH^o[>le  the  Frencli  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  nomadic 
instinct.  They  lack  the  facility  of  the  Germans  and  other  European 
nationalities  for  acquiring  foreign  languages  and  adapting  themselres 
to  new  and  strange  conditions  of  existence.  They  are  not  uatunlly 
<roIonists.  Life  abroad,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  is  regarded  an 
exile,  to  be  endured  rather  than  sought  for  and  eqjoyed.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  part  of  this  district,  except  perhaps  the  city  of  MarseiUei, 
since  the  bhght  of  epidemic  has  fallen  upon  its  commerce  and  indot- 
tries,  where  the  po])ulation  may  be  considered  redundant.  lu  several 
departments,  notably  the  Basses-Alps  and  Vaucluse,  the  popalationia 
steadily  declining,  and  there  are  villages  and  communes  where  tUs 
decline  already  causes  apprehensions  for  the  future  of  agricaltare.  In 
many  districts  the  laud  is  so  rough  and  difficult  that  the  use  of  labor 
saving  farming  machinery  is  practically  impossible,  so  that  prodaetiv«- 
ness  can  only  lie  secured  by  a  large  and  constant  outlay  of  maooal 
labor.  Whatever  reduces  the  rural  population  therefore  trencheadi- 
rectly  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  EMIGRATION. 

The  I'^reiich  (roveniment  iuteri)oses  no  legal  obstacles  to  emigratioB, 
but  its  influence  and  spirit  are  openly  against  it.  Public  joanials  which 
an'  in  ]N)litieal  accord  with  the  administration  are  especially  active  la 
pul>1ishingdis(*ouraging  reports  from  colonies  and  immigrants  infonigB 
countries  and  in  urging  their  readers  to  be  content  at  home.  For  the 
reason,  already  statt*d,  that  most  French  emigrants  expect  to  reCaia 
home  after  having  accumulated  a  fortune  abroad,  a  large  proporlioa  \ 
go  to  South  AnM-riea,  which,  iH'ing  a  comparatively  new  and  spanctf  ' 
peopled  country,  is  supposed  to  oiler  special  opportunities  for  rapid  a& 
4'uniulati<Mi  of  wtalth.  The  few  who  go  to  the  United  States  are  maiaiy 
thos<'  who  have  relatives  among  the  people  of  the  (lUlf  States,  or  arti- 
saiis  who  seek  in  tiie  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  a  moreprofltabk 
tiehl  for  their  skiiltMl  labor.  The  one  exc4']>tion  to  this  which  haaooae 
under  my  o!)servation  has  been  a  movement  on  part  of  a  small  number 
of  yomi;:  men  trom  tht»  nei;:li]>orhood  of  Montpellier,  who  have  sentoae 
ot  Hh'ir  niimlier  t(»  examine  the  soil  and  climate  of  Texas,  with  avifV 
of  est;ililisliiii;i  th«Te  the  culture  of  wine. 

It  t'nll.iws  horn  all  this  that  the  very  limited  emigration  from  tbi» 
part  of  riiMh'r  to  tilt*  I  lilted  States  inrlndes  little  or  nothing  of  thoi^ 
eh'Mit-nTs  whicli  me  i-onniig  to  Im*  rec(»gni/ed  in  our  country  aa  daspr* 
oils  :iii.|  iiii(|r>ir:iM('.  The  Maiseillaise,  notwithstanding  their  reoofd 
in  l^t-MrJi  lii>tt)r\ ,  :in'  nriilur  a;;itators  nor  anarchists,  and  until  tb^ 
n'i*ent  >tiiK<*  aiM<»n,«;  the  roal miners  at  Hecazeville  (just  outside  the 
limits  o!'  this  distnctnheie  has  Iummi.  during  the  ])ast  five  years,  at 
lea.Ni.  Mo  MTHMis  revolt  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  part  of  Frauotu 
There  are  in  this  city  eominiinists  wla»  hold  secret  meetings  and  rejtiic* 
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>ver  tbe  disorders  created  by  their  clans  in  other  districts  and  conn- 
tries,  but  they  are  under  careful  police  surveillance  and  make  no  serious 
ilemoDStration,  politically  or  otherwise.  During  the  communal  troubles 
Df  1871,  communists,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  300,  rose  and  seized  the 
prefecturo,  from  which  they  were  subsequently  driven  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  but  even  this  small  band  of  revolutionists  were  mostly 
Italians  or  fugitives  from  Northern  and  Central  France,  and  their 
movement  received  no  active  support  from  the  local  population.  Busi- 
ness went  on  as  usual,  and  when  the  abortive  revolution  wa^  suppressed 
popular  opinion  approved  the  execution  of  its  leader  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  confederates. 

Daring  the  recent  elections,  one  candidate  of  communistic  antece- 
dents was  included  in  the  list  of  deputies,  but  he  fell  10,000  votes  be- 
hind his  colleagues,  and  his  recent  attendance  at  Decazeville,  and  his 
outspoken  sympathy  with  the  disorders  there,  have  been  generally  re- 
garded with  ridicule. 

FRENCH  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  situation  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  is  in  a 
state  of  depression  unless  relieved,  must  compel  some  increase  in  emi- 
gration. Besides  the  general  causes  which  during  the  past  five  years 
have  affected  more  or  less  all  French  industries,  the  efifects  of  two  suc- 
cessive epidemics  of  cholera,  followed  during  the  past  six  months  by 
the  most  prolonged  and  severe  visitation  of  small-pox  in  the  history  of 
Marseilles,  have  been  disastrous  to  all  classes  of  commerce  and  manu- 
ftetare.  Among  the  coal-miners  of  this  district  11  per  cent,  of  the  usual 
working  force  was  discharged  or  idle  during  1885. 

Out  of  40  manufactories  of  olive  and  seed  oils,  twelve  were  closed 
daring  the  year.    In  the  iron  manufactories  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
workmen  were  discharged.     Among  the  steamship  lines  the  depression 
was  still  more  marked,  and  tbeir  average  reduction  of  employes  was  not 
less  than  30  per  cent. ;  of  tbe  workmen  in  tanneries,  20  per  cent,  were 
dismissed  for  want  of  work ;  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  the 
force  of  3,340  men  employed  in  1883  was  reduced  last  year  to  2,120,  a 
loss  of  3G  per  cent.;  out  of  70  flouring  mills  in  this  department  20  were 
dosed  last  year,  and  tbe  remainder  for  most  part  were  operated  only  by 
day,  so  that  fully  one-tbird  of  tbeir  former  employes  were  discharged, 
^sothing  could  more  clearly  illustrate  tbe  peaceable,  submissive  char- 
acter of  the  Provencal  working  classes  and  tbe  satisfactory  relations 
between  them  and  their  employers,  than  tbe  fact  that  this  steady  and 
prolonged  reduction  of  working  force  in  these  several  industries  pro- 
voked no  revolt  or  disturbance.     In  many  cases  tbe  sufiering  and  des- 
titution have  been  pitiful,  but  tbe  discharged  workmen  recognize  the 
depression  of  business  as  tbe  real  cause  of  their  distress,  and  patiently 
hope  for  better  times.     ^lendicancy  has  increased,  and  several  meetings 
have  been  held  by  tbe  port  draymen  and  laborers  to  protest  against  tUe 
increased  duty  on  cereals,  which  has  enhanced  the  price  of  bread  and 
largely  reduced  the  import  aud  liaiidling  of  grain  at  Marseilles,  but,  as 
ve  have  already  seen,  the  growing  distress  of  last  year  i)roduced  no 
appreciable  eftect  upon  emigration.     Only  5'SS  native  French  citizens 
emigrated  from  here  during  1885,  and  of  these  40  only  were  destined  to 
the  United  States. 

ITALIANS   IN   FRANCE. 

The  most  noticeable  reaction  has  been  against  tbe  foreign  laborers — 
notably  Italians — whose  presence  overcrowds  tbe  diminished  labor  mar- 
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krt.  T1m*i<'  an?  in  tliis  <!it.y  more  than  5'i,0<K>  Italians^  who  hold  toward 
tilt*  liiitlvi*  hilMM'iii;::  rl;iss<'H  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
('liincMi-  ill  tliM  WrstiTM  American  States. 

Tim  lt:iliaii  laiMirer  is  quite  as  industrious  and  even  more  economical 
than  th«^  Kn-n(^hmaii.  Mis  wants  are  so  few  and  simple  that  he  can  ex- 
ist u)MMi  iiKmall  |K-nuMitaj2:e  of  his  earnings,  and  in  a  competition  of 
wa^fcs  h«Miti(l(M'i>i<ls  the  native  lal)orer.  In  several  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict. th«*re  have  been  heard  re(!Crntl.v  sharp  protests,  attended  in  some 
ihstancfs  by  vioh*ne«%  a^sunKt  the  Picdmontese,  who  swarm  across  the 
frontier  and  seek  em|>]oymeiit  in  mines  and  tanneries  and  apon  public 
works;  l)iit  these  manifestations  have  been  promptly  suppressed  and 
denoiiiie,ed  us  niieivihzed  and  dan j^erous  to  French  working- [.eople  in 
other  eiainti'ii-H. 

rOPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

It.  is  not  pro1>ab]e  that  industrial  depression  will,  in  future,  compel 
any  important  increase  of  emij^nition  from  this  country.  Besides  the 
ingrained  national  aversion  to  wandering,  there  remains  the  fact  that 
France  product^s  no  surplus  population. 

A  comparative  stinly  of  the  birth-rate  of  this  and  other  European 
count ri4*s  shows  France  to  be  the  lowest,  except  Ireland,  in  the  scale 
of  human  pro<lucti(Ui.  While  Kn^land  has  n  yearly  birth-rate  of  35 
per  l,tM)0  inhabitants,  l»avaria  4(t,  l>e1;;ium  51,  iScothunl  S^n  SSpaiu  3»% 
Italy  ^17,  liermany  .'iS,  and  Sweden  52,  France  and  Ireland  have  only 
'J7,  and  even  this  \o\\  stamlard  of  fecundity  is  steailily  declining.  In 
MarseiHcs,  tor  example,  the  birthrate  in  18GG  gave  1  birth  for  every  30 
inhabitants,  but  this  has  gradually  fallen  off,  until  the  avera<re  from 
ISSl  to  ISSii  has  been  less  than  one  birth  to  35  of  the  registereii  l>0|iu- 
latum.  This  loss  becomes  still  more  striking  when  phiced  in  coutnist 
with  the  steadily  iticreasin:;  d  cat  li- rate.  In  this  city  the  birth-rate  dur- 
uic  the  decade  fi>»m  iNio  to  IStiiK  inclusive,  was  4.7  per  1,UU()  inhabit- 
ants iit  isctss  o/  thr  (/ff.'f'.s.  and  this  nptwithstandin;:  the  loss  of  G,UV 
in  OS  b\  tin*  chi'icra  c|Mdc:Kic  oi^  ImI'-ViiJ. 

Puviuu  the  next  tlcc.ulc,  ISTo  lo  ISM*,  a  peri i»d  which  inelmled  do 
epuicnr.cs,  \\w  deaths  were  .n»  pi-r  l.(K»d  inhabitants  in  exevM  of  biriku 
l\^!iv.r.::  iloxMi  to  the  p.i>;  ihicc  \c;us,  a  study  of  the  vital  statisticsof 
^t;^^^^\■.le^  luoci'.ts  \ho  uA\o\\\\\-j:  >:rikin;:  re>ulis: 
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Theorists  attribute  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  of  France,  and  also 
its  increasing  of  death-rate,  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
factories  and  mines  instead  of,  as  formerly,  at  home  and  in  the  liehls. 
The  result  of  sobstitnting  this  prolonged  and  excessive  labor,  instead  of 
the  natural  domestic  duties  of  women,  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the 
proportion  of  still-births  and  raise  the  death-rate  of  children  to  startling 
proportions.  According  to  a  recent  writer  (Mr.  Pierre  Itoux),  50  per 
cent,  of  all  children  born  in  France  die  before  the  age  of  five  years.  Tak- 
ing at  hazard  two  local  and  recent  examples,  we  find  that  of  38  deaths 
during  the  past  week  at  Toulon  24  were  of  children,  while  at  Marseilles, 
during  the  same  period,  the  proportion  was  122  children  in  a  total  death 
list  of  278. 

Morally  the  condition  of  Marseilles  compares  more  favorably,  its  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  births  being  only  IG  against  23  in  Paris,  25  in 
Brussels,  14  in  Berlin,  24  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  41  in  Moscow. 

The  remote  causes  of  a  physical  decline  which,  according  to  published 
statistics,now  causes  the  rejection  for  disability  ot  one-third  of  the  300,000 
conscripts  annually  drawn  for  military  service  in  France,  are  of  course 
far  be^'ond  the  scope  of  this  report,  but  the  facts  herein  stated  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  thelimited  and  decreasing  native  emigration  from  this 
country,  and  the  efforts  of  the  national  and  local  Governments  to  con- 
serve their  physical  resources  by  encouraging  their  people  to  remain  at 
home. 

FllANK  H.  IVLASON, 

ConauL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Marseilles^  June  7,  1886. 


ST.  KTIKNXE. 

REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AG  EXT  COLEMAX. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  i)refects  is  contained  in  inclosure 
^0. 1,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  eoniiriinicationssent  by  tlie  i>refects 
of  Loire,  Ilaute-Loiie  and  Isere.  From  private  sourees  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  most  of  the  (Mni^rants  are  very  poor,  bnt  in<lnstrions  and  ^ 
liouest.  li  is  I'clieved,  but  not  known  as  a  fact,  that  most  of  them,  it' 
Detail,  received  assistance  by  havin<^  their  passa^^e  to  the  United  {States 
paid  by  the  manufacturing  comj)jinies  by  whom  they  were  en;^a;ie<l. 
Those  employed  in  silk  industries  tMni.Lrratcd  to  Patcrson,  X.  J. ;  those 
^ugaged  in  mining  and  in  the  iron  industries  went  to  Tennsvlvania. 

St.  Etienne  not  beini^:  a  seaport  city,  much  ottlie  desire<l  information 
is  difficult  to  obtain.     I  can  hear  of  no  emi<rrants  who  have  been  assistetl 
^v the  French  Govcrnujcnt.  ln<leed,  the  ])olicy  oftlie  Ciovcrnment  seems 
to l>e  to  prevent  em i<jration,  and  the  Fi'en(*li  as  a  «j^enttral  tiling  scrm 
^trv  little  inclined  to  emij^rate,  antl  nothin*::  but  necessity,  poverty,  a!id 
vaijt  ot  em|»loyment  seems  to  move  tlicTu.     There  seems  to  be  noemi- 
Ijfatioij  from  this  district  brou«;ht  aiM)ut  by  c<jni[)nIsory  military  serv- 
ice, onerous  taxation,  or  strikes.     The  main  cause  of  emi;xi'ation  is  that  - 
tie  manufactures  of  silk,  iron,  and  lire-arms,  and  the  minin<(  of  coal  do- 
lot  afibnl  einployuKMit  to  the  popidatiou.     Uence,  a  lar^^e  number  of 
'tidQstrious,  honest,  and  hanlworkin;;  |)eopl(\  skilled  in   ribbon  maiiu 
6ctares,  in  steel  works,  and  in  the  mining  of  c<»al,  would  jriadly  emi- 
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grate  to  the  United  States  if  they  had  the  means.     The  French  are  very 
reticent,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  desired  facts  from  them. 

DANIEL  COLEMAN, 

Commercial  Agent 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

St.  Etienncj  June  18,  1886. 


French  Republic,  Prefecture  of  ths  Loirb,    . 

8L  EtiemneyMmjfZL 

The  prefect  of  the  Loire  has  the  lionor  of  forwarding   to  the  commercial  audi 
8ular  Af^entof  the  United  States  the  information  uskeil  for  in  his  letter  of  tbe96cbot 
May,  on  the  mihjuct  of  emigratiou  from  his  department. 

LM  of  emigrants  from  the  Loire  to  the  United  States  from  the  year  1873  to  ike  ymr  18ft. 


Tear. 


No.  of 
emigrants. 


1873 

23 

Ilj74 

14 

1873 

2 

1876 

5 

1877 

0 

1K78 

I 

1870 

1880 

1 

7 

Year. 


ira.«f 


c 

s 
I 
s 

i 

m 


1881.... 
1882... 
1883  ... 
li'84.... 

1885... 

Total 


The  calling  which  has  fnmished  most  emigrants  is  that  of  mining.  There 
a  certain  nnmber  of  mechanics,  and  some  weavers,  and  smiths,  Slo.  Id  all  e 
igration  is  from  the  indnstrial  classes. 


Department  of  the  Hautb-Loirs, 

First  Division,  Secoxd  OFncB, 

Le  Pmy,  June  tt,  IM 

Monsieur  :  In  n*ply  to  your  request  of  the  Ist  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  infonayii 
that  the  premMit  lists  at  the  prefecture  of  the  Haute-Loire  show,  aa  follows,  tbof^ 
sons  who  havt',  in  my  department,  since  January  I,  lc^3,  asked  for  paaapoita  to  Iki 
United  States  of  America,  to  wit : 

Land  propri«'tors t 

IIuHhandnien ...••• •••  t 

Shoemaker i 

Thooloj;ical  student 1 

Priest I 

Watchnitiker •••• 1 

Miller-boy 1 

Jt>iner ^ 

Men-hunts ' 

Miniii;;  laborer ' 

Members  of  his  family ' 

Total I* 

A<Tept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  very  <listiM^uished  couHideratioD, 


FitKNt  II    IiKI'inMC,  ]*KKFK(TURK  OF  IskEK, 

iirrnoMe,  June  15.  \^ 


Mo.vsiF.ri: :  I  have  the  honor  t(»  iiil'onii  yon  that  tiic  number  of  «^migranta  froattt 
Department  of  Isere  to  the  I'nited  Statry.,  Kinrc  1^7:t.  amounts  tf>  the  number  of  M. 


Tills  is  all  the  information  I  ean  ;;ive  you  on  this  siiUjiM't. 


I 
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COGNAC. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  IRISH. 

rhere  is  no  emigration  whatever  from  witbin  the  bounds  of  this  district  and  agency 

the  United  States,  and  scarcely  any  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  people 

m  contented  to  remain  in  their  own  land  nnder  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 

kced. 

during  the  period  of  time,  now  nearly  two  years,  in  which  I  have  resided  here,  less 

in  one- half  dozen  persons  have  made  inquiries  at  this  office  with  a  view  to  a  home 

the  United  States. 

t  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  unique  for  the  continent  of 

rope. 

J.  E.  IRISH, 

Consul, 
JxmtD  States  Consulate, 

CognaCy  France,  May  18,  1886. 


NICE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BATHE  WAT. 

Emigration  from  France,  either  iudividually,  or  in  masses,  for  a  per- 
inent  settlement  outside  of  its  own  dominions,  has  never  been  so 
irked  as  from  other  populous  couutries  of  Europe.  The  national  tra- 
Kon  and  race  characteristics  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  at  vari- 
ice  with  the  idea  of  expatriation. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  extreme  section  of  the 
;«nch  Kepublic  has  always  been  iufrequent  and  incouspicuous.  The 
irrow  valleys  and  the  hillsides  of  this  region  between  the  Alps  and 
le  sea  sustain  an  agricultural  population  quite  disproportionate  to  that 

the  city  of  Nice,  and  the  towns  of  this  district;  and  the  conditions 
sewhere  of  large  divisions  of  ownership  in  land,  an  overplus  of  de- 
endent  laborers,  and  consequent  insufficiency  of  wages,  do  not,  to  so 
irge  an  extent,  here  prevail. 

It  is  from  the  rural  classes,  in  all  countries,  that  nine-tenths  of  enii- 
[ration  is  drawn,  but  here  the  farms  lie  in  small  parcels,  are  cultivated, 
or  the  most  part,  by  native  owners  and  tenants,  who  find  for  their  prod- 
ice  in  a  market,  compelled  to  seek  its  supplies  largely  from  distant 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  a  ready  and  remunerative  sale,  and  who,  with 
the  same  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  inherited  ideas  and  customs 
and  to  primitive  implements  and  methods  of  tillage,  remain  habitually 
on  the  soil. 

There  are  many  of  course  to  whom  emigration  would  be  desirable, 
hat  these  principally  are  of  feeble  industrial  motive  or  faculty,  or  those 
^ho,  without  guidance,  have  iusaflicient  enterprise  for  such  an  adven- 
ture, or  to  whom  the  means  and  opportunity  are  denied. 

Inasmuch  as  no  Atlantic  lines  sail  from  Nice,  there  is  no  ofticial  reg- 
'•''tration  on  the  subject;  yet,  as  the  result  of  strict  inquiry,  I  estimate 
hat  not  more  than  one  hundred  personsof  this  country  since  1873  have 
H't  this  <listrict  for  the  purpose  of  settlin;j:  in  the  United  States.  These 
^ere  g<*nerally  young  mechanics  and  artisans,  with  enough  money  to 
nable  them  to  remove.  Some  of  tliem  were  alienated  through  labor 
'rikes,  others  were  impelled  thereto  by  the  rigorous  conscription,  which 
ei^hs  so  heavily  on  the  youth  and  manhood  of  France,  but  more  were 
d  by  desires  for  new  experience,  and  natural  hopes  and  ambitions  for 
e  improvement  of  their  circumstances,  prospects,  and  fortunes. 
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The  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  within  which  this  district  is 
situated,  lias  a  surface  of  925,000  acre^,  and  a  population,  according  to 
the  oilicial  census  of  1881,  of  219,973  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Nice  then 
numbered  06,279,  Cannes  19,385,  Mentone  11,000,  Orasse  12,087,  Anti- 
bos  5,923,  Villefranche  3,489.  In  it  also  are  comprised  not  less  than 
152  scattered  villages.  Nice,  and  the  towns  above  named,  contain 
44,873  acres  within  their  limits,  two-thirds  of  which  are  fairly  proUfie 
and  highly  cultivated.  In  these  civilized  and  rather  overcrowded  cen- 
ters, which,  from  peculiarity  of  climate,  attract  to  them  every  winter 
myriads  of  foreigners  in  search  of  health  and  recreation,  the  mode  of 
living  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  other  large  towns  in  Europe,  and 
of  those  in  America.  Not  only  are  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life 
here  at  the  disposal  of  ample  fortunes,  but  its  common  wants  are  also 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  means. 

To  those  dependent  on  their  own  labor,  conditions  vary  with  the 
season.  In  winter,  when  75,000  travelers  per  month  are  poaring  into 
and  out  of  Nice,  and  remaining  at  its  hotel  and  inns,  on  visits  more  or 
less  protracted,  the  trades  are  brisk,  the  storesof  the  merchants  crowded, 
and  the  publicans,  with  their  numerous  retainers,  are  busy  with  Uie 
harvest.  In  May  this  combination  of  pleasure  and  profit  is  snddenly 
dissolved,  nearly  all  houses  and  places  of  entertainment  are  closed  un- 
til the  ensuing  October,  all  occupations  are  checked  and  become  dor- 
mant, and  employes  are  dismissed  en  9?2a^«e  and  temporarily  thrown  oat 
of  other  resources  of  livelihood.  Some  return  to  the  farms,  some  seek 
other  callings,  but  with  many  the  refuge  of  enforced  economy  is  not  suf- 
licient  to  protect  them  and  their  families  from  pitiful  destitution.  From 
the  Ibregoiug  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prosperity  of  Nice  does  not 
arise  so  much  from  its  general  industries  or  it«  commerce,  as  it  does 
from  an  annual  and  generous  crop  of  strangers,  sheltered  by  its  monnt- 
tains  from  the  northern  winds  and  ripened  under  its  genial  sun.  The 
phase  is  not  essentially  different  at  the  maritime  towns  of  Cannes  and 
Mentone,  although  each,  like  Nice,  is  productive  of  oranges,  lemons, 
perfumery,  and  oil.  Grasse  and  Vallauris,  Mongins,  Biot,  Yence,  and 
St.  Paul  du  Var  are  especially  famous  for  flowers  and  olives.  In  Grasse 
itself  500,000  pounds  of  the  blossoms  of  cassia,  jasmine,  tuberose,  ver- 
bena, violet,  and  jonquil  are  picked  every  season,  and  converted  into 
odorous  extracts,  at  70  distilleries. 

The  olive  woods  extend  over  7,500  acres,  and  G7  hydraulic  mills  ex- 
press annually  1,600  ])ounds  of  oil  for  the  table,  and  of  course  a  large 
amount  of  inferior  quality.  Grasse  apjiears  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
production  of  soap,  oil,  and  ])erfumery  in  this  country.  The  city  of  Co- 
logne yearly  orders  00,000  francs  worth  of  the  essence  of  neroli,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  various  perfumes  are  exported  to  Kussia,  Germany, 
and  above  all,  the  United  Stales. 

Kiiiploynient  is  thus  given,  not  only  to  men,  but  also  to  many  women 
and  eliihlren,  and  the  business  is  profitable  to  all  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. I  am  impressed  that  in  portions  of  Southern  California,  which 
are  so  rich  in  flora,  the  same  industry  might  be  undertaken  with  favor- 
abh*  results. 

Further  inhuid  the  Ali)ine  slopes  foster  a  people  as  simple  in  their 
customs  and  character  as  they  are  in  their  re<iuirements.  Tlieir  villages, 
situated  ai)art  at  great  altitudes,  are  distant  from  active  centers,  and 
accessible  only  by  rocky,  undulating  paths  or  a  system  of  roads  miser- 
ably inade<|uate  and  discouraging  to  transportation.  They  live,  gener- 
ally, on  their  own  farms,  in  stone  houses  centuries  old  an<l  discolored 
by  lime  and  smoke,  and  in  filthy  surroundings.    They  raise  hemp,  com, 
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ne.  potetooti  and  a  litfle  wheat  (all  of  which  they  consame) ;  weave 


and  seldom  visit  the  caj:>ital  or  de- 
[et  their  sheep  and  herds,  or  when 

f  appear  wretched  becaase  they  are 
V     Dg  and  not  eager  for  improvement. 

n  and  independence,  and,  compara- 
ry,  have  little  or  no  desire  to  emigrate 


ucir  own  elotb,  tneed  some  cc 
MflDd  to  fbe  lowlandSt  except  to 
dfltvw  by  nnnsnal  necessity,  T 
nooTy  bot  areoontented  and  pe 
Ihn  flsiilt  fai  thefar  peenliar  fk 
tifi^  ignotant  of  their  own  e6\ 
to  maj  ctin&t. 

Btigwlarly  in  Ave  years  an  ei  inmeration  of  the  inhabitants  is  reqnired 
1w  Mr.  Bneh  eensns  was  hen  i  made  in  May,  1886,  and  the  popnlation 
srfihe  dtar  of  mcey  ^part  firom  its  foreign  residents,  was  then  stated  at 
77;MB  aools.  The  number  of  its  houses  was  placed  at  6,482,  and  of  its 
hanaeh  Jdcra  at  aO/MS.  From  the  end  of  May«  1881,  to  the  same  period 
in  1888^  there  was  an  increase  of  10,983  inhabitants,  or  nearly  2,200  for 


As  the  ofBcial  statisties  of  1886  are  as  yet  nncompleted,  I  famish  the 
feBowing  atstoment,  not  from  this  year,  but  from  1881,  by  ages  and 


AipalsfiMi  ^JHo$,  ly  M§m  wtd  mam^  aeoorUng  to  tkdenunuof  1831,  including  /oreigner§. 


DMCilptioii. 

TTad«r  illteeo  jeuv. 

Yifteoi  to  tttf 
yean. 

Orer  fifty  yean. 

ToUU. 

Males.   iFemalM. 

i 
1 

Male». 

Femalea. 

Malee.     Females. 

•  ■■^^^^  '*^*^** T^JiOH ......  ...... 

8.735 
1,505 

8,925 
1,506 

16,575 
2,971 

19,546 

17.589 
3. 152 

7.081  !        7.874  r        All  270 

FmlfBCfn  ...M.,M , 

1,272          1,321 

11,877 

TMal 

10,IW0 

10,521 

20,741 

8. 353  ;        8. 695           7H.  MM 

•  ' 

The  active  professional,  mercantile,  mechanical,  and  agricultural 
and  generally  laboring  classes  of  Nice  were,  in  that  census,  computed 
to  reach  22,026  in  number,  with  an  average  of  four  persons  iu  each 
household. 


WAGES  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 


As  illustrating  the  economic  condition  of  some  of  these,  I  give  the 
following  rate  of  wages,  and  the  exx)eu8es  of  subsistence,  possibly  sug- 
gesting motives  for  emigration. 

Skilled meehmnics ptjrday..  $1  20to$l  60 

Carpenters do....       yo       1  00 

Maaons per  hour..         8  10 

Fann  bands per  dny..        50  GO 

Workmen  on  roads  and  buildings  (usually  Italians) do....        30  40 

To  those  accQStomed  to  the  abundance  of  America,  the  food  of  the 
ordinaiy  laborer  here  appears  meager  and  insufticicnt,  although  per- 
haps well  adapted  to  his  habits  and  the  climate.  He  seldom  eats  meat, 
but  lives  principally  on  Indian  meal,  bread,  vegetables,  and  wine.  In 
oonsequence  partly  of  heavy  "  octroi"  dutj^  many  articles  of  consump- 
tion are  very  expensive.  Flour  costs  $10  to  $15  per  barrel ;  beef,  25  to 
00  eents  per  pound ;  mutton,  20  to  50  cents ;  ham  and  bacon,  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound,  and  cofifee,  45  to  60  cents.  Meal  is  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  wtoa  of  the  country  6  to  8  cents  per  bottle. 
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Tho  (lepartiiient  of  Alpes  Maritiiues,  within  which  this  district  is 
situated,  has  a  surhice  of  925,(MK)  acro8,  and  a  popuhition,  accorcliDfr  to 
tlie  (»lli('ial  census  of  18S1,  of  L*10,97.'{  inhabitants.    The  city  of  Nice  then 
nuinlKTcd  <K>,L'7i),  Canuos  10,3S5,  Mentone  11,<M>U,  Gra8sc  12,037,  Anti- 
Im's  r>,l)L':i,  Vtllefranelie  3,4V.).    In  it  also  arc  comprised  not  leas  than 
l.'i^  scattered  viUages.    Nice,  and  the  towns  above  named,  contain 
4I,S73  acres  within  thi^ir  limits,  twothinls  of  which  arc  fairly  prolific 
and  hi>rh1y  cultivated.    In  these  eivilizcil  and  rather  overcrowded  cen- 
ters, which,  from  peculiarity  of  climate,  attract  to  them  every  winter 
niviiatls  of  furei;;ners  in  search  of  health  and  recreation,  the  mode  of 
liviii;;  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  other  larj;:e  towns  in  Europe,  and 
of  those  in  America.    Nut  oidy  are  the  comforts  and  elcKance^  of  life 
hero  at  the  dis]»osal  of  ample  fortunes,  but  its  common  wants  are  also 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  means. 

To  those  de]>cndent  on  their  own  labor,  conditions  vary  with  the 
season.  In  winter,  \vh<*n  7ri,(KK)  travelers  per  month  are  pouring  into 
ami  out  of  Nice,  and  remaining  at  its  hotel  and  inns,  on  visits  more  or 
less  protractcil,  t  he  trades  are  brisk,  the  storesof  the  merchants  crowded, 
ami  the  publi<:ans,  with  their  numen>u8  retainers,  are  Ims^-  with  the 
harvest,  in  May  this  combination  of  pleasure  an<l  profit  is  suddenlv 
diss(»lved,  nearly  all  houses  and  places  of  entertainment  are  closed  un- 
til the  ensuing  October,  all  occupations  are  checked  and  become  dor- 
mant, and  employes  are  dismissed  ^yMita/r^e and  temporarily  thrown  oat 
of  other  resources  of  livelihood.  Some  return  to  the  farms,  some  seek 
otlu*r  callings,  but  with  many  the  refu<i:e  of  enforced  economy  is  not  siif- 
ficienr  to  protect  them  and  their  families  from  pitiful  destitution.  Froa  | 
the  rore;^oin^  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prosperity  of  Nice  does  nol  j 
arise  so  much  from  its  general  industries  or  its  commerce,  as  it  d<M 
tVom  an  annual  and  ^enei-ous  crop  of  strauji^ers,  sheltered  by  its  moaB^ 
talTi^  from  the  northern  winds  and  ripened  under  its  genial  sun.  The 
phiise  is  not  essentially  ditlercnt  at  the  maritime  towns  of  Caunesand 
Mentone,  althou;:h  each,  like  Nice,  is  pnHluctivo  of  oranges,  lemODi» 
pert'umery,  and  oil.  (irasse  and  Vallauris,  Mongins,  Uiot,  Vence,aDd 
St.  1':hi1  du  Var  are  especially  famous  for  flowers  and  olives.  In  Gram 
itself  rin(»,(MHi  pounds  of  the  Idossoms  of  cassia,  jasmine,  tul>er08e,  T€^ 
liciiii,  violet.  an«l  jon(|uil  are  picked  every  season,  and  converted  into 
odorous  extracts,  at  70  distilleries. 

The  4»live  woods  extend  over  7,.'»(H)  acres,  and  07  hydniulic  mills  ex- 
]iress  annually  l.iMHt  poumls  of  oil  for  the  table,  and  of  course  a  laris 
amount  of  interior  (luality.  (irasse  appears  to  have  a  monopoly  of  tSs  j 
production  of  >oap,  <»il,  and  perfumery  in  this  country.  The  city  of  Go*  j 
lo;:ne  >eai!y  orders  t»<MMio  francs  worth  of  the  essence  of  neroli,  and  is-  j 
n)t!;si^  «]n:intities  of  various  perfumes  are  exported  to  Hussia«  UennSQJi  i 
aiid  abipve  ail,  the  United  States.  I 

Miiiplitx  tiifitt  is  thus  ;;iven,  not  only  to  men.  but  also  to  many  woBtt  I 
anil  ciiihirrii.  and  tin*  business  is  pn»titable  tt»  all  and  constantlj  is-  p 
crr.:>in;:.  I  ain  impressed  that  in  port  ions  of  Southern  California,  whick 
a  1 1'  >«»  lirli  iti  ihira.  the  same  industry  mi^^dit  be  undertaken  with  famr 

I^irtlit-r  iiilatid  the  Alpine  slopes  foster  a  people  as  simple  in  thfV 
i'n>:()[iisiin:l  character  as  iln-y  are  in  their  rt'<pnrements.  Their  vtllaMk 
>itiiatt-d  apai  I  ar  ;:ifat  altinnhs,  a!'«*  distant  from  active  centers,  SM 
acrrsHjiiic  4,1] I \  hy  Ku  Ky,  undulating  paths  nr  a  s>>tem  id'  roads  oiitH^ 
alil\  iiiadt  (|naii*  aii'l  di>ci»uia;:in.L:  to  traiis]Mirtatifm.  They  live,  geii^ 
ally.  Mil  their  own  latnis,  in  >to]ic  iiouses  centuries  old  and  dtscoloiid 
by  time  and  smoke,  and  in  tilthy  snnoundings.    They  raise  hemp, coiVi  [_ 
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rye,  iK)tatoes,  and  a  little  wheat  (all  of  which  they  consume) ;  weave 
their  own  cloth,  breed  some  cattle,  and  seldom  visit  the  capital  or  de- 
scend to  the  lowlands,  except  to  market  their  sheep  and  herds,  or  when 
driven  by  unusual  necessity.  They  appear  wretched  because  they  are 
poor,  bnt  are  contented  and  ];)ersevering  and  not  eager  for  improvement. 
They  exult  in  their  peculiar  freedom  and  independence,  and,  com])ara- 
tively  ignorant  of  their  own  country,  have  little  or  no  desire  to  emigrate 
to  any  other. 

Be^ularly  in  five  years  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  is  required 
by  law.  Such  census  was  hei*e  made  in  May,  1886,  and  the  popuhition 
of  the  city  of  Nice,  apart  from  its  foreign  residents,  was  then  stated  at 
77,262  souls.  The  number  of  its  houses  was  placed  at  5,482,  and  of  its 
hoasebolders  at  20,508.  From  the  end  of  May,  1881,  to  the  same  period 
in  1886,  there  was  an  increase  of  10,983  inhabitants,  or  nearly  2,L'00  for 
each  yeai*. 

As  the  official  statistics  of  188G  are  as  yet  uncompleted,  1  furnish  the 
following  statement,  not  from  this  3*ear,  but  from  1881,  by  ages  and 
flexes: 

Popmlaiiou  of  Nice,  by  ages  and  sexes^  according  to  the  census  of  IB^Jl,  including  foreigners. 


D— criptiop. 

Undorflft 

cen  j'ears. 
Females. 

Fifteen  to   fifty 
years. 

1 

Over  fifty  voars.   ! 

1 

Totil. 

Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femali'A. ' 

7,  .174 
1,321  j 

8.735 
1,565 

8,025 
1.596 

10,575 
2,971 

17, 589 
'        3,  ro2 

7,081 
1,272 

66.279 

yWtl^i>t*r» r 

11,877 

10,546 

Total 

10,300 

10, 521 

20.741 

1 

8,353 

8,695 

78, 156 

The  active  professional,  mercantile,  mecbauii^al,  and  agricultural 
and  generally  laboring  classes  of  Kice  were,  in  that  census,  computed 
to  reach  22,026  in  number,  with  an  average  of  four  persons  in  each 
hoasehold. 

WAGES  AND   SUBSISTENCE. 

Ab  illustrating  the  economic  condition  of  some  of  these,  I  give  the 
fcUowing  rate  of  wages,  and  the  expenses  of  subsistence,  possibly  sug- 
gesting motives  for  emigration. 

Skilled  luechanics pt-rdav..  .^1  'iOto^l  GO 

Carpenters do.*...  IM)        1  0(» 

**6on9 .- per  hour..  H            10 

*ymi  hands l)«.'r  day..  .'»()            ()<) 

•Workmen  on  roads  and  buildings  (usually  Italians) do 'M)            -10 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  abundance  of  America,  the  food  of  the 
ortlinary  laborer  here  appears  meager  and  insutilcient,  althougli  per- 
haps well  adapted  to  his  habits  and  the  climate.     lie  seldom  eats  meat, 
but  lives  princiy)ally  on  Indian  meal,  bread,  vegetables,  and  wine.     In 
^nsequence  partly  of  heavy  **  octroi"  duty,  many  articrles  of  consumi)- 
tion  are  verj'  expensive.    Flour  costs  $10  to  $15  |)er  barrel ;  beel*,  25  to 
W cents  per  pound  ;  mntton,  20  to  50  cents;  ham  and  bacon,  30  to  35 
fsents  per  pound,  and  coflfee,  45  to  GO  cents.    ]Meal  is  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  vine  of  the  country  6  to  8  cents  per  bottle. 
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wayH  a  necessity  for  them,  unless  they  are  teroix>rarily  provided  for  by 
Botuo  friend  who  has  preceded  them,  and  at  whose  solicitation  they 
have  been  induced  to  emigrate,  and  this  appears  to  be  frequently  the 
v^ase. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  social  condition  of  these 
emigrants,  except  that  they  are  industrious  and  steady  and  will  be 
found  to  be  willing  wage-earners,  and  that  they  will  inost  likely  become 
goo<l  citizens  of  their  a^lopted  country,  and  will  in  a  few  years  become 
inspired  with  nnich  of  that  patriotic  love  for  the  land  of  their  adoption 
that  they  had  for  their  native  land.  At  first  they  will  be  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  grasp  the  meaniug  and  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  new  social  conditions  by  which  the^'  will  find  themselves  surrounded, 
but  when  they  master  the  knowledge  that  in  their  new  homes  parity  of 
thought  is  blende<l  with  lilierty  of  action,  they  will  respect  themselves 
more  and  more  and  love  their  new-born  social  status  In^tttr  and  better, 
for  in  their  old  home  social  condition,  liberty  of  action,  meant  immorality 
and  promiscuous  cohabitation  among  the  sexes  to  a  large  extent  among 
the  working  classes,  and  its  inevitable  demoralizing  results;  acondi* 
tiou  which  shows  by  the  oflicial  statistics  that  of  all  the  children  born 
in  the  community  from  onetif'th  to  one-sin'enth  are  illegitimate,  accord- 
ing  to  the  locaticm  and  conditions  surrounding  the  particular  comma* 
nity.  Applied  to  the  whole  po])ulation  it  may  be  said  that  marriages 
are  frequent,  but  as  these  marriages  are  nearly  always  based  upon  a 
monetary  consideration  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  it  may  not 
be  surprising  to  be  told  that  separations  are  also  frequent,  and  that  do- 
mestic life  is  not  always  as  pleasant  and  happy  as  it  might  have  been 
had  Cupid,  that  angel  messcuger  of  love,  been  called  in  and  consulted 
in  the  matter  before  the  hymeneal  knot  was  tied. 

A  young  man  and  woman  of  suitable  age  and  mature^  judgment  may 
indulge  the  'Mender  passion,'^  and  seek  to  binil  themselves  together  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  if  the  parents  of  eirher  of  the  would- 
be  contracting  ]mrties  object  to  the  union  of  the  twain,  the  loving 
couple  must  eontiiiue  to  live  separately,  or,  if  the^'  live  and  cohabit  to- 
gether, it  must  be  without  the  latilieaiion  of  the  law  and  the  holy  sanc- 
tion of  the  ehureh.  This  latter  eoiiry:e  \h  the  one  most  frequently  Uiken, 
but  there  is  no  eriuiinality  in  it. 

So  binding  is  this  law  re(|uiring  ]>arental  C4mM'nt  to  a  marriage  that 
if  tiie  man  and  woman  be  even  forty  years  of  age  they  cannot  marry 
without  the  eonsentof  their  parentsjf  living,  and  without  this  pn)visioii 
of  law  being  strictly  comi)lied  witiu  the  French  code  •will  not  recog- 
nize the  marriage  as  valid,  although  the  nuirriage  be  iKM'formed  in  a 
foreign  country  where  sueli  parental  t-onsent  is  not  reqnircil.  If,  how- 
ever, parents  are  unreasonable  in  refusing  to  grant  their  consent,  tha 
son  or  daughter,  who  has  attained  the  ag4»  of  iwrntylive  years,  may 
take  the  matter  into  a  court  of  competent  juris<lietion,  and  by  judicial 
decTet*  4'onipel  tlie  granting  of  the  eons<*nt  ]>rayed  lor.  Hut  as  the 
pt'in('i]Kil  valid  reas«)ii  (»n  wliieh  a  parent  may  rest  his  (»r  her  refusal  t<* 
tilt*  granting  of  tlie  consent  is  that  the  father  or  mother  wouhl  not  wisli 
to  live  with  the  proposed  soninlaw  or  ilaughterinlaw  in  their  old  age 
or  at  the  present  tinu^  is  sutlieient  to  defeat  the  action  in  most  cascia^ 
the  courts  are  very  seldom  resorted  to  in  snch  cases,  aiul  the  marriage 
g<H»s  by  default. 

This  law  r(M|uiring  consent  is  sai<l  to  have  many  times  resulted  din* 
iistrously  to  Knglish  girls  who  have  married  Frenchmen  temi»orarily 
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residing  in  their  coau try,  withoat  the  aathorizingcouseDt  of  the  French- 
man-s  parents,  demanded  by  the  French  code,  being  prodnced,  and 
after  a  time  the  Frenchman  has  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
then  it  is  that  the  English  wife  finds  out  that  she  is  only  "  wife"  on 
the  British  side  of  the  Channel.  Foreign  girls  marrying  Frenchmen 
who  are  at  all  likely  to  return  to  their  continental  homes  afterwards 
should  always  see  that  the  ratifying  consent  of  his  parents  to  the  mar- 
riage is  duly  furnished  in  legal,  auibeutic  form. 

Bat  one  caHe  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  which  an  Ainerican  girl  had  heon  a 
Tictini  to  this  consent  provision  of  the  French  marriage  code.  About  four  years  ago 
I  had  a  correspondence  with  an  attonjey-at-law  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  wlio  had  for  a 
client  a  widow  with  three  minor  children.  It  ai»peare<l  from  this  correspoudeiice  that 
this  widow  when  a  girl  had  contracted  a  marria«;o  with  a  P>enchmau  who  had  lived 
in  th«  United  States  a  few  years,  an<l  hail  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  That  the  husband  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  children  but  a 
snuiU  amonnt  of  property.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  father,  who  resided  in  France, 
also  dieil  leaving  considerable  property,  but  that  the  heirs  in  P'ranco  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  claims  of  the  American  widow  and  her  children  to  any  portion  of  tlie  es- 
tate «>n  the  ground  that  she  had  not  been  married  in  accordance  with  the  French  law, 
the  hnsband  not  having  obtained  the  re(iuire<l  consent  of  his  father  to  such  marriage  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  France  she  would  not  have  been  considered  as  his  wife,  and 
that  his  children  would  for  like  reason  be  considered  and  hehl  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
not  entitled  to  inherit  their  father's  property  in  France,  although  the  mother  was 
legally  married,  and  the  children  were  born  in  holy  wedlock  according  to  the  laws 
Of  the  State  of  Iowa.  This  view  being  considered  correct  according  to  the  French 
code  regulating  marriages,  I  think  the  case  was  abandoned,  and  no  further  eftV>rt 
made  to  secnre  for  the  children  their  father^s  right  of  dowry  in  his  father's  property, 
it  being  in  France,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  reach  of  the  American  law.  At 
least  I  never  heard  anything  further  regarding  the  mattin*. 

ASSISTED  EMIGRATION. 

I  know  of  no  deportation  of  chronic  paupers,  or  insane  persons,  with 
or  without  Government  aid,  or  of  any  pauper  '*  assisted"  einij:rration 
whatever,  and  1  do  not  think  that  such  cases  exist  in  this  district. 

I  have  not  been  informed  that  the  Government  takes  any  interest  in 
aiding  emigration  to  foreign  countries.  3Iy  information  teaches  me 
that  the  French  Government  would  prefer  that  its  citizens  should  emi- 
grate to  the  French  colonies,  but  I  know  of  no  special  privileges  or 
rates  of  fare  offered  by  the  Government  or  corporation  to  induce  such 
emigration  at  the  present  time. 

JOBX  L.  FRISBIE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate. 
Rheims,  France,  May  26,  1880. 
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XANTE8. 

REPORT  OF  COySUL  SHACKKLFORD. 

From  information  derived  from  vnrious  sources,  no  emigration  lias  taken  placf  from 
tlii« ronsular  district  to  the  Unite<l  States  or  any  otlur  countrv  for  the  past  twrutv 

Thel)^tt»T  clans  f»f  workmen,  those  havinjr  p«'riiianent  <niploym«'nt  in  tlie  shio-yanls, 
iron-rnills.  an«l  oth»'r  works,  are  industrious  and  iru^^al,  saving  a  f-w  sous  out  of  cvr-ry 
'ranc  tl)ey  eani.  Tliey  are  naturally  kind-hearted  and  fond  of  their  hoinrs  and  their 
fMldren.  Th'»ir  wants  are  few,  and  tbey  are  contente<l  aud  ha]>py  wlu-u  these  ^iul- 
P'<?  wants  are  satistied.  Those  residiuj^  in  the  cities  have  small  apartments  adapte<l 
^*^  their  means  and  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort.  Many,  however,  live  in  the 
'^♦•iahlwirinjr  villa;:e8,  owning  or  renting  an  acre  or  two  of  land  and  cultivating  a  few 
'"^■g'-tahles  for  market ;  their  wretched  one-story  dwellings  would  not  be  considered 

H.  Ex.  157- — 6 
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habitable  by  the  same  class  of  workmen  in  onr  conntry.  They  hare  no  ambition,  no 
desire  to  improve  either  their  minds  or  modes  of  life,  bat  are  content  to  follow  in  tlie 
footsteps  of  their  ancestors. 

The  laboring  men,  without  permanent  employment  but  depending  npon  daily  Joba 
for  their  support,  chiefly  come  from  Lower  Brittany.  They  are  ignorant,  many  ap^ak- 
inc  only  the  patoit  of  their  conntry,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write;  Althy  in  their 
hs^its  and  addicted  to  intemperance.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  letting  to-mor- 
row take  care  of  itself.  Their  food  is  mainly  brea<l  soup  and  a  kind  of  pancake  made 
of  buckwheat.  They  are,  however,  hard  workers,  patient  and  obedient,  and  crime  ia 
of  rare  occurrence  among  them. 

Fishing  is  a  source  of  industry  along  the  coast,  the  catching  and  caring  of  sar- 
dines affording  a  partial  livelihood  to  a  largo  number  of  the  poorer  classca ;  bot  ae 
catch  of  this  nsh  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  far  below  the  average,  great  dla- 
tress  has  existed  amoujo;  tnem. 

The  best  understanding  exists  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  I  liave  nerer 
heard  of  disputes  or  strikes  occnrring  in  this  district. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  morals  of  the  city  : 

Births  in  Nantes  in  ten  months: 

Legitimate 1,968 

Illegitimate 909 

Still-bom : 

Legitimate 109 

Illegitimate 


Total •«. 

Deaths  during  the  same  time 2,790 


Decrease  in  popnlation 

As  the  population  of  Nantes  is  1*25,000,  there  was  but  one  birth  to  every  51  inhabil* 
ants. 

n.  A.  SHACKELFORD. 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Xantti,  June  23,  1886. 


BORDEAUX. 

JtEPOHT  OF  COSSUL  liOOSETELT. 


In  reply  to  Department  eirciilar  dated  April  27,  188G,  I  have  Xhm 
honor  to  submit  the  following;  statistics,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be|r  to 
say  that  previous  to  1877  no  statisti<^s  of  emigration  were  kept  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  it  is  only  since  1884  that  a  elassitied  re(M>rd  has  l>eeu  kep^ 
showing  the  sex  of  peoide  emigratinic  to  the  United  States: 


Yenr.  Mult^.       Female.      ToCaL 


1877 l.T9» 

lJi'7H 1.:  ^ 

1>»7» 

1M.> 


2.  Mi 

IH^'J l«*Otf 

18M ll,il» 

1884 7  <'«t:>           2  '.Hi I  i.tfl 

1885 »•.  14'.»           J  Kill  I*,!* 


Toul V\\i\^        r».u»n        03 IM 

Ajrrirultural,  laborin;:,  and  doin<*stir  servant  <'hissi»s  <*ontiil>nti*  modt 
toemi;rniti<»n.  Th<'  principal  eau><*sot  cini^ratinn  iVimi)  tliisd«*p:irtmeDt 
are,  eomimlsory  military  service;  prcvadin;,^  low  wa;;cs  in  all  brancbM 
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of  trade^  an  overcrowde<l  state  of  popnlatioD,  especially  in  the  soath-  < 
ern  portion  of  this  district;  depleted  vineyanls,  i>riiici pally  caased  by  > 
the  anremitting  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  and  contiimed  bad  har-^ 
yeeta.    These  people  are  generally  of  qaiet  habits,  emigrating  to  better 
their  condition  in  life,  and,  if  possible,  become  owners  of  homes.    As  a 
rale,  they  are  steady,  trustworthy,  and  economical.    Their  social  condi- 
tion is  such  that,  not  only  are  the  moral  obligations  lightly  considered, 
bat  it  induces  a  loose  manner  of  living  among  the  unmarried  of  both 
sexes.    They  are  never  land-owners,  but  generally  small  tenants,  who, 
through  frugality  and  greatest  economy,  succeed  in  amassing  a  small 
capitid  with  which  they  emigrate. 

The  working  classes,  with  rare  exceptions,  receive  a  very  moderate 
education;  some,  besides  general  attainments,  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  some  particular  art  of  manufacture.    Unmarried 
workingmen  living  in  the  same  city  as  their  relatives,  generally  remain 
in  the  family  home,  however  cramped  or  poor,  until  they  marry. 
The  general  living  expenses,  not  including  food,  are  as  follows: 
Bent  per  month  for  a  single  room  furnished,  $2.38;  room  unfurnished, 
$1.30;  two  rooms  unfurnished,  $3;  two  rooms,  small  kitchen,  and  cellar, 
anfurnished,  $5  to  $6.    A  family,  however  numerous,  seldom  rents  more 
than  two  rooms,  kitchen,  and  cellar.    The  daily  food  consists  of  soup, 
vegetables,  bread,  and  cheap  wine.    The  expenditure  for  clothing  is 
mcxierate,  as  a  workingman  can  comfortably  clothe  himself  in  a  suit 
costing  from  $2.50  to  $3. 

MARRIAGE. 

Early  marriages  are  customary  in  this  locality.  The  ceremony  must 
be  performed  by  a  mayor  or  deputy  mayor.  Previous  to  1791  religious 
marriages  were  recognized  as  lawful,  but  since  that  date  only  civil  mar- 
riajres  are  legal.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  i)erforming  a  marriage  prior 
tf»  the  civil  ceremony  is  liable  to  a  tine  irom  $3  to  $i'0  ibr  the  first  offense, 
from  two  to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  a  much  lon^^er 
l>frio<i  for  the  third  offense.  The  law  requires  that  a  man  shall  be  ei^rlit- 
<^u  years  of  age  and  a  woman  lifteen  before  contracting  niairiage.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  Government  permits  marriage  under  these  a^es. 

Anian  not  havingattained  his  t  wenty-fiftli  year,  or  a  woufan  her  tweuty- 
first,eaunot  marry  without  the  consentof  their  respective  parents.  If  the 
mother  refuses  her  consent,  that  of  the  father  is  snflicient.  If  the  father 
•Mnsane  or  dead,  the  consent  of  the  mother  is  necessary  and  sufficient, 
h*  both  parents  are  dead  or  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  the  consent  of 
the  grand-parents  must  be  obtained,  and.  as  in  the  case  of  parents,  the 
(oDseDt  of  the  grandfather  is  sufficient  to  legalize  the  marriage.  If  pa- 
rents and  grand-parents  are  dead,  and  if  guardians  or  trustees  have  been 
appointed,  their  consent  must  be  given.  A  man  having  passed  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  a  woman  her  twenty-tirst,  can  contract  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  parents,  after  having  respectfully  and 
formally  made  three  demands  for  their  consent,  allowing  a  month  inter- 
nal between  each  demand.  After  having  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
jears  for  the  male,  and  twenty-five  for  the  female,  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted after  having  made  one  demand  only  for  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents. 

Marriage  between  direct  descendants,  legitimate  or  natural,  brother 
orsister,  legitimate  or  natural,  between  uncle  and  niece,  aunt  or  nephew, 
wprobibit^.  In  certain  cases  the  Government  has  allowed  marriage 
^tween  uncle  and  niece,  aunt  and  nephew.    In  such  instances  the  per- 
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mits  are  issued  by  the  miuister  of  justice,  to  whom  the  application  mast 
be  addressed. 

Married  couples  are  compelled  to  mutually  aid  and  care  for  one  an- 
other, and  to  proi)erly  rear  their  children,  and  to  also  aid  and  nbelter 
their  i>arents  when  the  latter  are  in  need.  The  husband  must  protect 
his  wife,  and  she  must  obey  and  follow  him  wherever  he  may  select  hia 
home. 

A  married  woman  cannot  si|::n  any  act  or  document  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband,  only  in  such  cases  where  the  rijjht  has  been  re- 
served by  a  marria;;e  contract ;  she  can  then  si;jn  any  document  con- 
cerning: the  administration  of  her  ])ropcriy,  antl  also  sign  her  will. 
Marriaj^es  may  be  contracted  with  or  without  a  marriaj^e  contract. 

DIVORCE. 

Divorce  was  lirst  established  in  France  March  21,  18(K'i;  abolished 
May  8,  1816,  and  reestablished  July  24,  1884,  in  a  modified  form.  Di- 
vorce in  this  consular  district  is  of  rare  occurrence.  When,  however, 
divorce  is  granted,  the  husband  may  immediately  marry  a^ain,  whereas 
the  wife  must  remain  single  tor  the  perio<l  of  ten  months  before  oon* 
tractinij:  a  second  marriage.  The  law  enlon*es  this  discrimination  be* 
tween  husband  a'ld  wife  to  determine  the  father  of  children  that  may 
be  born  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first  marria^i^e.  Illegitimacy 
is  rai-ely  known  outside  the  working  classes. 

PAUPERS. 

The  French  Government  never  banishes  paupers  or  insane  persons 
from  its  territory.  As  far  as  practicable,  such  persons  are  assisted, 
and  when  utterly  dei)endent  and  homeless  are  placed  in  proi>er  asylnms. 

The  Government  places  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  wishing  to 
emigrate;  still  it  does  not  encourage  or  favor  emigration  either  to  the 
United  States  or  other  countries.    The  emigrants  leave  volnntarily. 

CHILIAN  AGENCY. 

The  Chilian  Government  has  established  a  general  agency  of  colooi'- 
zation  at  Paris,  and  agencies  at  Bordeaux  and  other  European  centers* 
A  limited  number  of  emigrants  are  i>ermitted  to  enter  the  coantxy 
yearly ;  one  of  the  essential  conditions  is  that  each  family  must  have» 
small  capital  (in  coin).  The  capital  required  shall  be  proi)ortionate  Up 
the  l>enefits  conceded  by  Government.  The  agents  are  instructed  UP 
refuse  as  colonists  all  applicants  not  understanding  agriculture,  as  well 
as  those  not  having  sufficient  means  to  establish  themselves  after  ar* 
riving  in  thecountr>%  Those  having  a  small  c^ipital  and  not  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  agent  lK*fore  quitting  Fnincav 
but  emigrate  to  seek  work,  as  domestic  servants,  general  mechanicSyOr 
farm  lalM)n*rs,  are  designated  as  fn^e  emigrants,  and  consequently  maat 
pay  full  emigrant  fare,  emignint  tare  l>eing  acconling  to  an  agn^enieot 
existing  between  the  Chilian  Government  an<l  certain  steamship  com- 
panies, half  the  regular  fiire,  and  is  as  follows:  SiHrond  class  ]H*r]>erHOD« 
G25  francs ;  thinl  class  ]»er  person,  I'GO  tnines;  children,  Ihim  H  to  1^ 
years  of  age,  half  fare.  Each  emigant  is  allowed  2iM)  ]N)unds  of  bag- 
gage. Free  emigrants  obtain  their  tickets  from  the  genend  agent ;  the 
ticket  entitles  free  entry  of  their  luiggage  tlm)ugh  the  customs,  and  aliio 
free  transportation  of  same  on  Government  niilroad  from  port  of  arrival 
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rint  of  deHtiuatiuii.  Thi;  Goveriinient  conucdvs  tlit-  folluwing  bene- 
D  emigrants  satUfji'iii};  Governmeut  couditioiiH : 
I  An  iidviiiKsci  of  100  IraDtixpercnpita  on  Ibui^iiuKlomautled  aspas- 
nontry.  Tliv  rate  lieiug  'jm  fruiitM,  the  «r»i^nuil  only  iiajs  100 
BB  for  t4iu  paMUitttf  from  Bordeaux  to  Tftlcaliutiuo. 
I  CoDCt»wion»of  COt'i  lOUntsrvMuflund,  t)io  |>riuuuf  whicli  ieuoty«t 
Iminfid  t>y  the  CIiilianGoverumt^ut.  Pnt;  uonvci4«i»u  nf  woodland. 
t  Free  trnn«]Ki!tutiou  utid  ludgiiig  iu  Utiili  from  Ttilealiiiaiio  to  the 
Ui>i>. 

I  OntUiltonii  uivdical  uttundunw  for  two  yvura. 
I  A  |>cuKioii  of  20  wMs  iKT  (lay  pvr  adult,  from  timti  of  nrrkal 
I  M-tUvil  in  thf  coUiuy. 

1  A  iMiir  of  nxun,  1  cow,  and  100  boards  witli  wbicti  to  eointtrnct  a    , 
«,  or  ;tO0  hoards  minus  the  cow,  <J2  iiounds  of  nalU,  and  seeds. 
>e  »naut  of  money  udvuno^d,  or  articles  furniHliitil  as  above  staled, 
■et>Ald  to  thvOovernmvnt,  witliout  interest,  at  tlic  expiration  of  a 
■d  term.    KmiifrHnts  aru  proliibited  from  ttelliuK  aiitmaltt.  tools,  of 
emeuts  fnrnisliud  tlium,  until  iLe  same  are  puid  for.     ITntil  reu«nUy 
loverument  of  tlie  Argentine  lU'publie  oflercd  siintliir  iri<liii;fmeDt4  j 
DisTHots.  bat  tlie abuse  of  the  privileges  duei<l<-il  IIm'  (rovi-innivntto  ;* 
nitinnetlieni.     Tlie  only  indiieeineiils  How  olUnil  In  Ili^i  (iovem- 
t  ;iri-  fn'i- li'il-iti'i  iiml  f..i.i|   for  ft  v.  ■  days  iiUrr  ;irnval  u[    itin-nos 
iB,  and  free  transportation  by  rail  or  steamer  to  aay  partof  tlieiie- 
ic     Thetw  inducements,  added  to  climate  advantages,  bave  infla-  ^ 
d  emigration  to  Sontb  America. 
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HAVRE. 

BEPORT  OF  C0X8UL  DUFAIS, 

The  emigratioD  from  this  consular  district  may  bo  de  scribed  as  ^^  nil' 
Probably  not  au  hundred  persons  have  emigrated  from  it  daring  the 
last  ten  years.  The  French  people  are  admittedly  not  an  emigrating  or 
colonizing  nation.  If  a  Frenchman  emigrates  his  ambition  is  to  amass 
some  property  abroad,  and  then,  Chinese  like,  to  return  home  to  eiyoy 
it.  The  emigration  from  France,  such  as  it  is,  is  directed  to  different 
countries,  to  the  United  States,  principally  from  the  eastern  provinces, 
like  Lorraine  and  the  Vosges  Mountains;  from  the  Basque  provinces, 
of  which  Bayonne  is  the  chief  town,  to  the  liiver  Plate,  and  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Mexico;  whithersoever  they  are  attracted  by  friends  and 
relations. 

The  population  of  France  is  increasing  verj'  slowly,  in  fact  slower 
than  any  other  European  nation,  and  the  result  of  the  quinqnecnial 
census,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  is  looked  for  with 
much  interest.  Havre  is  expected  to  show  au  increase  of  about  3,000; 
Paris  proper,  i,  c.,  the  twenty  wards  which  in  1881  had  a  iK)palation  of 
2,238,924  souls,  appears  with  2,254,550  souls  in  1886,  or  an  increase  of 
only  15,632.  The  department  of  Calvados,  situsited  across  the  river 
Seine,  one  of  the  richest  in  France,  is  actually  losing  population.  The 
French  don't  like  large  i^imilies,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  prop- 
erty, which  the  laws  of  inheritance  demand. 

From  the  tables  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  it  wiD 
be  seen  that  of  the  emigrants  who  embarked  from  here  during  the  last 
thirteen  years,  the  French  form  a  sniiill  proportion,  the  Italians,  Swiss, 
and  even  the  Germans,  who  generally  use  their  own  ports,  largely  oat- 
numbering  them. 

Answering  the  questions  of  the  circular  seriatim,  I  beg  to  submit  a 
table  showing  the  number,  nationality,  sex,  &c.,  of  every  year's  emi- 
gration from  Havre  since  tlie  year  1873  to  1885,  inclusive. 

I  am  informed  that,  although  skilled  French  workmen  form  a  not 
inconsiderable  i)roporlion  of  the  immigration,  the  agricultural  laborers 
form  a  majority.  Of  course  the  continuous  labor  troubles  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  finding  and  retaining  steady 
occupation,  militate  seriously-  against  the  movement  of  skilled  workmen 
towanls  our  shores. 

Enforced  military  service  is  not  an  essential  stimulant  to produceemi- 
gration.  Although  every  Frenchman  has  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy, 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  the  number  of  those  who  don't  ap|>ear,  when 
their  time  comes,  is  iiisignitieant.  Should  the  future  recruit  be  in  a 
foreign  country  when  his  number  is  drawn,  his  parents  or  guardian  are 
informed  that  he  is  summoned,  and  if  he  should  not  ap]>ear  (unless  ex- 
cused by  doctor's  an<l  consular  certilicates  of  his  being  disqualified  for 
the  stMvice)  he  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  deserters,  and  should  he  later 
n^turn  into  France,  he  would  not  only  have  to  serve  his  time,  bat  be 
subject  to  punishment.  Confiscation  of  i)roperty  does  not  exist.  Gov- 
ernment assists  him  through  its  agents  to  return  home  for  military  serv- 
ice <lutv. 

Tlu*  French  people  submit  patiently  to  the  onerous  taxes  the  Govern- 
ment i)iles  on  tliem;  of  course  there  are  loud  complaints,  but  neither  ex* 
cessive  taxation  nor  over- population  is  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  end* 
gration. 
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to  point  of  deHtination.    The  Govemmeut  concedes  the  following  bene-  \\  \ 
fits  to  emigrants  satisfying  Government  conditions :  ^-j^ 

(1)  An  ^vance  of  100  francs  per  capita  on  the  sum  demanded  as  pas-  ^  'i\ 
sage  money.    The  rate  being  200  francs,  the  emigrant  only  pays  160     \\ 
francs  for  the  passage  from  Bordeaux  to  Talcahuano.  M 

(2)  Concessions  of  60  to  100  acres  of  land,  the  price  of  which  is  not  yet 
determined  by  the  Chilian  Government.    Free  concession  of  woodland. 

(3)  Free  transportation  and  lodging  in  Chili  from  Talcahuano  to  the 
colonies. 

(4)  Gratuitous  medical  attendance  for  two  years. 

(5)  A  pension  of  20  cents  per  day  per  adulc,  from  time  of  arrival 
until  settled  in  the  colony. 

(0)  A  pair  of  oxen,  1  cow,  and  100  boards  with  which  to  construct  a     , 
house,  or  300  l>oards  minus  the  cow,  92  pounds  of  nails,  and  seeds. 

The  sums  of  money  advanced,  or  articles  furnished  as  above  stated, 
are  repaid  to  the  Government,  without  interest,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
stated  term.    Emigrants  are  prohibited  from  selling  animals,  tools,  or 
implements  furnished  them,  until  the  same  are  paid  for.    Until  recently 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ottered  similar  inducements   , 
to  emiin^nts.  but  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  decided  the  Government  to   ' 
discontinue  them.    The  only  inducements  now  ottered  by  that  Govern- 
ment are  free  lodging  and  food  for  five  days  after  arrival  at  Buenos 
lyres,  and  free  transportation  by  rail  or  steamer  to  any  part  of  the  Re- 
public.   These  inducements,  added  to  climate  advantages,  have  inttu-  ^ 
enced  emigration  to  South  America. 


iftfTia^,  hirtkSf  deaths,  and  divorces  for  the  past  twelve  years  ending  December  31j  1885, 

in  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 
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Deaths,  births,  tfc,  ytar  l*^'). 
[PopalatioD  of  Havre.  105,867.  | 


I  tern  A.  '    Male«.     FeiiMl< 


Deathft '  1.827  1,441 

BitthH:  I 

Legitimate 1,824  1,4» 

Natural 222  244 
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Total 1.M6,        1.708:  I.M0 

Stillborn '  112  HI  118 

Marriaged 

Di  vorce8 


Translation  of  lair  of  aniyratioH,  July  18,  IHOO. 

ARTICLE  I. 

No  oue  can  engage  in  the  busiuetta  of  soliciting  or  transporting  emigrants  withoot 
tbe  authority  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  ot  commerce,  and  of  public  works. 

AllTICLE  II. 

A  regulation  of  public  administration  determines  the  conditions  on  which  such  an* 
thority  shall  be  granted,  and  the  niodt^and  character  of  t ho  guarantee  to  be  reqnirfid, 
the  cases  wliere  the  authorization  can  be  withdrawn,  and  the  obligations  to  which  tbft 
agent  of  emigration  shall  submit. 

Article  III. 

Imperial  decrees  determine  ihe  spac<*  to  bo  roHerveil  for  each  passenger  on  thtt  vea* 
sels  carrying  emigrants,  the  conditioun  of  uecomiuodations  and  bupplies,  ttitt  method 
of  visiting  the  vessel  before  departure.  The  visit  to  a  French  vessel  to  be  in  con- 
fonnity  with  Article  225  of  the  Comniorcial  Co<le.  Tht»  fees  of  i»xj>erts  charged  with 
the  said  visits  on  boanl  French  and  foreii^n  vcMsels,  as  well  asthe  fees  of  doctors  charged 
with  making  medical  visits,  and  the  other  expenses,  aru  iixed  by  ministerial  deciees 
and  orders,  and  are  a  charge  on  the  vesjH^l. 

ARTK'LK  IV. 

No  ships  sarrying  emigrants  run  go  ont  of  port  unlesHtlie  captain  isfurniKlifd  willm 
a  certilieato  statint;  that  all  the  conditions  iui|K>MMl,  wli«'ther  by  written  law,  decreet 
and  onlers  of  ministers,  made  for  the  execution  of  said  laws  in  the  interest  of  |Mdia9 
regulations  or  of  emigrants,  have  been  l'nltill«Ml. 

Articlk  V. 

Emigrants  have  the  right  to  l»e  received  on  board  the  day  Iwfore  the  day  ttxe^l  f***' 
the  departure.  They  have  al^M)  the  right  of  n'uuiining  on  iMiard  during  forty*eiglaS 
hours  after  moorage  at  the  iN>rt  of  de^tiLatit)n,  except  when  the  vers>el  in  obliged  to 
depart  at  once. 

Articlk  VI. 

Kvt>r>'  emigrant  prevented  from  departing  on  account  of  a  seriou'^  i*r  rf>iitagiofit 
disease  regularly  Vfriti<Ml,  has  the  riglit  to  the  restitution  of  the  nio:!t'>  p.iid  for  tilt 
paHsage.  The  price  of  pasHage  is  also  returned  to  the  members  of  tli*  t.iTiiily  who  r0- 
main. 

Articlk  VII, 

If  the  vessel  do4*s  not  leave  the  isirt  on  the  day  tixtnl  by  the  contra^  t,  the  respoo* 
sibis  agent  iM  bound  to  pav  to  each  emigrant,  for  each  day  of  delay,  tor  hm  expeoMt 
on  land,  Huch  sum  as  shall  Im^  tix<Hl  by  law.  If  the  delay  exceeds  tru  days,  and  if  !• 
tbe  interval  the  agent  has  not  pmvided  for  the  departure  of  the  emigrant  lui  anotlMr 
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TtieL  Mid  according  to  the  oontract,  the  emigniiit  bas  the  right  to  r**DoaDci«  tlin  oon- 
tnet  by  a  eimplo  dechmitioii  made  before  the  coumissiouer  of  emigration,  -without 
pf^odlce  to  his  riffht  cKf  damages  that  might  be  allowed  to  the  eiiiigrant.  Always 
nnderatood  that  if  the  delay  is  aoavoidable,  ackDow!e<lged  to,  aod  accepted  by  the 
eommiasioner  of  emigratioD,  the  emigraDt  caoiiot  renoiiDce  the  contract,  nor  reclaim 
indemnity  from  remaining  on  land,  provided  he  is  lodged  and  uoorished,  either  on 
bosrd  or  on  land,  at  the  expense  of  the  agent  or  hi8  representatives. 

Articlb  YIII. 

Tbe  agent  is  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  the  emigrant  to  the  place  of  desti- 
natioQ  fikttd  by  the  contract.  The  transportation  must  be  direct  unless  stipulated  to 
the  eontraiy.  In  ease  of  a  Toluntary  or  forced  stoppage  of  the  veesel  the  omigrants 
are  either  lodged  and  nourished  on  board,  at  the  expeuie  of  the  vessel  during  the  en- 
tire atop,  or  indemnifled  lor  their  expenses  on  land.  In  case  of  shipwreck  or  uuy  ot  her 
aoeident  at  sea,  which  binders  the  vessel  from  pursuing  her  route,  the  agent  is  bound 
to  provide  tnuDwport  to  the  place  of  destination  fixed  in  the  contract. 

Abticlb  IX. 

In  casea  where  the  agent  does  not  fulfill  his  contract  with  the  emigrant  after  the. 
departure  of  the  tsmsI,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  of  publio  worics 
paya  and  liquidates  the  indemnity,  sultjeet  to  appeal  to  the  council  of  state.  The 
amcrant  reeoversd  of  these  indemnities,  regulated  and  liquidated,  is  paid  by  the  min- 
ister of  finance. 

Abuclb  X. 

Every  inftaetion  of  Article  I  to  IV  of  the  present  law  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  lh>m 
60  to  5^000  ftanes,  and  in  ease  of  a  ftesh  ofr*nse  during  the  year  the  fine  is  doubled. 
Every  contravention  of  the  rules  of  pnblio  adniinistranon.  imperial  decrees,  and  min* 
isterial  oidenu  whenever  they  eonoern  emigration,  is  punished  as  prescribed  in  Arti- 
cle 471  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Articlb  XI. 

The  offenses  and  inftaotions  can  be  established :  (1)  In  France,  by  the  coniuiittsion- 
<nof  emigration,  in  their  capacity  of  officers  of  the  auxiliary  police  of  the  firocur- 
tonof  tbe  empire,  by  all  offlcere  of  tbe  Judicial  police,  and  by  the  ageuiHcstablisbed 
by  ID  order  of  the  ministers,  either  with  a  deHnite  title  or  temporarily  nttaebed  to 
tbe  commissioner  of  emigration.  (2)  On  board  tbe  vessel  in  a  I'oreigii  port  by  tbe 
cofiBQls  assisted  by  such  Earned  men  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  designate. 


[Decree  of  March  9,  1861.] 

^(iiftOMt  under  \ck\ck  authority  to  undertake  Bolicitation  of  emigration  can  be  accorded^ 

Article  I. 

Companies  or  agencies  of  emigration  can  be  authorized  to  nndertake  the  solicita- 
tioo  aod  transport  of  emigrants  under  Article  I  of  tbe  law  of  July  30,  1860,  only  on 
uM)  eoodition  of  furnishing  security,  that  shall  be  fixed  by  tbe  minister  of  commerce 
^  public  works,  between  the  limits  15  and  40,000  francs.  Tbe  security  shall  be 
bona  fide  in  coin,  or  by  a  recognizance  duly  secured  by  one  who  shall  be  obliged  at 
^y  time  to  deposit  on  tbe  order  of  the  minister  all  or  any  part  of  tbe  sum  secured, 
^ith  DO  more  tnan  fifteen  days'  delay.  In  case  of  ]>artial  or  total  non-performance  of 
tbe  nuety  an  action  for  recoTcry  will  be  brought  by  tbe  minister  of  tinance. 

Article  II. 

^tbe  surety  is  deposited  in  money  it  will  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
P^smiam,  and  it  will  only  be  returned  six  months  after  declaration  made  by  tbe 
*yiaiss  or  agents  that  they  have  renounced  the  right  of  exercising  the  industry,  or 
yytte  reteaetion  of  the  authority  or  decease  of  the  person  authorized.  If  the  se- 
^^ii  xepceaented  by  a  bond  the  sureties  will  only  be  discharged  after  the  same 
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Akticlb  III. 
The  aathorization  will  be  revoked  by  tbe  minister  in  case  of  grave  abase. 

Article  IV. 

The  agents  that  the  authorized  companies  can  employ  whether  in  France  or  in  for- 
eign countries  shall  be  provided  with  an  authentio  power  of  attorney.  Tbe  oompaniet 
are  responsible  for  their  agents. 

Akticlr  V. 

The  companies  or  agents  of  emigration  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  emigrant  with 
whom  they  shall  have  coutracte«l,  whether  in  France  or  in  foreign  conntrieSi  in  de- 
fault of  a  copy  of  his  contract,  a  bnUeiin  nominatif^  indicating  the  nationality  of 
the  emigrant,  the  place  of  destinatiou,  and  the  conditions  stipulated  for  the  trana- 
portation.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  in  the  port 
of  destination  the  companies  or  agents  must  have  the  contract  visaed  by  the  commia- 
sioners  of  emigration. 

Article  VI. 

Every  vessel  that  receives  on  boanl  forty  emigrants  is  considered  as  having  asanmed 
the  business  of  emigration.  In  all  cases  the  emigrant  who  is  to  lie  transported  by  ft 
vessel  having  less  than  forty  emigrants  shall  have  the  right  to  invoke  the  interreo- 
tion  of  tho  commissioner  of  emigration  in  regartl  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie 
food  and  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

Article  VII. 

Every  passenger  is  considere<l  an  emigrant  who  does  not  eat  at  the  tables  of  the 
otlicers,  and  who  paid  a  price  for  the  passage  and  food  included  a  sum  leas  than  40 
francs  per  week  on  a  sailing  vessel,  or  ^)  francs  on  a  steamer  per  week,  taking  as  a 
basis  of  ealciilatioii  the  length  of  the  voyage  as  may  be  determined  by  regulation.  In 
case  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person  is  an  emigrant  the  commissioner  will  de- 
cide. 

Article  VIII. 

Every  vessel  assnming  to  carry  emigrants  Hhall  be  furnished  with  a  medicine  cbectv 
sntliciently  pn)vide<l,  as  well  as  instructions  for  th«»  nst*  of  the  medicines.  Whenever 
the  number  of  emigrants  embarked  on  board  a  vessid  hhall  attain  the  numWr  of  one 
hnnilred  she  shall  carry  either  a  doctor  (d*  meilicine,  an  otlieer  of  health,  or  a  nar^ 
surgeou. 

Articlk  IX. 

It  is  forbidden  to  receive  on  boanl  any  passenger  with  a  tlangerons  or  contagio' 
dihease,  or  any  merchuudihe  that  may  be  considered  dangerous  or  unhealthy. 


fDecre«  of  March  15,  1661.  J 

Execution  of  the  law. 

Articlk  I. 

There  shall  be  CMtablirthed  in  such  placeH  an  the  tniniHter  of  the  interior  shall  JadffO 
neoesMary  special  eommisHionerM,  charged  under  his  authority,  of  watching  over  tb 
police  and  emigrants,  and  the  French  and  foreign  emigration.  It  shall  l>e  the  doty 
of  tlie  roinndHhionerH  and  their  ilelrgatcs  to  aroture  the  performance  of  the  measont 
j»re»eril»e4l  by  law,  rulen,  and  orderM  and  decrees. 

Articlk  II. 

In  every  city  that  the  authoritieN  ^hall  direct,  there  shall  IweNtahlihhetl.  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  etmimisHitmer  of  (migration,  a  bureau  of  emigration,  to  i^hirh  tlM 
euiii^rants  shall  In;  able  to  addn*sM  themselveM,  to  obtain,  gratis,  information  rrlativt 
to  the  journey  across  France,  the  s<»jouni  on  land,  and  the  drawing  up  of  their  cos* 
tracttf  of  embarkation,  and  to  what  country  they  should  go. 
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AB3I0LB  m. 

Ho  emignuii  will  be  adniitted  into  Fhmce  onlets  he  has  in  his  possession,  when  ar- 
riTing  at  the  ftontiery  goods  or  money  to  the  valne  of  200  firanos  for  each  adnlt,  and 
80  ftanes  Ibr  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years,  or  when  he  arrives  at 
tiieftoBtfar  at  the  asa,*  warn  mtlm  tenes  Ibr  adults  and  60  £ranos  fiir  children  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  years,  unless  he  is  the  iMarer  of  a  regnlar  oontrsct,  which  assumes 
to  and  assures  his  transport  across  France  and  his  passage  for  and  to  a  country  beyond 
the  asas.  If  the  eontraot  contains  the  description  of  the  emiffrant  as  well  as  the 
necessary  indications  fixr  establishing  his  identity,  it  will,  after  haTing  been  ▼is6ed 
by  the  legation  or  consulate  of  France,  serve  as  a  passport,  Yis6  free. 

AmicuB  lY. 

« 

The  bonage  and  victuals  belonging  to  emiffrants  brought  into  France  by  railroad, 
nnlssa  under  suspicion  of  fraud,  will  oe  freed  at  the  French  fimitier  of  all  verifica- 
tion  of  customs  olBcers.  Ba^mge  not  visited  will  be  accompanied  with  a  route  drawn 
up  by  the  administration  ofthe  railroad,  and  visaed  bv  the  customs  officer.  It  will 
be  placed  in  »  baggage  van.  and  under  lock  duly  sealea  with  lead,  and  at  need  placed 
under  escort  of  customs  officers.  Emigrants  are  forbidden  to  take  with  them  any 
tmnk  containing  merchandise,  dutiable  or  prohibited.  On  arrival  of  the  train  at 
the  place  of  embarkment,  the  placing  on  boim  will  be  done  without  visit,  and  free 
from  all  customs  tax. 

AsnctB  y. 

Each  emimut  is  allowed  on  board  a  vessel  (1)  1  meter,  30  decimeters  square  if  the 
height  of  the  deck  is  8.28  meters  and  more ;  (2)  1  meter  3d  decimeters  square  if  the 
hsil^t  of  the  deck  is  1.83  meters  and  more;  (3)  1  meter  49  decimeters  square  if  the 
hei^it  ofthe  deck  Is  1  meter  66  centimeters  and  more.  Children  under  the  age  of  one 
ysar  are  not  counted  in  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  passengers  on  board,  and 
two  chUdnn  more  than  oa»  year  and  less  than  eight  years  will  be  counted  as  one  pass- 
enger* 

AnncLE  VL 

The  vessels  engaged  in  transporting  emigrants  most  have  a  betwecn-decks,  either 
stationary  or  provisionary,  of  at  least  1  meter  G6  centimeters  bigb.    Whenever  ships 
neeive  a  numoer  of  passengers  sufficient  for  occupying  the  space  allowed  upon  tue 
Uns  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  1.30  meters,  l.'SS  meters,  1.49  meters  per  passen- 
ger, the  between-decks  will  be  entirely  free,  except  the  part«  ordinarily  occupied  by 
tbe  captain,  officers,  and  crew.     Whenever  the  number  of  passengers  shall  be  less 
tbantbe  vessel's  capacity  the  space  unoccupied  can  be  taken  for  storing  provisions 
(laestand  fish  excepted),  baggage  and  even  a  certain  quantity  of  merchandise,  the 
vbole  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  passengers  who 
eonld  have  embarked. 

Abticle  VII. 

It  is  forbidden  to  take  on  board  a  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  emigrants  all  merchan- 
^  which  may  be  condemned  as  dangerous  or  unhealthy,  and,  among  other  things, 
w^nes,  cattle,  gnnpowder,  vitriol,  hides,  inflammable  chemicals,  cheeses,  except  those 
I'ttd  and  dry  and  carrying  no  odor. 

Article  VIII. 

The  provisions,  whether  brought  on  board  by  the  emigrants  themselves  or  furnished 
07  t&e  captain  of  the  vessel,  must  be  sufficient  for  the  longest  duration  of  the  voyage, 
^icQlated  as  follows : 

Days. 

PorKew  York  and  Other  ports  of  the  American  Union  situated  on  the  Atlantic 

^«irt 55 

Cwads 60 

HewOrieaos 65 

^Hhs 55 

f«<!«>  and  Brazil 70 

J*Flsta 80 

'^Mitntrieaaitoated  beyond  Capes  Horn  and  Good  Hope  to  the  north  of  the 
Cantor 100 


# 
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And  for  8leaniHbip8  or  vemels  of  mixed  coiistructiou  haviug  at  leant  20  hone-power 
per  100  tuns: 

New  York,  &c 33 

Canada 36 

New  Orleans 39 

Mexico  and  Brazil 4^ 

La  Plata 48 

Couutrie8  beyond  Cai>eH  Horn  and  Good  Hope  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  ......  100 

Tothehouth 60 

The  orders  of  the  niinisterH  of  agrienltare,  of  coiumerce,  and  public  works  can 
modify  thene  lignn's  given  above,  fix  a  greatest  length  of  voyage  for  a  destination  not 
pnivided  for  in  this  article. 

Article  IX. 

The  vessel  shall  be  prt)vided  with  C(M>kiug  utensils,  combustibles,  and  neceseaiy 
vensids.  There  shall  be  scales  for  weighing  and  measuring  which  shall  be  made  nae 
of  at  the  request  of  the  passengers. 

Articlk  X. 

The  <|ualities  and  quantities  and  kinds  of  food  which  the  emigrant  or  contractor 
shall  be  obliged  to  furnish  must  be  veritied  and  fixed  for  each  destination  by  the  com- 
missioner of  emigration. 

Articlk  XI. 


The  iM^ds  must  have  an  interior  measurement  of  1.88  meters  in  length  and  50 
timeters  in  width.  There  shall  l>e  in  no  case  more  than  two  rows  of  beds.  The  b«td 
shall  lie  raised  above  the  deck  at  least  14  centimeters,  and  never  distant  from  the 
deck  above  less  than  7G0  millimeters.  Beilclothes  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  evetT 
day  on  the  deck  if  the  weather  permits.  The  between  decks  must  l>e  purified  witk 
sugar  of  milk  twice  a  week  at  least.  The  commissioner  of  emigration  shall  wateh 
over  the  distribution  of  beds,  and  the  beds  iu  the  rear  shall  be  given  to  yonng  ^irlfl^ 
women  alone.    Those  iu  the  middle  to  families,  and  those  in  front  to  men. 

Article  XII. 

The  vessel  shall  have  on  deck,  in  front,  at  least  two  water-closets  destined  for 
use  ot  the  passengers.    There  shall  l>e  besidt^s  a  closet  for  the  use  of  the 
Whenever  the  number  of  passengers  exceedn  the  number  of  one  hundred  a  waterHsloM^ 
shall  l»e  added  for  each  fifty  emigrants. 

Article  XIII. 

The  vesstd  niUMt  be  furnished  with  a  steam  launch  proimrtioned  to  its  tonnage,  mad 
boats  of  sufficient   number  for  the  easualties  of  a  voyage,  having  r<>ference  to  tbtf 
nunilM*r  of  emigrants  on  board.    ThtMv  shall  be  ]>rovided  water-tanks,  air-funneliy 
and  other  apparatus  for  securing  ventilation. 

Article  XIV. 

The  owner  or  captain  of  every  ves8«d  enga;;ed  in  cirrying  emigrants  must  give 
notice  of  tln^  fitting  out  and  the  <late  of  departure  to  the  captain  of  the  (lort  add  tlM 
connniHsitiner  of  eniigraticm. 

Article  XV. 

Before  the  departure,  the  v**kh4'1  shall  be  vinited  in  the  manner  nresiTibed  by  law  of 
I'Mh  August,  17iU.  to  certify  its  s«*aworthiiM'w«,  and  determine  the  Hiitliritrncy  of  its 
eqnipagi*.  The  otli(?ers  who  shall  Im*  charged  with  th«»m»  visits  niUHt  Iw  rhuaen  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  fromamongthe  visiting  ofilcers  instituted  by  virtue  of  the 
law  above  mentioned.  The  commi<«hionrr  of  emigration  shall  always  l>e  prt^sent  at 
these  visits  for  the  pur|H)Ne  of  consultation,  and  should  verify  the  condition  of  tlM 
provisions,  Slc.j  and  that  they  coufonn  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
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Article  XTI. 

The  eaptain  or  owner  miut  remit  to  tho  oommissioner  of  emigration  twenty-fonr 
iKmn  before  the  depertore  of  the  veMel  au  exact  list  of  the  emigrants,  with  the  index 
of  their  apEfs*  mx,  nationality,  and  destinat  ion  of  each  one.  If  after  the  list  has  been 
tent  new  emigimnts  jneeent  themselves  for  embarkation,  the  captain  or  owner  will 
addiesa  to  the  commissioner  of  emigration  saoh  a  supplementary  list  as  may  be  neoesr 
iuy  and  in  the  eame  form.  Both  lists,  ol^  which  a  copy  must  be  attached  to  the  shiip's 
papers,  shall  be  finadly  "Waited  and  signed  at  the  moment  of  departure  by  the  commis- 
siooer  of  emigration  and  the  captain  or  owner.  After*the  closing  of  these  final  lists, 
and  before  the  Teseel  has  cleared,  the  roll  of  the  emigrants  shall  be  called,  and  no  new 
emigranta  shall  be  allowed  on  board  tbe  vessel. 

Articub  XVII. 

If  the  vessel  does  not  leave  on  the  day  fixed  in  the  contract,  the  responsible  agent 
■hall  be  held  to  pay  to  each  emigrant  for  expenses  on  land  an  indemnity  at  the  rate 
0(1.50  franea  for  each  day  of  delay  (see  decree,  Jannary  15,  1868). 


[Orier  of  tlie  minister  of  the  interior,  March  20,  IMl.] 
PnkihWon  of  guiding  o/  $oliciUng  emigramU, 

Abticlb  I. 

U  is  forbidden  any  person  not  a  duly  authorized  agent,  or  authorized  by  the  local 
nUMiitfes.  to  guide  or  solioit  emigrants  in  any  manner  during  the  transit  across 
Riaesaiid  datuig  the  sojonm  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 


[Deene  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  May  15, 18S1.] 
VUiU  to  veneU  by  officers  of  the  port. 

Article  I. 

Ofiens  or  masters  of  the  port  acting  as  commissioners  of  emigration  are  allowed 
tbe  fixed  sum  of  20  francs  for  each  vessel  visited  in  conformity  to  the  rules  and 
i^golstions. 

Article  II. 

.  The  certificates  of  visits  signed  by  the  ofQcers  of  the  port  and  visaed  by  the  engineer- 
iA-«hief  of  the  Government  engineers  shall  be  sent  by  these  last  to  the  prefect,  as 
^eO  as  the  document  in  support,  and  addressed  by  the  prefect  to  the  minister  of  the 
iiteiior. 

Article  III. 

The  orders  for  sums  due  to  officers  or  masters  of  ports  in  virtue  of  Article  I  of  the 
Piceent  order  sliall  continue  to  be  made  on  the  first  month  in  each  quarter. 

Article  IV. 

The  expenses  resulting  from  the  execution  of  the  present  order  shall  be  paid  by  a 
'P^^  sppropriation. 

[Order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  May  25, 1861.] 

Medical  service. 

Article  I. 

^<>M8  engaged  in  carrving  emigrants  shall  be  visited  for  tbe  purpose  of  executing 
^Pioririona  of  the  law  bv  a  doctor  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioner 
^^^ITfttioD  or  by  the  officers  or  masters  of  ports  acting  in  his  stead. 
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Article  II. 
Fifteen  francs  are  allowed  tbe  doctor  for  each  visit  to  a  vesseL 

Article  III. 

Tbe  certificates  of  medical  visit,  signed  by  tbo  doctor,  shall  be  sent  in  duplicate  and 
visaed  by  the  commissioner  of  emigration  or  tbe  officer  or  master  of  the  port  acting  in 
his  place.  One  of  the  certificates  shall  remain  in  tbe  bands  of  the  visiting  doctor  to 
serve  him  as  an  order  for  payment  placed  at  tbe  charge  of  tbe  vessel.  The  ofber, 
drawn  up  on  stamped  paper,  will  remain  annexed  to  the  file  of  papers  which  go  to 
prove  tbe  execution  of  the  provisions  of  tbe  laws  and  decrees  as  concerns  tbe  vintato 
ships  carrying  emigrants. 


[Order  of  the  miniater  of  the  interior.  May  21,  1861.] 

Vi$U$  to  vessels. — Pay  of  experts. 

Article  I. 

Vessels  engaged  in  carrving  emigrants  shall  be  visited  for  tbe  pnr]>osea  of  the  law, 
by  two  experts,  appointe<l  for  the  purpose  by  the  coramisnioner  of  emigration,  or  by 
the  officer  or  master  of  tbe  port  acting  in  bis  place,  and  chosen  from  among  the  om> 
cers  who  have  been  designated  by  us,  conformable  to  Article  15  of  tbe  decree  above 
mentioned. 

Article  II. 

Tbe  pay  of  tbe  exjierts  shall  be  determined  by  tbe  tariff  adopted  iu  the  port  for  the 
execution  of  Article  225  of  tbe  Code  of  Commerce. 

Article  III. 

The  certificate  of  tbe  ex]>erts,  drawn  up  in  triplicate,  shall  be  signed  by  them  anil 
vis<Sed  by  tbe  commissioner  of  einiKration  or  the  officer  or  maNter  of  tbe  poVt  acting  in 
his  plnre.     £acb  exi>ert  will  rt*tain  one  of  tbe  copies,  to  serve  biui  as  a  warrant  o€ 

1>ayment  at  tbe  charge  of  tbe  vesM*!.    Tbe  third  oiit>.  drawn  up  on  Htanii>od  pai»er,  will 
>e  attached  to  the  file  of  pai>erH,  which  prove  the  execution  of  tbe  laws  prescribed  for 
tbe  regulation  of  emigrant  vessels. 


[Cin'ular  of  Aii^unt  2:*.  1^74.J 
/ 'attfiports  of  em  iijra  h  tn . 

Tbe  circular  of  July  n,  1^74,  relative  to  the  Mii|ipret>8ion  of  the  formality  of  iiai<s- 
]>orts  between  tbe  United  8tates  of  Anierioa  and  France  niiiNt  not  be  interpreted  M 
a]>plyiiig  in  a  general  manner  to  both  travelerM  and  enn^raiitH.  Tbe  prefeetH  are  rp- 
qneHt«>d  to  make  known  to  underpn'lerts,  niayois.  and  roinuii^-ioiierH  uf  )M>lice  that 
tbe  formality  of  pawKport.s  i.s  ahvayn  rtM|uiie<l  of  Tn -nclitiirn  who  ilertirt-  to  travels* 
enii^rantK.  and  not  jih  ordinary  travdetN  in  tbe  tran*»:itiantir  coiuitrh-K,  proviiie«l  tbe 
eiiii^raiitM  are  snppoMMi  to  ;^o  away  \Nitlioiit  the  intention  of  retnrtiiii};.  Henides,  X\xt 
fKiHsport  is  a  paper  that  can  beusefnlly  invoked  by  ancini;:rant  in  a  lonMjrn  eountrr, 
and  is  of  use  a.Ha  general  wiiirity  and  hecnren  hiin  from  prrt'oinini);  iniiitary  duty.' 


Moti'/mitton  of'  the  iinhmnitu  find  btf  tin  tUint  of  March  ],*),  ISU. 

A  KM  CLE    I. 

The  indemnity  tixe<l  by  Article  17  of  our  decree  of  Mnn*b  15,  l-r»l,  in  increased  iroa 
l.'A^  to  2  francs  for  ea«'b  dav  of  delav. 
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miMMltlte  ^mt/mii  dqtorliaf /roN  Eamjhm  1873  to  1865,  «(ol«fiM. 
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£mJ;ra(toN  from  France  bg  dtpartmtnt*  18T0  lo  1663. 
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EmIgnHon  from  Fraiitt  hg  dtpartmmti  1870  lo  I8f^3— Continued. 
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KTATISTICS. 


U  Ib  a  noticeable  fact  that  GormaD  official  statistics  furnish  no  classi- 
GcatioD  of  the  occupationo  of  emigrants.  Nor  can  a  comparison  he  made 
*ith  oar  own  emigration  statistics,  as  the  latter  are  published  for  the 
fiscal  year,  while  German  statistics  are  based  n]K)n  figures  for  the  cal- 
sniiar'year.  The  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  of  emigrants  to  the  United 
Slatea  between  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  ex- 
lilained  by  the  fact  that  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  German  Empire 
bag  control  only  over  figures  gathered  in  German  ports  since  1872  in 
Antwerp,  and  also  using  Freiich  sources  in  Uinre.  but  has  no  control 
'iver  the  number  of  German  emigrants  euilmrking  at  IJntch  and  Eng- 
lish jiortH,  though  it  may  be  eoneeded  tliat  a  considerable  number  of 
Oermau-s  emigrating  by  way  of  the  lalter  ports  fro  to  the  United  States. 

Fmm  the  above  it  appears  timt  our  returns,  generally,  state  the  nnin- 
W  of  German  immigrants  higher  than  (ieruian  returns,  oF  which  I  first 
inclose  a  lable  showing  the  nnmber  of  German  emigrants  via  German 
portaand  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp,  for  tiie  fifteen  years  from  1871 
=ol8S5,  amonuting  to  1,412,914. 
H.  Ex.  157 7 
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To  this  number  of  emigrants  must  added  to  the  number  of  German 
emigraut43  embarking  at  Havre.  But  in  this  ease  the  country  of  desti- 
nation  cannot  be  given.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  would  now  be 
as  follows: 


Yean. 


1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


287 
2.&83 
•,776 
2.511 
1,480 
1.258 

939 
1878 i    1,899 


i 

m 
> 


8.* 


78,199 
128,243 
110.414 
47.G23 
32,282 
29.826 
22.903 
25.616 


Yean. 


I 

J 


1879 1    1.486 

1880 !  10.767 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


10.251 
9,SM 
7.455 
6.896 
2.790 


116^947 


zzw,  n 


269.499 

179.574 
146. 979 
1U6. 


Hence  the  grand  total  of  all  German  emigrants  within  the  said  fifteen 
years  (1871  to  1885)  amounted  to  1,478,887.  A  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
man emigration  with  the  oversea  emigration  of  other  countries  isnhowo 
by  the  following  table : 


CouDtrieii. 


1880. 


Great  UriUiu  aod  Inlaud !  227,542 

l-Yance j  4.612 

lUly 30.677 

Switaerland 7,255 


1881. 


1882. 


1881. 


243.0(r2 

279,366  ■ 

830,118 

tttl79 

4.456 

3.M8 

4,011 

krm 

43, 725 

67.632  ' 

70.496 

S7,9M 

10,035 

10.896 

13.501 

llt» 

Of  every  100,000  inhabitants, there  imigrated  in  the  years  1873, 1880, 
1885,  in  which  years  the  absolute  figures  of  emigrants  from  the  whole 
Empire  were  nearly  equal : 

1h7:j \m.e» 

IHH) u«.i» 

1«K> ioa.6« 

The  different  parts  of  the  German  Empire  lost  the  following  nnmbeit 
of  persons  emigrated  '*  over  sea  :  *' 


Where  tnm. 


1878.        1880. 


Eaat  aod  West  PruMla  . .  492 
BraDdeohurg  (tDcladioK 

Berlin) I  125 

PomoniDia '  OTiU 

P(«eu 7«2 

Sile«ia 57 

SaxoDV  (province) 12 

SlenwickllolHtriu 590 

IlaooTer X» 

Wt^tphalla 70 

IIeMM>-NaJMt«ti '2Xi 

Hobeorullern l.'iO 

Bararia  (ngbt  Hide  uf  thf 

Rhine) IM 

Pfllatiuat««    '.'HI 

Saxony  (KiDiciIoiu) 96 


8W 

134 

OUl 

601 

7J 

63 

350 
1.V) 
2<W* 
231 

IKt 
2f»3 

i:;o 


1885. 


720 

100 
7<52 
5<46 
71 
87 
.'lOl 
4-.M 
IW 
2.il 

i:rf) 

1<U) 

3o7 

92 


Where  from. 


1873.      inoi      mk 


Wurtenibarg 254 

I{aU«*o 207 

Il«i»^ 2:i5 

Mci-kWobiir;!  (both)  ...  l.uM5 

OUleubui^ 863 

r>ruDi»wi(k 93 

TLuiiu:;iau  autfii J43 

Aiihtilt    61 

WaMnk   166 

LiptHMlwtbi 113 

LiilM'ik 16.1 

Bienifii 4««8 

Ilaiiilikiti:    3.:i 

Alaaci   I^irtuiiir 

Total 


30 

17 

2M 

'.*36 

GBB&UNT. 

Swiigratiou,  If  age  and  tex,  in  1685. 
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OOOtJPATIOK. 

Ab  to  the  occnpstjon  of  emigrauts,  no  statistics  are  kept  in  Germany. 
O.  Herzog,  late  Imiienal  assistant  secretary  (for  Alsace-Lorraine),  in 
speaking  npon  this  subject,  referred  chiefly  to  American  estimates. 

Bemarkably  low  is,  according  to  his  statement,  the  namber  of  emi- 
grants who  have  a  professional  occnpation,  about  three  or  four  per  one 
thousand  emigrants ;  but  he  infers  that  the  number  must  be  larger,  as 
many  persons  of  this  kind  go  to  the  United  States  as  mere  viiiitors,  and 
change  afterwards  from  visitors  into  permanent  residents.  Such  per- 
sons, not  arriving  in  emigrant  vessels,  are  simply  recorded  as  passen- 
gers. Musicians,  authors,  architects,  apothecaries,  and  professors  of 
graphic  arts  seem  to  be  quite  numerous. 

Within  the  group  of  skilled  occupations,  Germany  is  best  represented 
in  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  butcbers,masou8, 
and  brewers. 

Among  miscellaneous  occupations,  Germany  furnishes  a  large  per- 
centage of  farmers  (about  3;(. 77  per  ceut.). 

From  Eshibit  A  it  appears  that  tho  bulk  of  Germans  go  lo  the 
United  States ;  only  3  to  <J  per  cent,  are  scattered  in  other  directions. 
Of  some  note  is  also  the  emigration  to  Brazil. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  canaea  for  emigration  represent  i»ecnliar  features.     As  Roscher, 
ihe  renowned  political  economist,  says : 
1  No  iDcomipt  man  will  solve  tho  tie  which  bimU  him  to  hiH  [i^ireiit!.,  his  father's 

f        bonw.  bis  remeDibraoces of  chililbootl. 

Apart  from  the  few  who  have  particular  reasons  of  their  own  to  see 
foreign  countries,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  true  cause  of  emi- 
EratiOD  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  couditiona  under  which  people  live  at 
boDie,  and  the  desire  to  improve  their  personal  and  material  comfort. 
Bobber  has  condensed  them,  as  follows:  Suri)lus  pojinlation,  surplus 
^pital,  surplus  of  educated  men  not  available ;  linally,  a  certain  [lolit- 
I  ""^l  i>r  religious  discontent,  hence  disproportional  relations  to  sodety 
I       (family,  state,  church,  and  property). 

I  Kegardteaa  of  the  cause  of  Buri)lu8  capital,  or  rather  concent  rat  iou  of 
I  <3|>ital  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  men,  the  fact  st!iu(I.s  forth 
I  'hat  political  and  religious  dififerencea  and  dia-seusious  iu  several  epochs 
(      ofliistdry  have  resulted  in  extensive  emigratious,  psirticularly  iu  times 
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when  either  strong  Governments  wei*e  wanting  or  when  Oovemments 
had  been  nsnrped  by  privileged  classes. 

It  may  suffice  to  allude  to  the  Greek  colonies  of  ancient  times ;  to  the 
colonization  of  Iceland  by  the  aristocracy  exi)elled  from  Norway,  and, 
especiall}',  to  the  origin  of  our  own  country. 

Concerning  mo<leni  emigration,  it  may  be  granted  that,  irrespective 
of  those  i>ersons  who,  in  conflict  with  social  and  other  laws,  preferred  to 
leave  their  homes,  a  large  number  of  persons  went  to  our  shores  in  order 
to  find  the  **  promised  land^  of  liberty  and  equality',  the  land  *^  where 
milk  and  honey  flows.'' 

The  incomparably  rapid  increase  of  the  United  States  in  population, 
wealth,  and  iK)litical  power,  which,  since  half  a  century,  htis  raised  then 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  nation  of  the  globe,  exercised,  of  course,  a  great 
attractive  power,  with  their  enormous  extent  of  untilled  fertile  soil,  a 
quick  and  clever  utilization  of  modern  traffic  facilities  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  their  political  iiistitutions,  warranting  to  every  one  the  neces- 
sary security  for  his  person  and  property,  and  fair  play  to  develop  his 
individual  faculties. 

Religious  dissension  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  emigration,  as  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  first  settled  in  our  now  so  prosiierons 
New  England  States,  and  two  liundreil  years  ago,  when  the  Hugaenots 
sought  new  homes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Prussia  (then  an  electoratev 
Brandenburg),  where,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  they  became  the 
founders  of  silk  and  other  now  thriving  industries. 

To  what  extent  the  recent  Prussian  church  (May)  laws  (now  about  to 
l>e  al^olished)  have  led  Catholics  to  expatriate  themselves,  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But,  conobiuing  all  these  motives,  the  object  emigrants  bad 
in  view  can  thereb>  be  explained  only  of  a  comparatively  small  nnm* 
ber  of  them,  but  the  nuitter  stands  difl'erent  when  we  look  at  the  surplus 
X)opulation  as  a  cause  of  emigration.  In  my  annual  re]K)rt*  I  gave  a 
table  showing  tlie~  yearly  increase  of  imputation  for  1884  in  several 
European  countries,  as  follows : 


CooiitrieB.  iDcrvftitr. 


d«NiMli«. 


Pfr  cent.  Tmrf  • 

Oennanr 1.5o  iT 

GnAt  Britain 1.4J  SI 

NetbcrUuda 1.35  » 

Iteomaiic l.»  H 

A  Qfttria I.  IS  0| 

RelKiam l.U  « 

FnDce 0.af  J» 


And  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  Germany  to  extend  her  doroioioifty 
1  continued  to  rejwrt  that — 


Kvon  if  w«*  i»1ju:c'  tlieiiiinilMT  of  cini^rraiitH  on  tin*  iivrrn^jr  at  W\UNI,  acrtinliiig 
fivriiiaii  htati>ti("«,  f>r  iiion*  (alioiit   Kni.ihn),  arronhiit;  to  oiirn),  {mt  uniiiini,  hanlli  1^ 
IMTtviit.  i>f  tin*  iiM'reaw  an»  ttl»sorlM'«l  l»y  «'ioi;{ratioii. 

Ah  will  appear  fnnn  a  table  here  a]>pt'n(l(Hl,  tli»»  excess  of  births  ove^ 
deaths  lor  1SS4  iii  (lerniany  aniouiiteil  to  .mO,?Ci:»  in  number, halving fa^ 
this  year  407,.'{(>7  as  surplus  population,  when  M:(..'>S<»  enii;rrants  are  d^ 
ducted  from  the  total  number  of  tin*  exress  o\'  liirths. 

The  number  of  niarria;:es  eoiiclinletl,  births  an<l  de  iths  of  ill*.>gltimat« 
ehihln'U  will  appear  from  the  iuelo.scd  tabh'N  marked  Exhibits  11  and C* 

•  Printra  in  ConHular  K«|Miris  No.  t;i.  n;ij:«'.''.»7. 
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These  taoies  compare  the  figures  of  the  decade  of  1875  to  1884,  both  in- 
closive. 

CoDceming  the  question  as  to  the  density  of  population,  Di.  Elreberg,    ^( 
professor,  of  Erlangen,  gave  for  the  year  1880  the  following  percentage 
of  men  i)er  1  square  kilometer : 

GemiaDy 83.7 

FroDce 70 

Italy 95 

England 110 

Netherlands 128 

Belgium i 186 

If  guided  by  these  figures,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that,  although  Ger- 
many has  not  onl^^  a  large  population  but  also  a  large  yearly  increase 
of  population,  3'et  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  other  countries 
with  a  still  larger  population,  but  without  an  emigration  that  would 
reach  even  approximati^ly  the  lowest  number  of  German  emigrants. 

nntenable  seems,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  Germany  suffers  under  "- 
an  onerous  surplus  of  population,  since  it  is  notorious  that  the  provinces 
with  smaller  density,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Posen,  &c.,  show  the  largest 
percentage  of  emigrants,  and  that  national  wealth  is  growing  at  the  \ 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  i)opulation  increases.  ,Jl 

In  those  provinces  exist  very  extensive  landed  manorial  estates,  where 

there  is  no  chance  for  small  farmers  to  purchase  a  homestead,  or  for  the 

settlement  of  agricultural  laborers  in  large  numbers,  as  there  is  no  full 

work  for  all  of  them  throughout  the  whole  year.    In  many  instances 

those  landed  proprietors  have  resorted  to  machines  to  dispense  with  a 

sometimes  doubtful  class  of  laborers,  who  came  from  other  German 

districts  to  find  employment,  for  the  difi'erent  districts  have  dift'ereiit 

harvest  times.    But  this  migratory  life,  which  large  portions  of  such 

laborers  are  compelled  to  lead,  has  a  detrimental  influence  upon  their 

education.     Nor  does  there  exist  in  those  provinces  any  possibility  for 

ibem  to  ^et  enii)loynieut  in  industrial  works,  as  there  is  no  industry 

or  mining,  excepting  perhaps  the  salt  works  at  Inowrazhxw  in  Posen. 

Tbouj>ands  of  working  families  pass  through  Berlin  every  spring  to  go 

to  the  sngar-uianuracturing  districts  in  the  province  of  Saxony.     In  the 

fall  they  repass  on  the  way  home.     Many  of  them  use  then  their  savings 

to  found  an  undisturbed  home  in  the  United  States. 

INCOMES  ARE  DISPEOPORTIONATE. 

.  Though,  as  above  stateil,  Germany's  wealth,  as  a  whole,  increases  with 
ite  population,  yet  the  distribution  of  property  is  not  normal  and  incomes 
*redi8proi>ortiouate.     I  give  an  example: 

In  1885,  Berlin's  population  amounted  to  about  1,300,000  persons ;  of 
this  number  about  200,000  were  free  from  class-tax  (the  lowest  tax  col- 
^^teti),  as  their  respective  income  did  not  reach  the  minimum  of  420 
Diarkg,  the  limit  for  the  payment  of  class-tax,  as  prescribed  bylaw. 

Ooe  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
J^^an income  of  420  marks  and  upwards  ;  121,502  had  GGlaudupwards  ; 
-Vu  had  901  and  upwards ;  21,032  had  1,051  and  upwards ;  11,970  had 
^t20l  and  upwards  ;  14,739  had  1,351  and  upwards ;  5,552  had  1,500  and 
,  'Jpwards;  7,770 had  1,050 and  upwards;  5,721  had  1,800  and  upwards; 
,  6»667  had  2,100  and  upwards  ;  2,838  had  2,400  and  upwards  ;  4,221  had 
^jOOOand  upwards. 

Taxes  in  Prussia  collected  on  incomes  from  420  marks  to  2,900,  both 
JDdusive,  are  called  KIdsitensteucr  (class-tax),  while  taxes  levied  on  in- 
tt)me8of  from  3,000  marks  and  upwards  are  called  state  income  tax. 
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Still  more  instructive  is  a  comparison  of  Berlin  persons  paying  this 
latter  tax.  Of  1,250,000  inhabitants  only  30,000  pay  state  income  tax— 
5,100  bad  an  income  of  3,000  marks  and  upwards;  4,000  had  3,G00  and 
upwanls;  3,000  bad  4,200  and  upwards;  2,700  had  4,>00  and  upwards: 
1,000  bad  7,200  and  u])wards;  1,000  had  8,400  and  upwards;  1  had 
9,000;  1,100  bad  10,000  and  upwards;  820  had  12,000  and  upwards;  101 
bad  18,<KI0  and  upwards;  81  had  54,000  and  upwards;  81  had  00,000  and 
upwards;  5G  had  72,000  and  upwards;  52  had  84,000  and  upwards;  4.) 
Iiad  90,000  and  upwards;  23  bad  100,000  and  upwards;  69  had  more 
than  200,000;  8  had  240,000;  10  had  300,000;  5  had  300,000;  1  had 
420,000;  5  bad  480,000;  3  had  540,000;  4  had  more  than  540,000. 

It  is  stated  that  from  500  marks,  in  the  year  1869,  the  average  income 
per  year  and  person  in  Berlin  went  up  to  627  marks  in  the  3'ear  1874; 
from  and  after  this  3'ear  such  income  went  steadily  downwards,  reach- 
ing: in  1883  the  amount  of  499  marks.  Since  then  it  had  gone  up  again 
a  little,  to  531  to  555  marks.  If  overcrowded  districts,  which  arc  mostly 
those  where  nearly  exclusively*  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  contribate 
the  largest  percentages  to  the  emigration,  Berlin  would  be  such  a  place ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  attracts  every  year  thousands  and  thousands  of 
])er8ons  born  in  farming  districts,  who  seek  and  find  employment  as 
servants,  day  laborers,  &c. 

The  very  same  farming  districts  show  also  the  largest  uumberof  emi- 
gnints,  viz: 


I  InhAhltaDU 
DiMtricts.  ]»«r  iiqQAro   i 


Emlinwiti 


tTto^iTTrV  '  i»'>*»- 


Mecklenburj; 43.4  44.1 

PomerauLi 61.2  44 

EMtPruiMia 52.3  X 

Wettt  PruMia &."».  I  Oi 

Pos4*D. M.«  U.I 

BaUoD    104.1  Ul 

HoamNuiuu 09.1  14.1 

Smouv 1M3  «.! 

Khlu«'liUid 15L0  4.9 


From  tliis  Htatement  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  industrial  distrieti, 
Saxony  (Kingdom)  and  Rbineland,  have  the  smallest  number  of  emi- 
grants, and  vice  versa, 

OCCUPATION  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Herzog  states  that  during  the  American  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  St* 
1883,  about  194,786  Germans  immigrated  into  the  United  Stales;  9Sm 
of  them  were  artists,  authors,  architects,  chemists,  &c.  (profesaionalos^ 
cupations);  25,190  had  skilled  occupations;  51,282  were  fannertid^^ 
laborers,  servants,  and  dealers  of  goods,  &c.  (16,961  farmem,  3S«580 
day  lal>orers,  3,357  servants,  &c.). ;  117,161  German  immigrants  had 
occupation  whatever,  being  mostly  women  and  children. 

They  ans  therefore,  mostly  skilled  artisans  who  emigrate,  and 
ers,  day  lalH>rer8,  most  of  the  latter  btMng  agricultural  laborers, 
will  seek  to  get  an  independent  existence  after  having  done  day's 
for  some  time. 

Tb('  pen*entage  of  emigrants  out  of  men  employed  here  in  factori^' 
and  mills  seems  to  be  of  no  account,  as  their  inferior  or  onesided  tnMS* 
ing  is  their  stumbling-block.     They  could  lind  employment  in  Americi 
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only  as  helpers  at  machines  similar  to  those  at  which  they  worked  at 
home.    They  would  not  materially  change  their  condition  in  America 

PEASANT  PABMEBS. 

But  those  formerly  large  portions  of  German  population,  consisting  of  ^ 
mechanics,  artisans  who  work  at  home  and  possess  not  only  their  own  j^ 
houses,  but  also  small  tracts  of  land  which  they  till  (in  German  also  ' 
called  AckerbUrger)y  being  half  farmers,  half  traders,  were  and  continue 
to  be  fittest  for  emigration.    The  probability  of  getting  along  better,  or 
to  improve  their  condition  in  America,  is  for  them  by  far  greater,  as 
they  are  fiimiliar  with  two  branches  of  occupation.    If  farming  does  not 
IMiy  or  give  employment,  they  resort  to  their  trade. 

To  a  much  greater  extent,  however,  than  those  house  manufacturers, 
farming  classes  share  in  the  number  of  emigrants.  They  have,  through 
friends  already  settled  in  America,  information  sufficient  to  compare 
the  condition  of  agriculture  both  here  and  in  America. 

As  already  reported  in  my  annual  report  (see  page  No.  204  of  Con- 
sular Beports,  Ko.  61,  February,  1886),  last  year  prices  of  wheat  and 
rye,  the  chief  breadstuffs,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  increase  of  Ger- 
man tariff  rates,  were  lower  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  present  year.  1886,  does  not  show  any  rise  of  prices  at  Berlin  (the 
increase  of  duties  took  place  in  the  years  1879  and  1885). 
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A  farmer  who  thin  ks  of  the  future  will  have  the  conviction  that,  under 
the  circumstances  existing,  he  will  be  compelled  to  struggle  for  life,  a 
straggle  which  perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  for  his  children  and  child- 
ren's children  to  endure.  Also,  frequent  cases  may  occur  where  agents, 
thinking  only  of  their  commission  fee,  depict  to  the  German  peasant 
faming  life  and  other  matters  in  America  in  a  brighter  light  than  they 
really  are. 

ROMAN  INHERITANCE  LAW. 

In  Germany  the  Eoman  inheritance  law  is  in  force,  which  allows,  or 
father  prescribes,  settlement  of  estates  by  partition,  either  in  natura  or 
in  money.  In  the  former  case  the  dismemberment  of  even  a  large  real 
^tate  makes  a  systematic  rotation  in  farming  impossible,  while  in  the 
latter  event  the  keeper  of  the  estate  may  be  involved  in  such  an  amount 
of  debts  that  he  gets  ripe  for  bankruptcy.  German  states  have  no  such 
la^as  the  American  homestead  law  to  protect  him  from  ruin. 

The  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  where  the  greatest  dismem- 
^nnent  of  real  estates  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Germany,  contrib- 
utes, therefore,  large  portions  to  the  number  of  emigrants.  The  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  keeper  of  the  estate,  instead  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  lowered  into  the  position  of  mere  servants,  prefer  to  go  with 
the  money  they  receive  as  their  shares  to  America,  where  to  go  they  are 
often  invited  by  former  fellow-countrymen,  who  send  them  sometimes 
tickets  or  money  for  passage. 
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One  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  Colouial  Assooiation  was,  sone 
time  ago,  informed  by  a  member  of  the  North  German  Llo^vd,  BremeOv 
that  for  many  a  year  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  emigrauta  forwarded  oo 
board  their  steamers  had  gone  to  tiie  United  States  at  the  indacemeut. 
and  mostly  with  the  assistance,  of  such  members  of  their  families  as 
had  already*  firmly  settle^l  in  the  New  World. 

This  and  many  other  caases  and  reasons  tend  to  prove  why  the  main 
stream  of  emigration  continues  to  go  to  the  United  States.  Other  reaaon* 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relative  shortness,  safety,  and  cheapneas  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  in  the  facility  by  railroads  to  enter  the  ioterior  of 
the  country;  in  the  possibility  to  acquire  there  real  estate  at  a  cheapar 
rate  than  in  G^imany ;  in  the  salubrity  of  climate,  which  ia  aimilar  to 
that  of  Central  and  Northern  Germany,  and  which  admits  of  fiuviiog 
similar  to  the  German ;  in  the  affinity  of  language  and  mauoers  of  the 
predominant  Anglo-Saxon  population  with  the  German;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  prospect  to  get  an  independent  husbandry  and  homestead  to  live 
ui)on  his  own  ground. 

PAL'PERS,  INSANE,  ETO. 

It  is  conceded  by  parties  familiar  with  the  subject  that  persona  hav- 
ing no  such  support  emigrate  only  in  a  very  limited  number.  It  is 
even  stated  as  a  *<  deplorable  fact"  that  the  very  classes  of  population 
Germany  could  most  easily  dispense  with,  such  as  idlers,  finanelal  and 
monil  bankrupts,  insane,  light-minded,  and  paupers,  participate  only  to 
a  minimum  percentage  in  the  eniignUion.  And  the  latest  measures  taken 
by  our  Government  against  landing  of  such  persons  may  have  consid- 
erably reiluced  even  that  iMircentage.  It  could,  however,  hanlly  he 
preventt*d  that  scapegraces,  provided  with  all  the  means  required  by 
our  laws,  are  shoved  over  to  our  shores  by  relatives  and  parties  being 
aslianied  or  afraid  of  tliem. 

P^ven  during  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  office  I  have  bad  fre- 
quent occasion  to  learn  from  all  sorts  of  letters  and  personal  apiieals 
what  niisirliief  is  done,  for  instance,  by  fellows,  sons,  and  other  relatives 
of  high,  respectable  families,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments, had  to  leave  here.  They  were  sent  by  their  families  to  America 
and  other  countries  for  the  reason  that  their  morals  had  become  s 
scandal. 

TKSTIMONIALS   OF  FITNESS   AND  CONDUCT,  ETC. 

Here  in  Germany  it  is  universally  customary  before  somebody  is  takes 
into  office  as  employe,  into  a  situation  or  relationinlaw,  or  aoy  othv 
close  connection,  to  ask  for  proof  as  to  his  proper  conduct  during  Uift 
last  preceding  year  and  his  fitness  for  iK)sition.  This  evidence  is  mos^F 
rendered  by  testimonials  officially  legalized.  So  alien  would  be  oatar- 
alized  here  without  such  certificates  of  conduct. 

For  this  same  reason  the  German-  trade-regulating  act  provides  fiir 
so-called  Arheitiihiivher  (worklMMiks)  for  laborers.  No  emplo3'er  ia  per- 
mitted to  take  a  workingman  without  calling  for  his  workbook.  Thi§ 
book  is  ke]»t  by  the  employer  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  respect 
ive  h)cal  police  authority. 

From  tliis  book  it  can  be  learned  whore,  and  when,  and  how  long  Out 
workman  liithert(»  had  been  eiiipl(»yed. 

But  to  ivcur  to  ijnini;rrants  not  desirahle,  it  may  be  stated  that,  Sit 
rule,  by  far  the  lar;;est  portion  of  persons  above  deserilied,  even  if  thff 
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were  available,  do  not  possess  the  passage  tnouey.  The  less  skilled  and 
poorest  classes  of  the  proletariat  remaiu  at  home  and  perpetuate  in  their 
children  pauperism  and  misery. 

Cases,  however,  where  commuues,  at  tiieir  expense,  might  shift  over 
to  America  such  class  of  individuals,  have,  up  to  date  not  come  to  my 
knowledge,  though  I  have  but  little  doubt  that,  by  some  means  or  an- 
other, persons  of  their  kind  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  bare  resolution  to  emigrate  on  one's  own  strength,  to  defy  the 
further  ancertainty,  and  to  be  willing  in  new  foreign  relations  to  fight 
for  a  better  existence  than  he  enjoyed  heretofore  at  his  old  place  of 
domicile,  pre-supposes  a  not  ordinary  degree  of  courage,  self-confidence, 
energy,  and  vigor.  Nay,  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  only 
middle  classes  can  afford  to  emigrate ;  upper  classes  only  exceptionally 
emigrating.  It  is  even  deplored  iu  Germany  that  this  diminution  of  the 
middle  classes  serves  to  enlarge  unduly  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor, 
in  the  enlargement  of  which  many  other  potencies  are  in  full  activity. 
It  is  further  deplored  that  the  very  best  industrial  and  productive 
classes,  in  comparatively  large  percentages,  leave  the  ranks  of  German 
producers  to  enter  the  ranks  of  foreign  competitors,  taking  with  them 
millions  of  marks.  Single  statisticians  estimate  the  loss  Germany  has 
thus  far  suffered  (since  1820)  at  seven,  others  at  twenty-two,  others  even 
at  more  milliards  of  marks. 

Another  question  would  l>e  to  what  extent  the  sum  flowing  back,  un- 
der the  laws  of  descent,  to  the  old  country,  serve  to  balance  the  account 
between  the  old  and  the  new  country. 

MILITARY  SERVICE. 

If  in  former  years,  say  prior  to  18G(),  the  burden  of  military  service 

was  borne  unequally  by  the  several  German  states,*  this  was  no  longer 

the  case  after  the  war  of  18GG,  and  where  the  iiniovation  was  more 

sensibly  felr,  military  service  must  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  emi«:ra- 

tion.    After  the  war  of  1870-'71,  this  applies  also  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  fact  the  latter  country  and,  after  1806,  llanover  had  long  lists  of 

young  people  who  tried  to  avoid  military  service  by  emigration.    But 

this  state  of  things  has  much  changed  since  the  general  introduction  of 

uniform  liability  to  military  service  in  all  states  of  the  German  Empire 

has  become  customary.    Of  course  no  rule  without  exceptions. 

Generally,  Germans  are  fond  of  military  matters.  From  the  oldest 
times,  when  they  first  appeared  iu  history,  to  the  lansquenets  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  present  day,  Germans  have  been  known 
^  brave  warriors. 

Throughout  Grermany  there  is  now  a  well-connected  net- work  of  so- 
<^alled  Kri^ger-Vereine  (Warriors'  Unions)  of  at  least  half  a  million  in 
timber,  possessing  a  firm  organization,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
Wing  order  and  the  welfare  of  the  *' Fatherland." 

The  influence  of  a  military  training  is  observable  in  Germany  every- 
where. Everybody  can  make  the  same  observation  as  reported  by 
Coiuml  Tanner,  Chemnitz,  under  date  May  28, 188G.t  Generally  three 
years'  service  influences,  to  a  great  extent  the  education  of  the  people 
Eve^y  able-bodied,  moral  young  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
^^^'m  social  standing,  has  to  pass  through  the  same  school  of  strict 
^Mience,  order,  promptitude,  and  faithful  fulQUment  of  duties.    Uow 

■The  general  Hability  to  serve  in  thf  army  or  navy  exisfrd  only  in  Prussia. 
■  Prioted  in  thin  volume,  p.  ir«^. 
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inaD3'  an  uncouth  and  feeble  lad  from  the  country  has  by  snch  service 
become  a  manly,  versatile,  and  orderly  fellow. 

Convinced  that  there  is  no  true  liberty  without  order  and  BubordiDa* 
tion,  they  tninsplant  such  priitciples  into  their  civil  life,  into  their  fiimi- 
lies.  The  husband  is  in  Germany  the  head  of  his  house ;  wife  and 
children  range  accoi*din^  to  their  natural  standing  and  duties. 

TAXATION. 

To  what  degree  taxation  induces  to  emigration  can  hardly  be  stated. 
If  business  is  good  and  incomes  are  sufficient,  of  course  the  collector  of 
taxes  meets  with  but  little  difficnlty,  but  if  their  supposiHons  do  not 
hold  true,  the  collector  of  taxes  is  to  the  common  people  a  dreaded  per- 
son, who  appears  often  where  there  is  no  farthing  in  the  purse.  Then 
a  noti(!e  is  left  that  if  taxes  have  not  been  paid  within  a  short  time 
thereafter  execution  shall  take  place. 

Prince  Bismarck  read  some  years  ago  an  amusing  number  of  such  exe- 
cutions to  the  Reichstag,  which  had  taken  place,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities;  and  he  did  so  to  induce  the  Pleichstag  to  decide  in  favor  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  or,  at  least,  of  abolishing  class-taxes  collected  on  a  lower 
amount  of  income  than  1,200  marks. 

As  all  direct  taxes  cause  much  complaint  and  uneasiness,  particularly 
among  lower  classes  of  people,  the  German  Government  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  it  is  their  earnest  endeavor  to  gradually  transform  direet 
into  indirect  taxation  by  increasing  import  duties,  and  taxes  on  tobaroo 
and  whisky,  but  these  efforts  have  had  as  yet  but  little  result^  as  snch 
measures  are  much  opposed  by  the  Liberal  and  ^* Centrum"  mfljoritj  of 
the  present  Reichstag,  which  seems  to  fear  that  direct  taxation  would 
place  a  greater  financial  and.  iK)litical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Oovero- 
ment  than  wouhl  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Reichstag  to  pro- 
vide ever^'  year  for  the  necessary  appropriations  of  the  budget. 

CLASS-TAX. 

In  Prussia  all  i>ersous  having  an  income  less  than  900  marks  ($214) 
are  exempt  from  class-tax,  while  i>ersons  with  an  income  of  fh>iii  900  to 
1,050  marks,  pay  0  marks  per  year;  1,050  to  1,200  marks,  pay  12  marfci; 
1,200  to  1,350  marks,  pay  18  marks;  1,3.>0  to  1,500  marks,  pay  24 
marks ;  1,500  to  1,650  marks,  pay  .30  marks;  1,650  to  1,800 marks, ptjM 
marks;  1,800  to  2,100  marks,  pa^*  42  marks;  2,i00  to 2,400  marks,  pay 48 
marks ;  2,400  to  2,700  marks,  pay  60  marks ;  2,900  to  3,000  marks,  fV 
72  marks.  Higher  incomes  pay  a  so-called  state  income  tax.  The  in* 
come  tax  is  levied  on  the  income  derived  from  (1)  real  estate;  (2)  capi- 
tal :  (3)  trade,  business,  or  from  any  paying  occupation. 

TRADE  TAX. 

This  is  levied  on  (1)  commerce  ;  (2)  hotels,  restaurants,  inns ;  (3)  mU* 
ufactories  and  trades  em])loying  a  number  of  assistants ;  (4)  mill  indtf* 
try;  (ri)  navigation,  freight  establishments,  livery  stables,  &c;  (6)  pel* 
<llcrs. 

In  onler  to  estimate  the  amount  of  trade  tax  to  be  levied,  it  isct^ 
tomary  to  suppost*  a  niediiini  tax :  thus,  it'  there  are  80  trade-tax  pajM 
in  one  <*hiss  at  a  certain  place,  and  the  ni(Mliuin  from  the  total  of  sock 
tax  hitherto  paid  is  found  tt)  hi*  :>()  marks,  tin-amount  of  the  tax  willba 
for  thi»  next  fiscal  year,  30x.S0=2,MM)  marks. 


9  the  tax-payor  is  not  abli^  to  paj  tbe  inc4liiun  tax,  n  lowpr  rate 
id  Iiim,  uiut  tlie  ntuoiint  fullipg  ^lort  is  ajiled  lu  tlio  tax^s  or 
r  rate- payers,  but  tbe  tot:tI  of  2,400  marks  mast  be  paid  by  all 
nde-tax  payers,  no  matter  at  wbat  percentage  each  of  them 
a  this  total,  previODsly  estimated  and  fixed  by  a  committee  of 
t,  a  moiety  of  which  is  chosen  from  tbe  respective  class  of  tnulfe 
«B,  and  tbe  other  moiety  appointed  by  theGovernraeDt,  ^_ 

ystem  is  rattier  comj>licated.  ^M 

TAX  ON  'bIIIIJ>IKOS. 

ks  is  paid  for  all  buildings,  court-yards  and  houae;4;ardAlul  be- 
thereto,  if  their  areal  exceeds  23  acres  53  sqiiaire  nMtera(l 
I  morgen  eqnal  to  about  I  acre,  1  rood,  1  peroh)  JQ  extmt^ 
tberelrom  are  all  public  edifices  of  state,  obuKhQa,SGliooto, 
paid  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  ou  the  premiums  dOTived;  fiilMI 
if  dwelliog-honses,  wbjie  2  per  cent,  is  paid  on  reyraOM  ftov 
S  devoted  to  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 

TAX  Olt  UlSDH)  BMTi-TKS. 
,  ,'_     -JL 

KTOODd-taz)  ia  paid  in  Pnusia  at  the  average  rate  of  9.50  per 
tbeDDtprOoeeoBof  Bach  estates.  Bealestntes  belonging  to  the 
i  other  oommtHiwMlths  are  exempt.  Inaddition  to  these  taxes 
1  for  tbe  state,  the  eommanes  are  under  law  permitted  to  col- 
alled  mmiioipal  taxes  to  deflray  tbe  expenditures  for  local  par- 
Ibny  flitiea  eontinae  to  levy  an  exciae  laid  on  articles  of  food 
lond  artielee,  cattle,  meat),  imported  for  cousnmption  (mabl- 
achasteoer).  In  Berliu  this  excise  is  notcolk'c-ted,  but  it  derives 
■nee  ftom  three  other  kinds  of  taxes,  viz,  f^m — 
}use  tax, — Paid  by  the  owuere  of  the  bonses,  at  i)re8eat  at  the 
^  per  cent  of  tbe  amoant  of  rentals  received,  and 
nt  tax, — Paid  by  tbe  tenants  at  tbe  rate  of  about  6f  per  cent  of 
ant  of  rental  paid. 

micipal  income  tax, — This  is  collected  mostly  at  the  rate  of  100 
.  of  the  amount  of  class  or  state  tax  paid. 
1  moaeys  are  no  longer  collected  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities, 
;n  tbe  country  this  is  atill  the  case. 

Obbhan  Emigration  Laws. 

con8titdtional  provisions. 

ireetricted  right  to  emigrate  was  provided  for  nnder  the  con- 
I  framed  for  uie  German  Empire  as  it  existed  for  a  short  time, 

ODBtitotions  afterwards  adopted  by  the  individual  states  of 
f  recognized  likewise  the  right  of  emigration  as  a  fundamental 
some  of  tbem  added  a  restriction  providing  that  it  shall  not  be 
d  by  emigration  to  avoid  the  liability  to  military  service.  The 
inciple  passed  \v.Xo  the  constitution  of  the  present  German  Em- 
placing  reservists  (minute-men)  and  landwehnnen  on  the  same 
Permission  to  (migrate  shall  be  refused  to  them  if  they  are 
I  for  actual  service. 

regard  to  infants,  insane,  and  other  persons  having  no  political 
98  at  all,  emigratic  n  can  bo  restricted  in  all  cases  where  tbe  ftal- 
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fillment  of  liabilities  under  the  civil  law  inaj*  be  frastrated  hy  emigra- 
tion. 

According  to  Article  4  of  the  constitution  of  the  present  German 
Empire,  the  latter  shall  be  competent  in  all  matters  of  emigmtiou  un- 
der the  state  law,  penal  and  civil  law. 

THE  CIVIL  LAW. 

The  civil  law  (administration,  police  law)  refers  to  the  emi|prant  tak- 
ing with  him  his  family  and  property,  the  (licenseil)  emigratiou  agent* 
as  representative  of  the  shipowner,  the  shipowner  himself,  master,  and 
crew  of  the  vessel. 

Under  the  civil  right  the  basis  of  emigration  is  an  agreement,  in 
which  the  mutual  services  and  liabilities  both  of  the  ship-owner  and  the 
emigrant  are  defined,  such  as  charges  for  passage,  manner  of  lodging, 
embarkment,  landing,  board  during  passage,  ob^ience  to  stfipping  reg- 
ulations, reimbursement  or  forfeit  of  passage  fare,  extent  of  admiasibld 
luggage,  &c. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  contracting  parties  do  nol 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equality. 

Thei*efore  the  state  has  to  regulate  the  contents  of  the  emigratfaw 
contracts,  so  that  the  ship-owner,  by  abusing  his  technical  superiority, 
cannot  liberate  himself  from  a  rcsi)on8ibility  incumbent  naturally  apoB 
him. 

The  minimum  of  his  liabilities  towards  the  emigrant  is  therefore  rego- 
lated  by  law  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  agreements  contravening. 
Upcm  the  emigration  police  the  following  duties  are  enjoined:  Emigra- 
tion a<j:encies  are  to  be  controlled,  to  prevent  fraudulent  enticements 
and  fleecing  of  inexiH'rienced  persons ;  further,  the  treatment  of  emi- 
grants at  the  iK>rts  of  embarkment  and  when  on  boanl,  where  moial 
inteivsts,  in  a  sexual  respect,  iipart  from  hvgiene,  shall  be  taken  ctre 
of. 

Under  tiie  (ierinan  penal  code  illicit  eniigrati<m  of  ]>ers<ms  of  an  igB 
liable  to  military  service  shall  be  c(»gnizable  by  a  fine  of  from  150  to 
lijOiH)  marks,  and  by  confiscation  of  their  pro|MTty  for  the  pa3*ment«f 
such  fine,  especially  in  cases  wliei*e  the  highest  amount  of  fine  baa  bed 
imposed ;  while  a  minute-man  {Keservht)  on  leave  of  absence  (BfurkiM^ 
iir  Landtcehrmaun  (man  of  second  levy),  who  emigrates  without  the  |N^ 
mission  an<l  knowledge  of  his  sui>erior  military  authorities,  shall  bi 
fined  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  150  marks. 

Desertion,  of  course,  is  punished  as  such  according  to  the  prorisiiMi 
of  severe  martial  law. 

EMKJKATION   ACJENTS. 

As  above  stateil,  the  supervision  over  and  legislation  on  emigratiii 
matters  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Kmpire;  thus,  in  187-&,  aniB- 
perial  commissioner  of  emigration  (to  take  his  official  residence  at  Has- 
burg)  was  appointe<l.  On  his  activity  he  hiis  to  submit  a  refnirt  totbl 
Imperial  chancellor.  lie  confin(*s  his  statements  mostly  to  questiooiflf 
boanl,  ItMlgin;;,  treatment  of  eniigrants,  condition  of  vessels,  improper 
practici'H  of  a;;tMits,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  supervisory  powtMs  (»f  the  Empire,  many  lawiof 
the  severaMiernian  states  rontinne  t(»  remain  applicable.  Their  chirf 
prinei]»les  :\rv  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

(1^  I'rp«ons  to  «MiL!:ii;c  in  the  iiciiiii^itimi  :iimI  fraii*>|M>rtatioii  of  c'iiii|:ratil!t  iiliallkii 
bound  to  obtain  tir-^r  a  licfusc  ;i>t  mkIi  tVoni  ibiir  if^{M*criv«*  G(»vt*niiUfiils, 
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^  bonds  to  warraat  faithful  falfillment  of  all  their  liabilities  to  state  and  emi- 

fCeeping  of  books  as  prescribed  by  law,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  anthori- 

K.  series  of  special  <|nantities  for  a  faithful  performance  of  the  contract,  which 
contain  certain  articles  prescribed  by  law ;  for  instance,  that  each  party  inter- 
las  to  receive  an  exemplitied  copy  of  such  contract,  liability  of  the  agent  and 
ncipal  for  accidents  during  passage  (delay,  naufrage),  and  a  corresponding  se- 
by  special  bond  or  insurance. 

Taking  care  of  good  and  suitable  condition  and  enuipment  (spaciousness,  snf- 
and  good  supply  of  provisions)  of  emigrant  vessels. 

snmiuing  up  this  part  of  my  report  I  wish  to  state  that  nobody  /  ^ 
ivented  from  emigrating  who  has  freed  himself,  in  the  legal  form,  S  * 
his  liabilities  to  the  Empire,  state,  and  private  persons. 

EMIGRATION  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES  NOT  LIKED. 

nplaints  are  raised  that  the  stream  of  emigrants  was  not  in  proper 
systematically  directed  to  countries  where  they  coald  have  re- 
id  Germans  and  have  become  consumers  and  not  producers  of  Ger- 
Bommoiiities. 

3  colonial  policy  adopted  in  recent  time  is  therefore  intended  to  j 
up  for  the  alleged  loss  hitherto  sustained.    As  a  rule,  leading  ^ 
an  circles  are  no  longer  in  favor  of  Germans  emigrating  to  the 
nI  Srates  and  Canada.    To  what  extent  and  by  what  influences 
-ation,  as  appears  from  inclosure  A,  in  the  last  five  years  (and  in 
of  the^e  years  more)  was  checked  can  hardly  be  stated.    In  1885 
umber  of  emigrants  was  103,642,  as  against  210,547  in  1881. 
my  last  annual  report  I  said: 

( considerable  decrease  in  1885  seems  to  show  that  either  the  economical  condi- 
f  Germany  has  improved,  and  that  the  attractive  power  of  Ameiica,  which  here- 
took  the  largest  portion  of  emigrants,  has  diminished,  or  that  the  now  colonial 
of  Bismarck  keeps  mtiny  on  the  fence. 

is  Still  proves  true.     Since  then  a  new  measure  was  adopted  by  the  j 
siaii  Government  relating  to  colonization  at  home.  \ 

e  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Poseii,  especially  in  districts 
e  there  is  a  mixed  population  (Polish  and  German),  showed  not 
the  highest  number  of  emigrants  and  thinnest  population,  but 
the  lowest  degree  of  industry  and  worst  condition  of  farming, 
^h  tbey  have  a  more  fertile  soil  than  many  other  provinces.    The 
distances  that  the  percentage  of  Germans,  as  compared  with  Poles, 
Qished  constantly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and 
IS  finally  found  that  the  impossibility  of  many  sons  of  German 
ers,  &c.,  considering  the  many  large  manorial  estates,  to  get  an  in- 
n<lent  husbandry  and  homestead,  drove  many  valuable  elements 
',  leaving  behind  a  not  desirable  class  of  people, 
tcently  Prussian  legislative  bodies  have  passed  a  law  appropriating  ^ 
K)0,000  marks  for  a  colonization  of  those  provinces  by  Germans, 
e  manorial  estates  shall  be  i)urchased  and  dismembered  to  be  pre-  ; 
d  for  husbandries  of  fit  and  able  small  farmers  to  carry  on  a  sys-  • 
tic  and  paying  farming. 

STRIDES. 

could  hardly  be  asserted  that  stiikes  lead  to  emigration,  since  the 
best  and  most  needed  classes  ot  artisans,  for  instance  those  en- 
d  in  the  building  trade,  have  been  makiujj:  etibrts  to  raise  their 
s  still  farther  by  means  of  strikes,  while  tlie  least  paid  are  those 
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workiDg  classes  who  cau  easily  be  substituted  by  otbera.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  former  classes  require  a  more  robust  oonstitutioii,  and 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  latter,  whose  larger  number  causes  a  greater 
competition  for  work  in  certain  branches,  resulting  in  lowering  wages 
so  much  needed  for  the  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life.  Thos  the 
latter  have  no  means  to  emigrate. 

Several  strikes  have  this  year  taken  place  in  Berlin,  but  they  turned 
out  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent  in  favor  of  the  strikers. 

Begardiug  the  result  of  the  strike  of  the  journey  men  masons  in  Ber- 
lin the  organ  of  the  German  builders  (Baugewerbe-Zeitung)  says: 

Thoir  strike  is  at  an  end,  and  it  has  not  had  the  desired  effect  of  cstablishiDg  the 
miuinum  wa^^es  of  £>0  pfennigs  (11. 9  cents)  per  hoar.  lu  fact  no  mininam  wages  vrere 
eHiablishod  at  all,  but  Jonrneymen  receive  pay  according  to  their  ability.  At  present 
about  fi  jHT  cent,  receive  less  than  45  pfennigs  (10. 7  cents),  per  hoar,  45  per  cent.  i«- 
ccive  45  pfennings  (10. 7  cents,)  45  |>er  cent.  50  pfennigs  (11. 9  cents)  and  aboot  5  prr 
cent,  more  than  50  pfennings  (11.9  cents)  per  hour. 

The  strike  was  ineffective;  there  were  always  plenty  of  Journeymen  masons  rradr 
to  go  to  work  on  the  buildings  where  the  striking  workmen  had  quit  and  these  newly 
employed  journeymen  received  the  protection  of  the  police;  consequently  the  strike 
was  in  every  case  of  short  duration. 

It  has  also  been  established  without  a  doubt  that  the  large  mojority  of  JoameynKO 
niaHcmH  in  Berlin  cure  little  for  the  coutinuation  of  strikes  or  nroiongatioa  of  ncekai 
agitat  ion.    The  Journeymen  have  fre(|uently  trxpresstnl  themselves  as  thoronghly  ««• 
tented  with  the  energetic  measures  of  the  police  which  enable  them  to  work  aodii 
turlKHl  ami  to  exercise  their  own  inclinations. 

EFFECTS  OF  EMIGRATION  ON  OEBMANY. 

Herzo^,  ai)eaking  on  this  subject,  says: 

No  doubt  exists  that  Germany  thereby  sustains  a  heavy  loss  of  i>opnlation. 

Another  author,  Seherzer,  estimates  the  total  emigration  as  followi: 

PerioDS. 

1^21-*;50 J?,  000 

Ij<U-MO 177.  OCO 

U<4l-:><» 4CN>,(K)0 

1{\M-Vi(» i,i:w.ooo 

lSil-';0 97U.000 


Total.  lS-2|-'70 '2,770.000 

According  to  otlicial  retuniH: 

1^71- H) ri05,151 

l^-l-•^"» tfl7.77d 

Totol.  l'»'il-'N. 4.  l82.9;29-(-<»,l(a3  via  Hi»» 

Ilorzog  goes  on  to  say: 

During  the  last  four  vearM  \l**7lWKt)  alone  Germany  gave  off  more  cmignab  1^ 
the  rnite«l  States  than  thv  uutuUT  of  her  whole  army  t>n  the  peace  fooling  aaoMf* 
to :  thi*  nisji»rity  wan  of  an  ago  which  Ih  n^ganlml  ait*  the  one  of  the  highest  wofkilf 
IHuvor.  ami  nvruiteil  out  of  ihoM*  e1a.iM«'ii  of  |HH)ple,  which  e!t|ierially  are  calM  w 
working  olasHi's  hi  nee  by  thrir  artivitT  in  famiinu  and  tradi*;*  Hnch  gncMls  ars  prodio* 
as  eoiiHtituto  tho  broad*  groundwork  of  natioual  welfan*.  Thrir  absence  is  ■eaP^ 
fflt  ill  tht*  lack  o(  liuiuU  lu  « «»un<H'tii»n  with  n'luarkablc  riM»  tif  ai^ricultural  wi(!(^ 
i**.|HM- tally  in  tlu»M'  diMru't^  wlit-n*  fanning  is  the  principal  MMirci*  «if  inrome,  audita 
hrn»  wlicrr  ;»t  llio  t i Mit*  of  bar x'eit ill:;  it  eondnoiw  ii»  inconveniences  wliieh  are^rfT 
oiieroii<«  an  Inn::  an  it  lanmtt  be  arl'otnltil  to  have  tnachinrM  take  thv  plact*  of  haiidi. 

I  am  infornuMl  that  it  has  Inroini'  i'nstoiii:iry  in  (fennany  dnrinfTtbr 
rtHHMit  voars  to  ^ive  soUliors  in  arlnal  sriviro  Iviwv  ofalisc^uce  toa««* 
such  farmors  as  inaki*  application  for  help  (luring  harvest. 

As  for  the  favorable  elieots,  Herzo^'  s;iys  further: 

Tho\  ar«*  tn-Ht  ii!:i«trar«  il  by  tlif  tiinilc  ttt'.i  ti»  »-il-'U'*«l\  ;:riiwu  i^heat  field  or  fim^ 
pr\«'4«'rvatiou.  iu  which,  by  rem  iviu,;;  part  «»f  plant'*.  r.K>t:i  ami  light  are  crejUMlforlh* 
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idoi.  If  wo  bear  io  mind  that  the  4,000,000  who  Hiooe  182U  loft  Germany  for 
■ited  States  Bhonld  have  remained  in  ibt  "Fatherland."  and  b^en  fertile  and 
Md  ID  Dnmbcr,  thi>  German  Empin>  would  have  at  prt-aent  most  probably  a 
nnmbeT  of  popalatjon  than  the  United  Btates,  bnt  it  would  nevertbelras  ba 
l>le  that  the  mtgority  nonld  have  to  oondact  a  nio<1e  of  living  nnder  worae  con- 
■  tbaa  Ihry  ar«  at  pr«aeDt.  If  this  favorable  effect  of  emigration  cud  but  with 
Ity  be  avceitained  in  detail,  another  advantage  can  easily  bo  recognized,  namely, 
B  which  a  permanent  conuection  of  the  emigrants  with  the  former  home  bringg 
commerce  and  induatry.  This  connection  is  sTtonger  and  more  dnrable  than 
lily  mpponed.  Even  if  the  emt|;rant  renounces  his  nationality;  nay,  even  if  lie., 
be  use  of  hfs  mother  tongae,  the  economical  niiations  continnet^  subsist  with  i 
lonacttT.  Thr  Ronald erable  extent  of  the  German  exports  to  the  United  States,  , 
,  anil  Chili  is  in  the  main  caused  by  the  larger  nnmber  of  German  immlgninta... 
wledge  of  (be  locality  where  to  buy  goods,  national  customs  and  habits,  and  a 
wtion  for  their  old  home  couiribiiI«a  to  decide  would-be  purchaaera  in  favDrof 
I  native  cauDtr;r.  The  ways  once  lieintt  opened  to  commerce  the  rolationa  be- 
■he  two  countries  are  easily  maintained  and  alrongthened. 

CAS  moBtEAXKmto  BotrrB  auxbioa  dbkkkd  Airo  foste^bd. 

nt  eflbits  bare  (rf  late  beeDtDidtflllfOcirDSD  oohmial  and  atib«r  f 
iatioBt  to  give  iba  Rtnui  of  Oenbaa  emifcnatB  another  dimettoi  I 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  oay  Oennon  nattoiiality  and  I 
age  la  earily  loft  in  the  iBterooona  widt  a  kindred  tribe  and  j 
.    Great  hiwes  are  therefttre  entertained  viAr^ud  to  the  three  I 
era  Mates,  waslt,  Umgoi^,  and  Fuoko^i  haTiar  Tsst  ferUte 
etm  with  a  pofralatlon  next  to  nothing,  aitaated  ander  a  tempervj 
warm  ann.    The  opiniooa  of  soieut^o  explorers  and  praoticsT 
lave  eraarmed  that  from  the  natnre  of  iHpicaltaral  prodnoe  olv 
1  there,  these  states,  as  well  as  Arf^ntiDe,  would  soc,  Uke  North 
ioa,  serve  to  make  Qennan  immignnts  fonnidableomnpetitocs  in 
rodoctacu  of  breadstafb,  while,  by  and  by,  they  woald  become 
ble  cnstomers  for  German  maaafactarers. 
i  also  claimed  that  the  natives  of  Soath  Brazil,  with  their  idiom, 
nanners,  and  costoms  are  more  foreigu  to  German  im  migrants  ^ban 
nited  States,  retardiug  amalgamatiou  with  the  native  element. 
>ve  thia,  attention  is  directed  to  the  development  of  three  Brazilian 
aces,  Bio  Grande  do  >Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catharina.    Alwat  ( 
H)  Germans  have  settled  here,  steadily  increasing  in  number,  both 
ths  and  new  immigrants  from  Germany,  but  retaining  their  Ger-    ' 
angnage  and  manners  in  church  and  school.  / 

GERMAN  COLONIES. 

Total  colonies  have  as  yet,  except  perhaps  the  acqaialtioas  in  the 
Sea  (New  Oninea,  &c.),  not  been  deemed  proper  fields  for  (Jerman 
ts;  bat  as  pnrvevors  ofraw  material  and  colonial  and  sach  goods 
I  not  produced  in  Germany,  they  are  likely  to  prove  before  long 
portant  factor  in  extending  German  trade,  and  in  giving  employ- 
to  many  thoosands  of  persons  in  the  lines  of  uavigation,  commerce, 
idastry. 

CONDITIOM  AT  HOME. 

I  general  condition  of  the  German  people  at  home,  especially  in  ref- 
)  to  those  classes  which  contribute  largely  to  the  number  of  emi- 
1,  viz,  fanners,  agricultural  laborers,  aud  artisans,  I  shall  attempt 
jb  some  other  features  iu  addition  to  the  information  above  given. 
decline  of  German  farming  is  a  subject  much  discussed  in  Ger-  '  ■:. 
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For  a  better  undcrstauding  of  the  mode  of  farming,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  German  aRriculturists  make  a  distinction  between  large  landed 
estates  with  net  proceeds  of  nt  least  1 ,500  marks  per  year,  consuming  only 
the  smallest  portion  of  their  pro<lnce;  and 

MittelguUr  (landed  estates  of  about  50  to  100  hectares)  of  arable 
land  under  cultivation,  with  net  proceeds  of  at  least  300  marks.  Small 
estates,  with  5  to  20  hectares,  wliere  the  keeping  of  a  plow  oau  still  be 
afibrded,  with  lowest  net  procee<ls  of  90  marks,  and  dwarf  (tmck)  farms 
(Zitergirirth8chaften  =^sivdde  husbandries)  where  the  plow  is  replaced  by 
the  s[)ade,  or  the  work  is  done  with  the  help  of  hired  teams. 

Compound  estates  (Gutergemenfie)  where  a  whole  tract  of  land,  auder 
the  8n|)erintendence  of  an  official  surveyor,  was  subdivided  into  a  nnm- 
ber  of  triangles,  the  owners  or  farmers  of  which  constitute  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village.  The  term  Giitcrijimengc  is  useil  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ohl  German  HoficirthHchaft  (domain  husbandry),  where  the  es- 
tate forms  a  whole,  in  the  center  of  which  the  husbandman  resides,  as  it 
is  still  the  ease  in  Schleswig,  Oldenburg,  East  Frisia,  and  Westphalia. 

Large  husbandries,  surrounded  by  smaller  and  spade  husbandries, 
exercise  a  benetieial  influence  upon  the  whole  development  of  cultore 
of  the  surrounding  population  by  their  i)erfecting  the  cattle-breedioj;, 
by  the  introduction  of  better  and  newer  modes  of  cultivation;  by  tbe 
stonige  of  supplies,  and.  in  many  eases,  by  grand  industrial  tiadescoo- 
ni'Cted  therewith  (manufacture  of  spirits,  sugar,  starch,  &c.),  and  by 
furnishing  to  manufacturers  and  cities  large  (pmntities  of  su|>ertluoii« 
products  and  raw  materials.* 

In  times  of  failure  and  death  their  usefulness  is  ipiite  obvious.    An 
agriculturist  (Toussanie)  says: 

With  »ll  the  •;ri*»fer  w*'ll-;;ovrriUMl  iiarions  of  nn  old  fivilizutiou,  a  gnulatioa  if 
hnstimidries  fruiii  tlif  NInalll*^r  truot  of  land  ii]»  to  tlu*  lurpt  estutf  HhouM  i*xiileTfff^ 
when*.  Ko  til  at  pvrry  iiidividuul  Hlioiild  liavi^  a  clianro  of  iniprov<*[u«*nt.  For  with 
iiiaxhiiH  of  ail  old  civili/atioii.  a  liiKh  d<*;;rtH'  of  individual  and  (riiH'ral  pn»j;mi!i  CAI 
•"XiNt  only  whrn  tliry  dfvi'lop  their  forreH  harmonically,  i.  f.,  it*  tl](*y  bavi*  fiMtcnd 
a;;ricultnre,  indMstiy.  and  roniiuurcf  in  rcuHonahU'  proportion,  or,  in  otht-r  wonlii,  if 
tliey  have  reali/vd  a  KuhdiviNion  of  labor  in  the  niost  perfict  niannt*r. 

THRIFT  OF   IIlsnANDRV. 

Considering  the  heavy  ])ressure,  which,  a(*cording  to  the  aameexpcit, 
for  centuries.  exc4*pt  in  the  Northern  antl  Eastern  Prussia,  weigheilopoi 
agricultural  laborers,  and  the  present  progress  of  transformation  of  all 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  (icrmany,  a  reasoDabte 
and  paying  husbandry  at  times,  when  on  the  most  estates  exiiemtf 
have  l>een  in  excess  of  revenues,  could  1m'  carrii*d  on  only  where  ill' 
owners  succeeded  in  securing,  or  rather  settling  on  or  near  their  ftrM 
a  sullicient  number  of  gcHxI  and  industrious  hAH>rers,  and  where  ii* 
truly  humane  manner  they  took  care  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  wd- 
fare  of  their  employes. 

As  means  to  settle  tirinly  agricultunil  laborers  aw  i)roposed:  Tobdp 
them  to  aecpiire  their  own  dwelling,  to  get  free  tenancy  of  good  anbk 
lantl, cheap  fuel:  in  case  ot'  sieknr.ss,  niediral  treatment  free  of  cbaiff; 
sicknessliiiids:  I'm  t  her  life  in>nrance,  and  insurance  of  chattels  agiilitf 
tire  should  hv  provided  for  them. 

As  alivadv  stated,  tin*  Keielisiag  has  this  year  passed  the  bill  Xutl- 
tend  the  heuellls  <»!'  tlir  so-ealletl  riiJaUvtrsichvrunfjH-ih'nitz  (insunntt 

*'riii<«  siiliji-ft  iif  <i<rni:iii  ;i::iiriiliiii«-  \\;in  fully  d<"<rniM*il  in  Connul  l'otter*tfvfi'rt 
priiiti'd  in  (itn'onlar  Ki'imrii  NH.  ii»;,  piiiii'  \V1\, 
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in  ease  of  aecident),  to  agrienltural  and  forest  laborers.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  ideas  above  suggested  hare  already  fband  application  on 
some  of  the  larger  estates. 

KIND  OF  INGOMB  OF  AOBIOULTUBAL  LABOBEBS,  ETC. 

In  Oennany  there  are  three  classes  of  them :  Free  day  laborers,  re- 
ceiving mosUy  wages  in  money,  and  partly  conducting  a  migratory  life 
aocording  to  season  and  place  of  employment  found,  while  servants  and 
contract  day  laborers  receive  compensation  in  laud  let  out,  produce,  and 
in  money.  They  are  engaged  per  year  or  even  for  a  longer  period. 
Contract  day  laborers  are  mostly  found  on  large  manorial  estates. 

Household  budgets  and  rates  of  wages  of  such  day  laborers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Brewer  (see  pages  210  and 
211,  Vol.  I,  Europe  Labor  Report,  1884).  Wages  have  hardly  much 
changed  since  th^i. 

The  material  condition  of  these  laborers  is  stated  to  have  much  im- 
proved as  oompared  with  a  state  of  things  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  prices  of  so-called  colonial  goods  (sugar,  coffee,  spice),  and  es- 
pecially of  clothing  mat^al,  have  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as 
wngea.  \r^ 

Most  of  these  laborers  either  produce  Jthemselves  or  receive  wages 
in  produce,  namely,  breadstufEs,  potatoes,  milk,  meat,  fuel,  and  dwell- 
ing- 
Laborers  owning  land  have  generally  houses  of  their  own.    On  their 

land  they  cultivate  potatoes,  vegetables;  produce  in  their  own  hus- 
bandry milk,  meat  (especially  pork),  eggs,  &c.    They  mostly  bring  up 
Boce  hogs,  fed  by  the  waste  produce,  than  they  want  for  their  own  con- 
siunption.  When  £ftt,  Uie  hog  is  sold  in  the  next  market,  and  out  of  the 
money  of  sale  they  increase  their  live  stock.    It  was  especially  in  their 
favor  that  higher  duties  on  imported  meat  and  lard  were  introduced  by 
the  German  Government.    The  present  price  of  pork  is  50  to  70  pfen- 
mf^  per  1  pound  (}  kilogram)  in  Berlin  (against  55  and  75  pfennigs  in 
1876),  and  for  lard  at  present  33  pfennigs  against  80  pfennigs  in  187G. 
With  all  the  laborers,  also  with  those  who  hired  only  a  tract  of  laud, 
the  wages  in  money  serve  materially  to  cover  such  necessaries  of  life 
where  a  rise  of  price  took  place  only  in  an  insignificant  manner. 

The  condition  of  dwellings,  esi)ecially  on  the  manorial  estates  of 
Northern  Germany,  has  much  improved. 

As  for  morals,  complaints  are  often  raised  of  the  laborers  becoming 
Im  economical  and  more  pretentious.  Others  have  noticed  in  some 
distncts  a  greater  propensity  for  spirituous  liquors ;  in  Posen,  Prussia, 
ttd  Silesia,  for  brandies;  in  Southern  Germany,  for  beer.  In  some 
fonnties,  neighboring  large  cities,  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  discontent 
V  noticed,  mostly  inspired  by  socialistic  doctrines. 

Mental  education  is  stated  to  be  improving.  The  number  of  persons 
not  able  to  read  or  write  is  of  very  small  percentage.  Of  151,180  re- 
cniit»  lifted  in  1884, 1,923  or  1.27  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  or  to 
^gn  their  names.  This  result  is  due  to  the  compulsory  school  educa- 
tion law. 

CONDITION  OP  INDUSTRIAL  LABOBEES. 

The  recent  riots  and  labor  disturbances  in  England,  Italy,  France, 
^BMcica,  and  particularly  in  Belgium,  have  again  directed  the  atten- 
^n  to  the  socialistic  problem  still  waiting  for  a  solution  satisfactory  to 
ill  parties  concerned. 

H.  Ex.  157 8 
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It  has  not  escaped  my  attentioa  that  in  Oermany  the  socialistic  agi- 
tation has  been  comparatively  of  a  qniet  character.  This  may  be  doe 
partly  to  a  more  discreet  leadership,  partly  to  the  vigilance  of  a  stroug 
Qovernment,  partly  to  a  regalar  employment,  and  finally  to  certain  pro- 
tective measures  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  In  1883 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  insurance  of  working  men  in  case 
of  sickness.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1884  to  insure  in  case  of  acci- 
dents industrial  workmen  (about  4,000,000  in  nnmber) ;  this  latter  act 
has  this  year  been  exteuded  to  agricultural  and  forest  laborers  (about 
14,000,000  in  number),  while  another  act  was  passed  for  indemnifica- 
tion of  officials  of  the  Empire  in  cases  of  accident.  Besides  this,  a  bill 
to  protect  all  workingmen  in  old  age  is  under  contemplation. 

If  practical  means  conld  be  found  to  remedy  all  evils  resulting  firom 
jnst  grievances  of  laborers  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  remove  the  effects. 
In  many,  if  not  in  most  of  cases,  it  is  the  permanent  agitation  of  Che  so* 
cialistic  leaders  who  make  a  living  on  the  small  contribntions  paid  by 
the  numerous  members  of  the  Lalx^rers^  Union  organized  by  them.  Bat 
under  the  act  against  dauf^erous  pursuits  of  social  democracy,  the  Ger- 
man Government  proceeds  energetically  against  the  instigators,  ex- 
pelling them  from  places  where,  as  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and 
recently  in  Spreiisberg,  the  state  of  small  siege  has  been  proclaimed. 
But  several  points  of  their  complaint  deserve,  at  any  rate,  oar  attention. 

One  author,  Schippel,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says: 

A  surplus  of  goods  of  all  kindn  besido  a  surplus  of  privationn— thAtJa  the  sigD*- 
ture  of  the  pi-esent  time;  placed  timidst  au  oxuberant  plenty  of  goooa,  the  people 
loDj^  with  sorrow  for  daily  brea<l. 

Everywhere  pro<luctivity  or  susceptibility  of  production  haii  grown 
beyond  the  increase  of  i>opulation.  Our  forefathers  would  have  thooght 
it  'imi)OR8ible  that  overproduction,  even  of  breadstnffs,  conld  ever  i» 
snme  such  an  extent  on  the  whole  globe. 

Another  author,  Professor  Beuleaus,  the  well-renowned  aathor  of 
*' Kynematik,"  in  a  very  interesting  treatise  on  the  *^  Machine  and  the 
Social  Question,"  points  U)  very  noticeable  features  of  the  question,  BonM 
of  which  are  herewith  rendered  in  translation. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  fact  that  industry  steadily  creates  a  snr 
plus  of  manufactures  is  but  natural. 

The  IalK)r  question  owes  its  existence  to  the  extraonlinary  amoantflf 
work  that  can  bo  done  by  machine  with  a  comparatively  very  slight 
consumption  of  human  force. 

Uouse  or  home  industry  distributeci  over  a  country  disappears,  and 
concentration  of  labor,  with  all  tools  Ix'longing  thereto,  ensues  on  ocr 
tain  places,  accumulating  masses  of  ])eople  in  a  condition  gradoaHj 
merging  into  pauperism,  with  all  its  ])hysical  and  moral  evils.  Ike 
overwhelming  effect  of  a  machine  manifests  itself  in  absorbing  the  smil 
artisan  or  mechanic,  who,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  familyi 
did  until  then  his  daily  work.  And  this  pnu^^ss  of  absorption  diRdl  1 
natumlly  itself  towanls  tin*  more  skillt'iil  men.  He  who  is- less  clew  | 
and  strong  remains  until  he  also  himself  is  devoured  by  the  factoiy,  be 
it  in  any  (MM'Upation  and  at  any  rate  <»f  wa«:es  whatsoever. 

In  lar>;e  (Mties,  like  Berlin,  tlu^  hick  of  rlcvtT  artisans  is  already  pc^ 
ceptibly  tVIt ;  lint  what  strikes  even  more  attention  is  a  deplorsbk 
diminution  of  tlie  skill  its4*lf  of  the  operatives.  Nearly  every  newiD- 
vention  tries  to  deprive  the  n^maindor  of  work  fn>ui  laborers  still  doM 
by  hand.  Not  only  adult  working  men  were  lowere<l  to  apositioBaf 
mere  machine  helpers,  but  even  tliis  very  position  is  uncertain,  as  tht 
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same  conld  be  easily  filled  by  children.  This  serves,  again,  to  press  down 
wages  to  a  level  hardly  snfflcient  to  live  on. 

And  whUe  the  machine"  requires  the  laborer's  full  and  close  attention, 
he  has  no  occasion  to  apply  and  exercise  his  natnral  gifts  in  producing, 
nor  can  he,  under  such  circumstances,  train  and  strengthen  his  physical, 
iotellectual,  and  moral  powers,  it  is  but  an  act  of  grace  if  employers 
allow  him  at  times  to  change  the  kind  of  service  or  of  the  machine  to 
be  attended  by  him. 

Bealeaux  continues : 

The  two  i^at  organizations  for  horizontal  transportation  of  goods,  steam  naviga- 
tion and  railroading,  exhibit  applications  of  the  steam  engine  which  do  not  entail  a 
soite  of  detriments  to  the  laborers  concerDed;  both  institutions  have  rendered  to 
society  the  very  ^p^atest  services.  The  bridcing  of  the  seas  by  steamboats,  the  con- 
nection of  conntnes  by  railroads,  the  speed  of  movement  taking  place  on  both  ways, 
have  entirely  transformed  the  life  of  nations. 

To  these  institations  of  transportation  serves  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
laboring  claaoca,  and  that  nnder  circnmstances  which,  in  the  principle,  are  not  op- 
pressive, not  degrading,  not  detrimental  to  health ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
favorable.  Here  there  is  no  labor  question,  or,  if  same. has  been  forcibly  created,  does 
not  possess  a  like  dark  background  of  the  condition  of  working  men  as  in  other 
braoches. 

Like  favorable,  but  at  least  not  unfavorable  conditions  are  found  in  the  line  of 
large  naachine  works,  where  locomotive  engines,  steam  engines,  railroad  cars,  ship 
machines,  boilers,  vessels,  &.C.,  are  built.  Here,  on  an  average,  the  workman  has  a 
wholesome,  though  toilsome,  not  too  monotonous  and  paying  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  steam  engine.  The  readiness  with  which  many  German  manufacturers 
and  managers  have  come  to  meet  any  reasonable  wants  of  their  laborers,  has  been 
attended  witb  blissful  results. 

It  would  now  be  the  cask  of  mechanicians  to  approach  question,  how  and  in  what 
manner  machinery  can  contribute  to  a  cure  of  evils  which  it  has  inflicted  upon  society 
in  additional  to  its  good  ^fts. 

During  the  last  decennial  that  kind  of  working  machines  aud  whble  trains  of  such 
machines  have  been  taken  into  use,  which  brin^,  so  to  8ay^  the  making  of  an  article 
to  a  complete  and  full  finish,  in  which  the  work  of  regulation  for  the  most  part  is  no 
loDfirer  done  by  human  hand.    The  consequence  is  that  fur  the  production  of  an  article 

of  a  very  high  quality  only  an  interior  workingman  in  required. 

On  the  ocxiasion  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  Professor  Reu- 
leaux  called  attention  to  this  kind  of  production,  calling  articles  exclu- 
sively made  by  machines,  "  machinofactures,''  in  contradistinction  from 
'* manufactures,"  i.  e.,  articles  made  or  finished  by  hand,  or  where  skill 
of  the  laborers  in  treating  and  using  machines  is  still  wanted  to  a  great 
extent.  Then  Professor  Reuleaux  goes  on  to  show  that  where  "ma- 
chinof»ctures"  are  produced,  it  can  especially  be  noticed  how  the  la- 
borer is  gradually  surrendered  to  capital. 

A  steam  engine  acts  so  much  the  more  favorably,  i.e.j  more  economicallv,  as  it  is 
ligftr. 

The  same  has,  therefore,  a  natural  tendency  to  iucrease  in  bulk  and  efficiency. 
An  industry  furnishing  a  simple  product,  such  as  calico,  must  therefore,  of  ueceasity, 
&U  to  the  capital,  as  this  alone  is  able  to  establish  those  grand  plants  aud  works, 
l^e  operation  of  which  admits  of  pro<luciug  an  article  cheap  euough  to  be  saleable 
in  the  market.  It  may  be  grauted  that  the  extent  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at 
prewDt  may  have  reaciied  nearly  that  limit  where  control,  supervision,  and  nianage- 
iBsut  still  remain  possible  ;  but  around  these  limits  capital  is  the  absolute  ruler. 

This  latter  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  destroy  the  wealth  or  welfare 
of  entire  territories,  or  to  concentrate  a  whole  industry  exclusively  in 
certain  places.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  domain  of  weaving  or  of 
fibrous  stuffs  industry-  generally,  the  forcible  means  of  strikes  was  of 
DO  good  whatever  to  the  strikers.     Professor  Keuleivux  says: 

If  we,  however,  look  somewhat  more  closely  at  this  very  question  of  weaving,  we 
<>b«r\e  that  not  so  much  the  tool,  the  loom  procurable  at  lower  rates,  as  the  purveyor 
pf  f'»rce,  the  steam  engine  aflbrded  the  preponderance  to  the  capital.  Only  this  latter 
'« able  to  procure  and  to  run  those  huge  and  powerful  steam  engines  of  our  days,  around 
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which  the  remainder  of  th^^  esteblisbment  or  plant,  thoagh  wanting  oapltal,  te 
gToui)e<l,  tbongh  not  in  Huch  a  iiuinner  that  tkeiM)  apiiendiees  could  not  be  detached  or 
separatcil  therefrom.  From  this  very  cauae  the  weaving  trade,  though  onder  hunger 
and  Hurrow,  bas  succeeded  for  ho  long  a  time  in  standing  against  the  competition  of 
the  steam  engine. 

Here  we  Ktand  evidently  in  the  face  of  a  principle. 

Tlie  working  machine  is\  in  a  great  many  instances,  not  a  dyoaniical  unit,  bat  di- 
yisible,  finding  application  in  one  and  the  same  works  in  many  equipollent  repetitions, 
only  loosely  ke]it  together  by  the  steam  engine. 

The  single  Avorking  machines  have  no  exorbitant  price ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  ma- 
chinofactun*  **  of  machine  builders  is  about  to  furnish  same  in  an  inoreaaiBg  perfeetion 
cheaper  and  cheaiKT. 

Therefore,  in  cases  where  these  conditions  meet,  there  is  a  chance  to  militste  against 
the  undosinible  preponderance  of  the  capital  that  is  to  make  force  independent  of 
capital. 

The  small  weaver  would  1)e  save<l  fW>m  the  over-preesure  of  capital  if  we  could  give 
him  that  portion  of  elementary  working  i>ower  necessary  for  his  loom.  Similar  at- 
tempts could  1>e  made  with  regard  to  spmners,  but  much  more  to  the  tradea  of  Join- 
ers, locksmiths,  tinsmiths,  brush-makers,  pump-makers,  and  the  like. 

What  these  trades  want  is  partly  power,  partly  working  machines :  but  these  latter 
could,  even  now,  l>c  procured  by  the  artisan,  as  they  can  be  had  at  really  cheap 
prices,  but  what  he  wants  is  motive  i»ower  for  work  at  home. 

Then  they  could  do  their  work  at  iiomo  Just  as  well  as  iu  the  factory,  which  at- 
tracted them,  and  in  utilizing  his  train  of  machines  in  various  ways  he  would  retain 
or  regain  his  skill.  Able  to  compete,  the  small  master  would  lie,  in  spite  of  certain 
advantage  which  larji^  manufactun*rs  have,  for  the  reason  that  when  working  at  his 
home  the  mutual  assistance  of  the  meinlMTs  of  his  familv  in  general,  the  moral  ele- 
ment, will  hei  added  to  his  well-being  as  u  most  cftioient  tacioT, 

Thus  the  small  manufacturer,  with  his  assistants  and  apprentices  aronnd  him,  wonld 
form  a  closed  working  organism,  with  superior  and  sulioniinate  forces,  resembling  tbf 
former  mode  of  living  of  mechanirs  or  artisans.  And  had  these  small  manaf)MtliVHt 
oiiot?  lM*€ome  aide  to  comi>ete  their  (luality  would  quickly  impn»ye,  as  in  the  same  mo- 
ment also  the  market  for  lal>oren«  wanted  for  large  manufacturers,  {.  e.,  for  the  c^- 
tal,  would  experience  an  improvement. 

The  capital  would  thereby  cease  to  flow  into  those  iudustries  where  the  mannbef- 
nred  articles  could  1m*  easily  supplie<l  by  small  workshops. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  capital  to  concentration  could  be  neutralized. 

What  enginei*rs  and  ntachiue  works  have  to  do  to  reine<ly  an  essential  part  of  ••- 
<*ial  evils,  is  the  ])nMliiction  of  cheap,  slight  working  power,  or,  in  other  wonls.  mall 
pov.er  machines  to  U*  operatttd  at  suiall  ex|>ense. 

Several  exeolieiit  typoKof  Huch  iuii<*Jiine8  cnii  ^Ireaily  Im*  found— km- 
power  uiat*hiiie»«  hot-air  rnaohiiies,  Aniall  waterpreKMiin*  ioa<.*hiue««  |w- 
trolemn-pis  niucliiiies,  iS:r. 

Several  (lays  afro?  one  JqUiih  8]>iel,  Berlin,  apitean^l  at  thin  office,  w 
a  imtenr  matter  for  ]>etro]eiiiu  and  ^sts  niaeliineK  of  that  kind.  He  ii- 
formed  me  that  a  lar^e  company  in  tbrniin>r  to  manufacture  that  typeof 
machine. 

Profe8Hor  Reuleaux^s  viewK,  above  ^ven  iu  8ub.stauGe,  reaiarkablr 
apree  with  a  ])ortion  of  a  lecturt*  delivered  by  I.  C.  Bayle.s«  as  pwii- 
dent  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  at  the  mertiaf 
of  Halifax,  X.  8.,  September,  18S5,  where  he  says : 

It  is  iiiten'stiugto  uote  in  ]iai»King  that  iu  the  city  iif  NVw  York.  French  mcebntai 
are  buihling  up  »n  induHtrial  system  very  (lillermt  from  anything  pre vionsly  knee* 
in  this  country.  There  are  many  hiindnMs  of  Krench  artisans  quietlv  worktug  indbtf* 
of  their  own,  iisiug  small  steam  ]M»wers»n4l  li^ht  mHchinery  for  the  manuraetnrttf 
specialties,  iu  the  ]»rodnction  of  which  tin*  gieat  manufaeturing  establishnienta  hi** 
not  thus  far  been  able  to  c(»nipete.  Tliesi'  men  live  and  work  under  one  ruof«  andhM* 
their  shops  in  all  tiuexi)ert4>d  places.  They  niannfartnre  art  works  of  variom  UbIi 
by  eli^*tro- metallurgical  process«^.  small  art  idijects  for  ornamental  pnrposea,pi^ 
partouts,  and  other  light  picture  frames,  and  tine  eonfeetiouery.  These  nwD  Mil 
more  nion«\v  and  live  better  than  they  puixiitdy  could  as  wage-eariiere  in  the  Itt^ 
nianufnctiiring  establishments  of  the  city. 

HAND  WKAVING   VCrsUM  MACHINE  WEAinNG. 

A  noteworthy  gatherini;  of  weavers  took  ])lacc  November  1  in  iki 
city  of  Elberfeld.    The  deplorable  .state  of  iM)verty  auioug  the 
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weavers,  as  well  on  the  Lower  Rhine  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Wiipper,  is 
well  known.  The  introduction  of  machine  weaving  has  greatly  dam- 
aged the  once  thriving  business  of  hand  weaving,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Prussian  Government  has  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  of  the  weavers  was  to  take  measures  which 
may  improve  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  resolved  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Beichstag  with  the  follow- 
ing demands : 

(1)  A  taxation  to  be  placed  on  machine-weaving  under  international 
treaties. 

(2)  Limitation  of  the  same  through  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  time  for 
such  a  day. 

(3)  Abolition  of  married  women  labor,  and  prohibition  of  labor  by 
children  under  sixteen  years. 

(4)  Abolition  of  prison  labor  and  convict  labor  competition. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Mr.  Gebhard,  a  manufacturer  and  counselor 
of  oommeroe,  representihg  the  Elberfeid  Board  of  Trade,  accepted  the 
demands  of  the  weavers,  provided  they  can  be  made  an  international 
regulation. 

WAGES. 

I  am  informed  that,  as  a  rale,  wages  have  in  recent  years  nearly  kept 
on  thesame  level.  Efforts  were  made  by  laborers  of  the  building  trade, 
as  hereafter  will  be  more  fully  described,  but  with  doubtful  results.  I 
indoee  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  average  rates  per  week  paid 
in  Berlin  during  the  years  1882, 1884,  1885,  as  far  as  a  comparison  was 
practicaL 

No  change  has  certainly  been  noticed  with  regard  to  unskilled  day 
laborers  in  Prussia  and  the  Hanseatic  cities.  I  inclose  a  table  showing 
their  daily  wages  received  at  different  cities,  giving  the  average  wages 
both  for  adult  and  young,  male  and  female  persons.  These  statistics 
are  taken  from  the  Concordia,  published  at  Mayence,  and  are  stated  to 
be  based  on  official  publications. 

Able  men  do  not  lack  employment,  and,  as  already  stated  in  my  last 
annual  report,  their  mode  of  living  has  not  been  worse;  on  the  contrary, 
the  prices  of  provisions  have  since  again  shown  a  decline. 

A  NORMAL  BUDGET  OP  A  BERLIN  LABORER. 

:-  According  to  a  computation  recently  prepared  by  a  social  association 
:^  of  Berlin,  a  workman's  family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren, keeping  up  quite  a  simple  mode  of  living,  and  confining  them- 
j  selves  to  the  very  greatest  necessaries  of  life,  consumed  per  .year  pro- 
;,  visions  to  the  value  of  51.9  marks  (8123.52) ;  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  and 
i  foel,  27.7  marks  ($65.92);  for  clothing,  shoes,  and  nnderclothing,  304 
marks  ($72^) ;  total,  1,100  marks  ($261.82). 

Expenses  for  medical  treatment  in  case  of  sickness  have  not  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Taking  the  average  income  of  a  Berlin  un- 
rt  skilled  laborer  at  2.40  marks  (37  cents)  for  about  three  hundred  work- 
■  ingdays,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  this  would  make  about  720  marks 
(dlTl^);  hence  a  falling  short  of  380  marks  (800.46),  which  must 
mujiUv  be  made  up  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  and,  if  age  permits,  of 
cbiidren. 
|-  For  more  example,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Report  dated  May  25,  1884, 
of  Mr.  Brewer,  my  predecessor,  where  Berlin  household  budgets  of 
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different  kinds  of  working  people  have  been  reported.*     No  striking 
change  in  the  mode  of  living  has  since  bee  n  noticed. 

In  a  rei)ort  of  the  Prussian  sui>erintendent  over  factories  at  Dnssel- 
dorf  I  fonnd  another  statement,  which  I  herewith  inclose,  as  to  the 
weekly  consumption  of  a  workman's  family  during  winter.  He  accom- 
panies same  with  some  observations.     He  says : 

If  we  take  into  couAidoratiou  that  au  operative  engaged  in  coarse  workB  wants  for 
his  own  perrion  per  year  at  loast  -i  hloiiiioM.  each  A2  to  %  cents;  3  pair  of  tronsers,  ar 
71.4  centH,  !t*i.:^;  d  to  10  pain*  of  Htockiugs,  at  2:).»9  cental,  S1.9U  to  |2.3H;  3  to  4  pain 
of  wocMlt'M  Nho*'H  (Mal>ot>i),  at  14  c('nts,  4*2  to  fii)  cents;  1  or  3  pairs  of  leather  nhoes,  at 
$'i.^(':<f^i.3*^to:^.14:  add  to  these  items  expenses  for  taxes,  school  moneys,  school  books 
and  iho  iike;  iO  pfennigs  per  week  for  yam,  &o.,  furn^pair;  5  marks  per  yt-ar  for 
fresh  bed-straw,  it  is  obvioUH  that  a  laborer  with  a  large  family,  living  at  a  larger 
place,  earning  on  au  average  3.50  marks  f83  cents)  a  day,  is  unable  to  incur  the  ez- 
]>ensfs  Hi't  forth  in  the  annexetl  table,  but  lias  considerably  to  reduce  them. 

He  further  reportsthat  in  many  cases  opi-irativea  in  a  certain  city  stated  to  him  that 
a  family  of  live  membi;rs,  earning  wages  of  about  3.d5  marks  (77.3  cents)  per  day,  conid 
hardly 'make  both  ends  meets,  but  when  earning  only  3  marks  (71.4  cents)  diis  woald 
be  im'iK>ssible  without  serious  privations. 

In  the  eiiuiitry,  esptHrially  if  other  favonible  conditions  permit  that  a  little  land  if 
rented  and  a  ^oat  kept,  it  ran  be  mon«  easily  afforded  to  get  tolerably  well  along  with 
3  marks  of  daily  wages.  But  even  in  this  case  the  Umit  where  privations  begin  Um 
far  beyond  the  rat^;  of  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  a  day.    I  give  here  two  examples : 

A  locksmith,  having  a  very  economical  wife,  another  member  of  the  family  earoinf 
wages,  and  live  members  not  yet  wage-earners,  earned  682  marks  (81G2)  per  year. 

"  Nobody,"  he  declared,  ''had  to  sutler  hunger,  but  at  times  we  were  short  of  meaiM 
for  snpiwr't." 

A  silk-weaver,  whoite  family  consisted,  beside  himself,  of  wife  and  three  little  chil- 
dn*n,  earned,  on  an  average,  ab«mt  14.30  marks  (83.40)  a  week,  stated  that  aioce  bis 
marriuge,  seven  years  ago,  lie  has  not  been  able  to  buy  a  coat;  and  thoush  hiii  wiit 
nuderstands  housekeeping  better  than  the  majority  of  workmen's  wiveH,  he  does  not 
get  rid  of  his  dcbH  for  mere  br(*ad. 

Of  a  more  considerable  induenco  than  usually' thought  upon  the  laborers  makipf 
both  ends  to  meet,  are  the  reliableuess,  regularity,  and  promptitude  of  the  wages  re- 
ceived. 

A  workman,  formerly  eamiug  an  average  day%  wage  of  3.25  marks  ($77.3),  conld  not 
get  free  of  debts  and  satisfy  prinuptly  the  wants  of  his  family,  iR'cause  of  the  consid- 
erable duetuatiouM  in  day*s  wagtM,  their  payments  having  been  made  every  fortnight, 
while  a  week*s  pav  was  r«'tain(*<l;  but  can  now  do  so  very  well,  having  become  SB 
invalid,  and  as  sncli,  deriving  his  revenue  every  quarter,  eami  ng  souietliing  besiilB^ 
the  whole  iiic<ime  amounting  only  to  2.K>  marks  (67.d  cents). 

Another  re|N)rt  of  a  suiK*rinteudent  over  the  manufacturing  diHtricts  in  the  provincf 
of  Brandenburg  (Berlin  ex<*(*pted)  savH  as  fcdlow.s : 

**  Movements  for  higher  wages,  called  forth  by  similar  movements  in  Hi'rlin,  shovel 
nowhen^  a  i>ermanent  nt^^ult,  so  that  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  last  two  years  hm 
remained  on  the  Hame  scale.  But  it  se^^ms  that,  conHidering  the  efficiency  of  onr  iodiu- 
tries  to  compete,  wages  have  obtained,  for  the  present  at  least,  their  highest  mark. 
Beet  wages  recei veil: 
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ly  dqdoved  tin  ly         ic         rlin  were wifhoat  w<»k.a]id 

their  number         «  r  i  iDff.    One  of  'the  qieaKers, 

diiy  a  Header  ot  iE3u     ju        lu  ne'^boorgeois'' elaimed 

thelackof emphmnentwas  0  i oy  ** oTerproduetion."  ^Thie 
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eople  to  boy,  and  this  was  cai  by  a  prodoction  at  the  meroy  of 
alists.''  Tlie  natural  eonseqne  e  of  8n<m  prodnetion  most  of  neoes- 
iring  aboat  an  everreraning c  s  d  )  perpetnal  i>oveil7 
ig  the  masses  of  worldngmen.    Ine  i^  of  present  production 

uieapen  aU  articles  of  mannibctore,  ana  still  the  people  are  for  the 
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rorks,  sogar  reflnenes,  starch  ptks,  newspaper  press-rooms. 
these  bnmdies  of  indostry,  m  s  day  and'  night  labor  is  carried 
ring  the  whcrie  year,  the  noml  wr  of  females  who  work  at  night  is 
;  as  follows  in  the  different  Gi  man  states: 
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branches  of  industries  where  only  during  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
paign)  business  is  carried  on,  but  in  this  case  regalarly  at  day  and 
;,  the  number  of  females  employed  (in  works  manufacturing  beet- 
r,  sauerkraut,  bricks  and  tiles,  earthenware)  were  as  follows: 
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lu  the  followiug:  branches  of  industries  female  labor  is  employed  at 
night  only  in  regnhirly  recurring  times  (season  work),  while  daring  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  only  day  work  is  done:  Works  roaoQfMt- 
uring  articles  of  lead,  wood,  carving  material,  carpets,  hosiery,  am- 
brellas,  toys,  in  dyeing  works,  clotli-refining  and  finishing  works,  workA 
making  ginger-brend,  preserves,  and  pickled  meats.  There  are  iu  Pros- 
sia  eleven  works,  employing  .115  females ;  in  Reass  Gera  three  works, 
empoying  200  females. 

In  the  textile  and  paper  industries  females  work  only  at  uight  at 
spe(^ially  urgent  business  times. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  FACTORY  GIRLS  IN  MANUAL  LABOR,   ETC. 

Even  Dnceptiaus  and  Le])lay  noted  the  ignorance  of  the  wives  of  work- 
ing men  regarding  all  kind  of  manual  labor  and  household  work  aa  the 
principal  cause  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  moral  depravity  which  un- 
fortunately is  so  prevalent  among  the  laboring  familes.  And  sinoethe 
time  when  these  great  political  economists  first  called  the  attention  of 
an  enlightened  public  to  this  dei>lorable  state  of  affairs,  matters  have 
not  improved.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  the  wife  of  a  working- 
man  able  to  cook,  sew,  knit,  and  mend  torn  garments,  or  to  do  soHi 
work  as  is  of  vast  importence  for  the  welfare  of  the  iHX>rer  claaacSi 
Tlie  consequence  is  that  the  laborer  who  returns  fnim  hia  daily  work 
tlnds,  instead  of  a  palatable  meal  some  kind  of  mixture  which  it  it 
hardly  to  be  expected  ho  will  relish. 

A  further  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  cleanliness  and  ordor  in  their 
dwellings,  filth  and  disorder  reigns,  which  creates  a  distaste  in  tiM  la- 
borer for  his  home,  and  he  prefers  to  spend  his  evenings  in  taverns  and 
drinking-pluces. 

A  r(»medy  against  such  evils  ciin  only  be  expected  when  factory  girli 
are  given  a  chance  to  acquire  the  knowledge  through  the  necessary  in- 
struction in  housekeeping,  &c.,  before  their  marriage.  Such  trsiniDK 
<!annot  be  given  tluring  tlit^ir  school  term,  but  when  they  commence  to 
work  in  factories. 

Of  late  such  trials  Iiave  been  made  in  Baden.  Under  the  protectios 
of  the  gnuid  duelioss,  an  institution  has  been  oi>ened  in  a  small  tows 
where  young  girls  may  atrquiro  a  knowledge  of  their  future  duties  si 
wives  and  mothers.  Instructions  are  given  during  eve ninfcs,  so  tint 
rhose  who  work  in  factorios  nei'd  not  neglect  their  daily  occupation. 

Similar  (establishments  have  been  oiMMied  at  Worms,  in  Hanover,  ainl 
\Vrst]»halia. 

Hut  su<.'coss  will  be  possible  if  they  lH»come  general.  It  is  not  neoBi- 
siiry  that  each  em])loyer  establish  such  a  school ;  it  would  lie  an  fUf 
matter  if  several  employers  create  them  jointly. 

It  lies  in  thelim*  of  tern  ]  mm  a  nee  societies  to  suggest  and  support  thM 
in>titurions,  and  l:«lies^  soiMoties  will  sympathize  with  their  iutrodse- 
rion.    This  o])ens  a  vast  field  for  the  cliariry  of  high-standing  ladies. 

A  well-known  {lolitical  (M'onomist  is  of  o]>iiiion  that  the  wives  of  ev- 
l»loyers  can  liavi*  thegn*atcst  inllu<»nce  in  eh»vatingthe  female  workiog 
class.  The  instrmMion  of  girls  in  nninual  labor  and  other  work  of  hoai^ 
keeping  would  improve  also  the  moral  character  of  inexperienced  gMi 
who  are  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  temptations.  Hut  the  benefits  of  saeb 
schools  would  be  universal. 

nr-KMX  .loi  i:m:vman  biildkus  Fiairr  for  higher  waoes. 

On  the  .'id  of  .May  last  a  long  threatened  strike  comniencecL  Uotkt 
9tli  of  .May  a  meeting  of  at  least  4 JHN>  Journeymen  took  place,  in  vUeb 
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it  was  resolved  thtft  ainoe  161  employers  had  conceded  to  their  demaDd 
of  50  pfeunigs  (12  cents)  per  hoar,  the  strike  should  not  be  general. 

Married  jonmeymen  who  are  at  work  agreed  to  pay  1  mark  per  week 
and  anmarried  men  1  mark  50  pfennigs  to  the  strike  fands.  A  resolu- 
tion that  nnmarrted  journeymen,  who  came  to  Berlin  from  other  cities, 
should  leave  the  city  while  on  a  strike,  was  not  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Berlin  Union  of  Master  Builders  held  on  the 
5th  of  May  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  muteiB  beine  convinced  that  strikest  even  if  they  result  in  favor  of  one  party 
or  the  other,  are  injtirioas  to  both  parties,  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  avert  them.  They  conld  not  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  ao-called  commissioners  of  wages,  because,  in  the  first  place,  this  commit- 
tee was  elected  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  Jonmeymen  at  work  in  Berlin ; 
secondly,  because  this  committee  will  not  petmit  any  contract  work  whatever ;  thirdly, 
because  all  decisions  of  the  committee  are  to  be  approved  by  the  entire  number  of 
jomneymeti,  which  is  utterly  imi)ossible ;  and,  lastly,  because  this  committee  is  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent  by  persons  who  are  not  Journeymen,  and  who  were  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  leading  trade. 

To  bring  about  harmony  among  masters  and  journeymen,  the  former 
deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  a  body  of  masters  and  journeymen  to 
consult  and  arbitrate  joinU}'  regarding  wages,  the  number  of  working 
hours  i^erday,  and  all  matters  of  their  mutual  interest  and  welfare,  &c. 
This  manifesto  was  adopted  unanimously  and  15,000  copies  printed  to 
be  distributed  among  the  journeymen  masons  of  Berlin.  It  was  fur- 
ther decided  to  allow  45  pfennigs  (10.7  cents)  per  hoar  as  wages  which 
cttD  be  increased  to  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  if  the  work  done  should  merit 
such  an  increase ;  but  that  10  hours  should  under  all  circumstances  con- 
stitute a  day's  work. 

As  already  statetl,  the  masters  carried  ofi'  the  victory  in  the  meaning 
of  the  above  resolutions.  At  Berlin  there  are  at  present,  June  20,  no 
strikes.    ' 

PROTECTIVE  MEASURES   IN   THE   INTEREST   OF  WORKMEN. 

This  question  came  up  in  the  Reiclistag.  At  the  motion  of  the  Social 
Democratic  members  of  the  Reiebstag,  a  bill  preparefl  by  them,  and  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Reichstag,  should  be  i)assed  by  the  same,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  tbe  question. 

Their  first  report  has  recently  been  made.  The  same  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  first  point  of  said  bill,  viz,  the  organization  of  a  board 
intrusted  with  the  supervision  over  the  execution  of  protective  laws  for 
^orkingmen;  such  board  to  ofliciate  in  the  name  of  tbe  Empire,  under 
the  title  Beiehs-ArbeiU-Amt  fwork-office  of  tbe  Empire),  and  to  have 
control  over  the  200,000  working  offices  to  be  created  tbroughout  the 
Empire  for  every  400,000  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  bill,  as  prepared  by  tbe  Social  Democrats,  such  "  Im- 
perial work  office  "  should  consist  of  an  Imperial  council  of  labor,  with 
the  Decessary  assistants.  Women  should  be  eligible  as  such.  But  the 
imperial  work  office  should  have  only  tbe  right  to  choose  the  members 
for  the  "Imperial  labor  counciP  and  of  the  persons  presented  by  so- 
called  ArheiUhammern  (chambers  of  laborers). 

This  chamber  was  the  main  object  of  tbe  Social  Democrats,  which 
w  to  be  a  sort  of  "  parliament  of  laborers."  It  is  to  have  a  voice  in  all 
Qnestions  appertaining  to  the  politic-ecouoniical  life  of  tbe  district  con- 
cerned, co-operating  with  the  work  ofiice  in  tbe  same  district.  It  should 
^  especially  empowered  to  thoroughly  investigate  tbe  operations  of 
^Jade  and  maritime  treaties,  duties,  taxes,  wages,  provisions,  rentals, 
competition,  schools,  polytechnical  institutions,  collections  of  patterns 
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and  designs,  condition  of  dwellings,  hygienic  matters,  &a,  of  the  hbat- 
ing  classes,  &c. 

The  committee  of  the  Reichstag,  after  carefnl  deliberation,  was  of 
opinion  that  these  propositions  were  impracticable,  and  so  the  sMne  has 
conclude  to  substitute  the  following  resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the 
Reichstag  for  assent: 

(a)  To  request  the  Imperial  chancellor  to  use  his  influence  towards 
increasing  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  and  to  decrease  the  extent 
of  the  present  districts  of  factory  inspectors  for  a  more  thorough  aaper- 
vision  of  factories. 

ib)  To  request  the  chanceUor  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  Reichstag  pio- 
ting  for  the  obligatory  introduction  of  ^<  trade  courts,"  suggesting  that 
the  judges  of  the  same  should  be  elected  by  an  equal  number  of  employ- 
ers and  laborers,  in  separate  election  bodies,  by  a  secret  ballot. 

P.  RAINE. 
United  States  Consulate-General,  dnuul-Oemer^ 

Berlin,  June  19, 1888. 
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Exhibit  Jy.—Comparatirt  ftatenmt  Atwing  He  anruft  r»U  ^  « 
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Exhibit  D. — C<nHparathe  $taiemmt  tiUMriii^  ike  average  raiee  qf  wofet,  #e.— Cootiiiiied. 
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Exhibit  E.— Doi^  loo^oo  ^  dag  laborer$  (un$killed)  ia  PrmnUt  to  IflTi    Cant  1 1. 
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2.1T0 
20. 41*0 
2U.907 
20,698 
22,140 
24,200 
30,020 
80,507 
31. 614 
87,387 
41. 242 
50.057 
73.872 
89.651 
83.688 
05.450 
05,041 
144.751 


Aduha. 

Jn«« 

!««•. 

1 
Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Mmrkt. 
L80 
LOO 
LOO 

Femabu 

ifarte. 
100 
170 
150 

Markt, 
O.00  ■ 
LOO 

LOO 

1 

Jfarti^ 

•lM 
LOI 

140 

a«8 1 

L57 

&8I 

100 

LM  . 
L50  i 
L90  i 
L25 
L50 

" 

140 
LOO 

LOO 
100 

•  •  • 

LIO 
LIO 

LIO 

LOI 
LOI 

LOS 

L8i  1 

I.M-. 

«« 

LOO 
LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
0.00 

,.  1 

1 

>»••«••• 

LOO 

\ 

• • • - • •• 

130 
L75 
190 
110 
LOO 
120 
125 
100 


LOO 
LOO 
LSO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LSO 
LOO 


LSO 
LIO 
LiO 
LSO 
LIO 
LOO 
LSO 


I 


&8I 


Li 

l'ts 

110 
112 

140 

1.81 


L80        LU 


L25 
LOO 
L38 
L70 


LOO 
LOO 
LSO 
LOO 


1. 80         L 14 


112.114 
410.127 
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Exhibit  F. —  Wetkly  consumption  of  a  workman' $  family  in  irinter. 


I 


Family  l]vin<;  in    the    conn-  ,  Family  living  in  a  larger  city 

trv  (parents  and  3  chiUlren  (parent?  and  6  children  of 

of' between  7  and  17  years  i  between  3  and  17  years  of 

of  age).  age). 


Victnalji,  fuel,  light,  and  lodging. 


Cost. 


PMatoea 

Vegetables 

2vo  bread 

WbeaVbread 

Beei  (twice  a  week) 

Soap,  ingredients 

Bcttet 

Lard  and  greaise  of  beef 

Bacon 

Bape,Med  oil 

£gica,6  pieces 

Bye  four 

wheat  Conr 

Peeked  bailey 


Peaa,  beans,  lentils. 

Salt 

f^ce    

(hiimw 

Beer  vinegar 


Parched  barley ... 

Scgar 

Criuhed  candy  — 

Carracta  ..." 

Tobacco    

Caa>  end  matches 

Petroleum 

Soap : 

Ul.irk  

WTiite 

?oda .. 

Rental 


Cost. 


Quantity.  I 

i  '  Marks. 


KUogram  \ 

,       15. 00 


1.20 


Equivalent 
in  Unito«i 
Stiitca  cur- 
rency. 


$0  28i 


Quantity. 


Marks. 


Kilogram 

40.  »K)     i 


16.  OC 


1.00 


3.00 

.90 

1.00 


712 

21 

23i 


.87i 
.25 
1.00 
.75 


LOO 

LOO 

.50 

.50 

LOO 

.50 


2.30 
.35 

L40 
.53 
.35 
.36 
.40 
.13 
.25 
.40 
.12 
.15 


54§ 


^TO 


30 
12i 

8 

8 

3 


'4 


1.00 
.37i 
25 
.25 
.12J 
.25 


50.00 
2.00 


.25 


(*) 


Total 


.08 
L28 
.10 
.20 
.16 
.25 
.CO 
.80 
.  55 

.35 

.20 

.05 

3.00 

20.48 


1  « 
30} 
2 

4i 

4 

5 

14 
19 
13 

8 

4 

1 

71 


2.80 

1.40 


Equivalent 
I  :n  United 
j  Stiite.'^  cur- 
I     leucv. 


$0  66J 
33A 


20.00 

3. 25 

.00 

.60 

.16 

3.15 

1.05 

77 
14 

.50 

1.00 
.70 

14 
3* 
74V'a 
24A 

t          .50 

.30 

7 

.50 

.18 

4 

1          .50 

.16 

3| 

1        2.'66 
j          .70 

.80 
.21 
.06 
.08 
.08 
LOS 

19 

lA 

24A 

'          .50 
1        1.00 

- -^   --     -I 

.25 

35. 00 

1.75 


.'.0 
.P8 


4  8; 


.50 
.70 

.20 
.56 
.06 

(t) 

3.50 

22.08 

iiA 

23 

8 

'It 

83A 


5  25 


*  Three  to  four  rooms. 


t  Three  rooms. 


FRAXKFORT. 


{ 
i 


REPORT  OF  CONSVL-QESEPxAL  MUELLER. 

The  lines  of  the  Frankfort  consular  district  are  difficult  to  be  exactly 
defined,  the  same  stretching  into  three  sovereign  states  and  comi)osed 
of  parts  of  different  provinces,  of  which  no  official  statistics  as  to  eini- 
gnktion  exist.  I  shall  therefore  treat  Ilesse  and  IIesse-]^assau,  the 
greater  part  of  which  forms  about  four-tifths  of  this  district,  as  the  basis 
of  my  observations  on  the  subject.  Hesse  and  ITesse-Nassau  have 
apopnlation  of  2,500,000,  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  during  the  hast  fifteen  years  contributed  to  the  emigration  approx- 
imately in  the  same  ratio,  i.  e.,  G  i)er  cent.,  of  the  total  transatlantic 
emigration  from  these  provinces,  which  are  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Germany  ;  and  their  population,  partaking  of  the  character,  condition, 
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and  habits  of  the  Soathem  and  Northern  German  people  alike,  may  be 
presumed  to  reflect  a  fair  average  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Genuan 
emigration. 

yumher  of  emigranti  from  1871  io  I'^'SG,  exclusive  of  those  irAicfc  went  by  tpfljf  of  Harrt  mmd 

Hotter  dam. 


Year.  N  amber.  Yeu*. 

I 


K 


I  I 


1872 ,    12:»,e50,    1879 As; 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 


« • 


la3,CJH!    lt<SO '  10I.1M 

45,112  1   XH81 1  210.M7 

30.733      1882 !  ]tt.l«l 

2H,;M>8'    1883 1  16l,IIf 

1877 ...:      21. 964  I    1884 I  14aLS« 

1878 , I      24,217  ;    1885 j  lOXMT 

^^^^^^^ *                   ■  I 

Sex  of  cmifrrantH :  Maloii.  56  per  cent. ;  fomalcn,  44  per  cent. 

Age  of  omi^n'aDtJt :  Undtfr  fourteen  yearn  of  age,  22  per  cent. ;  flnom  fonrteen  to  twmty  Twv,  SS  pfT 
cent.;  froiu  twenty  to  twent^'-flve  year«.  10  per  cent.;  fh>m  twenty-five  to  filly  3'eMV,  23  par  Mat.  i 
from  fifty  and  almVe,  7  per  cent. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1880,  emigrants  numbered  12,4-11, 
against,  in  the  same  period  in  1885, 17,325 ;  nnrober  of  persons  who  emi- 
grated in  April,  1886,  10,000,  against  in  April,  1885,  20,000. 
f    The  tluctnations  of  the  tranvsatlantic  emigration  from  Germany  are  id* 
dicated  by  the  i'oregoing  tables,  showing  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
is  largely  due  to  greater  or  less  business  prospeiity  of  the  oouutry  to 
which  emignition  is  <lirected.    Neither  gooil  nor  poor  times  at  home  stim- 
ulate emigration  to  the  (Tnited  States  as  much  as  re|>ortsfrom  therp,  of 
the  prevalence  of  prosperous  time.s,  will  do.    The  inducements  in  shape 
of  cheaper  land  and  better  wages,  held  out  by  one  country  to  another, 
are  the  principal  moving  <;auses  for  ])eople  to  emigrate  thither.    The 
desire  to  improve  his  condition  in  life  is  innate  to  man^s  natare,  but 
nevertheless,  a  few  only  will  risk  the  good  for  the  Ix^tter.    TheTeotonic 
race,  wandering  for  the  sake  of  wandering,  has  largely  degenerated  in 
that  respect.     S'o  peojile  <'ling  more  to  their  homes,  their  hills  and  val- 
leys, than  the  modern  Germans;  but  none  also  have  a  keener  desire  to    4 
))ossess  a  house  an<l  land  of  their  own,  and  the  absolute  ho]K*]e8sues»ta     : 
gratify  this  desire  prompts  them  to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they 
hope  to  aeipiire  what  is  denied  them  at  home. 

The  great  decrease  of  100  per  cvut.  of  the  emigration  in  April,  188^ 
as  compared  to  thatof  1SS,*>,  may  in  a  large  <legree  be  attributeil  to  th« 
violent  character  the  labor  strikes  assumed  in  some  cities  of  the  Unittd 
States  (»f  late. 


I 


THE  CLASS  or  PEOPLE  EMIGKATING. 

The  well-to-do  and  wealthy  ]M*ople  do  not  emigrate  and  have  not  ca* 

igrated  much  in  the  last  ten  to  tifteen  years.    Theemigrantsof  thepiCi' 

*  nt  d;iy  recruit  themselves  from  the  following  elas.*ie.s  and  occajtatioDi: 

a)  Torty-five  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  farmers.     By  this  teim  I 

...i-an  peojile  who  are  theowniTs  :iih1  niltivators  of  .small  possessioDl cf 

I'lnd,  and  who  intend  to  (I(*vote  their  ;iiiM>  and  labor  to  t'arming  in  tbfir 

I'weonntry  again.     The  rnlliv:iti<»ii  ,\\u\  forking  ofsm.tll  holdingi« blW 

t-asril  to  l>r  sntlii-irntlv  pnMJnrtivrfor  tli<*  ni:iinfrnaneenf  a  family.    TV 

.irni  )»r<Mln<'tN  are  ininoiislv  low.  anil  the  neressitit  s  in  wearand  teiir.ia 

'uel  and  li;:ht.  nnproportionatelv  hi;^h.      I  h«'  sniall  f.irtners  and  tillenof 

he  soil  are  graduallv  reduced  to  lemhr  liireil  lalH)r  bv  the  da  v.    Tl 

evjule  this  predicament  and  the  poverty  ciTtain  to  follow,  they  will 
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grate.  Many  of  them  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  who,  should 
Biey  remaiiu  would  have  no  chance  to  get  above  their  parents'  condition.  | 
This  class  of  people  take  along  with  thom  more  or  less  means  to  pur- 
chase a  homestead  in  their  adopted  conntry,  or  to  start  oat  anew  in  life. 
They  are  an  Indnstrions  people,  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  of 
their  adoption. 

(b)  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  are  day  laborers  and  factory 
help,  people  with  moderate  or  no  means,  whose  earning^  here  are  such  . 
as  to  exolode  all  hopes  of  saving  a  dollar  for  old  age.  It  is  their  pnrpose  ' 
to  obtain  a  home  where  hired  work  is  fairly  compensated  and  honest 
work  is  not  degrading.  They  come  to  their  new  homes  with  good  hopes 
fiyr  the  fntaro,  and  all,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  disposed  to  labor,  save, 
and  prosper. 

{e)  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  are  mechanics  and  artisans,  ^^ 
men  who  underrtand  their  trades,  and  whose  wages  are  too  much  to  die    i 
and  not  enough  to  live  on,  and  who  have  no  prospects  here  ever  to  be-    ' 
come  masters  of  a  business  of  their  own. 

(d)  Eight  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  are  mercantile  men. 

(e)  Four  per  cent  are  architects,  chemists,  and  physicians,  &c. 

(/)  nie  remaining  percentage  is  made  up  by  people  whose  motives 
fin*  emigrating  ate  as  various  as  their  callings  and  stations  in  life. 

Tbe  intelligence  of  the  various  classes  of  German  emigrants  is  fair, 
the  humblest  being  able  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the  element- 
aiy  rales  of  ariUimetic  The  common-school  education,  made  more  ef- 
idaat  \^  the  beneficent  system  of  compulsory  attendance,  is  d  good  one, 
and  their  moral  condition  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 

Marriage  life,  although  disregarding  Malthnsian  theories,  is  pure,  and 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  moral  status  of  tbe  humbler 
dasses  of  people  is  fkilly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  refined  and  privileged. 
In  Btates  like  Bavaria  and  Mecklenburg,  reputed  for  having  an  un- 
common number  of  illegitimate  children,  the  poor  people  arc  hindered 
from  marrying,  because  they  cannot  show  fair  means  for  subsistence, 
and  owing  to  which  fact  a  goodly  number  cohabit,  without  legal  saue- 
tioa.    But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  divorce  nor  illegitimacy  plays  a 
part  in  the  causes  for  emigration.    Instances  of  married  imu  emi- 
icmting  and  leaving  their  families  behind  occur  occasionally,  but  not  to 
an  extent  to  command  public  attention. 

Paupers,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  do  not  emigrate,  having  no 
ineans  for  that  purpose.  Formerly  certain  commnnities  would  rid  them- 
selves of  people,  simply  because  they  were  poor,  by  sending  them  to 
America.  Now  this  is  seldom  practiced,  in  consequence  of  the  United 
States  forbidding  the  landing  of  Such  emigrants.  The  watchfulness  of 
wnsuls  and  collectors  should,  however,  not  relax  to  discover  and  pi*e- 
vent  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

Ho  insane  persons  have  been  dejwrted,  nor  did  any  assisted  emigra- 
twn  take  place,  except  where  the  assistance  came  from  relatives  re 
*Ming  in  the  United  States.  The  latter  class  of  emigrants  are  by  no 
BWtts  to  be  mistaken  for  paupers.  They  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
fnendly  aid  upon  their  arrival.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  German 
emigrants  to  i  United  States  emigrate  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
<rf  friends  resiuing  there,  and  this  fact  is  certainly  not  to  the  discredit 
of  dtber  party,  nor  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  conntry.  The  great 
tfeedon  of  C  man  Ai  leans  for  their  relatives  left  behind  is  proof 
of  dieir  own  »r  inc  and  has  contributed  much  towards  enlisting 
frne  America  i     m      nies  among  the  German  people. 
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The  general  manner  of  living  of  the  class  of  Gerinansin  question  is 
simple  enough.  Their  earnings  and  income  forbiil  them  to  occupy  com- 
fortable rooms,  to  wear  costly  chnliing  and  to  eat  rich  meals.  With 
them  tlie  adage  about  making  both  ends  meet  has  not  become  abwilnte. 
They  appreciate  the  necessity  of  living  within  their  means,  and  in  ae 
commo<lating  themselves  to  the  existing  circumstances  ai^e  contentiMl. 
It  is  a  mystery  to  us  how  i)eopU?  can  live  an<l  be  satisfied  with  such  lit- 
tle chance  f*»r  the  gratification  of  human  desires.  With  the  valualile 
faculties  of  accommodating  themselves  and  of  In'ing  contentetl  with  lit- 
tle, they  combine  the  qualiticatitm  of  utilizing  everything,  that  is  liable 
to  be  used,  to  advantage  The  (rcrmans  are  known  to  be  a  consent- 
tive,  saving  ]>eople;  but  th<Mr  greatest  savings  are  made  in  not  wasting 
anything.  Land,  of  the  same  size  as  that  lying  i<ne  in  other  countries, 
would  to  them  be  sulllcient  tor  raising  abun<lance.  What,  more  than 
anything  else,  ])erhaps,  enables  the  humble  (^lasses  of  Gennaus  to  8taud 
their  many  de])rivati(>ns  is  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  enjoy  enter- 
tainments of  the  simplest  nature. 

Overpopulation  is  not  to  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  material  causes  of 
emigration.  If  it  were  so.  (lovernments  would  rather  encourage  than 
impede  it.  As  long  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ^^bundant  nil  tbe 
worhl  over,  the  argument  of  overpopulation  will  not  hold.  The  plea  of 
overpopulation  is  as  fallacious  as  that  of  overproduction.  Nature  will 
take  care  to  regulate  these  matters,  (rermany  is  densely  |Hi|mlated; 
but  no  i)erson  wouhl  l>e  compelled  to  suffer  from  want  of  subsisteDoe  if 
the  work  and  labor  performed  ami  to  1h»  iierformeil  were  adequately 
compensated.  Xor  are  onerous  taxation  au<l  compulsory  military  iserr- 
ice  causes  to  increase  emigration.  The  number  of  young  meo  einigiat- 
ing  to  avoi<l  the  latter  is  probably  not  more  than  1  to  2  jier  cent,  of  the 
whole  number. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  Government  towanls  emigration  is  non- 
committal. The  laws  and  regulations  in  reference*  to  emigration  aiv 
different,  they  being  state  and  not  national  mea.sures,  all  a|rreeiD|;, 
however,  in  respect  to  emigrant  agents.  Such  agents  muHt  obtain 
licenses  fnnu  the  (Tovernment  iH'foix'!  entering  upon  their  baaioaai- 
They  are  subject  to  police  an<l  (rovernment  regulations,  and  atrietlf 
pi-ohibite^l,  by  ]>ublication  or  oral  efforts,  to  encoarage,  to  induce,  or  ^ 
persuade  peoi)le  to  emigrate;  even  their  *' i)n)spectu.s,"  giving  prices  of 
l)assagts  names  of  i>orts.  ships,  iVc,  are,  in  some  states,  not  i>erinitted 
to  be  advertisetl  or  put  in  circulation.  Agents  from  the  Holland  atean- 
ship  lines  are  exchnled  from  Germany. 

Young  men,  from  seventeen  to  twenty  five  years  of  age,  liable  to  mil- 
itary <luties,  are  not  absolve*!  from  their  allegiance  and  receive  no  per- 
mission to  emigratt*  permanently.  Otlurs  will  get  their  i>eniiita  ate 
some  difficulty  and  aum^yances. 

No  Government  en(!ouragement  or  aid  is  given.  A  quarter  of  acea- 
tury  ago  Governments  and  municipalities  favored  emigration  of  peopfe 
because  they  were  poor,  but  that  policy  has  since  lM*come  reveriw. 
Kmigration  in  great  numbers  is  looked  upon  as  economic  calamities,  aad 
consequently  as  much  :'s  possible  discouraged. 

No  inducements  by  way  of  (*heaper  passage  and  rates  or  increassl 
weight  of  free  baggage  are  offered  by  railroails  or  shipfiera,  except  bj 
IMiine  steamlxtats  and  French  or  Belgian  companies. 

While  Governments  will  not  otlieially  do  anything  tending  towards 
diverting  emigration  from  our  shores,  yt^t  a  tendency  to  that  effect  U 
largely  prevalent  in  (iermany,  esp(*cially  among  influential  claasai 
The  new  German  colonics  as  yet  ofl'er  a  very  linuted  simce  andlittteih 
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traction,  and  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  serious  rivals  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  of  emigration  ;  but  those  unfriendly  to  German  emi-  / 
gration  are  doing  their  best  by  writing  and  lecture  to  turn  it  into  dif-  " 
ferent  channels,  societies  being  formed  to  direct  it  to  South  Brazil.    In 
order  to  show  how  this  anti-American  emigration  feeling  tends,  I  give 
here  a  few  extracts  from  German  papers : 

Angusty  1885. — It  i8  true  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  ofter  great  individual 
success  to  emigrants,  but  the  influence  of  German  emigration  to  these  countries  is 
peniicioQS  to  Uerman  products,  since  it  aids  only  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  of 
their  value. 

IFrom  the  Colonial  Zeitnng,  yovember.  1885.] 

The  large  increase  of  emigrants  in  Brazil  in  the  year  1885  shows  plainly  how  faVor* 
ably  the  colonies  of  South  America  must  be  developing.  The  propitious  reports  from 
there,  increasing  with  each  day,  compared  with  the  unfavorable  reports  regarding  the 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  demonstrate  plainly  that  preference  should  be  given 
by  emigrants  to  the  above  first-named  colonies. 

IFrom  the  Lippische  Landes-Zeitun;;.  Detmold,  Jauuaiy  2,  1886.] 

WARXING. 

The  want  of  occupation  and  the  misery  among  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  so  large  and  wides])read  that  warning  must  be  given  to  all  those 
desiring  to  eu^igrate  thither  to  postpone  any  change  until  the  times  have  improved. 
Bosineas,  commerce,  and  exchange  are  dull  and  slow  throughout  the  country,  and 
profits  are  but  very  small.  Those  acquainted  with  transatlantic  circumstances,  there- 
fore, empbaticallv  advise  their  ^countrymen  not  to  swell  the  large  number  of  unem- 
ployedy  work-seeking  people.  All  those  who  can  manage  to  make  a  living  at  home 
nad  best  do  so.  But  few  emigrating  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  occupation,  the  ma- 
jority, especially  families,  despair  in  misery  and  have  only  their  complete  ruin  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  above  argument  that  the  Germans  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  contribute  to  bringing  about  ruinous  prices  of  agricultural  prod-  ] 
nets  in  Germany  is  too  absurd  ^o  be  refuted.  People  emigrate  with  no 
farther  obligations  toward  the  country-  which  has  failed  to  afford  them 
tolerable  conditions  to  stay.  Tbey  may  sympathize  with  their  old  homes, 
but  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  their  adopted  country,  and 
to  its  welfare  their  duties  and  elforts  are  to  be  directed. 

TENANTS   AND   LANDOWNERS. 

Of  the  5,250,000  holdings  IG  per  cent,  are  worked  by  tenants.  About 
1.000,000  holdings  are  below  2J  acres,  and  1,500,000  contain  from  2 J  to 
10  acres.  That  families  can  derive  their  livelihood  from  the  cultivation 
of  such  small  estates  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  facts  of  their  great 
ihriftiuess  and  extreme  fru^alitv. 

CONCLrDING   REMARKS. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  aforesaid  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
Dian  emigration  do  not  apply  to  each  and  every  individual  case. 

Among  the  number  of  about  100,000  German  ])eople  eniigrating  an- 
nually, there  will  doubtless  be  some  whose  antecedents  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  their  immigration  desirable;  l)ut  exceptions,  ])robably 
listing,  do  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  general  rule. 

Agent8  and  persons  familiar  with  emigraticm  represent  the  class  of 
people,  emigrating  from  this  district,  and  ranging  from  3,000  to  G,000 
per  annum,  to  be  a  good  one;  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  their  social 
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and  economic  couditioii,  and  the  desire  to  better  and  improve  the  same, 
is  the  chief  motive  for  their  emi^ratinj;,  and  that  persouR  of  chronic  in- 
lolence  and  vicious  habits  seldom  risk  the  experiment  of  emigration. 

In  summing  up,  upon  close  examination,  I  feel  justified  to  state  that 
the  German  emigration,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  percentage  of 
adventurers,  speeuhUors,  and  problematic  characters,  is  made  up  of 
I>eople  who  leave  their  homes  with  the  determination  to  destroy  the 
bridges  behind  them  and  to  make  the  new  country  of  their  adoptiuu 
their  permanent  home,  and  that  the  (rennan  emigrants,  unlescs  too  muck 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  exiK'ctations,  will  soon  assimilate  and 
become  good  citizens  c4'  the  countrv  thev  emigrate  to. 

JACOB  MUELLER, 

Coniful'OeHeraL 

United  States  ConsulateGeneual, 

Frunk/ortoH'the-Maiuy  June  10,  188G. 


AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE. 

REPORT  OF  COXSUL  MERRITT. 
CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Sinc>e  the  reactionary  i>eriod  following  the  troublous  period  of  1818, 
there  has  not  l>een  a  notable  emigration  from  the  district  embraced  in 
this  consular  district. 

This  ]K)rtion  of  the  Rhine  province  has  not  contributed  as  many  citi- 
zens to  the  United  States  as  many  of  the  ))rovinceH  further  east,  like 
Pomerania,  West  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  Posen,  Pfalz,  Baden,  aDdotheiK 

This  paucity  of  emigration  from  the  Khine  pn)vince  and  Westphalii 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  chan(*es  to  live  and  improve 
one's  circumstances  are  vastly  superior  here  to  those  in  other  sectioM 
of  the  German  Kmpire. 

There  are  no  immense  holdings  of  real  estate  ix^piiring  an  armjof 
tenants.  On  the  contrary,  the  eountry  is  divided  up  into  litcle  holding 
which  behnig  to  those  who  work  and  live  on  them.  IJaving  u  (iropertj 
inteivst  involvetl  and  being  eoniparatively  free,  there  is  a  spirit  of  isoB- 
tentment  prevailing  whicli,  coupled  witii  the  reluctance  man  almyrf 
feels  to  leave  his  native  land,  juevents  anything  like  an  epidemieof 
emigration. 

Another  gn>at  sheet-anrlior  which  holds  the  population  of  this  favoivl 
part  of  Germany  comparatively  intact  as  far  as  relates  toemigratioDii^ 
the  ease  with  which  an  artisan  can  se(*iiie  another  situation  if  diMatii* 
tied  with  a  place  or  out  of  eiiiploymeiit. 

There  is  a  chance  for  hnn  to  se<'ure  etiiployment  with  another  marttfW 
which  is  not  th<*  cas(>  in  some  part>  of  the  ICinpire  where  the  laboivr 
must  work  for  the  lord  iA'  the  district  or  not  work  at  all.  Here  tb» 
eqnality  of  opportunity  is  more  liki*  tin*  same  in  our  own  favored  Ittd^ 
and  the  dcsin*  to  go  abroad  is  If.ss  dcvel«»petl. 

f     No  statistics  ctMiccrning  emigration  I'lom  this  district  aiv  obtainaMfc* 
jr-  The  class  wlijrii  has  heretolore  .siipplitMl  i1k»  largest  C4>ntingent  iHth9 
tiiU'JlUilc  <*h'n'cnt.     Those  engaged  in  indn>lrial  pursuits  are  not  likf^^ 
»to  h*a\«'Tirii\^M'eansc  there  is  not  as  nnich  of  an  inducement  offfiwl*'^ 
Amerna  to  tradesmen  as  to  agi  iculiuii^ts.     At  present  there  io  a 
exodus  of  glass  makers  tVom  StollMTg  to  the  United  States,  bat 
uiay  1>«*  looked  upon  as  abnormal  and  si»asmodic. 
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JnSie  hope  irfl>ettoriiig  ihoir  oonditioii  is  the  ehief  motive  felt  by  those 
mo  leftTe  hete  for  gmnff  to  America,  and  almost  without  exception 
CSbee  who  emigrate  intend  when  leaving  to  retnm.  Bnt  it  is  a  &ct  that 
cannot  be  soooesBftiUy  controverted  that  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  of  them 
are  more  oontented  and  happy  in  the  United  States  than  here^  and  hence 
tiiey  never  retnm.  Gompnlsory  militaiy  service  may  influence  some, 
bnt  thfliy  aare  fow.  Onorons  taxation,  strikes,  sorplns  population  cannot 
be  said  to  cause  many  to  go,  if,  indeed,  any. 

gOCUAL  GHABAOTEB  OF  EMIGBANT8. 

The  soeial  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district  compares  fovorably 
with  that  of  the  people  of  any  country  In  Europe.  It  is  true  that  class 
lines  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  America,  but  this  state  of 
afljEiirs  does  not  appear  to  create  jealousy  or  envy,  and  there  is  not  en- 
gendered the  deep  and  bitter  hatred  which  pervades  what  is  called  <Hhe 
lower  dass"  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  In  £EM^t  contentment  seems 
to  prevaiL 

Perhaps  three-fifths  of  those  who  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil  are 
land-owners,  and  while  they  would  not  be  esteemed  well-to-do  in  Amer- 
ica becanse  the  holdings  are  small,  in  this  country  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide abundantly  for  themselves,  because  they  practice  certain  habits 
of  frngali^,  and  are  very  industrious.    Their  houses  are  fair  and  their 
food  and  clothing  likewise.    Ft  is  not  so  good  as  the  food  of  American 
formers,  and  in  respect  to  the  clothing,  there  is  justification  for  the 
bdief  that  American  formers  and  artisans  are  much  better  provided  for. 
Ibiasmuch  as  wages  in  this  district  are  not  high  and  as  provisions  are 
comparatively  dear,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  industrial  classes  em- 
phq^ed  In  the  great  manufacturing  centers  are  as  well  fed  as  the  farm- 
ing element.    Tbe  contrary  is  the  case  to  a  superlative  degree.    The 
facts,  as  I  have  observed  tbera,  prove  that  wages  paid  to  a  skilled  la- 
borer or  mechanic  in  this  country  are  not  Hufficient  to  procure  the  arti- 
cles which  an  American  artisan  would  hold  to  be  the  absolute  neces- 
saries for  existence.    An  American  would  refuse  to  subsist  as  many  do 
here,  yet  there  is  contentment,  becanse  the  people  here  do  not  know  any 
o&er  mode  of  life.    And  as  holidays  are  very  frequent  and  amusements 
varied  and  cheap,  discontent  gets  no  foothold. 

Marriages  are  matters  of  great  business  interest  as  well  as  of  attri- 
twtes  more  tender.  Those  who  marry  must  make,  personally  or  through 
their  friends,  a  definite  agreement  as  to  how  much  he  or  she  will  invest 
in  the  contract  besides  him  or  herself.  There  are  frequently  sharp  trad- 
en  on  both  sides,  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  are  sometimes 
iwcessary  to  bring  two  loving  hearts  into  a  condition  of  unity  everlast- 
io|^y  dispel  some  of  the  illusions  which  make  marriages  romantic. 

This  is  true  at  every  round  of  the  ladder,  and  the  higher  the  con- 
tiBctiog  parties  the  more  exacting  are  the  conditions  liable  to  be. 

let,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  this  system  places  in  the 
^ay  of  matrimony,  celibacy  is  no  more  noticeable  here  than  in  America, 
ttunied  people  are  apparently  as  happy  with  each  other  as  the  same 
daas  elsewhere,  and  the  children  of  these  unions  are  the  equals  in  in- 
tdligence  and  beauty  of  any  country. 

Divorces  ar  )  not  com;non.  This  is  due  in  great  degree  to  the  fact 
tbat  the  Code  Nai)oleon,  which  is  still  the  law  in  this  province,  does  not 
ttke  provisii  for  divorces  on  many  grounds;  also  to  the  fact  that 
tte  women  of  unis  country  are  more  submissive  and  tolerant  than  their 
Anerusan  sist  It  is  not  because  the  men  are  more  gentle,  virtuous, 

ttd  ahstraiioi     i     such  is  not  the  case. 
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Cbildrcn  are  made  welcome  in  this  country.  That  fact  aloDe  is  a 
greater  giianuitee  to  the  ]>re8ervatioi)  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  than 
the  centralization  of  i>o\ver  or  the  various  schemes  for  the  coloDization 
of  national  dependencies. 

All  classes  ai)])ear  to  be  equally  prolific,  and  while  uo  faither coahl  do 
as  did  "  Count  Abensberg,  who  inlJenry  II's  progress  through  Germauy, 
while  other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures,  brought  his  thirty-two 
children  and  presented  them  to  his  sovereign  as  the  most  valuable  oflfer 
ing  he  had  to  bestow,''  there  are  many  who  could  bring  from  seven  to 
lifteen  for  a  like  ])ur|>ose. 

The  children  are  bright  and  active.  Of  natural  children  there  are  a 
few;  but  in  Justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  Rhine  province  can  be  prood 
of  its  record  in  that  particuhn*  regard. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  social  features  of  life  in  this  dis- 
trict is  applicable  to  those  who  are  permanent  as  well  as  to  those  who 
go  abroad. 

There  is  no  deportation  of  i>aui)ers  or  insane  i>erson8  either  with  or 
without  Government  aid,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  and  I  know  of  no 
assisted  emigration  from  here  to  the  United  States,  except  such  a«  is  as- 
sisted by  means  sent  from  America  by  the  more  fortunate  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  emigrant,  who  already  have  homes  or  bright  prospects 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there  exist  emigration  Imreaas  in 
(lermany,  which  are  establislied  to  foster  the  poTuilation  of  the  imperisl 
dependencies,  but  these  bureaus  are  not  advocates  of  America. 

The  Imperial  (lovernment  is  not  friendly  to  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  although  no  positive  declarations  have  ever  been  mac!e,  to  my 
knowledge,  interdicting  such  a  course. 

My  iH'lief  (H)nccrning  this  point  is  b.ised  on  the  impressions  made  on 
me  by  interviews  with  various  executive  and  judicial  officers  and  private 
citizens  concerning  emigration. 

As  far  as  (roncerns  emiijration  to  the  United  States,  there  are  no  in- 
ducements of  any  kind  otfered  by  anybody,  ]uib]ic  or  private,  and  no 
rebates  or  n*ductions  of  fare.     The  Government  owns  all  the  railroacLi. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  is  regarded  by  all  who  desire  to 
emigrate  from  here  as  the  most  i>ro:nising  and  favored  country  knovo. 

The  great  Republic  m  the  West  gets  jibove  9."*  per  cent,  of  all  who 
leave  this  district,  and  while  the  number  is  not  gUMt,  the  quality  i< 
good  and  d<\sirabh\ 

Times  are  gradually  be<'oining  hanh'r  in  (Jermany,  and  wuen  pwo- 
perity  rules  up<»n  the  American  continent,  an  incivase  in  imuiigmtioo 
may  be  looked  fi»r  which  will  otl'st^t  the  diminution  caused  by  the  recent 
lal>or  troubles. 

IIENKY  F.  MEKRITT, 

Conti$L 

United  State.^  Consulatk, 

Aivln-ChaprUe,  May  22,  ISSO. 


AXXAllKKC;. 

i:i:roiiT  of  cussfl  nooDWix. 


In  May,  1S84,  my  predece.-sor,  in  a  rrpoit  upon  the  general  eonditioii 
of  the  working  people  of  this  consular  district,  stated  that  there  mai* 
gradual  rhange  for  the  bett«M'.  an<l  furnished  facts  and  (igureM  toMl^ 
tain  the  assertion  of  a  prominiMit  <  Herman  statistician,  to  the  elVect  thsl 
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Exhibit  D. — Cmijmu-oMm  ttalemait  akotrim;  ike  average  rale*  nf  m 
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Exhibit  E.-^Daiif  wage$  of  day  lahorer$  (unfiled)  im  Pru$§U  <»  18BBM}aatiiiiied. 
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FRANKFORT. 

XBPOBT  OF  CONSUL-OENERAL  MVELLER. 

Des  of  the  Frankfort  consular  district  are  difficult  to  be  exactly 
the  same  stretching  into  three  sovereign  states  and  composed 
of  different  provinces,  of  which  no  ofiBcial  statistics  as  to  emi- 
ezist.  I  shall  therefore  trent  Hesse  and  Hesse-Xassan,  the 
part  of  which  forms  about  four-tifths  of  this  district,  as  the  basis 
ibservations  on  the  subject.  Hesse  and  Hesse-Nassan  have 
ition  of  2,500,000,  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years  contributed  to  the  emigration  approx- 
in  the  same  ratio,*,  e..  6jier  cent.,  of  the  total  transatlantic 
iOD  &om  these  provinces,  which  are  situated  in  the  heart  of 
y ;  and  their  popalation,  partaking  of  the  character,  condition, 
L  Ex.  167 9 
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and  habits  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  German  people  alike,  may  be 
presumed  to  redect  a  fair  average  of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  German 
emigration. 

Xumher  of  emigrant$  from  1871  to  ISSQf  exclusive  of  those  which  tceni  hy  tpay  of  Havre  ami 

Rotterdam, 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Number. 


Year. 


Kmber. 


125,650 
103. 6J8 
45.112 
30, 733 
28.368 
21,964 
24,217 


1879. 
1880. 
i881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1M.1M 
210.  M7 
188,  Ml 
lM.lXf 
14S.UI 
101,687 


Sex  of  emif^raDtit :  Males,  56  per  cent. ;  fcmalca,  44  per  cent. 

Age  of  emigrantA :  Under  fourteen  years  of  age,  22  per  cent. ;  from  fourteen  to  twitnty 
cent. ;  from  twenty  to  twenty-flve  years.  10  i>er  cent. ;  from  twenty-flve  to  llfly  yean, 
fh)m  fifty  and  above,  7  per  cent. 


IS  per 

per««ot.; 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1886,  emigrants  numbered  l^^iil, 
against,  in  the  same  period  in  1885, 17,325 ;  number  of  persons  who  emi- 
grated in  April,  1886, 10,000,  against  in  April,  1885,  20,000. 
f    The  iluctuations  of  tiie  transatlantic  emigration  from  Germany  are  in- 
Idicated  by  the  foregoing  tables,  siiowing  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
■is  largely  due  to  greater  or  less  business  prospeiity  of  the  country  to 
'  which  emigration  is  directed.    Xeither  good  nor  poortimes  at  home  stim- 
'  ulate  emigration  to  the  United  States  as  much  as  reports  from  there,  of 
•  the  prevalence  of  prosperous  times,  will  do.    The  inducements  in  shape 
of  cheaper  land  and  better  wages,  held  out  by  one  country  to  another, 
are  the  principal  moving  causes  for  people  to  emigrate  thither.    The 
desire  to  improve  his  condition  in  lite  is  innate  to  man's  nature,  bat 
nevertheless,  a  few  only  will  risk  the  good  for  the  better.    The  Teutonic 
race,  wandering  for  the  sake  of  wandering,  has  largely  degenerate  in 
that  respect.    No  people  <iling  more  to  their  homes,  their  hills  and  val- 
leys, than  the  modern  Germans ;  but  none  also  liave  a  keener  desire  to 
possess  a  house  and  land  of  their  own,  and  the  absolute  ho]>elessnes8  to 
gratify  this  desire  prompts  them  to  (Muigrate  to  a  country  where  they 
hope  to  acquire  what  is  denied  them  at  home. 

The  great  decrease  of  100  per  ctMit.  of  the  emigration  in  April,  1886, 
as  compared  to  that  of  1885,  may  in  a  large  degree  be  attributed  to  the 
violent  character  the  labor  strikes  assumed  in  some  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  late. 

THE   CLASS  OF  PEOPLE  EMIGRATING. 

The  well-to-do  and  wealthy  people  do  not  emigrate  and  have  not  em- 
igrated much  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  The  emigrantsof  the  pres- 
rnt  day  recruit  themselves  from  the  following  classes  and  occupations: 

{(i)  Forty-five  i>er  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  fanners.  By  this  teim  I 
..*L'au  people  who  are  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  small  possessions  of 
l:nid,  and  who  intend  to  devote  their  liint*  and  labor  to  farming  in  their 

owo(»nntry  again.  TlnM-nltivation  and  working  of  small  holdings  have 
■  ras(Mlto  hv  siillicientlyprodurtivff(n'  tlnMnaintrnanci'of  a  family.  The 
!;irm  pnulnctsaiv  ruinously  low,  and  the  ntM-i*ssiiii  sin  wi»arand  tear, in 
'jiel  and  light,  nnproportioimtdy  high,  lln*  small  farnuMs  and  tillers  of 
he  soil  are  gradually  reduced  to  lender  hired  labor  by  the  day.  To 
evade  this  predicament  and  the  poverty  certain  to  follow,  they  will  emi- 
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Many  tyf  fhem  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  who,  should 
fh^  remain,  would  have  no  chance  to  get  abo^e  their  parents'  condition. 
Thto  oiasa  of  people  take  along  with  thorn  more  or  less  means  to  pur- 
diaae  a  homestead  in  their  adopted  country,  or  to  start  out  anew  in  life. 
Th^  are  an  industrious  people,  and  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  of 
their  adoption. 

Jh)  Twen^  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  are  day  laborers  and  factory 
p^  people  with  moderate  or  no  means,  whose  eamin^^  here  are  such  . 
as  to  iKKolnde  all  hopes  of  saving  a  dollar  for  old  age.  It  is  their  purpose  ' 
to  obtain  a  home  where  hired  work  is  fairly  compensated  and  honest 
work  is  not  degrading.  They  come  to  their  new  homes  with  good  hopes 
Ibr  tlie  future,  and  all,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  disposed  to  labor,  save, 
and  prosper. 

(e)  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  are  mechanics  and  artisans,  s:: 
wmk  who  nnderrtand  their  trades,  and  whose  wages  are  too  much  to  die    i 
aod  not  enough  to  live  on,  and  who  have  no  prospects  here  ever  to  be-   ' 
«ome  masters  of  a  business  of  their  own. 

(d)  Bight  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  mercantile  men. 

(€)  Pour  per  cent  are  architects,  chemists,  and  physicians,  &c 

(/)  The  remaining  i>ercentage  is  made  up  by  people  whose  motives 
fiv  emigrating  ate  as  various  as  their  callings  and  stations  in  life. 

The  intelligence  of  the  various  classes  of  German  emigrants  is  fair, 
tiie  humblest  being  able  to  read  and  wnte  and  nuderstand the  element- 
ary rulen  of  arithmetic.  The  common-school  education,  made  more  ef- 
fii»ent  by  the  beneficent  system  of  com[mlsory  attendance,  is  a  good  one, 
and  their  moral  condition  will  compare  favorably  with  tbatof  any  other 
people. 

Marriage  life,  althongh  disregarding;^  Maltbiisian  theories,  is  pure,  and 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  tliat  tbe  moral  status  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  people  is  fnlly  equal  to  that  of  the  more  refined  and  privile<;red. 

In  Rtates  like  Bavaria  and  Mecklenburg,  reputed  for  havin<r  an  un- 
common number  of  illegitimate  children,  the  poor  people  are  hindered 
from  marrying,  becanse  they  cannot  show  fair  means  for  subsistence, 
and  owing  to  which  fact  a  goodly  number  cohabit,  without  le^al  sanc- 
tion. But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither  divorce  nor  illegitimacy  plays  a 
part  in  the  canses  for  emigration.  Instances  of  married  mm  emi- 
grating and  leaving  their  families  behind  occur  occasionally,  but  not  to 
an  extent  to  command  pnblic  attention. 

Paupers,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  do  not  emigrate,  having  no 
means  for  that  purpose.  Formerly  certain  communities  would  rid  them- 
selves of  people,  simply  becanse  they  were  poor,  by  sending  them  to 
America.  Now  this  is  seldom  practiced,  in  consequence  of  the  Unitetl 
States  forbidding  the  landing  of  6nch  emigrants.  The  watchfulness  of 
consuls  and  collectors  should,  however,  not  relax  to  discover  and  pre- 
vent any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

No  insane  persons  have  been  deported,  nor  did  any  assisted  emigra- 
tion take  place,  except  where  the  assistance  came  from  relatives  re 
siding  in  the  United  States.  The  latter  class  of  emigrants  are  by  no 
means  to  be  mistaken  for  ])aupers.  They  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
friendly  aid  ni)on  their  arrival.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  German 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  emigrate  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  friends  residing  there,  and  this  fact  is  certainly  not  to  the  discredit 
of  either  party,  nor  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  country.  The  great 
affection  of  Oeoman  Americans  for  their  relatives  left  behind  is  proof 
of  their  own  worthiness  and  has  contributed  much  towards  enlisting 
true  American  empathies  among  the  German  people. 
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The  general  maimer  of  living  of  the  elass  of  Germans'iii  que^ttion  is 
simple  enough.  Their  earnings  and  ineome  forbid  them  to  occupy  com- 
fortable rooms,  to  wear  costly  clothing  and  to  eat  rich  meal^  With 
them  the  fidage  about  making  both  ends  meet  has  not  become  absolute. 
They  appreciate  the  necessity  of  living  witiiin  their  means,  and  in  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  existing  circumstances  are  contentetl. 
It  is  a  mystery  to  us  how  people  can  live  and  be  satisfied  with  such  lit- 
tle chance  for  the  gratification  of  human  desires.  With  the  valuable 
faculties  of  accommodating  themselves  and  of  being  contented  with  lit- 
tle, they  combine  the  qualification  of  utilizing  everything,  that  is  liable 
to  be  used,  to  advantage.  The  (lerraans  are  known  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive, saving  people;  but  their  greatest  savings  are  made  in  not  wasting 
anything.  Land,  of  the  same  size  as  that  lying  idle  in  other  countries, 
would  to  them  be  sutticient  for  raising  abundance.  What,  more  than 
anything  else,  perhaps,  enables  the  humble  classes  of  Germans  to  stand 
their  many  de]>rivations  is  the  satislaction  with  which  they  enjoy  enter- 
tainments of  the  simplest  nature. 

Overpopulation  is  not  to  l>e  assigned  as  one  of  the  material  causes  of 
emigration.  If  it  were  so.  (lovernments  would  rather  encourage  than 
impede  it.  As  long  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  all  the 
world  over,  the  argument  of  overpopulation  will  not  hold.  The  plea  of 
overpopulation  is  as  fallacious  as  that  of  overproduction.  Nature  will 
take  care  to  regulate  these  matters.  Germany  is  densely  populated; 
but  no  ]>(»rson  would  In?  compelled  to  suffer  from  want  of  subsisteuce  if 
the  work  and  labor  performed  and  to  be  performed  were  ailequately 
compensated.  Nor  are  onerous  taxation  and  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice causes  to  increase  emigration.  The  number  of  young  men  emigrat- 
ing to  avoid  the  latter  is  probably  not  more  than  1  to  2  i)er  cent,  of  the 
whole  number. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  emigration  is  non- 
committal. The  laws  and  regulations  in  reference  to  emigration  are 
different,  they  being  state  and  not  national  measures,  all  agreeing, 
however,  in  respect  to  emigrant  agents.  Such  agents  must  obtain 
licenses  from  the  Government  before  entering  upon  their  business. 
They  are  subject  to  police  and  Government  regulations,  and  strictly 
prohibited,  by  publication  or  oral  efforts,  to  encoirage,  to  induce,  or  to 
persuade  people  to  emigrate;  even  their  "prospectus,^  giving  prices  of 
passagt*,  names  of  ports,  ships,  &c.,  are,  in  some  states,  not  permitte«l 
to  be  advertised  or  put  in  circulation.  Agents  from  the  Holland  steam- 
ship lines  are  excluded  from  Germany. 

Young  men,  from  sevent<*en  to  twenty  five  years  of  age,  liable  to  mil- 
itary duties,  are  not  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and  receive  no  per- 
mission to  emigrate  permanently.  Oth»'rs  will  get  their  permits  after 
some  difficulty  and  annoyances. 

No  Government  encouragement  or  aid  is  given.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  Governments  and  municipalities  favored  emigration  of  people 
because  they  were  poor,  but  that  policy  has  since  become  reversed. 
Emigration  in  great  numbers  is  looked  upon  as  economic  calamities,  and 
consequently  as  much  :'s  i>ossible  discouraged. 

No  inducements  by  way  of  cheaper  passage  and  rates  or  increased 
weight  of  free  baggage  are  offered  by  railroads  or  shippers,  except  by 
lUiine  steamboats  and  French  or  Belgian  compafiies. 

While  Governments  will  not  officially  do  anything  tending  towards 
diverting  emigration  from  our  shores,  yet  a  tendency  to  that  effect  ts 
largely  prevalent  in  Germany,  especially  among  intluential  classes. 
The  new  German  colonies  as  yet  offer  a  ver^-  limited  space  and  little  at- 
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ttmotkmf  and  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  serioas  rivals  of  the  United 
StfttM  in  matters  ot  emigration ;  bat  those  nnhiendly  to  German  emi- 
natioii  are  doing  their  best  by  writing  and  leotnre  to  tarn  it  into  dif-  '^ 
went  a^<^«n**^»|  societies  being  formed  to  direct  it  to  Soatb  Brazil.  In 
<»der  to  sliow  how  this  anti- American  emigration  feeling  tends,  I  give 
here  a  few  extracts  from  German  papers : 

▲vguly  1S0S.— It  is  true  ib»t  the  United  States  and  Canada  offer  great  individaal 
•oeeflM  to  eadctsiili,  bat  the  inflnenee  of  Oennan  emigration  to  these  countries  is 
pemWkNis  to  Gennsii  products,  since  it  aids  only  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  of 
their  Tsloe. 

i^ton  the  Cotoolsl  Zeitnng.  Korember.  1885.] 

TIm  laigo  Ineresse  of  emigrants  in  Brazil  in  the  year  1685  shows  plainly  how  faVor" 
«lilj  the  colonies  of  South  America  must  be  developing.  The  propitious  reports  from 
tiiere,  imnreaalns  wlUi  each  day,  compared  with  the  nnfayorable  reports  regarding  the 
iMilfialinn  to  this  United  States,  demonstrate  plainly  that  preference  should  be  given 
hf  emignuits  to  the  above  first-named  colonies. 

ll^reB  the  Ltpiritdie  Lsades-Zeitiug,  Detmold.  January  2, 1886.] 

WABIOKO. 

The  want  of  oeeupation  and  the  misery  among  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
atstea  an  at  present  so  large  and  widespread  that  warning  must  be  given  to  all  those 
desiring  to  eu.igrate  thither  to  postpone  auv  change  nutil  the  tiiucH  have  improved. 
Business,  commerce,  and  exchange  arc  dull  and  slow  throuj^huut  (be  country,  and 
profits  are  but  very  small.  Those  acquainted  with  trauBatlantic  circuniHtances,  there- 
fore, emphatically  advise  their^countrymen  not  to  swell  the  lar^i^e  number  of  unem- 
ployed, work-seeking  people.  All  those  who  can  manage  to  make  a  living  at  home 
nad  l>est  do  so.  But  few  emigrating  are  so  fortunate  as  to  tiud  occupation,  the  ma- 
jority, especially  families,  desfiair  in  misery  and  have  only  their  complete  ruin  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  above  argument  that  the  Germans  emigrating  to  the  United  \ 
States  contribute  to  bringing  about  ruinous  prices  of  agricultural  prod-  | 
acts  in  Germany  is  too  absurd  ^o  l)e  refuted.  People  emigrate  with  no 
farther  obligations  toward  the  country  which  has  failed  to  afford  them 
tolerable  conditions  to  stay.  They  may  sympathize  with  their  old  homes, 
Imt  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  their  adopted  country,  and 
to  its  welfare  their  duties  and  efforts  are  to  be  directed. 

TENANTS  AND  LAND-OW'NBRS. 

Of  the  5,250,000  holdings  10  per  cent,  are  worked  by  tenants.  About 
1.000,000  holdings  are  below  2J  acres,  and  1,500,000  contain  from  2J-  to 
10  acres.  That  families  can  <lenve  their  livelihood  from  the  cultivation 
of  SQch  small  estates  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  facts  of  their  great 
thriftiness  and  extreme  frugality. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  aforesaid  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
man emigration  do  not  apply  to  each  and  every  individual  case. 

Among  the  number  of  about  100,000  German  people  emigrating  an- 
noatty,  there  will  doubtless  be  some  whose  antecedents  are  not  calcu- 
bited  to  make  their  immigration  desirable;  but  exceptions,  probably 
existing,  do  not  affect  the  correctness  of  the  general  rule. 

A|^nts  and  persons  familiar  with  emigration  represent  the  class  of 
people,  emigrating  from  this  district,  and  ranging  fi-om  3,iK)0  to  G,000 
per  annnni|  to  be  a  good  one;  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  their  social 
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and  ecoDomic  conditiou,  and  the  desire  to  better  and  improve  tbe  same, 
is  the  chief  motive  for  their  emigrating,  and  that  persons  of  chronic  in- 
Lolence  and  vicious  habits  seldom  risk  the  experiment  of  emigration. 

In  summing  up,  upon  close  examination,  I  feel  justified  to  state  that 
the  German  emigration,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  percentage  of 
adventurers,  speculators,  and  problematic  characters,  is  made  up  of 
people  who  leave  their  iiouies  with  the  determination  to  destroy  the 
bridges  behind  them  and  to  make  the  new  country  of  their  adoption 
their  permanent  home,  and  that  the  German  emigrants,  unless  too  much 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  ex|>ectations,  will  soon  assimilate  and 
become  good  citizens  of  the  country  they  emigrate  to. 

JACOB  MUELLER, 

Consul'  OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Franlc/orton-the-Mainj  June  10, 1886. 


AIX-LA-CIIAPELLE. 

JREPORT  OF  CONSUL  MERRITT. 
CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Since  the  reactionary  period  following  the  troublous  period  of  1S18, 
there  has  not  been  a  notable  emigration  from  the  district  embraced  in 
this  consular  district. 

This  portion  of  the  Rhine  province  has  not  contributed  as  many  citi* 
zens  to  the  United  States  as  many  of  the  provinces  further  east,  like 
Pomerania,  West  Prussia,  Mecklenburg,  Posen,  Pfalz,  Baden,  and  others. 

This  paucity  of  emigration  from  the  Rhine  province  and  Westphalia 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  chances  to  live  and  improve 
one's  circumstances  are  vastly  superior  here  to  those  in  other  sections 
of  the  German  Empire. 

There  are  no  immense  holdings  of  real  estate  requiring  an  army  of 
tenants.  On  the  contrary,  the  country  is  divided  up  into  little  holdings 
which  belong  to  those  who  work  and  live  on  them.  Ilaving  a  prbiierty 
interest  involved  and  being  com[)aratively  free,  there  is  a  Hpirit  of  «h)u- 
tentment  prevailing  which,  coupled  with  the  reluctance  man  always 
feels  to  leave  his  native  laud,  prevents  anything  like  an  epidemic  of 
emigration. 

Another  great  sheet-anchor  which  holds  the  population  of  this  favored 
part  of  Germany  comi)aratively  intact  as  far  as  relates  to  emigration,  is 
the  ease  with  which  an  artisan  can  seciire  another  situation  if  dissatis- 
lieil  with  a  place  or  out  of  employment. 

There  is  a  chance  for  him  to  secure  employment  with  another  master, 
which  is  not  the  ctise  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  where  the  laborer 
must  work  for  the  lord  of  the  district  or  not  work  at  all.  Here  the 
equality  of  opportunity  is  more  like  the  same  in  our  own  favored  land^ 
and  the  (h»sire  to  go  abroad  is  less  (U»veloped. 

t"  Xo  statistics  couri'rning  emigration  from  this  district  aix?  obtainable. 
-  ^lie  class  wliiili  has  heretofore  sui)plicMl  the  largest  contingent  is  the 
|!i'armii>j^'  elennMit.  Those  engaged  in  in<lustrial  ])ursuits  are  not  likely 
^:o  leavV'licn»r^>ccaus<»  theiv  is  not  as  much  of  an  inducement  oflered  iu 
America  to  tradesmen  as  to  agriculturists.  At  present  there  is  a  mild 
exodus  of  glass-makers  from  8toll)erg  to  the  United  States,  but  that 
may  be  looke<l  upon  as  abnormal  and  spasmodic. 
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tflii*  hojje  of  bi'tteriup  their  condition  is  tbe  chief  motive  felt  by  thOEc 
>  leave  bcrc  for  going  to  America,  aud  almost  without  exception 
4e  who  einisrate  intcud  whPn  leaving  to  return.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
cauDot  be  succesMrnlly  controverted  that  upwards  of  93  per  c«nt.  of  them 
are  more  oouteutod  and  happy  in  the  United  States  than  here,  and  heuco 
they  never  return.  Compulsory  military  service  may  intlnence  some,  - 
bat  t&ey  are  few.  Onerous  taxation,  strikes,  eiirplas  population  caiiuot 
be  HRld  to  cause  many  to  go,  if,  indeed,  any. 

SOCIAL  CHAnACTKK   OF  EMIGEANTS. 

The  sociul  condition  of  tbe  people  of  this  district  compares  favorably 
»i(li  that  of  the  people  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  ciasa 
lines  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  Ameiica,  bnt  this  stato  of 
afhint  does  not  a|i)>e4ir  to  create  Jealousy  or  envy,  and  there  is  not  #n- 
gendenxl  the  deep  and  bitter  hatred  which  pervades  what  is  called'*  the 
lower  class"  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  In  fact  contcntmentseemtt 
to  prevail, 

Perhnps  three-tlfths  of  those  who  gather  the  fruits  of  tbe  soil  are 
land-owners,  aud  wh>le  they  would  not  bo  esteemed  well-to-do  in  Amer- 
ica because  tbe  holdings  are  small,  in  this  country  they  are  able  to  pro- 
ride  nbutidaiitly  for  tbeinselvcs,  because  they  pructiee  certain  habits 

food  and  clothing  likewise.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  food  of  American 
farmers,  and  in  respect  to  the  clothing,  there  is  justification  for  the 
belief  that  American  farmers  and  artisans  are  much  better  provided  for. 

Inasmuch  as  wages  in  this  district  are  uot  high  and  as  provisions  are 
eomparatively  dear,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  indnstrial  classes  em- 
ployed in  the  great  manutactnriug  centers  are  as  well  fed  as  the  farm- 
ing element.  The  contrary  is  the  case  to  a  superlative  degree.  The 
6act8,  as  I  have  observed  them,  prove  that  wages  paid  to  a  skilled  1a- 
bortr  or  mecbaDic  in  this  conntry  are  not  snfBcient  to  procure  the  arti- 
elea  which  an  American  artisan  would  hold  to  be  the  absolute  necea- 
sarios  fbr  existence.  An  American  would  refnse  to  subsist  as  many  do 
here,  yet  there  is  contentment,  because  the  people  here  donot  know  any 
otiier  mode  of  life.  And  as  holidays  are  very  frequent  and  amusements 
varied  and  cheap,  discontent  gets  no  foothold. 

Marriages  are  matters  of  great  business  interest  as  well  as  of  attri- 
tmtesmore  tender.  Those  who  marry  must  make,  personally  or  through 
their  friends,  a  definite  agreement  as  to  how  much  he  or  she  will  invest 
iD  tihe  contract  besides  him  or  herself.  There  are  frequently  sharp  trad- 
era  on  both  sides,  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  bring  two  loving  hearts  int^i  a  condition  of  unity  everlas^ 
inf^y  dispel  some  of  the  illusions  which  make  miirriages  romantic 

■niis  is  true  at  every  round  of  the  ladder,  and  the  higher  the  con- 
tracting parties  the  more  exacting  are  the  conditions  liable  to  be. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  this  system  places  in  the 
way  of  matrimony,  celibacy  is  no  more  noticeable  here  than  in  America- 
Hwried  people  are  apparently  as  happy  with  each  other  as  the  same 
dasa  elsewhere,  and  the  children  of  these  unions  are  the  equals  in  in- 
tenigeoce  and  beauty  of  any  country. 

Divorces  are  not  com^non.  This  is  due  in  ^rent  degree  to  the  fact 
fliat  tbe  Code  Napoleon,  which  is  still  the  law  in  this  province,  does  not 
make  prtfvision  for  divorces  on  many  grounds;  also  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  wtmmi  of  this  conntry  are  more  submissive  and  tolerant  than  their 
AmeriOMi  dstera.  It  is  not  because  the  men  are  more  gentle,  virtuous, 
and  ilMtteBiioaB,  for  snch  is  not  tbe  case. 
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Children  are  made  welcome  in  this  country.  That  fact  alone  is  a 
greater  guarantee  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity"  of  the  Empire  than 
the  centralization  of  power  or  the  various  schemes  for  the  colonization 
of  national  dependencies. 

All  classes  appear  to  be  equally  prolific,  and  while  no  father  could  do 
as  did  "  Count  Abensberg,  who  inllenry  II's  progress  through  Germany, 
while  other  courtiers  came  with  their  treasures,  brought  his  thirty-two 
children  and  presented  them  to  his  sovereign  as  the  most  valuable  offer- 
ing he  had  to  bestow,"  there  are  many  who  could  bring  from  seven  to 
fifteen  for  a  like  puq)ose. 

The  children  are  bright  and  active.  Of  natural  children  there  are  a 
few;  but  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the  Rhine  province  can  be  prond 
of  its  record  in  that  particular  regard. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  social  features  of  life  in  this  dis- 
trict is  applicable  to  those  who  are  permanent  as  well  as  to  those  wlio 
go  abroad. 

There  is  no  deportation  of  paupers  or  insane  persons  either  with  or 
without  GovernnH^nt  aid,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  and  I  know  of  no 
assisted  emigration  from  here  to  the  United  States,  except  such  as  is  as- 
sisted by  means  sent  from  America  by  the  more  fortunate  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  emigrant,  who  already  have  homes  or  bright  prospects 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there  exist  emi^jfratiou  bureaus  in 
Germany,  which  are  established  to  foster  the  population  of  the  imperisl 
dependencies,  but  these  bureaus  are  not  advocates  of  America. 

The  Imperial  Government  is  not  friendly  to  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  although  no  positive  declarations  have  ever  been  made,  to  my 
knowledge,  interdicting  such  a  course. 

My  belief  concerning  this  point  is  b.ised  on  the  impressions  made  on 
me  by  interviews  with  various  executive  and  judicial  officers  and  private 
citizens  concerning  emigration. 

As  far  as  concerns  emigration  to  the  United  States,  there  are  no  in- 
ducements of  any  kind  offered  by  anybody,  public  or  private,  anil  no 
rebates  or  reductions  of  fare.    The  Government  owns  all  the  railroads. 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  is  regarded  by  all  who  desire  to 
emigrate  from  here  as  the  most  ])ro:nising  and  favored  country  known. 

The  great  Kef)ul)lic  ni  the  West  gets  above  05  per  cent,  of  all  who 
leave  this  <listrict,  and  while  the  number  is  not  great,  the  <|uality  is 
good  and  desirable. 

Times  are  gradually  becoming  hardcT  in  Germany,  and  wuen  pros- 
perity rules  upon  the  American  continent,  an  increase  in  immigration 
may  be  looked  for  whi(5h  will  otlset  the  diminution  caused  by  the  recent 
lalmr  troubles. 

UE>sKY  F.  MERRITT, 

ComuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

AiX'la'Chaptlle,  May  22,  1S86. 


AXX^VliKr.G. 

REPORT  OF  COSSVL  GOODWIX 


In  May,  1884,  my  predecessor,  in  a  report  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  people  of  this  consular  district,  stated  that  there  ^^as  a 
gradual  change  for  the  better,  and  furnished  facts  an<l  figures  to  soB- 
tain  the  assertion  of  a  prominent  German  statistician,  to  the  ellect  that 
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wUle  in  Saxony  the  rich  were  increasiDg  in  namber,  they  had  not  iudi- 
Tidoally  become  richer,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor  had  not 
become  poorer,  bat  relatively  less  poor.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  from 
personal  interviews  with  employers  and  employes,  from  my  owu  obser- 
vadon,  and  from  conversation  with  Americans  whose  business  calls  them 
hither  annnally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  statement  then  made  was 
sabrtantially  correct,  and  that  the  improvement  then  noted  has  been  in 
eontuioal  progress  sinci).  This  change  is  not  a  remarkable  one,  for 
there  was  and  still  is  abnndant  room  for  improvement,  bat  it  is  never- 
theless plainly  perceptible  and  very  welcome  to  all  right-minded  men 
and  women,  who  most  have  the  welfare  of  the  masses  at  heart.  Men 
most  still  work  very  hard  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  here,  and  this 
will  for  all  time  be  trae,  becaase  of  the  density  of  population,  tbe  limited 
area  of  good  productive  land,  and  the  great  exactions  of  an  im])erial 
government  which  considers  itself^  or  at  least  aims  to  be,  the  most  com- 
manding military  power  in  the  world.  As  to  the  working  women,  their 
condition  has  not  improved  to  the  same  extent  as  has  that  of  the  men; 
and  for  reasons  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  Ger- 
many, it  may  be  doubted  if  it  ever  will.  They  still  toil  in  the  fields,  and 
with  d<>g8  for  yoke  companions,  tote  heavy  bnrdeus  to  and  from  the 
market  towns.  Bom  in  poverty,  bound  by  cnstom  an<l  tradition  to  their 
present  mode  of  life,  these  i>oor  creatures  will  never  know  what  it  is  to 
be  spared  the  performance  of  heavy  physical  work,  such  as  nature  in- 
tended men  only  should  perform.  Yet,  bard  as  the  unfortunate  poor 
women  of  Saxony  work,  they  are,  to  all  outward  appearances,  patient 
plodders,  cheeiftal,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

GEBMAN  THRIFT. 

The  working  people  of  Saxony  are  famous  for  their  thrift.    They  work 
for  small  wages,  bear  their  allotment  of  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and 
still  contrive  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.    A  great  many  of  them 
not  only  do  that,  but  they  save  money,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  count- 
ing annually  the  accumulated  interest  on  their  saving.s,  small  though  it 
be.    How  they  can  do  this  many  intelligent  foreigners  have  wondered. 
A  week's  sojourn  at  the  house  of  the  average  Saxon  workman  would 
A«l  much  light  upon  the  matter  and  relieve  these  people  of  much  of 
their  wonderment.    But  still  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
it  was  all  done.    A  few  years  ago  the  industries  of  this  mountain  dis 
trict  were  in  a  very  depressed  condition  and  labor  was  very  poorly  paid. 
Then  there  was  widespread  discontent  and  a  promising  field  for  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  to  work  in.    But  better  times  have  come  and  to-day 
there  is  employment  at  what  here  are  called  fair  wages  for  every  one  who 
i»  willing  to  work.    The  Government,  by  its  legislation  for  the  regula- 
tion of  child  labor,  the  inspection  of  factories,  and  the  insurance  and 
pensioning  of  laboring  men,  has  done  much  toward  satisfying  the  latter 
and  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  between  capital  and  labor.    At  the 
f^Die  time  it  has  placed  sham  reformers,  particularly  those  of  the  social- 
wtic  type,  in  much  the  same  position  as  Othello  once  occupied,  to  his 
sorrow. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION  OF  SAXONY. 

Id  this  consular  district  strikes  and  labor  disputes  have  been  quite 
jjjknown.  This  is  because  the  industry  is  almost  wholly  domestic. 
lae^lionae-indnstiy''  of  this  region  has  already  been  fully  described 
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in  reports  from  this  coDsulate  to  the  Department  of  State.  There  are 
more  than  30,000  persons  engaged  in  the  single  industry  of  making  trim- 
mings for  dresses,  cloaks,  and  furniture.  These  goods  are  hand  and 
loom  made,  the  great  balk  of  them  made  by  hand.  The  center  of  this 
industry  is  Annaberg,  and  in  it  and  its  twin  sister,  Buchholz,  having  a 
combine<l  population  of  21,000,  there  are  150  firms  which  deal  in  these 
goods,  and  which  last  year  sold  not  far  from  $8,000,000  worth  of  them 
to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  Kussia,  Mexico,  the 
East  Indies,  and,  in  short,  to  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  includ- 
ing a  large  trade  with  Germany  itself.  There  are  but  three  or  four 
factories  in  the  two  cities,  and  these  are  not  large.  These  dealers  sell 
mostly  by  sample.  When  a  buyer  has  made  selection  from  the  samples, 
and  a  price  per  piece,  generally  of  12  yards,  has  been  agreed  u|h>u,  the 
dealer  furnishes  the  materials,  and  has  the  order  tille<l  where  he  can  get 
it  done  the  cheapest.  The  people  work  in  their  own  houses,  frequently 
whole  families — husband,  wife,  and  five  or  six  boys  and  girls — work  un- 
der one  i*oof. 

What  is  left  of  the  lace  in<lustry  in  this  district  is  also  a  house  in- 
dustry almost  exclusively,  as  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments.  Attempts  have  often  been  msule  to  ascertain  the  income 
of  these  workers  upon  passementerie,  lace,  and  musical  goods,  but  the 
matter  is  a  complicated  one,  and  no  accurate  result  has  ever  been  reached 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  approximate  earnings  of  an 
sidult  male  worker,  which,  by  good  authority,  is  put  at  from  $150  to 
$l(i5  a  year.  M(mi  of  average  skill  earn  these  sums  in  ordinary  yean, 
while  women  workers  in  the  same  branches  earn  from  $75  to  887  a  year, 
and  bovs  and  girls  from  i^oo  to  $05. 

On  these  wages,  by  pulling  together,  the  family  not  onlj'  exist,  bat 
get  some  pleasure  in  lite,  and  Siive  money  every  year.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  this  in  the  Saxou  and  Bohemian  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  industries.  Of 
course  these  fiunilifs  live  in  the  j^lainest  manner  conceivable.  They  eat 
rice,  potatoes,  s;nisage,  herring,  and  black  bread,  and  drink  the  rin/ari 
lK»er,  which  is  very  largely  water,  ami  the  cheapest  beer  in  the  market, 
and  a  pmir  grade  of  eolVee,  which  is  in  reality'  a  good  grade  of  chicorj. 
The  tare  varies  hut  little  day  in  and  day  out,  but  once  a  week  meat  is 
served,  and  now  and  then  a  nourishing  s<Mip. 

The  j»o()iest  chiss  of  working  ])e()ple,  tho-e  who  are  iKM>r  of  pur^e  and 
intellect  too,  scarcely  taste  fresh  meat  or  butter  trom  3'ear's  end  to  year* 
end.  Tor  meat  they  must  put  U[)  with  now  and  then  a  bit  of  ^at*s  llcsh 
or  the  coarser  and  chea])er  cut  from  an  old  ox,  or  content  themselves 
with  the  fearful  and  wonderful  mixture  contained  in  an  Erzgebiiir^ 
sausage.  The  higher  grade  of  working  people  live  l)etter.  Theyc^U 
more  butter  and  less  lard;  more  cooked  and  less  raw  meat,  and  in  \ht^ 
country  villages,  scattered  over  this  consular  district,  they  kuowtii^ 
taste  of  eggs  and  milk. 

Speaking  of  the  masses  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  areqiut^ 
conil'ortably  Iiou.mmI  and  clothed.  Tin*  tanning  land  is  cut  up  intoiUitfU 
htihlings.  an<l  in  most  instances  tlh»  owner  lives  upon  it.  There  are  bit 
very  tew  t«*nanl  fanners  in  this  pait  of  Saxony,  it  is  also  true  tbAt 
nearly  all  of  the  wt»rking  families  thronghont  this  district  live  in  house* 
owned  bv  themselvt»s,  honsrs  bnilt  nnd  paid  tor  with  the  monev  esirnrf 
by  the  family.  In  the  cities  and  lar;:cr  towns  of  the  district  theret* 
mt»re  jjoverty  than  in  tlu*  country  vilhigo,  but  jit  prt*s«Mit  therein  do 
general  distress  nor  much  pan[)erism  anywhere.  Agricultund  laborpn 
employe<l  by  the  <lay  earn,  on  the  average,  males  50  cents  and  fem&Id  L 
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25  oento  per  day  in  sammer,  aod  30  cents  and  16  cents  reffpectiTely  in 
winter.  If  employed  by  the  year,  males  earn  aboat  $110  and  board,  and 
fnnales  abont  $76  and  board.  The  fpllowing  tables  show  the  wages 
paid  fiir  labor  in  this  vicinity  in  1884  and  1866,  and  the  prices  of  tiie 
neoeesaries  of  life  in  the  same  years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  bow- 
ever,  thBt  some  things  that  in  America  the  average  laboring  man  con- 
siders <'neoes8aries''are  classed  by  his  brother  here  among  the  unat- 
tainable '^luzuriea,^  and  the  latter  gets  along  without  them. 

W<a§ei  per  w$tk  {twelve  haur$  per  day). 


B«tA«n  (vlthtaMd). 


Itti. 


18  88 


4  28 

400 
1  75 
S85 

450 


188flL 


(18  85 

(865 

<  S75 

I    to 
(400 

875 

175 

425 

428 


OcoapfttioD. 


Dfty  laborers 

Lockmnitha 

Tailors 

Shoemskers 

Tinsmiths .' 

Typs-setters , 

wacon-makers , 

Barbers        

Wool*s|>iDiiers 

Workers  (male  adults)  in  fkctory 


1884. 


12  60 
285 
•8  61 
*3  61 
800 
425 
850 
200 
8  75 
250 


188flL 


12  65 
808 


75 
75 


•2 

•2 

n 

400 
tl50 
288 
2  75 
860 


TtaMVSfki  tiMfgeaenntj  work  by  the  piece  and  earn  from  18.25  to  $1.28  per  week. 


Frieee  ie  ike  eoiMmner,  of  ike  neoeeeariee  ofUfe  \%  1884  ami  1886. 


1881. 


Black  bread perponnd.. 

Floor: 

Wheat ' 

Rye 


Batter 


rreahpork. 


\     to 
(to  2 


04 
03i 
20  , 


Hstton 

?n».  dried 

Htfetcwt per  100  pounds. 


25 
15 
24 
12 
05 
03 


1886. 


1002      1002 


04J 
02J 

$0  20 
to 

lU  30 
14 
21 
13 
03} 
73 


Articles. 


Coal: 

Brown  ....  per  100  poands . . 

Pit do 

Efres per  dozen.. 

Milk per  quart.. 

Beer do  .. 

Petroleum do — 

Gas per  1,000  cubic  feet. . 

Average   reut    per  room,    per 

monui,  for  laborers 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Rice 


1884. 


$0  21 
26 
15 
04 
06 
06 
1  50 

1  25 


1886L 


$0  20 

28 

12* 
044 
06 
06 
1  50 

1  50 
07 
05i 
06 


SAVINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

^  In  nearly  every  one  of  tbe  small  cities  iii  this  consular  district  there 

18  a  savings  bank,  and  every  one  of  them  is  re|)orted  to  be  well  pat- 

^ized  and  in  a  pro8i)erous  condition.    Without  an  exception  they 

tiiow  year  by  year  an  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors  and  also  in 

tbe  average  amount  of  individual  deposits.    These  banks  now  pay  from 

3  to  4  per  cent,  on  deposits  and  otier  undoubted  security.    The  table 

below  tells  an  interesting  story,  and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Rudolf 

^Sckel,  cashier  of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  of  Annaberg.    There  is  also 

8private  bank  in  town,  which  has  been  established  for  very  many  years, 

aod  which,  like  the  city  bank,  is  largely  patronized  by  working  people 

sod  others  of  small  means,  and  has  on  deposit  even  a  larger  amount 

tbao  the  latter.    The  city  savings  bank  pays  3f  and  the  other  4  per 

eent.  interest  per  annnm  on  deposits.    There  are  three  other  private 

hanks  i^hieh  do  a  small  business  and  are  patronized  by  working  people 

to  some  extent 
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The  CiUi  Savinys  Hank  of  Annahvrg, 


YeAf. 


NamWr    I 

of  indivM-  •    Ami>UDt 
ual  depo8-  :  dt* pomtttl. 
it4)r».      ! 


1880 

1881 

1K8J •. 

1883 

18M 

18« , 


6.615 

7.18^ 
6.8.'>4 

7.  ;jfii 

8.  L'.-i7 
8,764 


I 


1148. 462 
160.113 
14J.  44.-> 
142.  Hil 
1«J,  M'rt 
177,  U24 


withdraw- 
injc  de- 


4. 912 
5.M2 
6.672 
6.  OTrt 
6.1174 
5,216 


I 


AmotiDt 
wiibdimwn. 


on  deposit 


3L 


I 


-.,  I 


$108, 138  I 
141,184  ' 

12^022 ; 

ir3,287 
l:i2, 6J4 
143.  Ml 


&sa.4« 


673.  Ml 

7M.UU 


I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  McMtkel  for  a  report  of  the  couditiou  of  all 
tbe  savinjTH  banks  in  Saxony.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  dopositJi 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1885,  amonnted  to  $'J5,451),4:55,  a  {jaiii  over 
1884  of  81,251,023.  In  1850  reliable  statistics  showed  that  iu  Saxonj 
there  were  five  bankbooks  in  use  for  every  100  persons;  to-day  there 
are  nine.  This  refers  to  savings-bank  books,  and  does  not  include  those 
of  other  banks. 

EMIGRATION. 

In  past  years  emignition  from  Saxony  to  the  United  States  has  been 
consi<lerable,  an<l  while  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  have  beau  skilled 
artisans  an<i  the  more  industrious  an<l  intelligent  farm  laborers,  it  is 
notorious  that  many  so<nalists,  anarchists,  and  other  worthless  charae- 
ters,  who  toil  only  with  their  mouths  and  spin  only  with  their  evil 
tongues,  have  been  among  the  numbei\  Very  few  of  the  latter  weut 
from  t  his  consular  district,  however.  They  were  denizens  of  the  closely 
populated  manufacturing  places  north  of  here,  and  the  mi\jority  of  them 
of  the  adjoining  consular  district.  Chemnitz,  Glauchau,  Meerene,  and 
some  other  places  in  that  district  have  long  been  known  as  hot-beds  fiyr 
all  the  isms  that  cranks  are  heir  to  and  that  honest  working  people  aie 
deluded  by.  These  pests  of  society  were  obliged  to  leave  Germany  in 
order  to  retain  their  liberty  or  their  heads.  They  are  utterly  detested 
by  the  ])eople  of  this  mountain  region,  and  by  none  more  conlially  than 
by  the  honest  toilers  in  the  fields,  at  the  loom,  and  in  the  workshopi 
line  of  these  worthless  characters,  and  the  chief  of  them,  is  John  Most 
who  was  lK)rn  35  miles  north  of  AnnalH^rg,  in  the  city  of  Chemnitz,  ana 
who  is  well  known  here  ami  throughout  the  Erzgebirge. 

At  the  prest»nt  time  emigration  from  Saxony  is  light,  and  from  thi» 
consular  district  so  light  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer.  In 
fact  there  never  has  Ihhju  a  h»»avy  volume  of  emigration  frour  here.  Tliis 
district  comprises  five  AmthauptmanuHchaften — those  of  Annaberg,  Ms- 
rienberg,  Oelsnitz,  Auerbach.  and  Schwarzenl)erg.  The  table  below, 
with  one  AmthauptmannMcha/t  Licking,  shows  the  extent  and  gives 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  emigration  1S80  to  1885,  inclnsire. 

Emiijrat'ion  from  thv  ronmtlar  dintrirt  of  Annaherg  to  the  United  States,  I'viW-l'sO, 


Year. 

A 

nilt 

jrrJ- 
iii-ul. 

Without 

tiiidt'  oi 

•M  ru 

piAtlOIl. 

18W 
IHHl 

le^2 

21 
2.') 
41 

3<f 
40 
40 
2i> 

•J  I 

18M3.. 

27 

11 

Yrar. 


l^^l    

1»«';» 

Total 


Indnii- 
trUl. 


28 
14 


Asrt- 
rullunJ. 


19 
16 


Wtthirt 


I 
I 


156 


ISO 


1 


Of  those  without  trade  oroccnpation,  the  in^jorit j  were  young  and  old 
persons  who  were  sent  for  by  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

Only  eight  persons  went  to  the  United  States  fiom  the  AmthaHpt' 
wuamsdkaft  of  Annaberg  last  year — eight  x)er8ons  oat  of  a  popdiation 
of  05,000.  The  estimate  population  of  this  consular  district  is  350,000. 
There  exists  here,  as  in  all  mountain  regions,  a  marked  patriotic  feel- 
ing, a  strong  love  of  home  and  the  scenes  ot  youth,  which  triumph 
over  many  eurcumstances  that  under  ordinary  conditions  would  lead  to 
discontent  and  emigration.  Although  the  people  of  this  district  pos- 
sess a  more  marked  spirit  of  independence  than  do  those  of  most  Ger- 
man commonities,  they  are  yet  to  be  counted  for  the  Empire,  first,  last, 
and  always. 

Many  are  Saxons  first  and  Germans  afterward ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority swear  b^*  Bismarck  and  the  Union,  and  have  the  profoundest  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  Kaiser.  I  hear  but  little  complaint  of  the 
compnlsory  military  service,  but  more  of  the  onerous  taxation  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  "splendid  Government."  The  finest  appe;^ing 
yoong  men  in  the  country  are  those  who  have  served  the  requir^  three 
years  in  the  army,  and  their  military  training  is  a  benefit  to  them.  Most 
of  the  yoang  men  who  go  into  the  service  are  positive  enthusiasts  when 
they  first  don  the  uniform,  whatever  they  may  be  one,  two,  or  three 
years  later,  and  tiie  most  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  to 
avoid  military  dnty  are  too  lazy  to  shoulder  a  musket.  The  Govern-  / 
ment  keeps  a  sharp  lookont  for  young  men  of  about  military  age  who 
would  leave^the  country,  and  few  of  them  escape  if  in  good  physical 
eondition. 

No  stnmldiDg-blocks  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  old  men  and  women,  , 
or  the  lame,  halt,  blind,  or  foolish,  who  may  wish  to  go  to  the  United  ^ 
Stotes  or  elsewhere;  on  the  contrary  the  Government  wishes  them  a  » 
hearty  Godspeed. 

Fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  emigration  fh)m  this  consular  district  has 
been  of  persons  having  a  fixed  occupation,  and  whose  jooljulfisirc^iu 

IjiftTJBff  Tr^^-^^'"^*^^'^-°^'"*^-^''*^anriitiittn  In  M^"^  'ShodTd'fhey  realize  their 
Dopes  many  will  eventually  return  to  pass  their  last  days  in  their  be- 
loved Saxony.  Emigration  from  all  Germany  is  now  light  as  compared 
irith  recent  years.    The  table  below  shows  this : 

Emifntiom  of  Germaiu  from  Mamhurg,  Bremen^  and  Antwerp  for  the  first  four  months  of 

1686  and  previous  years. 


Year. 


Me. 
m. 
m. 
m. 


Xamber. 


74,787 
55.629 
58,173 
37.347 
22,883 


Of  this  emigration  16,318  were  from  Prussia,  2,175  from  Bavaria,  911 
from  Wurtemburg,  626  from  Baden,  022  from  Saxony,  •12-1  from  Ham- 
"Org,  and  374  from  Hesse.  Of  the  10,318  persons  who  left  Prussia  3, 198 
*^nt  from  Pomerania,  2,896  from  West  Prussia,  and  2,319  from  Posen, 
^^  three  poor  and  sparsely-settle<l  provinces,  having  less  than  10  per 
^l  of  the  population  of  the  Enpire,  contributing  37  per  cent,  of  the 
^dre  volume  of  emigration. 
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INCREASE  IN  POPULATION. 

A  well-knowu  Americau  ])oliticiaii  is  fond  of  telliug  his  andiences  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  commuDity  is  best  shown  by  the  size  of  its  families 
and  the  frequency  of  additions  to  them.  If  that  be  trne  the  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirfre  is  a  very  prosperous  region,  for  in  Annaberg  and  the  sorroand- 
ing  country  tliere  is  an  averageof  six  persons  to  ufamily,  and  the  anuual 
birth  rate  is  70  per  cent,  greater  than  the  death  rate.  In  Anualierg,  iu 
1882,  there  were  317  deaths  and  514  births;  in  188:^  303  deaths  and  5<I5 
births;  in  1884,  331  deaths  and  500 births ;  in  1885,  312  deaths  and  508 
births.  Of  the  average  annual  deaths  nearly  50  ]>er  cent,  are  of  children 
less  than  one  year  old,  and  00  ])er  cent,  are  of  children  under  four  years. 
This  great  mortality  among  infants  is  due  to  negligence  and  ignorance. 
The  barbarous  practice  has  always  existed  hereof  strapping  the  infant-s 
legs  together  and  keeping  them  strappetl  from  the  day  of  their  birth 
until  the3^  are  four  months  old.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  baby^s  legs 
straight,  but  in  fact  it  helps  to  make  them  crooked.  It  weakens  the 
muscles  an<l  prevents  the  bones  from  hardening,  and  when  the  little 
cn»atuies  try  to  walk  they  cannot  support  the  weight  of  their  iKMlies. 
and  their  little  fat  legs  become  pitiable  wrecks.  It  is  no  exaggenition  to 
say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  lalH>ring  i>eople  here  are  niureor 
less  lM)w.legged,  and  that  very  many  of  them  will  be  crip))les  for  hie. 
The  practice  of  strapping  the  babies'  legs  is  universal,  but  the  mothers 
in  well-to-do  families  have  time  to  look  after  their  oltspring  when  the 
strapping  ikmhmI  has  jmssed,  and  with  care  and  attention  they  Rueceeii 
in  straightening  many  a  pair  of  crooked  legs. 

Not  long  ago  a  child  was  born  here  to  an  American  mother.  Its  little 
legs  were  not  strapped,  and  it  was  thi^-efore  a  great  curiosity.  The 
well-meaning  dames  of  the  town  llocke<l  to  see  it,  and  were  auaninioa« 
in  the  opinion  that  the  child  would  wither  away  and  die.  Such  are  ig- 
norance and  )>ivjudice  combinetl. 

MARRIAGE    AND    DIVORCE— CHILDREN,   LE(rITIMATE    AND    ILLEGITI- 
MATE. 

Marriages  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  Tnited  States,  nor  are  tbey 
as  lightly  entere<l  into.  The  statisties  for  Annal)4*rg,  which  has  14,0(W 
inhabitants,  show  lo3  marriages  in  1882,  107  in  18S;j,  113  in  1884,  awl 
1)0  in  13SS5.  The  average  marrying  age  of  nuiles  is  twenty-eight,  of  fr- 
males  twenty  live.  Long  engagement  and  late  nnirriage  is  the  rn^. 
partienlarly  among  tlu*  well  to<lo  and  wealthy  people.  IIere,asfVeO'' 
where,  the  poor  man  marries  early,  and  before  1m*  realizes  liis  situatioD 
has  a  large  family  of  ehildren  lo  support. 

Divorces  are  not  nearly  as  (roininon  here  as  in  the  Knited  StatiA- 
Thev  may  be  obtained  after  a  teilitms  pr<M'ess  <»f  \h\v  ami  fur  thesaHi* 
e:iuse<  as  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Aineri<'an  Union.  Hut  wKMft\i 
the  ehurcli.  an<l  the  <'<iurts  <li>e(»urage.  rather  than  en<*ourage,  Wiiiild- 
be  lilM»lants.  llnga;:enients  e\eii  are  here  looked  n]M>n  as  very  seriooft 
and  imi»ortant  events.  The  en^zagenient  is  not  a  S4»eret  nnitter.  One* 
made,  the  )»arents  of  both  ]>ai'ties  are  lioiind  to  be  proud  of  it,  aiHl 
ot't4Mi  they  make  a  Joint  annoiineeinent  of  it  ainoiig  the  advertisementi^in 
the  loeal  ]»a]>ers.  If  they  <lo  not  (h»  this  th<>>  send  eanls  to  all  <»f  tbrir 
friemls,  who  in  return  send  eongratnhitit»iis  and  tlowers  to  the  ** bride,* 
as  the>onng  hnly  is  <*alled  the  in;»MHMit  she  beeomes  engaged.  Tb« 
follows  a  long  eonrtship,  t'ondiieted  nntler  ihe  e\eof  the  bride's  mother. 
wh<»  aeeompanies  Ikm' daughter  and  her  lover  whenever  they  ap|iearift 
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irablio,  eEomb  fbat  in  day-time  the  young  people  are  occasionally  al« 
lowed  to  walS  or  drive  withoat  a  cbaperone. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimai^  is  not  as  large  in  this  district  as  in 
many  otherSy  where  large  numbers  of  people  are  concentrated  in  factory 
work  and  are  huddled  together  in  tenement  houses.  In  some  localities 
of  Saz<my  I  have  heard  well-informed  persons  place  the  percentage  as 
high  as  26  per  oent.,  and  the  estimates  of  the  average  for  all  Saxony 
range  fkrom  14  to  25.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the'percenta^ 
dT  illegitimate  births  in  this  district  is  not  over  10.  Of  514  births  in 
this  dty  in  1883, 60  were  illegitimate ;  of  505  births  in  1883,  45  were 
illegitimato;  of  500  births  in  1884, 52  were  illegitimate;  of  508  births 
in  1883, 61  were  illegitimate. 

BXIGhBATION  FROM  SAXONY. 

His  exceHemy  the  minister  of  the  interior  sends  me  the  following 
figoies,  showing  the  emigration  from  all  Saxony  to  the  United  States 
from  1880  to  1885,  inclusive. 


Ymt. 


2,474 
8^701 
4,204 


1,418 
S.MO 
S.Mft 


1888 

1884 
1885 


Males. 


8,584 
2,685 
1,482 


2.482 
1,708 
1,178 


His  ezoeUency  regrets  that  the  department  of  the  interior  has  not 
«t  hand  inibrmationthi^  would  permit  an  accurate  classification  by  oc- 
cupations. 

OONOLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  may  truthfully  say  that  in  this  consular  district  the 
present  condition  of  the  masses  is  better  than  it  ban  been  in  several 
years.    The  tendency  of  legislation  i8  to  lessen  tbeir  burdens  and  im- 
prove their  condition  morally  and  physically.    Just  now  there  is  fair 
activity  in  all  branches  of  bnsiness  in  this  region  and  the  i>eople  are 
contented*    This  condition  of  things  will  change  when  times  become 
bad  here  and  positively  good  in  the  United  States  and  German  colonies. 
Emigration  will  always  be  less  from  this  mountain  region  than  from 
other  parts  of  Saxony,  but  in  years  to  come  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a  heavy  volume  of  emigration  from  Saxony,  and  naturally  enough  the 
bolk  of  it  will  be  to  the  United  States.    The  density  of  the  population 
^narrowing  chances  lor  earning  a  livelihood  will  account  for  it. 

The  census  of  December,  1885,  showed  the  population  of  Saxony  to  be 
3)179,168,  an  increase  of  206,363  since  1880,  an  increase,  too,  greater  than 
^scored  in  the  same  period  by  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  22 
'^^MKff  states  of  Germany  combine^l.  Saxony  has  an  area  of  but  5,789 
square  miles  and  over  3,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  Massachusetts  has  7,800 
jqiiare  miles  of  area  and  not  over  2,000,000  of  inhabitants;  New  Jersey 
^8,320  square  miles  of  territory  and  not  more  than  1,300,000  inhabit- 
^te;  Bhode  Island  has  nearly  one-fourth  the  area  of  Saxony  and  only 
^boat  one-twelfth  of  the  inhabitants;  Maine,  with  about  six  times  Sax- 
^'s  area,  has  less  than  one-fourth  and  hardly  more  than  one-fifth  as 
^y  inbidntants;  Michigan,  nearly  ten  times  as  large,  has  only  two- 
tUrds  as  many  inhabitants,  and  New  York,  over  eight  times  as  large, 
w  less  than  twice  the  population.    Saxony  has  550  persons  to  the 
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square  mile,  and  Germany  lias  about  200,  while  the  Cniteil  States  has 
but  about  15,  and  Rhode  Ishmd,  the  most  thickly  settled  State  in  the 
ITniou,  has  but  about  2(M).  Such  beiii^  the  ease,  and  it  beiug  a  fact  that 
despite  the  emigration  both  Germany  ami  Saxony  are  rapidly  incn*aij- 
ing  in  popuhition,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be  heavy  einij^ition  iu 
the  future.  The  tendency  ot*  the  steadii-st  and  best  people  is  to  iliu;: 
to  Fatherland,  ami  although  thousands  iind  thcmsiuids  of  honest  and 
industrious  persons  will  yet  leavt?  Germany  for  the  Unitetl  States,  th«* 
authorities  will  do  well  to  l<M)k  carefully  into  the  chanujter  of  those  seek- 
ing its  hospitable  shores,  as  the  scum  oi  the  country  is  almost  cenaiu 
to  go  thither,  no  matter  who  remain. 

GEO.  B.  GOODWIN, 

CohmhL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Annahertj^  June  20,  1880. 


BAUMKX. 

REPORT  (fF  COXSVL  FALKEXBACH. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  get  the  correct  statistical  tables  and  fignres 
fi*om  the  Imperial  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin,  showing  the  nuoiberof 
emigrants  from  the  German  Empire  to  the  United  States  during  a  period 
of  years  beginning  in  1871  up  to  18do,  inclusive ;  also  the  Duml^r ot  emi- 
grants from  this  consular  district,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Khiue- 
land  and  Westphalia,  the  causes  of  emigration,  and  the  positiou  of  the 
German  Government  and  of  the  communal  authorities  towards  emign* 
titm;  the  vocation,  general  habits,  morals,  and  social  condition  of  the 
classes  of  the  population  furnishing  the  largest  (piota  of  the  (rernuui 
emigrants  to  the  United  States.     The  statistical  data  about  emigratioD, 
taken  from  the  monthly  statistical  reports  of  the  German  Kmpii-e,  imb- 
lished  by  authority  ami  un<ler  the  iiinnediatesu]»ervisioD  of  the  Iroperitl 
bureau  of  statistics  in  Berlin,  aire  based  on  otlicial  reports  of  the  coninii*' 
sioners  of  emigration  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Geestemiinde,  and  Stettin- 
Swiiiemiinde,  and  on  otlicial  researches  about  (lennan  emigration  n 
Antwerp,  Havre,  and  other  foreign  ports.     The  statistical  daUi  alN>at  tktf 
vocation  of  those  capable  ofa<!(iuiring  their  own  livelihoiHl  in  the  pro^ 
iiices  of  Westphalia  and  Khineland  are  founded  on  extracts  made  l>f  i 
conti<lante  in  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin.    Other  iuformatioBl 
obtained  from  the  annmil  reports  of  divers  chaml>ers  of  commeroe, fiPQB 
communicatiims  of  professional  statisticians,  and  from  men  who  W 
competent  to  judge  in  the  matters  of  social  and  ]>oIitical  economy. 

MOVEMENTS   OF   POPULATION. 

Uoncerning  divorces  and  legitimateand  illegitimatechildreuin  myMr 
uslar  <listrict,  researches  on  my  part  led  to  iii>  material  results,  becami 
a  statistical  summary  could  only  be  ol>taine<l  by  making inquiriesamoof 
all  communal  authorities  in  this  consular  district,  and  this,  I  bellerf,il 
not  intended.  However,  I  am  able  to  ;;ive  in  the  tollowing  tableiiil 
actrtirate  summary  of  the  number  of  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  lefM* 
mate  and  illegitimate  children  in  the  (German  Empire  fniutheyetf 
1S73  to  1884,  inclusive,  in  general,  and  for  Khineland  and  Westphalil 
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dariDg  tli«  year  1881  in  particalar,  also  in  the  city  of  Barmen  duriog 
188S: 


T««. 

UuGernun 
£n>pl». 

Birth* 
Mnirilgct.    (iDclnaiui! 
,  atlll-l»roi. 

■tiU-bomr' 
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;  CAUSES   OP   ESIIGEATIOX. 

About  the  caases  of  emigration  uotbiug  ot  importance  cau  be  aiicer- 
tained.  Some  attribate  the  same  to  overpopulatiou  aud  to  a  dei^ire  on 
Xhi-  part  of  the  emigrants  to  better  their  political,  Bocial,  aud  material 
H.  Ex.  157 10 
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conditions,  concerning  their  personal  Trauts,  comforts,  and  interests. 
The  fear  of  conscription  to  military  service,  and  the  apprehension  of 
another  war  with  France,  sooner  or  later,  nndoubtedly  cause  a  fn^eat 
many  young  men  to  emigrate  and  seek  new  homes  in  foreign  countries, 
espe<!ial1y  in  the  United  States.  The  opinion  is  prevailing  in  Oermany 
that  the  statistical  reports  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington  very 
materially  differ  from  the  pretended  very  accurate  and  precise  statisti- 
cal reports  of  the  Gennan  Empire,  first,  because  emigrants  very  often, 
after  their  departure,  change  their  intentions  as  to  their  future  home  and 
destination ;  second,  because  Germans  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  former  years  are  classed  in  the  statistical  reports  in  Wash- 
ington as  Germans  first  after  years  dedato  of  their  immigration;  and, 
last,  because  all  emigrants  who  speak  the  German  language  are  con- 
sidered (lermans,  while  many  of  them  are  Austrians  and  Swiss.  The 
Imperial  Government  of  Germany  has  caused  no  statistics  to  be  taken, 
as  to  vocation  of  emigrants,  because  presumably  without  interest.  The 
citations  made  in  statistical  reports  in  this  respect  are  said  to  to  be 
taken  from  the  monthly  statistical  re]>orts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  it  is  stateil  that  during  the  years  1871  and  1872 
about  13  per  cent,  of  the  German  emigrants  to  the  United  States  weiv 
farmers  and  lalmrers,  about  63  per  cent,  women  and  children,  2.1  per 
cent,  merchants,  and  the  balance,  nearly  7^  per  cent,  (a  few  hundred 
artists  and  scholars  not  considered),  mechanics  and  ser\'ants. 

The  proportion  among  emigrants  of  men  to  women  varies  consider- 
ably. It  was  durhig  the  year  1873  about  5  to  4,  in  1874  about  7  to  6,  in 
1875  G  to  5,  in  187G  4  to  3.  There  are  cited  among  the  emigrnuts  in  the 
years  1873  and  1874  nearly  75  per  cent,  who  are  over  ten  years  old ;  in 
the  years  1875  and  187G,  80  per  cent.,  and  ujion  an  average  in  the  sob- 
sequent  years  from  75  to  8()  i)er  cent.  The  now  frequent  return  of  Ger- 
man emigrants  to  their  native  conntvy  from  the  United  States,  aud  the 
increasing  emigration  to  other  transatlantic  countries  are  attributed  to 
the  unsettled  so(*Jal  and  economical  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  Unite<l  States. 

The  statistical  dat^i  on  emigration  from  Hhineland  and  Westphalis 
refer  to  all  emigrants,  not  only  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  Lnited 
States  as  their  future  home.  Ofticial  researches  in  this  resfiect  hare 
not  been  ma<le. 

The  attitude  of  the  (lerman  Government  towanls  emigration  is«  I  bare 
Iiositive  reason  to  lH.4ieve,  not  at  all  encouraging,  nor  is  the  emigratioa 
of  criminals  or  chriuiit^  paupers  in  any  way  assisted  or  couutenamsed  bf 
the  (fovernment  or  by  the  (rommunal  authorities. 

When,  not  h>ng  ago,  in  a  single  instan(*e,  a  criminal  in  this  cousultf 
district  received  i>ecuiiiary  aid  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  with  the  countenance  and  co-o|>eration  of  the  commnnal 
authorities,  this  act  had  nothing  in  common  with  their  oflicial  iMNdtiM; 
they  only  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  wishes  of  an  association  of  vell- 
todo  religious  fanatics  who  thtrnght  that  only  in  a  foreign  landacrini- 
nal  could  regain  so<*ial  position  and  esteem,  while  in  his  own  nativif 
country  everybody  hniked  upon  him  with  suspicion  and  contempt 

The  right  to  ivmove  without  hindranee  and  with  perfe<;t  fi'eeilom  out 
of  one  state  of  the  German  c<»nl'ederaey  into  the  other  is  gnaranteed  bf 
the  federal  constitution  nf  the  (iernian  lOnipire,  an<l  n'sults  in  an  ante- 
strained  liberty  to  immigrate  to  anv  roiintrv,  whii'h  lUiertv  is  onlv  Ii»' 
ited  by  the  compulsory  military  service.  It  is  strictly  guardeil  agaitttf 
emigration  of  male  persons  lM»twern  the  :im»s  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one  who  emigrate  solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  their  military  tMi* 
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gatimuk  PenMniB  in  active  militaiy  senloe  cannot  emigrate,  the  leeerve 
and  landimhr  always  cao,  not,  however,  when  tiiey  are  called  in  foft  mil* 
itary  ezerdaeB  or  a  war  is  threatening,  &c 

On  the  part  of  the  Government  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection and  secnrity  of  the  emigrants,  the  information  and  announce- 
ments of  licensed  emigrant  agents  are  under  rigid  control,  and  every 
year  at  the  instigation  of  the  public  authorities  warnings  are  given  in 
the  public  press  of  the  country  in  regard  to  emigration  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  not  especially  as  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
fiMrt;  that  hundreds  of  young  men  in  Bhlneland  and  Westphalia  emigrate 
annually  in  order  to  avoid  compulsory  military  service,  as  appears  from 
offldal  annonnomients  of  tiie  penalties  and  punishment  to  which  they  j 
have  been  sentenced.  Bspecially  since  1873  has  the  German  Imperial 
Government  oareftally  considered  the  necessity  of  bettering  the  mate- 
rial eonditaon  of  the  laboring  classes  and  of  counteracting  emigration 
by  promoting  industries,  by  building  public  streets/railways,  and  canals, 
by  improving  the  condition  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  laboring  classes, 
1^  ihvoring  and  oiconraging  savings  banks^  and  colonization,  by  form- 
ing andcdtivating  trade-unions  fbr  the  assistance  of  sick  andiivjured 
workmen,  and  Igr  furthering  guilds,  industrial  corporations,  &c. 

WAeXS  AHP  TAXATION.  • 

In  the  larger  dties  of  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  the  wages  of  the 
■ieciianics  are,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  high.  Good  mechanics  in  the  large 
indosliial  works  are  always  in  demand  and  receive  good  pay.  Profl- 
eirati  independent,  and  r^able  mechanics  in  larse  cities  stick  closely 
to  the  proprietors  of  large  manufecturiog  establishments,  because  there 
fh^  can  pnrdiase  and  procure  all  necessaries  of  life  easier  and  cheaper : 
conseqnently  there  are  but  few  master  mechanics  in  smaller  cities  atia 
towns  who  nave  employed  journeymen  in  their  respective  business. 

The  frequently  high  communal  taxes  are  mostly  levied  on  and  paid 
hy  the  middle  classes  of  citizens  and  the  retail  merchants,  while  the 
eapitalists  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  are  proportionately 
taxed  moderately.    The  condition  of  dwellinghouses  for  workingmen 
and  their  &mi1ies  are,  as  a  rule,  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  stand  un- 
der rigid  police  regulations.    There  are  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia 
any  number  of  factories,  which  are  models  for  the  convenience,  comfort, 
intellectnal  and  corporal  welfare,  and  happiness  of  their  workingmen  and 
thdr  fiuuiUes.    So  in  Bochum,  Lennep,  Miinchen,  Gladbach,  Essen,  Kett- 
vig,aod  various  other  cities.  The  consequence  is  that  strikes  among  me- 
^nics,  miners,  and  employes  of  large  industrial  works  seldom,  if  ever, 
oeeor.  The  high  communal  taxes  in  the  large  cities  are  principally  caused 
l^the  great  expenses  for  public  buildings,  for  repairing  and  building 
streets  and  school-houses,  and  for  school  requisites.    The  farmers  iu 
^neland  and  Westphalia  are  almost  invariably  land-owners ;  and  in 
^  neighborhood  of  larger  cities  they  generally  own  land  enough  to 
Biake,  by  economical  management,  careful  and  alternate  cultivation,  out 
^the  products  of  their  small  farms  a  frugal  and  comfortable  living ;  be- 
sides, Uiere  are  many  owners  and  tenants  of  very  extensive  land  areas. 
The  wages  paid  to  form-hands  are  moderately  high.    Statistical  infor- 
iiUttHm  about  t-he  approximate  proportion  of  the  owners  of  small  farms 
ifid  the  ownern  of  large  land  areas,  as  also  about  the  number  of  ten- 
ttts,  I  am  nn    ie  to  obtain. 

State  and  o  i      inal  authorities  care  in  the  most  comprehensive  man- : 
ser  for  the  ws     s  and  comforts  of  their  paupers  and  insane  persons ;  de-  j 
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yl)>ortatiou  of  sacb,  if  they  are  German  citizens,  is  by  law  of  the  Empire 
i'.forbidtlen.  The  loUowiug  tables  show  the  number  of  emi{^ntfi  via  Bre- 
men, Hambarg,  Stettin,  Antwerp,  and  Havre  to  transatlantic  conntries 
during  the  years  1871  op  to  1$S5,  inclnsive : 
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In  the  foregoing  table  mnst  be  added  in  the  second  column  the  nnm- 
bers  of  Germau  emigrants  who  emigrated,  according  to  French  soutcm, 
via  Havre  to  transatlantic  ports  during  the  years  1871  to  1885  without 
giving  any  data  as  to  their  destination;  it  is  presumed,  however,  thM 
90  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States.  Consetjueiitly  the  total  Gennu 
emigratiou  from  1871  to  1885,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following  tablf: 
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As  stated  before,  statistical  data  in  regard  to  vocation  were  not  made 
prior  to  1882.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Prussiau  Diet  passed  •  la*" 
ordering  statistics  to  be  taken  in  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  mW 
to  employment,  trade,  and  profeKmiciii  of  nil  inbabitauts  able  to  ustaiB 
themselves  and  acquire  their  own  livelilioo<l.  The  followiDg  tablM 
show  the  vocation  in  PriiKsiii  in  freueral.  and  in  Westphalia  and  Bhte- 
land  in  particular,  of  all  i)erson8  capable  of  self-sustenance  iu  1882.        | 
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Vocation  in  the  whole  Kingdom, 


Voeatioo. 


AsrHcalfiire,  horticultare,  raising  domeAtio  animals,  forestry,  hunting  and 
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Vocation  in  Westphalia-and  Bhineland. 


Voctttioii. 
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Emigration  from  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  during  the  years  1871  to  1885,  i7iclnsire. 
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Age  and  sex  of  German-emigrants  in  the  year  1885. 


Age. 


Male. 


BeWonevear    2,243 

^  and  be  low  sixyears 4,945 

^ii  and  below  ten  rears 4,772 

Jfatnd  below  fourteen  years 2,263 

'•HiTtfen  and  below  twenty-one  years I  10. 733 

T»enty.one  and  below  thirty  years 10, 068 

Joirtjand  below  forty  years.'. 7.  504 

Forty  and  below  fifty  years 3. 700 

nfty  aaU  below  sixty  years  2,  2U3 
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Female.  I    Total. 
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Out  of  the  103,642  Oermau  emigrants  daring  the  year  1885  to  trans- 
atlantic sea-ports,  98,628  went  to  the  United  States,  namely,  52,625 
males  and  46,003  females.  Daring  the  first  seven  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  44,338  i)er8ons  emigrated  fh)m  the  German  confederated  states, 
inclading  2,626  from  Westphalia  and  Bhineland. 

For  the  same  period  in — 

1H72 7«,T» 

1873 70,  a» 

1874 S9»404 

1875 «).47$ 

1876 17.eS9 

1877 n,fm 

1878 15.«| 

1879 18, 7« 

1880 5e,.w 

1881 13e,7« 

188« l!»,aM 

1883 11^014 

1884 lOO.oOl 

1885 7«,lflU 

JOSEPH  FALEENBAOH, 

(k>n$uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen,  September  14, 1886. 


BREMEK. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  LOENISQ. 


Bremen  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for  emigrants  from  all  over  the 
middle,  eastern,  and  northern  parts  of  Enrope.  The  Turk  and  the  Nor 
wegian  together  climb  up  the  side  of  a  ^^  Llojd  "  steamer  on  sailing  day « 
seeking  new  homes  in  America. 

From  this  crowd  of  emigrants  from  all  over  the  world  that  congregate 
here  on  the  day  of  sailing,  I  have  very  little  opportunity  of  peFsooalljr 
judging  their  condition  or  characteristics;  but  from  what  I  see  and  betr, 
I  believe  that  the  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians,  aod  poor 
Russian  Jews,  who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  now  are  a  wortliiM 
lot. 

The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  and  esi^ecially  the  North  OermanSyM 
a  very  desirable  class  of  emigrants,  are  peaceable,  industrious,  andahMl 
all  of  them  have  a  little  ready  money,  or  friends  in  America  who  have 
work  prepared  for  them  when  they  arrive,  and  a.Hsist  them  on. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  class  of  emigrants  from  tbii 
district,  although  1  must  at  the  same  time  give  tabular  statistiesof  tbt 
total  emigration  via  Bremen,  as  follows,  viz,  from  the  year  1832  to  IW 
inclusive. 
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e  past  flf^-foar  rears  the  total  emigratitai  via  Biemea  to  all 
as  amoDDted  to  2,156,612  penons. 
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:otal  emigracioD  to  the  United  States  via  Bremen  for  the  past 

I  years  amonnted  to  814,196  persons. 

>  inclose  herewith  a  table,  mark<>d  Exhibit  A,  giving  the  total 

jon  via  Bremen  for  the  past  thirteen  years  and  specifying  the 

or  coantiies  vbere  emigrated  from. 

le  83,973  emigrants  via  Bren:      in  the  year  1S85,  the  sexes  and 

in  as  follows: 


Imigr^U. 

JM^. 

Fnn^b 

odor  tvmtr-one  reuv) 

'  'JUS 

1.8T< 



■lasses  which  a 
r  district  to  tt 


V  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  from  this  >- 
ed  States  are  the  agricnltnral  and  working  } 
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classes,  but  many  younpr  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  life  emigrate  to  escape  the  compalsory  military 
service. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  immediate  causes  of  emigration  are  various  as  applie<l  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  but  it  is  universally  an  endeavor  to  better  their  condition 
in  life. 

The  farmer  emigrates  with  his  family  l>ecau8e  he  is  dissatistied ;  in 
afraid  that  war  will  break  out  at  any  moment;  sees  no  future  for  him- 
self or  family  but  work,  work,  under  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  and 
no  profit  in  his  farm,  and  hears  from  his  neighbor  or  neighbor's  friend 
(who  has  emigrated  to  the  United  States)  what  a  glorious  country  it  ia  ; 
that  it  is  not  only  a  land  of  present  plenty,  but  of  future  prosi>erity  and 
greatness ;  that  tlu;ro  is  no  born  condition  or  class,  but  that  industry 
and  economy  are  the  tools  wherewith  to  carve  one^s  future. 

The  working  and  laboring  classes  emigrate  because  of  low  wages  and 
want  of  work,  but  are  principally  induced  to  emigrate  by  the  glowioj: 
reiK)rts  of  the  New  World  that  they  hear,  and  the  generosity  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  over  in  the  United  States,  who  send  them  prepaid 
tickets. 

The  young  men,  both  rich  and  poor,  high-born  and  lowly,  emigrate  to 
escape  compulsory  military  service,  which  is  considered  by  the  rich  ai 
an  inconvenience  and  by  the  poor  as  a  hanlship.  Another  hartlship  is 
the  calling  in  of  young  men  (who  have  served)  for  military  practice  of 
some  fifteen  days  or  more,  and  then  from  four  to  six  weeks  each  year  to 
the  fall  mauuiuvers. 

The  young  man  who  has  a  posiMon  as  clerk  or  workman  often  Ioms 
his  position  or  job  by  being  called  off  to  military  practice  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  or  the  young  farmer  is  called  off  to  the  manwuvers  for  a 
perioil  of  four  to  six  weeks  just  at  harvest  time,  when  he  least  can  aflRHd 
to  go. 

The  two  or  three  3'ears  of  military  service  could  be  endured,  and  bei 
perhaps,  lieneficial  to  most  of  tlio  young  men,  but  the  after  iutermptioQ 
aforesaid  bears  serious  consequences  to  their  future. 

Most  of  this  class  of  emigrants  intend  to  return  to  Germany  after  thej 
have  been  iiaturaliziHl  as  American  cntizens  and  can  command  the  pro- 
tection of  their  adopted  (country,  for  which,  I  regret  to  say,  they  give 
nothing,  not  even  a  little  (iulopted)  patriotism,  and  only  claim  to  bo 
American  citizens  whenever  any  duty  or  hardship  imi>osed  by  the  Of r 
man  authorities  can  be  evaded  thereby. 

There  are  all  over  Germany  benevolent  so(;ieties  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  discharged  criminals  or  ex-convicts  to  lead  an  honest  life,  toob- 
tain  work,  &c.,  but  as  the  practical  economy  and  foresight  of  the  Ger- 
man predominate  also  in  charitable  organizations,  they  most  fervendf 
l>elieve  that  the  most  potent  aid  is  to  sond  them  to  America.  Some  of 
this  class  are  said  to  have  turned  out  well,  while  others  only  leave  ODI 
prison  here  to  enter  another  in  America. 

There  is  no  deimrtation  of  ehroni<;  pan])ers  or  insane  i>er8ou8  fiw 
here;  not  only  the  authorities  are  very  careful  ab(mt  it  now,  bat  the  i 
steamship  companies  are  afraid  to  take  them. 

Another  cause  <»f  emigration  is  the  peculiar  feeling  and  prideof  datf 
whieh  is  evident  everywhere,  and  the  unfortunate  who  is  coniiielledfaf 
neeessity,  <S:e.,  to  work  at  anything  below  his  station  in  life  or  whatbl 
has  l>een  brought  up  to  ami  a<*customed  to  do,  at  once  euiigrates«asbl 
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woald  rather  starve  than  work  here  at  what  his  associates  would  call 
disgraceful  labor,  &c 

The  general  saying  here  is  that  in  America  nobody  should  be  or  is 
ashamed  of  any  kind  of  honest  work.  Thus  the  carpenter,  who  can  find 
no  employment  at  his  trade,  emigrates  to  the  United  States,  and  drives 
a  street  car  or  chops  wood  if  he  can  get  no  carponter  work  to  do ;  or 
the  German  army  officer,  having  to  resign  his  commission  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  or  other  cause,  at  once  emigrates  to 
America,  and  can  be  found  there  on  the  read  to  prosperity  (?)  tending 
bar  in  New  York  or  herding  cattle  in  Texas,  which  would  bo  considered 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  his  whole  family  should  he  do  it  here  where  he  is 
known. 

Of  the  emigrants  who  go  from  here  to  the  United  States  over  60  per 
cent,  have  prepaid  tickets  sent  them  by  their  friends  or  relatives,  and 
all  know  exactly  where  they  are  going,  what  they  expect,  and  what 
they  are  to  do,  besides  having  tickets  direct  to  the  inland  point  they 
wish  to  go  to. 

The  Germans  are  very  cautious  and  do  not  emigrate  blindly. 

The  decrease  in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  lately  is  chiefly 
causal  by  the  reports  of  hard  times,  strikes,  and  the  labor  troubles  there. 
The  hard  times  here  also  affect  the  better  class  of  emigrants.  I  know 
and  hear  of  many  farmers  who  are  anxious  to  sell  their  little  farms  and 
emigrate,  but  they  cannot  do  so,  as  there  are  no  buyers,  and  they  do 
Dot  want  to  sacrifice  them,  so  hang  on  for  better  prices. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

As  regards  the  social  condition,  morals,  &c.,  of  the  people  here,  I  can 
8ay  that  they  are  generally  good.  About  6  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  births 
are  illegitimate.  All  classes  marry  here,  and  I  hear  of  very  few  di- 
vorces. The  emigrants  from  here  are  very  industrious  and  honest,  are 
not  vicious,  but  on  the  contrary  very  peaceful  and  law-abiding.  Steady 
industry  and  economy  are  the  great  virtues  of  the  German  ;  the  rich  and 
poor  alike  practice  economy  in  its  most  rigid  form,  and  this  is  the  secret 
of  their  prosperity  everywhere. 

The  Germans  of  all  classes  live  very  simply  and  plainly,  except  when 
they  have  guests;  then  they  make  a  great  show.  The  poor  people 
hanlly  ever  eat  fresh  meat;  even  salt  pork  is  considered  a  luxury.  A 
meal  is  often  made  of  potatoes  and  salt  and  a  little  weak  beer. 

The  clothing  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  and  poor  people  is  very 
cheap  and  plain,  is  mostly  homespun.  All  the  hosiery  and  underwear, 
liDen,  &c.,  are  made  at  home. 

OBSTACLES   TO   EMIGRATION. 

The  German  Government  is  doing  all  it  possibly  can  to  stop  the  emi- 
Sration  to  America,  and  lays  every  obstacle  in  the  way.  If  it  could  it 
^oald  prohibit  it  altogether.  As  it  is  now  the  emigrant  has  to  run  a 
gaantlet  before  getting  out  to  sea. 

When  a  German  wishes  to  emigrate  he  has  to  go  through  a  lot  of  red 
^aj»e  l>efore  he  is  allowed  to  leave  his  village.  He  must  first  get  a 
statement  from  the  tax  collector  that  he  is  not  in  arrears  lor  taxes ; 
then  a  statement  from  the  military  commander  in  regard  to  his  military 
standing,  whether  he  has  yet  to  serve  or  not;  then,  with  these  papers, 
he  goes  before  the  Landratk  (district  judge),  and  petitions  for  a  pass, 
which,  after  much  delay,  is  granted  to  him  it'  everything  is  satisfactory. 
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At  the  railroad  station  here  erery  emigraut  must  show  hi8  pass  or 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself ;  if  not  he  is  held  back. 

Then,  again,  as  the  emigrants  board  the  steamer  four  GovenimeDt 
special  agents  stand  at  the  gang-plank  and  examine  eacu  emigraut.  A» 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  young  men  a  week  are  caught  trying  to  escape 
from'  future  military  iservice,  and  held  back.  Therefore  most  of  tbe«e 
young  men  go  via  Antweq)  or  Botterdam. 

No  newspapers  receive  or  accept  advertisements  of  a  nature  to  iu- 
duce  or  encourage  emigration,  and  no  posters  or  circulars  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  in  relation  to  emigration  are  permitted  by  the  aatborities  in 
public  places,  &c.  Even  the  sending  of  such  through  the  mails  is  to 
be  suppressed. 

An  emigrant  forwarding  agent  here  told  me  that  the  Oerman  Gov- 
ernment will  not  allow  him  to  have  agents  in  the  interior  of  Germany: 
that  they  refuse  to  grant  a  license  to  do  business,  sell  tickets,  &c.,  and 
that  soliciting  emigration  is  strictly  prohibited. 

The  Xorth  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  has  only  five  agents 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  if  one  of  these  agents  dies  or  is  removed 
it  is  verv  hard  to  have  another  appointed  in  his  place. 

ALBERT  LOBNING, 

Con»mL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  May  26,  1836. 


Total  emigration  via  Bremen  for  thepa$t  thirteen  yeara^  $pecif]fing  tkeplacm  and 

vchere  emigrated  from. 
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BRE8L.au. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  DITHMAR. 


The  Dumber  of  emigrauts  to  the  Uuited  States,  so  far  as  ofti 
known,  from  the  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen,  from  Janaary  1, 
to  December  31,  1885,  was  113,790—01,891  males  and  51,800  fei 
The  contingent  furnished  by  Silesia,  which  on  the  1st  of  December, 
had  a  population  of  4,111,411,  is  barely  one  third  as  great  aa  tl 
Posen,  with  its  total  population  of  only  1,715,024. 

Th^  following  are  the  figures  in  detail : 


Silesia. 


Year. 


Hales.    •  Females.      TotaL 


1876 451 

1^77 4.32 

1878 '  430 

1879  e«2 

1*?0 1,531  * 

1881 3.251  ; 

1882 8,131  . 

1883 2,395 

1884  2.261 

1885 '  1,291 

Total I  15,835 


289 

257 

25a 

575 

1.001 

2.042 

2,082 

1,783 

1,783 

1.068 


740 
689 

600 
1.237 
2.532 
5,293 
5.213 
4.178 
4.0t4 
2.859 


Ifales.     Females. 


1, 

768 
1.364 
5.646 
11. 8M) 
7.651 
6.402 
6.914 
4,462 


12.130        26.965,      47.036 


1.S15 

718 

70! 

1.104 

4.247 

9.  Ml 

6L45S 

5.5S4 

5,K72 

4.517 

38L7W 


1 


The  emigrants,  both  from  Silesia  and  Posen,  are  in  the  main  agi 
urists — small  farmers  and  thrifty  laborers  who  hope  to  acquire 
and  to  gain  a  better  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  thai 
can  expect  here,  where  the  farmer  is  scarcely  able  to  maintain  hi 
with  the  low  prices  obtained  for  most  agricultural  products.  The 
icirth^  an  agricultural  journal  published  in  this  city,  recently  |n 
a  number  of  communications  from  farmers  showing  that  the  oo6t  o 
<1uction  in  some  instances  exceeds  the  market  value  of  the  prii 
products.    One  of  these  communications  cxinUiins  the  foUowiDg  t 


Product  H. 


Cost  of 
prodaoUoa. 


One  cwt.  of  wheat 

One  cwt.  of  ryo 

<')ne  cwt.  of  barloy I 

On«j  cwt.  of  potatoes 


$1  79 

1  oe 

S  If 


The  results  here  given  may  be  partly  due  to  bad  management 
poor  soil ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  agriei 
ists  hereabout  are  in  a  bad  plight,  and  that  a  larger  exodus  i 
take  place  if  they  could  dispose  of  their  farms. 

From  Up|)er  Silesia,  where  the  percentage  of  emigration  for  tb 
ten  years  has  been  greater  than  from  Lower  and  Middle  SilestAi 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  factory  laborers,  miners,  and  iron- workers  ai 
the  emigrants.  Cigar-makers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other  mech 
form  a  large  minority  of  the  emigration  from  the  Breslau  adminisd 
district. 

Among  the  causes  lea^ling  to  emigration,  foremost  is  the  desi 
the  people  to  better  their  condition )  this  they  consider  impossible 
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lile  retntivea  unci  frieii<lc>  in  the  United  States  assure  tliom  ttiat  tbey 
UDot  fiirc  worse,  but  will  probably  fare  much  better  there.    Taxation  - 
of  <»>arHp.  oue  of  the  miin.v  eauoes  teodiug  to  promote  diHcoutent  b^re. 
orkin);  men  uiid  womeu  with  a  hardly-earned  income  of  even  less  than 

00  u  year  have  to  endnre  the  monthly  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
ililar>'  service  can  be  escaped  only  by  emigration,  and  many  young  - 
m  to  whom  pa8S()ort»  arc  denied  leave  by  way  of  the  western  frontiers 
d  emigrate  to  the  United  States  from  non-German  ports. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  emigration  from  Posen  and  Silesia  in  com- 
Md  of  families.  Their  social  condition  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected, 
d  if  they  were  not  thrifty  they  would  lack  the  means  to  emigrate, 
is  Dotorionsly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Prussian  Government  loobs 
tb  disfavor  upon  emigration,  that  only  the  industrious  aud  ecouomi- 

1  among  the  population  are  tible  to  tuni  their  backs  tii>on  their  na- 
'e  land,  wbile  the  idle,  the  shiftless,  and  brawlers  remain. 

Id  cities,  mechanics  and  laborers  with  their  families  usually  occupy 
o  or  at  most  three  rooms  on  the  fop  floor  generally  of  rear  honses. 
liar  lodgings,  or  cheap  tenements  ou  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Their 
>tbiiig,  when  not  bought  at  second  hand,  is  of  the  coarsest  and  cheap- 
t,  and  their  food  consists  mainly  of  black  bread,  potatoes,  vegetables 
oked  in  fat,  and  a  bit  of  meat  or  sausage.  In  the  country  the  lodg- 
gs  rts  wi-U  as  the  fiKxl  varv  according  to  Ibe  occupation  ami  conilition 
th.-  "orkrniiii,  liM.'tnry,  of  mill  hand.  inimT  ur  oi.'i'li.mir.  IliniiiiT  or 
tMtrer.  Many  factory  and  mill  hands  are  tenants  of  their  employers, 
id  arecomparatively  well  housed  and  well  ted;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
copy  one  room,  and  their  fare  is  of  the  poorest,  a  bit  of  fat  pork  or 
icon  being  a  rare  lozary.  The  small  land  owners  manage  to  keep  a 
g  or  two,  or  sometimes  a  cow,  and  to  live  a  trifle  better  than  the  ordi- 
ay  farm  hand  or  laborer,  who  receives  the  greatest  part  of  his  wages 
&rm  produce. 

Ho  one  can  marry  in  Prossia  without  a  license  tiom  the  Stande^amte 
Rgiflter  of  vital  statistics.  To  procnre  this  license  the  birtb  or  bap- 
■nal  oertiflcates  of  the  candidates  for  matrimony  mast  be  produced, 
id,  if  the  couple  are  young,  the  writteu  permission  of  the  parents ;  and 
Dumber  of  other  formalities  must  be  observed.  In  the  case  of  oue  of 
«  ooDtraoting  parties  being  an  alien,  either  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
«  aid  of  the  consul  of  his  or  her  country  mnst  be  invoked  (and  not 
vays  with  success)  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  marriage.  The  civil 
anriage  is  suffldent  in  taw,  but  oearl;  all  whose  means  permit  it  also 
kve  the  rite  performed  in  church.  For  Catholics,  of  course,  here  as  else- 
bere,  the  civil  ceremony  is  insufficient. 

Tlie  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  is  greater  in  Silesia 
tan  ID  Poeen.  Of  163,409  children  bom  in  one  year  iu  Silesia,  17,257 
ere  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  whereas  iu  Posen  there  were  only  5,049  ille- 
itimate  out  of  a  total  of  75,275.  In  1882,  10.C2  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
ren  bom  in  Silesia  were  illegitimate.  In  the  cities  and  garrison  towns 
le  percentage  is  mnch  greater,  the  mothers  belonging  mostly  to  the 
rvant  and  shop-girl  class.  In  Breslau,  fttim  the  Ist  of  October,  1885,  to 
«  Slat  of  March,  1886,  the  whole  number  of  births  was  9,329,  and  of 
KMe  S71  irere  illegitimate. 

Tbe  divnoe  laws  of  Prassia  permit  the  divorce  of  a  married  coapte, 
ben  there  is  mntnal  consent  and  no  children  are  in  the  way,  for  in- 
mwtibili^  ot  temper  or  any  other  cause  that  may  be  urged,  and  both 
UMlld  ana  wife  have  the  privilege  of  marrying  again ;  but  where  one 
the  parties  oppoana  the  application  a  long  and  sometimes  costly  liti- 
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gatioD  ensues,  aud  the  applicant  for  divorce  must  prove  adultery,  soom 
unnatural  vice,  incurable  drunkenness,  practices  i  angering  life  oi 
health,  and  the  like,  on  the  part  of  his  or  her  part  *.  Divoroes  are  oi 
frequent  occurrence,  although  they  scarcely  occur  onener  than  in  mnih 
other  Protestant  countries.  There  are  no  printed  statistics  giving  th< 
number  of  divorces  per  annum  in  this  district,  and  a  written  reqoett 
to  furnish  the  figures,  addressed  to  the  royal  consistory  over  a  fortnigbl 
ago,  has  so  far  met  with  no  response. 

I  cannot  learn  of  any  cases  where  the  state  or  local  authoritiM  have 
deported  criminals,  paupers,  helpless  or  insane  persons  to  the  United 
States,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  such  deportation  Las  taken  place  ii 
recent  3'ears,  if  ever. 

The  attitude  of  the  Goveniment  is  unfavorable  to  emigration ;  bat 
few  obstacles,  however,  are  thrown  in  its  way.  A  passport  to  leave 
the  country  is  easily  procured  provided  the  applicant  baa  served  Ui 
term  in  the  army ;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  sometimes  receives  a  limited 
pass  upon  his  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period,  or  to  preseot 
himself  at  stated  intervals  to  the  nearest  Carman  consul. 

UENBY  DITHMAB, 

ComtuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Breslau,  June  12, 1886. 


SAXONY. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  TANNER,  OF  CHEMNITZ, 

In  reply  to  circular  from  the  Department  dated  April  27. 1886, 1  htfV 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  table,  which  will  show  tne  number  if 
emigrants  from  this  consular  district,  their  occupations,  &G. 


I 


i8« m  .  m 

1»83 S3  I  m 

M34 »i  II 

1W5 i,  IfT 

1886  (to  the  prMent  time) 4  W 


CAUSES  OF  emigration. 

These  causes  are  various;  but  in  my  opinion  *^ compulsory  milil 
servitre'^  plays  a  less  (ronspicuoiis  part  in  it  than  the  Departmeot 
been  led  to  believe.  Coinpulsory  service,  though  severe,  has  no 
to  the  averap*  Saxon,  wlio  above  everything  else  is  military  in 
meat  and  taste. 

I  know  of  many  young  men   wli«»  liavr  returned  voluntarily 
abroad  to  serve  their  time  in  tlir  army,  and  who  have  quittMl 
as  soon  as  this  duty  was  pertbi  nied. 


be  militarj'  spirit  reaches  itK  climax  here,  and  the  Spartan 

0  accustomed  lier  child  at  a  tender  age  to  the  iiiie  of  arms 
ircd  them  with  more  military  taste  than  does  thu  German  uni- 

muaiu,  and  generally  display  the  younger  generation  here. 
lOse  aj^8  range  from  eight  to  thirteen  may  be  seen  forming 
f  into  military'  companies,  forming  in  line,  deploying  as  skir- 
id  closing  in  battle  with  stones  and  sticks,  and  displaying  in 
BVers  a  native  military  genius  that  is  truly  astonishing.  With 
igoroas  df  rigorous  military  discipline  the  military  service  is 
OS  distasteful  to  the  average  Saxon,  and  those  who  emigrate 
ited  States  in  consequence  are  exceedingly  few,  and  wonid 
e  twenty  persons  in  a  thouHand. 

f  KApeets  snch  service,  apart  from  sei^uring  the  Empire  at 
Iroia  ^road,  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  man,  as  it  tames 
I,  and  imlishes  them  up,  and  makes  them  polite  and  respect- 
n,  while  thette  qualities  command  the  respect  of  others  to 

)8t  derived  in  this  respect  is  very  marked,  and  a  young  man 
erved  his  time  as  a  soldier  makes  a  much  more  law-abiding 
n  one  who  has  not. 

d  difference  in  the  bearing  of  a  Saxon  who  has  served  his 
wldier  and  one  who  has  not  may  be  seen,  and  this  difference 
^ptible  in  old  age     This  difference  can  be  seen  also  between 

1  woman,  as  a  German  soldier  has  better  manners  than  a 
aman.  There  ure  no  socialists  or  communists  from  this  class, 
man  armament,  although  a  heavy  tax,  is  not  all  an  evil.  The 
Qt  apon  it  remains  in  the  coantry;  it  relieves  the  field  of  oo- 
nd  is  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  yoang  maa  wlio  has 
:hQ  discipline. 

>iaion  the  very  best  emigrants  we  conld  have  are  those  who 
d  their  time  in  the  army.  They  are  hardened  for  the  roagh 
ife  and  are  strict  respecters  of  law  and  society,  and  are  more 
ffitb  whatever  lot  may  fall  to  them  than  one  who  has  not  been 

pinion  the  principal  causes  of  emigration  are  failures  and  | 
igs  of  the  person  here,  in  respect  to  thrift  and  energy.  In  ( 
where  each  person  must  be  the  very  genias  of  thrift  and 
rith  a  balance  of  these  virtues  against  one  he  is  soon  forced 
race  and  gives  way  to  those  who  possess  them ;  and  most  of 
ints  that  we  receive  come  unquestionably  from  this  class. 
■  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  is  an  enigmat- 
on  that  bafHes  their  own  parents. 

SOCIiX  CONDITION. 

lat  I  have  said  above,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  social  con- 
le  class  that  emigrate  is  very  low.  Many  of  them  huddle  to- 
ne room,  which  are  full  of  lice  and  other  vermin.  Cleanliness  - 
trst  enemy,  and  virtue  is  unknown  and  unpraoticed  among 
ey  live  on  nothing  but  a  crust  of  dry,  dark  bread,  and  spend 
n  earn  on  strong  liquors.  Apart  from  such  drink  they  live 
or  8  cents  per  day. 

ter  class  of  emigrants  that  we  receive  are  those  who  come 
head  in  the  table  of  mechanics;  but  even  these  are  not  the 
ktiain  Germany. 
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The  better  class  of  German  workmen  remain  at  home;  that  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  They  have  comfortable  quarters,  dress  well,  and,  by  the 
very  strictest  economy,  sai^e  money.  Their  repasts  are  simple,  bat  un- 
tritions  and  fortifying.  Cheap  ])ortions  of  beef,  stewed  intb  a  soap,  and 
eggs  form  the  principal  midday  meal  for  this  class.  Coffee,  bread,  and 
artificial  butter  form  the  morning,  4  o'clock,  and  supper  rei^ast.  This 
varies  sometimes  to  salad  and  potatoes,  with  bacon  for  the  midday 
meal  j  the  other  meals  never  vary. 

This  is  the  best  living  known  to  the  laborers,  and  the  cost  will  not 
exceed  15  cents  per  day  for  each  i>ersonage,  or.  less  than  $1  per  week. 
These  repasts  are  prepared  over  petroleum  stoves,  the  petroleam  cost- 
ing about  1}  or  2  cents.  The  gn^atest  economy  is  used.  Care  is  taken 
of  the  clothing,  the  garment  used  on  the  street  immediately  being  taken 
off  on  entering  the  house  and  an  inferior  one  substituted. 

Unnecessary  stirring  about  is  avoided,  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  of 
shoes,  and  other  shoes  are  worn  in  the  house  than  those  on  the  street, 
many  going  barefoot  in  the  house  to  preserve  shoes. 

A  German  dresses  well  on  $12  a  year,  by  the  pmctice  of  economy  that 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  describe  iu  full.  A  thrifty  Gennao 
laborer  saves  half  of  the  small  comi)ensation  he  earns  during  the  year. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  among  the  laboring  classes 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  15  to  45  per  cent. ;  it  is  my  opinioB 
that  it  will  reach  33  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  this  section. 

The  only  assisted  emigrants  I  know  of  are  those  assisted  by  their  ova 
people,  who  send  them  away  to  be  rid  of  them. 

GEO.  C.  TAXNEB, 

CohmmI 

United  States  Consulate, 

Chemnitz  J  Saxony,  May  28, 188G. 


COLOGNE. 

REPORT  or  COyaVL  WAMER.  OF  COLOGXE. 

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  nion*  directly  to  the  interrogatories  vitl 
reference  to  statistics  and  other  information  asked  for  in  Department^ 
State  circular  dated  April  27,  1880,  I  desii-e  to  show  the  view  takearfi 
this  matter  in  Germany,  inasniucli  as  the  discussion  of  this  que 
here  at  the  present  day  is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance, 
especially  since  the  colonial  policy  of  Germany  has  l>een  inaagiinliii 

One  of  the  most  ditlicult  problems  which  the  German  (rovemmctf 
has  had  to  deal  with  in  latter  yrars  has  been  the  question  of  emiftll^ 
tion,  and  an  earnest  desire  has  Uhmi  evinced  to  devise  ways  and  meaH 
to  check  its  course.     For  tiiis  j^urpos**  nie:»sures  have  l>een  broQghtlo^'| 
ward  and  submitted  to  trial,  an<i  aUlHUij^h  the  exodus  since  1^1 
been  less  alarming,  theenii;.nation  still  continues  on  an  extensive 

POPILATION. 

The  po]nilation  in  (lerniany  in  1S71  amounted  to  41.0o8«71^,  andil 
1885  to  40,840,587  :  showin;:  an  increase  for  this  perio<l  of  5,7>U7tt 
During  this  interval  fnnn  1871  to  18sr>the  emigration  of  Germans  fM 
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German  j)orts,  Antweri),  and  Hnvre,  not  reckoning  those  wlio  emigrated 
by  way  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  reached  1,478.887.  or  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  the  popuhition.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
emignitioD  during  the  hist  sixty  .\ears  amounte<l  to  4,500,000.  Besides 
the  loss  of  so  much  body  and  njental  strength,  it  is  (*o:n])nted  that  in 
respect  to  education  alone  a  capital  of  about  25  milli;n'<ls  has  bren  lost 
to  the  nation. 

In  the  year  18^1  the  enjigration  reached  its  climax,  amounnnsr  to 
221,304,  or  about  double  the  number  of  the  ])rcce(b'ng  year.  This  state 
of  things  created  alarm,  and  the  matter  was  repeatedly  referred  xo  in 
the  German  Reichstag.  The  Government,  having  hitherto  been  fenc- 
ing rather  than  dealing  | practically  with  the  question,  found  it  then 
ne^'esaiary  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  matter.  Several  remedial 
measures  were  proposed,  but  they  failed  to  overcome  the  evil. 

COLONIAL    POLICY. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Government  resolved  to  turn  the  elilux, 

if  possible,  into  other  and  new  channels,  and  from  that  date  a  colonial 

policy  Ciime  into  existence.    The  results  of  this  policy  are  sufticiently 

known,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  amongst  emigrants  these  colonization 

Kchemed  ever  found  much  favor,  as  the  new  German  settlements  otfered 

but  a  poor  trade  and   altogether  few  advantages  and   inducements. 

^i^evertheleHs  associations  have  been  formed  in  Germany  for  advocating 

these  colonial  projects,  their  principal  object  being  to  divert  the  flow 

of  einigration  from  the   United  iStates,  and  to  <lirect  the  attention  of 

eiuignmts  to  other  countries,  where,  as  it  was  hop(»d,  they  would  do 

Mter  and  need  not  lose  their  nationality.     One  of  these  societies,  the 

Knhnnal  Vvreht^  held  recently  an  imi)ortant  meeting  in  Karl-rnhe.  on 

^liicli  occasion  one  of  the  speakers  made  the  following  reinai  ks  : 

h  :\  i.oi  t'»  lu'  tleiiirfl  tliat  tlie.'^,(»00,(IOU  of  Gfriiiausnow  living  in  tin;  ri:i'<Mi  srates, 

•■'■n^.'itiiii:  (»ri-nii::raiits  oftwo  «j:eu('rati<iii>;,  will  Im*  abb-  to  rlV»-«t   much  for  tlic  lii;in\* 

'i'\r-.<i|Mn»'nr  of  rlic  l'iii»>n.  but  still  it  is  tnu^  as  well  that  Th«-  chances  j»i   j>ro<;MriiiL; 

"<lh«-  L'nited  Siat«rs  an*  not  so  favorable  jis  thry  wt-iv  tn mi y  or  thirty  y«*;n-  au'<».     In 

liif  >.iinf  iii«*a>ur«?  as  \hv  t.hai.ces  bc'coine  poorer  we  ouijht.  foi-  saUi'  ol"  liiim;i.i.ty  mid 

h.''.:'\.  il'\f)ti*  our  labors  toward  lindiiiLC  for  vh(*  Geruiaii  «iiii';i:mt  ot!n'!-  cnini;  rios, 

'^fh-r*'  ]\i'  will  not  oidv  in<M't  with  a  liind  n'ccption  and  with  fair  nii'Mn>  of  cxi-^ifiict;, 

'•■IT  .ji^i  b»-  abh'  to  retain  his  (i«M'rn.ni  iiatit)nality,  and  lik«'wis«»  the  (•<•rni.ni   lu!i^Ma«;e 

*lii'i  liin  Gvrniau  habit.-:.     13y  .sut.h  inrans  lie  kfcps  up  his  ]«'lat  ionship  with  (imnany. 

Look,  lor  iustanor  bow  thos«»  thrr*^  liiazilian  provinl■^.*^,  lJij>  (iranih*  d)  Mil.  Parana. 

^d  .Sautu  Cathariuu,  wdnMv  about  •^o.UUO  (MMinans  arc  livin;^,  have  <li'Vtlo;Md  thcni- 

•tlve-?.    Those  Gennans  have  not  (»nlyn*tain«'d  tln-ir  lanuuaj^c  ami  lKibit«..  ih'ir  thiiich 

•Hd  jjch<K>l.  but  the  trade  is  i»rincipally  in  the  hands  <d'  tlH'^c  (icrnians,  and   hi">«i<h.*s 

Uiey  ex^jtcLst^  an  important  i»oliti<al  iiilUu"n»'  o\(r  the  pri»vi!.<ial  ;:.t»V(inii!«*iit.     'fhe 

*xrii;jTation  to  South  Anieric'a.  as  coni]»arrd  with  N(»rt  h  America,  i-^  >v»  lar  iii^ii^nilicant. 

^at:b,  however,  isto  be  said  in  favorot  Cminraiiou  to  South  Auicii<a.  and  allo^<ihcr 

^be  chances  of  prosperity  are  now  greater,  op'MJally  in  South   llra/iLilian  in  North. 

Ainer.ca, 

These  societies  may  and  do  exercise  some  intliience,  but  for  the  j>res 
^nt  at  le.i^t  the  i)robabilit3'  is  bat  slight  that  tlie  niiijority  of  emigrants 
^ill  ]»refer  other  countries  to  the  United  States.  The  settled  and  com- 
fortable homes  of  so  many  Germans  in  the  Utiited  States,  and  the  free 
Uj.stitutionsof  that  country,  form  an  attraction  too  powerful  for  the  Ger- 
man emigrant  to  resist. 

U.  Ex.  157 11 
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STATISTICS  OF  EMIGRATION. 


The  following  statistics  show  the  number  of  emigniuts  that  left  ( 
many,  via  German  ports  and  Antwerp,  daring  the  i)eriodYroiii  187 
1885,  inclusive,  and  to  what  country : 


Table  A. 


Totolan- 
'  c«rtained 
nambor  of 
emigranu. 


1871 75.912 

1872 ;  125,650 

1873 103,6B8 

1874 ,  45,112 

1876 30,773 

187« 28.368 

1877 '  21, 6M 

1878 24,217 

187» 33,327 

1880 1  106,190 

1881 210,547 

1882 ,  193, 86W 

1888 ,  166,119 

1884 1  143,586 

1885 1  103,642 

Total I  1,412,914 


Port  of  depAxtnre. 


Bremen.      Ilftibbarg.      Stettia.    '  Aatv 


45.658 
66.919 
48.608 
17,907 
12,613 
10.972 
9. 328 
11,329 
1^628 
51,627 
98.510 
96.110 
87,739 
75. 776 
52,32i< 


rOl.268 


30,254 
57, 615 
5U482 
24,003 
15,826 
12.706 
10,725 
11,827 
13.165 
42.787 
84,425 
71.164 
55.666 
49.»!» 
35.835 


567,005 


1.596 


201 

75 

Hi 

245 

553 

1,4M 

1.896 

546 

756 

i,n7 


I 


DestinatioQ. 


Xoftn. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
IdHl 
1883 
188:{ 
1884 
1885 


United 
Statee. 


73, 816 

119.780 

96.641 

42.402 

27,834 

22.  767 

18,  240 

20.  373 

31,808 

103.  115 

206.  1>'9 

189.373 

150.  894 

130, 3  '9 

08.  628 


British 

Xorlli 

America, 


Mexico  and 

Central 

America. 


9  I 
090  ' 

138  I 
3^  I 
11   I 

HO  ' 
44  I 

286 

591  I 
728  ' 
602 


21 
38 
32 
2t 
2« 
H 
2o 

It" 

10 
50 

6:> 

.".2 
30 
39 


W«»«t 
Indies. 


37 
01 
28 
^:i 
47 
35 

243 
74 
f>9 

I'W 
58 
39 
32 
2j 
24 


BrazU. 


920 
3,  50H 
5.  04>< 
1.019 
1.3^*7 
3,  4:12 
1.000 
1.  •U8 
1.630 
2.119 
2. 102 
l,*2t?6 

1,  2.VI 
1.713 


Total..'    1.34a,2u9 


3.981 


ita 


910     29. 117 


Other 

porta  of 

America. 


Africa. 


263 
387 
496 
418 
377  ' 
804 
289  , 
449 
441 
420  I 
7d2 
1. 101 
1,041  I 
1,276 
1,576 


18 

ai 

4 

5 

1 

54 

7J0 

3M 

23 

27 

314 

335 

772 

230 

294 


10, 100       3,  223 


1 


1 
tn 


11  • 
12 
9  I 

33* 

87 

31 

50  ! 
31 

36! 

Si 

-I 


iU     I 


Of  1,000  emigranfl,  9.'>5  went  to  Unite<i  Statef  :  2.8  to  BiitiMh  North  America ;  0.3  liillmtft 
tral  America :  0.7  to  West  Indies ;  20.0  to  Brazil ;  7.1  to  other  i»ortji  of  America;  2.4  to  AIMAM  I 
Asia;  and  10.8  to  Australia. 

The  foregoing  official  figures  do  not  include  the  Germau  emigHi 
who  embarked  via  Havre,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain.  Of  the  tw9l 
ter  I  could  find  no  otlicial  reimrt.  Ak  to  llavi*e,  the  Joilowing  an  1 
official  numbers  of  German  eniigranis  from  1871  to  1885: 


Teais. 


N«.. 


Years. 


l^•71 

1  ■^72 

1^73 

1874 

1H75. 

1876 

1877. 

1H78. 

1879. 


l.>7 
2.  .VM 
*\  77r, 
2.  .-II 
1,  4-U 
1.  2> 

9.^9 
l,3i»0 
2.4»5 


l--** II 

!''"» I 

l^".'   I 

l^-^. 1 

l-*"! 1 

l^/v'i    .,,,.  I 

Total T 

I 
I 


(ding  the  iinmber  of  emigrauts  wlio  went  by  Havre  in  the  fifteen 
>  the  numlier  who  emigrated  daring  the  dame  i)eriod  by  way  of 
I  ports  and  Antwerp,  as  given  in  Table  A,  the  total  is  increased 
,887.  • 

ery  100,000  inhabitantit  the  different  provinces  of  Germany  fur- 
:be  following  quota : 
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[jllowing  table  represents  tiie  number  of  German  emigrnuts,  ae- 
•x,frora  the  different  states  and  provinces  by  way  of  German 
id  Antwerp  during  the  year  l^o,  as  also  the  respective  popnla- 
the  l8t  of  December,  lS8o : 
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Emignled  tn  ilia  tfnlMd 
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It  will  be  seen  by  Table  A  that  tbe  total  number  of  emigrants 
embarked  from  the  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamborgr,  Stettin,  antl  Antfi 
amounted  to  103,642  during  tbe  year  1885.    Of  this  number  the 
ranges  as  follows : 


Age.  Male*.     FtroiAkiA.      T 

Under  on©  year 

Fi  onj  one  to  nix  yeara 

From  nix  to  tt-n  yearn    

From  ten  to  loiutiH'Q  yearn 

From  t'oiirteeu  to  l  weiity-one  yeiirs . 

From  twenty-ouo  to  thirty  yearn    

From  I hirty  to  !»»rty  yeani ". 

From  forty  to  fifty  j  eara 

From  fifty  to  nixty  yi-arn  .     

From  sixty  to  m^veiity  ycara 

Abovtt  i*e venty  y i*anj' 

Age  not  atM-ertalneU  

Total 55.fc'7         47.M5 


CLASSES  WHICH  SUPPLY   TUE   GREATEST  NC:MBER  OF  EMIGBA^ 

p  The  greatest  number  of  emigrants  is  supplied  by  the  agricull 
|chiss  from  comparatively  thinly  |)opulated  distrirts  where  thi*y  1 
oeen  able  to  save  a  littie  money.  In  referring  to  Table  C,  it  wi 
seen^that  Pommerania,  Posen,  West  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Sehle* 
Holstein,  prinei|)ally  agricultural  sections,  furnish  the  largest  coi 
gent  of  emigrants,  while  the  industrial  districts  of  Westphalia,  BJ 
land,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  with  large  populations,  furnish  less. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  EMIGRATION. 

The  chief  cause.y  of  the  emigration  arc  not  to  be  attributed  eith 
compulsory  military  service  or  to  onerous  taxation,  striken,  or  i 
population.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  instances  where  the  compol 
military  service  has  led  to  <Mnigration,  but  genenilly  speaking  tbe 
itary  service  is  not  objected  to,  but  even  liked  by  the  majority  of  I 
spirited  young  men.  As  a  rule  they  take  a  pride  in  the  service 
an*  fond  of  military  appearance.  According  to  the  opinion  which  1 
formed,  1  believe  that  the  service,  severe  as  it  may  bv  at  times, 
the  young  men  of  this  country  g(»o<l;  it  gives  them  maul3'  strei 
teaches  them,  to  be  orderly  and  careful,  and  instills  in  them  a  ra 
for  authority.  /The  cause  of  emigration  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  lor 
lid  venture,  but  from  a  desire  of  the  emigrant  to  purchase  oat  0 
(>mall  savings  land  on  more  favorable  terms  than  he  can  do  atb 
and  thus  become  owner  of  i>roperty — a  position  which  hecan  very  n 
ever  hope  to  attain  in  his  country.  The  iM*rcentage  of  emigrauta 
the  industrial  Inboring  cla.sses  is  small,  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  a1 
uted  to  their  not  being  able  to  save  out  of  their  slim  earningH  a  j 
cient  amount  to  allow  them  to  emigrate.  While  they  do  not  eani 
than  issuUicieiit  for  them  to  exist,  tliey  seem,  as  a  rule,  more  coDte 
with  their  position. 

It  hius  always  been  characteristic  of  the  German  nwre  that  theye 
tained  from  the  earliest  ages  a  strong  desire  to  possess  land  of 
own,  and  at  the  Karlsruhe  meeting  (to  which  I  have  already  o 
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attention)  Professor  Eggert*  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  Germans  have  taken  to  wandering,  partly  because  their 
own  country  did  not  offer  them  sufficient  means  of  existence,  and  partly  from  a  de- 
sire to  become  owners  of  land.  This  tendency  exists  to  the  present  day.  The  agri- 
cultnral  interest  has  suffered  more  than  that  of  the  trade  industries,  and  conse- 
quently the  Crerman,  weary  of  waiting  for  better  days,  collects  his  savings  and  then 
leaves  his  country  sadly  but  hopefully  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands, 
and  especially  to  realize  the  ideal  wish  of  his  life-^to  become  owner  of  land.  These 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  reasons  which  force  Germans  to  leave  their  country, 
and  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  this  situation  it  is  best  to  do  all  wq  can  to  reduce 
the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  turn  the  matter  to  some  practical  good  both  for 
Germany  and  for  those  who  take  leave  of  Germany. 

Professor  Eggert  sugjjests,  in  order  to  prevent  euiigration,  the  utili- 
zation of  the  woods  and  forests,  which  constitute  a  fourth  part  of  the 
area  of  Germany,  by  turning  them  into  arable  land,  meadows,  and 
fields;  but  according  to  his  own  showing  such  a  transformation  would 
take  a  great  number  of  years,  and  accf»rding  to  his  calculation  during 
that  time  at  least  nine-tenths  of  about  the  present  number  would  be 
obliged  to  emigrate.    As  this  plan  would  hardly  recommend  itself,  he 
advises  intending  emigrants  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  German  col- 
onies for  two  reasons ;  first,  land  would  eventually  be  obtained  for  very 
little  outlay  without  the  necessity  of  denaturalization ;  and,  secondly, 
such  colonization  would  be  uselul  to  the  German  export  trade,  conse- 
qnently  a  direct  benefit  to  Germany. 

SOCIAL   CONDITION   OF   THE  PEOPLE.  , 

In  my  report  sent  with  dispatch  dated  May  21,  I886,t  I  gave  a  fair 
sketch  of  the  social  condition  and  manner  of  living  of  the  laboring 
classes.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  marriage,  although  contracted 
sometimes  too  early,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  it  is  here  that  I  desire 
to  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  their  industrious  and  economical  wives. 
They  not  only  attend  to  their  household  affairs,  but  in  many  instances 
do  much  outdoor  work,  and  thereby  aid  in  tiie  support  of  their  families 
equally  as  much  as  their  husbands.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
wives  of  the  work-people  of  any  otlier  nation  toil  as  much  as  they  do  in 
this  country. 

With  regard  to  divorce  and  illegitimacy  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Germany  that  such  evils  are  of  any  frequency. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  information  as 
to  how  the  agricultural  holdings  in  the  German  Empire  are  appor- 
tioned. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  German  Empire  is  given  as  5,27G,344, 
amounting  to  31,868,972  hectares,  or  79,072,430  acres. 
The  sizes  of  these  farms  are  classified  as  follows: 

From  0  to2arost 06.143 

2  to  r»  ares    195, 29-i 

5  to  20  ares (kSo,  103 

'^ft  to  1  hectare  $ .   1, 40r>,  (W2 

1  to  2  hectares 7:H,  515 

2  to  .5  hectares    O**! ,  407 

r>  to  10  hectares 554, 174 

10  to  20  hectares - 372,431 

20  to  60  hectares 239, 887 

•The  manager  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  Germany. 
tPriDted  in'Cousnlar  Reports  No.  «m,  July,  Ir'^^l,  p.  271. 
t  One  are  equals  0.0247  acre. 
^  One  hectare  equals  2.471  acres. 
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From  50  to  100  hectarea 41,023 

100  to  200  hectan»a ll.ltO 

200  to  500  hectares 9.?*14 

500  to  1,000  hectares :Ua9 

1,000  aud  npwanU M5 

The  above  figures  show  that  of  the  5,270,344  agricultaral  holdings 
about  17A  per  cent,  are  from  0.0247  to  one  half  acre,  2C  per  cent  from  } 
to  2 J  acres,  14  per  cent,  from  2i  to  5  acres,  18  jier  cent,  from  5  to  12 
acres,  17A  ])er  cent,  from  12  to  '60  acres,  54  per  cent,  from  50  to  247 
acres,  0.40  iwr  cent,  fmm  247  to  1.235  acres,  (1.07  per  cent,  from  1,235  to 
2,420  acres. 

The  proi>ortion  of  fjirm  owners  to  the  renters  is  given  as  follows: 


Size  of  fann^  Owii«Tm.       Bfatrft- 


Below  t4>  2i  IKMT8 1.631.3M  flil.W 

3|  Msres  to  247  aonw i  2.157,640  Il«.43i 

247  acreii  to  2,471  acren !  638.414  15.45: 

2,471  acres  and  upwards 19,817  4,r« 


These  figures  show  that  out  of  the  5,276,344  agricultural  holdings 
about  15.7  per  cent,  arc  rented. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  numl)er  of  emigronU  to 
the  United  States  of  America  is  proi)ortionateIy  large  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  these  emigrants  are  not  such  a  great  loss  to  Germmir 
alter  all.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Germany  to  America  in  latter 
years  amounts  annually  to  an  average  of  al>out  $00,000,000,  a  tnMie 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  almost  entirely  ke]>t  up  by  the  Geraiait 
themselves,  and  consequently  it  is  obvious  that  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  verv  materiallv  lH*nefited  bv  their  i>eople  in  America. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 

United  Statks  Consvlate, 

Cohffne,  Jtnie  1,  issi;. 


HE  POUT  OFCOXSVL  rOlTKli. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circaltf 
dated  April  27,  18»S6,  nM|nirinjr  intormation  regarding  the  **exteDtsiiA 
character  of  the  emigration  from  the  consular  district  c»f  Crefeld,"  1 
would  n*iM>rt  that  careful  imiuiries  at  the  ofii(*es  of  the  Im^al  authoritiei 
and  at  the  various  chamlHM's  of  cfmimerce  in  this  district  reveal  the  fact  ^ 
that  no  records  or  statistics  an»  there  to  be  fnuml  which  exhibit  the  **eX'  ' 
tf»nt  and  character  of  emigration  trom  this  particular  district,*'  or  which  ^ 
refer  to  the  subject  in  anv  wav. 

liceonls  relating  to  emigration  from  the  Kingdom  of  PruHsia  appetf 
robe  kept  onl\  at  llerliii.  The  e\t4'iit  of  emigration  fiiiDi  the  euW 
Kingdom  may.  as  1  am  informed.  b(>  approximately  «h*teru)in«Hl  XhHt^ 
but  it  isditlirul;  to  .show  thede>tinatioii.  (»r  what  niimlNT  or  propoftioa 
of  the  total  emigration  seek  particular  eiMinrnes.  A  large  numlirrrf 
tterman  emi^^naiirs  embark  at  pnitsin  Holland  and  l>elgiuni.  but  tbi 
rierman  records  tollow  them  onl>  to  th«*  tiontuMs  of  those  conn  tries.  Mid 
show  them  as  having  emi<;ratetl  to  Ibdland  and  helgium,  while  ClMit 
ultimatt*  (b'stinatitMi  was  to  kinds  that  lav  be\4»nd  the  seas. 
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It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  uumbereraigratiug  from  tbiscon- 
salar  district  to  America  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
leaving  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  class  emigrating  from  the  Crefeld  district  for  America  are  mostly 
expert  and  reputable  artisans  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  great 
textile  industry  which  centers  in  Crefeld.  Persons  of  this  class  seldom 
leave  this  locality  unless  induced  to  do  so  b^'  the  certainty  of  higher 
wages  in  positions  previously  secured  for  or  oti'ered  to  them  in  similar 
industries. 

The  causes  of  limited  emigration  from  this  district  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fact — many  times  referred  to  in  previous  reports  from  this  consu- 
late—  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  in  this  locality  is  a  "  house  in- 
dustry," carried  on  in  thousands  of  little  homes  scattered  over  a  broad 
district  of  fertile  country  of  which  Crefeld  is  the  center  or  counting-house, 
from  which  work  for  the  weavers  is  distributed  and  received,  and  paid 
for  when  finished. 

The  maintenance  of  the  weavers'  ''  industrial  homes '-  is  encouraged 
and  aided  by  manufacturers  as  a  means  of  permanently  retaining  and 
coutrolliug  experienced  and  reliabh*  employes.  Though  the  earnings 
of  the  silk  weavers  are  meager  in  the  extreme,  they  love  their  homes 
and  little  gardens,  and  cling  to  them  with  a  degree  of  attachment  which 
threatening  famine  cannot  sever.  There  are  in  Cretehl  and  surroun<l- 
ing  country  Iwtween  200,000  and  300,000  of  this  class  of  artisans,  in- 
eiudiug  the  numerous  members  of  their  usually  large  families. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  ''  home  workers"  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  factory  hands  in  the  city,  and  is  widely  diflercnt  in  many  ad- 
vantageous ways.  There  seems  to  be  an  element  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  '*  a  home''  that  softens  and  refines  the  natures  ot  the  occu- 
pants and  lifts  them  to  a  higiier  plane  in  social  existence*.  They  seldom 
«rxi»ress  a  desire  to  leave  their  homes  and  fatherland,  and  they  are  too 
IHMH  to  command  the  necessary  means  to  ('nu;Lirate,  even  if  tliey  desired 
s<i  to  do. 

Tile  attitude  of  the  local  governments  and  the  manufacturers  in  this 
locality  is  that  of  opposition  to  emigration.  They  would  rather,  for  the 
iiMSon  named,  assist  tliis  class  of  artisans  to  rcFiiain  where  they  are. 

Deportation  ot  chr(»i:ic  paupers,  insane  i)ersons,  or  criminals  to  the 
I'ljiteil  States  froui  this  district  is  not  known  to  me.  Had  such  events 
coa:e  t*..*  my  knowledge  they  wouM,  of  course,  liave  been  inniiediately 
it'ported  to  tho  Department.  It  can,  tlierelore,  in  a  general  v/ay  be  said 
that  from  the  Crefeld  district  no  dau;:erous  class  ot  emigrants  have 
;?oue  to  the  United  States  during  the  f>ast  live  yei.rs. 

Instances  worthy  of  mention  an<l  inviting  >ome  leileetion  ;ire,  how- 
ever,  known  where  expert  dyers  and  Jaetjuard  weavers,  who  apjieared 
to  be  contented  herewith  maximum  wages  of  not  more  than  ^l:  per  week 
of  Si*  vent  y- two  hours'  hibor,  accepted  offers  and  eniiurate*!  to  the  l,'nite<l 
.States,  where  they  earned  from  >*lo  in  >fl8  |»er  week  of  00  hours,  but  who 
there  soon  became  discontented  an<l  joine<l  otheis  in  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  It  is  known  that  ;i  number  t)f  these  ptMsons  hav(»  from  (tlioiee 
returned  and  resumed  their  lorini  r  situations  at  >ri  per  week  of  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  again  aj)j»ear  to  be  contented. 

Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  disti  ict,  and  when  on«*  <loes  take 
place  it  is  usuaiiy  confined  to  a  single  mannla<*tui  inu  establishment,  ijnd 
is  not  continued  longer  than  one  <lay.  T1m»  tact  is.  as  previously  n»ported, 
oi)eratives  here  cannot  atibrd  to  strike.  Their  earninu^s  are  so  small 
that  savings  are impossibh*,  and  they  have  no  means  witli  which  to  sup- 
port a  strike.  A  fev  days  v»'ithout  employment  brings  tiuMn  face  to  face 
with  the  skeleton  of  starvation.     It  is  only  in  comparatively  i»rosperous 
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commuDities  where  an  effective  strike  in  this  country  ih  jMissibh*,  uiiU>>i 
one  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  violent  appro])riation  or  <lestr:u-tiiin 
of  pro])ert3'  belonging  to  classes  of  wealth.  In  Germany,  whost-  armv 
is  so  thoroughly  in  hand  at  all  points,  violence  of  that  character  is  nearly 
impossible,  and  is  not  thought  of  or  feared  in  any  quarter. 

THE    GENERAL   AND    LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS   AND    THE   WORKING 

CLASSES. 

After  conferring  with  many  intelligent  representatives  of  the  working 
people,  the  conclusion  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  comparative  de- 
grt*c  of  contentment  wliicli  appears  to  prevail  among  the  artisan  classes 
of  this  district,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  is  due 
to  their  intelligence  and  correct  comprehension  of  [irevailing  facts. 
They  know  that  the  tortunes  of  manufacturers  are  generally  small  and 
slowly  accumuhited.  There  is  not  in  this  Imtality  any  sudden  accumu- 
hitions  of  wealth  resulting  from  manufacturing  operations.  An  interest 
of  5  or  (j  iK»r  cent,  on  investe<l  capital  coupled,  with  the  work,  respon- 
sil)ility,  an<l  care  of  the  mainifactun»r,  will  at  this  date  corrtHJtly  measure 
the  limit  of  the  capitalist's  gains.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  extreme  of 
economy  and  fiimn(*ial  prudence  is  ])racticed  in  the  management  of  the 
general  and  local  governments,  and  that  no  gix'at  enterprises  involving 
the  expenditure  of  public  treasure  are  undertaken  unless  in  bc^half  of 
interests  favorably  all ^ct in;;  the  laboiing  classes.  The  iuii>erial  and 
state  governments  and  the  local  governments  in  (lermany,  while  work* 
ing  under  the  disadvantage  of  overpopulati(m,  appear  to  be  ceaseless 
in  earnest  practical  etlbrts  to  ]>romote  the  commerce,  manufacture^  and 
trade  of  the  country  with  a  view  of  keeping  its  people  busy.  To  ac- 
complish such  an  object  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  tbe 
iunctions  of  (iovernmi*nt. 

The  public  servants  of  Prussia,  in  all  departments  of  Government, 
seem  to  realize  that  a  busy  people  are  contented,  and  that  idlenes!« 
breeds  tlisctuitent  and  anareliy. 

The  re<*ent  a<'4)uisitioii  by  (jermuiiy  of  territory  in  dilleivnt  |Kirts  of 
the  earth  was  undertaken  wirh  the  sole  view  of  tunling  liomes  and  ba«i- 
ness  for  her  redundant  )><»[Miiation,  and  at  th<*  same  time  creating  a 
market  for  the  ]>nuluels  of  hoFne  imlustries.  The  emigration  of  certaiu 
classes  to  these  hN*alities  under  (ierfiian  control  is  eiicouragiMl,  and, 
while  no  serious  restraint  is  put  upon  emigration  to  other  c  untried  it 
is  not,  I  think,  eneonr  iged  by  tlh»  (lovernnient. 

The  burdens  of  ;;eneral  and  local  taxation  are  lM*avy,  but  it  is  well 
understoojl  that  they  are  as  light  as  it  is  ]K»ssible  to  make  them.  No 
one  complains  of  waste  or  extravagance  in  public  ex|)enditures.  The 
army  is  enormous  in  nnniiters.  but  it  is  maintaiiu'd  at  a  nunimuui  of 
cost.  Tilt*  pay  of  its  otlicers  is  in  due  pro[»ortion  to  that  of  the  comuiou 
st>Mi«*r.  u  ho  reerives  but  .">  cents  per  <lay,  and  with  this  sum  he  isobli;:^! 
to  keej»  his  eiiuipmcnts  in  a  <'(Mnlition  of  j)erfect  order  and  ntMtnes^ 
and  purchase  for  hims4'lf  coll'ee,  sho<*b1acking,  anil  the  material  with 
which  he  polishes  the  buttttns  and  whitens  the  l>elt  of  In^.  uniform. 
There  aie  liard>Iiip.s  r(»nnected  with  this  4*iiforce<i  economy,  i»ut  it  is»  a 
rare  circumstanee  to  meet  a  <M»in])1aining  (iernian  soldier,  i»r  nuv  whoii 
not  [»roud  of  his  <M>nneetioii  with  the  ainiy. 

SnpjKKse,  with  a  view  of  nMlucing  nali«>nal  exi)enditures,  it  wvtv  po*- 
sibji'.  in  the  pres»'nee  of  jralons  ami  rival  neighbors.  toal>oli>|i  tlii*ariuT 
and  send  the  soldiers  back  to  the  fauns,  factories,  and  woikHhiip*. 
The  priKlnrts  of  the  farm  would  not  be  ^leatcr,  becaiix'  then*  is  noV 
more  liantN  than  are^ieeded  to  draw  lioiii  the  soil,  which  isall  undet  eul- 
tivati(»n.  its  utnutst  yield.     The  ]U'oduct  of  the  wtirkshop  and  factorj 
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might  be  increasedi  bat  the  present  output  is  already  larger  than  the 
market  demands.  It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  the  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  yonng  men  now  in  the  army,  if  liberated,  would  add  nothing 
as  prodooers  to  the  wealth  of  the  oveipopulated  country,  while  the 
Government  can,  by  healthful  training,  improve  their  minds  and  bodies 
and  give  them  a  wholesale  sup|)ort  as  soldiers  much  cheaper  than  it 
coald  be  retailed  to  them  at  home,  where  they  can  neither  find  room  nor 
productive  occupation. 

To  the  suggestion  that  the  men  might  relieve  the  peasant  women  of 
the  mascoline  work  now  performed  by  them,  the  answer  is  made,  '^  That 
wcNild  add  nothing  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country,  and  be- 
sides, what  would  the  peasant  women  with  good  appetites  dof 

Such  is  the  loj^c  of  intelligent  workingmen  with  whom  1  have  con- 
versed. They  understand  the  inevitable  industrial  condition  of  their 
country,  and  adequately  measure  the  relations  of  the  Government  to 
the  working  classes.  The  policy  of  the  Grovernmeut  touching  import 
duties  and  systems  of  collecting  revenue  is  sometimes  questioned,  but 
its  purpose  to  benefit  the  laboring  classes  and  faithfully  serve  the  pub- 
lie  weltiare  is  seldom  doubted. 

While,  therefore,  the  artisan  class  here  may  regard  their  lot  in  life  as 
hard  to  bear,  they  do  not  trace  the  cause  of  it  to  rulers  and  politicians, 
or  to  laws  and  customs,  nor  to  the  inhumanity  and  indifference  of  so- 
ciety and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  solve  the  difficulty 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  simply  say,  ^^  There  too  many  of  us," 
and  wisely  conclude  that  complaints  are  useless  when  there  are  no  vis- 
ible remedies  to  apply  to  them  but  emigration.  For  these  reasons  they 
resolve  to  be  contented  and  study  methods  of  extracting  from  life  all 
the  fractions  of  happiness  accessible  to  them.  And  the  amount  of  per- 
aonal  enjoyment  which  a  German  artisan  manages  to  secure  by  an  in- 
genious use  of  his  scanty  earnings  might  furnish  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  who  are  uneasy  and  discontented  until  they  have  attained  the 
rank  of  "  millionaire." 

The  eflforts  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  the  ^^eneral  and  local 
governments  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  had  a 
tendency  to  check  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  rulers  has  produced,  in  a  degree,  contentment  and  hope, 
and  it  is  only  the  more  undesirable  classes  who  are  now  not  unwilling 
emigrants  from  their  fatherland. 

In  further  replying  to  the  fourth  inquiry  of  the  circular,  I  beg  to  say, 
I' the  general  manner  of  living,  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  cloth- 
ing" of  the  artisan  class  in  this  district  has  been  fully  described  and  il- 
Wratedin  several  rei)orts  of  recent  date  from  this  consulate,  to  which 
1  respectfully  refer  as  follows  : 

Report  on  Labor  in  Euroi>e,  1884 ;  Jilso  to  Report  on  Improved  Ma- 
chinery for  the  Manufacture  of  Textile  Goods,  1885,  pages  408  to  410; 
also  to  Report  on  Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes,  1885,  and  to  Eeport  on 
Agriculture  in  Germany,  1886.* 

The  following  tables  give  the  latest  accessible  information  regarding 
"^marriages  and  divorce  facts,  children,  '  natural'  and  legitimate,  reli- 
gion, emigration,  births,''  &c. 

J.  S.  POTTER, 

Consul. 
Uhited  States  Consulate, 

Crefeldj  June^  1886. 

*8e6  Labor  in  Europe,  I,  324-353 :  Consalar  Reports  No.  66,  Angast,  1886,  267-339: 
Xa  m,  Deeember,  18^,  402. 
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Number  of  marriages ^  and  the  religion  of  the  narties,  in  the  eonemlar  district  of  CrffA 
ing  the  gear  1884  ;  aUo  the  number  of  deathn  and  the  number  of  divorces  daring  tki 
period;  also  showing  the  immigration  into  the  district  from  all  eountries,  imclmdi^ 
turned  German  emigrants  who  left  the  district  tctth  and  without  Government  comeen 
who  were  renaturalized  after  their  return  ;  also  showing  the  percentage  of  illsgii 
births  and  ^proportion  of  still-bom  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children. 


MftiriAges. 


Divorc««. 


Locftl  districts  incladed 
in  the  consular  district 
of  Crefeld. 


Religion. 


.^_^f*^*  Catholic 


Cler© 

Rees 

Crefeld.... 
Doisborg . . 

Hoers 

Kempen  ... 
GUtdbsch . . 
Geldem  ... 

Totol 


ant. 

31 

285 

183 

269 

117 

777 

149 

161 

264 

231 

15 

729 

167 

853 

13 

352 

Jews. 


Other 
denomina- 
tions. 


Total 


i  Nnmber  > 

recorded  I 

'    in  the    ) 

year  lb84.| 


Percmtagi 
Iricitimi 
births  in 
number  B 


Hale*.    Fci 


6 
4 

11 

3 
o 

2 
7 
3 


9 

40 

138 

108 

23 

6 

47 

7 


331    

446     

1.043  5 

421    

520  ' 

751 
1.074 

375 


3.4 
3.1 
3.7 
S.3 
3.9 
3.3 
•i.9 
2  0 


889 


3,657 


38 


377  I    4.961 


25l6 


Local  districts  incladed 
in  the  consnlar  district 
of  Crefeld. 


Deaths  (including  still-bom). 


Total. 


Males. 


Clere !       609 

Ke©9 I        709 

Cn-feld I     1,625 


Females. 


Duisbnrg 
Moers  .. 
Kempen  . 
Glaflbach 
Geldem  . 


695 

705 

1,254 

1,851 

691 


542 

716 

1,3U7 

.'>73 

736 

1,160 

1.640 

655 


Total !    8,229 


7,  428 


In  pablic  hos- 
pitals. 


Children  one 
year  of  ajre  and 
onder.  legitimate 
and  illegitimate. 


Knmberh 

mate  in  l.< 

stlUbvf 


Males.   Females. :  Males. !  Femal< 


Males.  ,Fm 


33 
71 

12H 
M 
0 
38 
17 
2U 


27 
60 
75 
51 
17 
33 
11 
13 


806 

407 
1.194 
495 
435 
702 
1,  2'JO 
345 


18 

26 

114 

23 

44 

74 
14 


1.3 
LI 
1.6 
2.4 
2.6 
L7 
1.7 
1.5 


J. 


404 


287       5. 164 


335 


13.9 


Local  districts  incladed 
in  the  consular  district 
of  Crefeld. 


Clevc 

JU'*t\ 

Cnf.Ul  ... 
Puinhurg . . 

MiWTf* , 

Krni|M*n . . . 
(rittdiiach .. 
Grl«l«»m  .... 

Total 


Imruijfratl 

on  into  the  conpnlar  di« 
from  all  countries. 

met  of  Cr^ 

Kuml 

gitiraat 

of  sti 

1 

t>er  ille- 
(>  in  10.000 
11-Uom. 

Females. 

Foreiffuers  nat- 

nnili/ed  and 

returned  (rerman 

emiirrantH 

renaturalized. 

Malen.  '  Females. 

Number  who  em- 
limited          , 
with  consent 
1            of  the 
Government. 

1 

Number  wb 

ifrate«l 

without  rut 

of  the 

GovemaM 

Males. 

Males. :  Females. ' 

60                 43 

18  ,                8 
21   '                6 

8  ,                1 
15  '               2 

h 

Malea.   Fei 

« 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1* 

10 
20 
67 

H 
4(1 
40 
20 

1 
10 

lu 

8 
24 
31 

5 

6  .... 

16      .. 
M     ... 

7  .... 

33      .. 
J 

1* 

* 

24                   9 
9                  5 

65     .. 

:t     ... 

^ 

213 

165 

163                74 

•ill     .. 

n  1S80,  and  the  total  n 
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Mbtref 


1 

Leciti-   ni^Blll- 

nioBiti- 

1                                             1 

1    lH.ru.       bare. 

bom. 

!  4 

\ 

t  1  ^ 

1 

i 

1 

llMil 

1 

1 

1 " 

£ 

:a 

s. 

a|fe 

a|- 

a 

!ss 

M4 

678 

809 

saiai 

^SfSbi'...'.'- 

itUtM 

.asi  IS 

1,IM3 

Mia. 

Toul.... 

!!»6,5e8ja)e,(wR   S9i,n9   vim 

11, WM 

11,737 

11,073  |W^;415 

385JJT1 

29 

M 

*  Bora  In  public  lutltatlotu.  3. 


fPrewnipoptilBttaDkboiit  120,000. 


DRESDEN. 

SEPOST  OF  COXSUL  2tASO!f. 

The  SasoDS  are  not  an  emicratiDf;  people,  less  so  tLaii  any  other 
Germans.  The  country  is  fertile,  tbe  climate  salnbrioufl,  the  Govem- 
ment  liberal  and  just,  and  all  induatries  are  represented,  and  moderately 
profitable.  They  are  a  happy,  contented  people,  satisfied  with  little, 
which  their  own  conntry  affords ;  their  local  attachments  are  as  strong 
a«<ir  any  ]>eople  ou  earth.  The  causes  of  emigration  are  as  various 
a*  emigrants  are  numerous.  I  should  say  they  are  mostly  due  to  the 
Buecess  of  friends  who  have  preceded  thorn  and  writo  for  them  ;  a  dis- 
posiiioQ  for  change,  and  a  desire  to  see  something  of  the  outside  world. 
The  (lovemment  does  not  interpose  or  prevent  LMiiigratiou;  after  one 
has  jierfonned  bis  military  service  there  is  no  hindrance. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  deportation  of  paupers  or  insane  persons 
b.v  the  Government,  as  the  most  humane  and  liberal  provision  exists 
forsnch  unfortunates,  nor  do  I  believe  the  Government  assists  any 
class  of  ita  population  in  emigration. 


iMn. 

1    >.K 

Femile, 

TgtuL                 Vf 

.. 

P. 

male. 

TM.L 

sn 

1        1114 

BO' 

1 

1.8«     »;. 

;      g; 
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7» 
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^i  ;£:::: 
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CLASSES  ■WHICH  SUPPLY  THE  GBEATEST   KUMBEE  OF  KKIGBAKTS. 

The  classes  to  wbich  die  emigrants  belong,  to  be  obtained  only  so 
far  as  the;  were  iudependent,  or  head  of  a  fiamtl}-,  and  mnst  be  calca- 
lated  per  1,000  heads. 


Y«r.. 

j1 

1 

1 
1 

|1 

1 

- 

,1 

lllilllijlil 

i 

-4 

i 

i 

i 

1    1 
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M 

81 

U 

itw 

■M 

a 

liJM    «    «'.->,:. 

To  ascertain  tlie  caases  of  tUe  euiigratioii  is  impossible;  priucipalff, 
they  are  desirous  of  flndiii);  a  bettor  and  eutierlife. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

Occupation  f  ■  Sajmny,  <u  per  ctKiv  IridS. 


Ulnrn 

(inidt»r« 

Mauafii.'>uiTrn<>fin>^bm<''rVuid'linpli:mt 
Cb.niital  iu.iQi.try 

TuiiiPiiirtuMn'.;.".". !!!!!!!;  !;;!;'"'.■; 

Paprr  and  Ivatbrr 

WniJrnwnii' 

«ill«iiiui.l  bakiTu 

Taiium  and  ahwmakcr* 

^nAl■^la\v^y.V.l\V.\[V.y."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Acv'DIH  for  InifioTlatlcifi  uf  gooda  

listeU  UHl  truUanliU 


peraona.   ~ 

cietlM. 

0^^ 

1 

■7 
M 
M 

M 

1 

«14  ' 

s 

* 

GERMAXT. 


i 

Dej«iMl-Dtp«p1e. 

»""°SC 

onsihth 

D>ilru:li. 

r 

i 

1 

1 

j!? 

1 

1MI1«« 

1     asi.32e 

a,  en 

ASS 

1S.1H8 

21,010 

'5S 

S.1l» 

M.IIIT 

l.l».Ut 

«.». 

17.SII 

"•«" 

02.308 

S1.U0 

n,<H» 

^^ 1  — 

jHdidal  A'eorcM  Ni  tht  EiHgdcm  of  Saaons. 


Tmm. 

IToiBba. 

Toui. 

^DUbn. 

U4 

i 

!S 

871 

W7« 

There  are  ia  tbe  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  pra  1,000  inhabitants,  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Smikl  ooDdlUoD. 

-^ 

trj. 

«^                    

22 
U 

MABBIAGES,  BIBTBS,  AND  DKA.THS. 

Of  10,000  of  the  popnlation  of  Sasony  there  were  in  the  years  1865 


Bintu: 

LivinR 424 

Dead IB 

Demth. 290 

LEGITDCATS  AKD   KATUBAL  BIRTHS  TN  THE  EINGDOH  OP  SAXONT. 

Of  10,000  married  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five, 
arerage  yearly,  legitimate  bom  in  the  years  1877  to  1884,  3,170.    Of 
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10,000  unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fortj-five  years, 
average  yearly,  natural  born  in  tbe  years  1877  to  1884,  314.  Of  10,000 
births,  average  in  the  years  1877  to  1884, 872  legitimate  and  128  DaturaL 

JOS.  T.  MASON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresdeuj  July  27, 1886. 


DUSSELDORF. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  PARTELLO, 

In  forwarding  to  the  Department  my  report  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  emigration  from  this  consular  district,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  found  it  a  diflicult  matter  to  obtain  exact  statistics  from  an  inland 
place.  Very  little  is  published  by  the  local  authorities  reliable  on  the 
subject,  the  only  means  of  information  as  to  numbers  being  the  police 
departments  of  the  difi'erent  cities,  which  with  the  greatest  relactanee, 
furiiisli  data.  Many  whose  intention  it  is  to  emigrate  leave  the  place 
without  any  record  as  to  their  movements,  few  taking  passporls  to  a 
foreign  country,  and  often  those  asking  passports  for  a  limited  time  not 
returning,  rendering  it  impossible  for  even  the  authorities  to  give  actual 
figures  on  the  subject.  About  the  only  place,  therefore,  where  actual 
figures  can  be  obtained  are  the  harbors  of  shipment. 

In  regard  to  the  other  general  heads  of  inquiry  aside  from  the  figures 
given,  I  have  visited  the  nianufacturiug  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to 
this  place,  such  as  Kettwig,  Werden,  Uuhrort,  Essen,  Ilamui,  Dortmund, 
and  others,  and  from  personal  inspection  and  inquiry  within  the  district 
have  been  enabled  to  give  the  information  einbniced  under  the  other 
heads  following : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

According  to  information  obtained  here,  the  following  tables  are  sob- 
mitted,  showing,  first,  the  total  emigration  from  Germany  during  tb€ 
years  named : 

Total  iinigratioii. 


Ytam. 

N  amber. 

lh79 

Yean*. 

Xnktf. 

Ig71 

Tfl.lW 

li>.  i'4:i 

1     n.§n 

1»<T*J 

1  ^S0 

H&iT 

1HT3 

110.414 

47.  »i'J:i 

:V'  'JGJ 

l^^•l 

ta» 

Ih74 

Ifi-J 

2A43* 

Ia7.>. ...... 

1  -j''l . . 

ltl.5:4 

l^■7f^ 

'J«».  «il!0 

Ihr4 

I4».|ff 

lhT7 

'J2,  '.*!':» 

l^^^^ 

M4C 

IHTd 

-Jj.  tL'.'i 

1 

Of  the  above  number  it  is  safely  estimated  that  05  per  cent  of  tk* 
entire  emigration  from  Germany  is  to  the  United  States. 


GEBMAHY. 
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BPBOIAL  STATISTICS. 


T«». 

YeMS. 

IgJl — 

1.630  i 

I  1870 

701 

tvn 

2.  MO  1 
2,208 

1  1880 

2.388 

4.450 

1973 

■  1881 

UH 

052 
040 

no 

4fi0 
510 

1882 

4.008 

Iflli 

1888 

2,470 
2,900 
2;  100 

Iflf 

1884. 

UTT 

1885 

2098 

CLASSES  WHICH  SUPPLY  THE  OBEATEST  NUMBEB. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  aU  emigni  i  belong  to  the  agricnltural  class :  30 
per  cent,  to  the  indnstrial  chsi  \ ;  10  per  cent,  from  the  loose  straggling 
popolation  of  the  dties,  and  lu  per  cent,  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
better  classes,  soch  as  mercha  its,  mannfoctnrers,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  dgores,  some  of  the  mann&ctnring  corn- 
pantos  that  I  visited,  and  employing,  respectively,  firom  five  hundred 
to  live  tiKHisand  men,  informed  me  that  emigration  was  nu  known  among 
their  people,  work  being  steady  the  entire  year,  wages  reasonable  con- 
ddering  the  prices  of  living,  and  their  employes  seeming  satisfied  with 
Iheir  condition. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIOBATION. 

The  principal  caoses  of  emigration  may  be  classed  in  their  importance 
ai  follows: 

(1)  The  increase  in  the  German  popnlation.  ~ 

(2)  Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  emigrate  have  fHends  or  relatives  in  — 
the  United  States,  who  indnce  them  to  come,  often  advancing  means 
sofficient  to  meet  the  necessary  exi)eDses.    This,  however,  is  regulated 
principally  by  the  condition  of  afifairs  in  the  States,  causing  correspond- 
ing changes  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

(3)  The  inability,  on  account  of  general  and  local  laws  and  agrarian  — 
circomstances,  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty, and  their  desire  to  have  an  inheritance  of  their  own. 
,  (4)  Military  service  has  its  influence  in  a  degree,  though  it  is  not  so  l> 
Mnportant  a  reason  as  others  given.    Among  the  larger  number  of  the 
Germans  it  is  claimed  and  believed  that  compulsory  military  service  is 
one  of  the  best  regulations  of  the  Empire,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
ft  sanitary  measure,  besides  teaching  obedience  and  other  good  habits, 
to  the  under-classes  that  are  subject  to  this  duty  and  cannot  escape  it. 

(5)  Female  domestics,  seeking  homes  in  the  United  States,  tempted  ^ 
^  the  great  demand  for  services  of  that  character,  and  the  better  com- 
P^oaation  paid,  which  is  100  per  cent,  or  more  than  prices  here. 

(6)  Some  go  with  a  moderate  capital  to  better  their  condition  and  to 
^t^  into  enterprises  that  oft'er  better  prospect  of  profit  than  in  this 
country.. 

DEPOETATION   OP  PAUPERS  AND  GBIMINALS. 

The  German  Oovemment  is  bound  by  international  treaties  not  to 

Passport  criminals  or  paui)er8  to  the  United  States,  but  it  sometimes 

<^eeiirs  that  communities,  private  societies,  or  individuals  have  sent 

CHminals  and  pani>ers  to  the  United  States  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but  since 

h  is  now  generally  known  that  the  authorities  of  the  States  send  such 
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persons  bark,  it  has  tendotl  in  a  nieasmv  t  >  ]>revi»iit  it.  When  it  is  de- 
sirod  to  irt*t.  rid  of  such  iKMSons,  the  town  authorities  have  in  many  ease?* 
given  a  sum  of  money  with  onh^rs  to  irave,  not  siuM'ifyinjj  destiiiatioi: — 
the  natural  cliannel  has  Inhmi  the  United  States.  Tlie  sotfial  condition 
of  such  are  naturally  excee(liu;;ly  l>eh)w  tlie  avera^v. 

ATTlTrDi:   OF   liOVKRNMKNT   TOWARDS   EMIGRATION. 

The  Ciovernnient  beliav<'s  passively,  exeept  where  pers(»ns  who  an* 
HuhJiM't  to  military  <luty  attempt  to  leave,  when,  if  known,  Ihev  an*  de 
tained  an<l  ])unished. 

A.trents  (very  few  in  nnml)(»r),  for  the  purposes  <.f  emi;rration,  ninj*i 
obtain  license;  those  for  8oulh  Ameiiea.  unfd  HMieiitly,  have  been  pn»- 
hibited,  but  public  opinitui  for  sonir  years  lias  been  a;^ainst  this  |»rohil»i- 
tion.  In  rare  rasrs  the  magistrates  requestor  ^ive  infoiinaliun  eoii- 
cerning  tin*  country  it  is  the  intention  to  emi^rrate  t(».  In  this  eonnm-- 
tion  I  would  sav  that  while  it  is  not  publiclv  announced,  vet  it  is  knowu 

ft  ■  ft  ^  ft 

to  W  the  feelin<r  on  tin'  part  of  the  (ierman  Oovefiiment  that  its  offi- 
cers ami  peot>le  shall  not  leave  the  country,  ami  an  opposition  ajrainst 
foreijrners  comin;^  into  the  Kmpire  to  live  unchmbtedly  exists.  A  nion; 
lil>eral  feelin*;  is  found  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  mannfactiirera,  who 
desire  toencouraixe  and  atlvance  tracle  :  but  in  one  case  the  iioveniinent 
has  called  its  othcials  bonus  and  in  amUher  ejected  fnnii  its  bonlers  a 
certain  class  of  resident  forei;»ners. 

It  may  not  be  said  that  taxation  is  onenms,  but  all  n^sident  f'om^* 
ers  must  pay  a  per  <Mpita  tax;  the  laws  ami  rules  of  business  are  ex 
ceedin;rly  strirt,  and  tiie  sb'^rhtest  criticism  of  tlie  Government,  or  its  of- 
ficials, is  considered  an  insult  to  the  ('rown,  punishable  with  lines  ami 
imprisonment,  witli  no  appeal.  A  single  case  came  under  my  oluM'trai- 
tion  wheie  twi>  or  three  American  an<l  Kn<;lish  students  disturbetl  tb* 
pea<'e  by  lH*in^  noisy  at  iii;;ht,  and  diil  sonx*  sli<rht  damage,  which  tbev 
offered  t(»  make  ^ooil  in  eompensatioii,  and  which  in  America  would 
have  been  punisiicil  li;:htly.  They  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  Iron 
on4»  to  three  vears. 

ft 

Sl'KCIAL    K.VTKS   ol  TrJiED. 

The  manat^tMuent  of  the  radroads  b.'iu;^  mostly,  if  not  alto[;ether« 
under  the  control  of  the  (iovernment  at  the  present  time,  and  tlie  travel 
<livi«ied  u])  into  four  classes,  naturally  no  special  rates  couUI  Ik»  offewd 
on  their  part  to  encoiiia.Lr<»  persons  to  emi;:rat<»,  but  the  rates  of  tart. 
thinl  aii'i  tonrth  elii»,  are  excee<liny:ly  low,  the  distances  to  th«s  Ml- 
board  not  ;^re:ii,  ;inil  the  cost  to  reaeh  the>e  points  li;;ht.  At  the  srt- 
board  cities,  notably  Antwerp,  Hremenf  Hamburg:,  ami  Uotterdani,  tbe 
>ieaniship  eoiiip;ini(*s  have  olfered  special  inducements  to  euiigrantli 
In  some  <Msrs  the  l*;ne  has  been  lowere<l  (steera;xc)  to  ^^l.'i,  but  thi 
pri-N^iit  r;iti*  run  hy  tin*  tiistt-lass  companies  is  >(LM)  to  jf-.n  often  witfc 
eiMiiprtitii»n  re.4;ulateil  by  the  eonditi(»n  of  business  in  the  shippiof 
trade. 

I  h«'  low  rah'^  thn^  nlV'M'ed  liavi*  nmliHibteilly  tended  in  a  ^reat  nieai^ 
uie  t»»  ene«nn;i;;r  t-mi^^rat ion,  plaeni;:  it  wiihin  the  reach  4»f  idanv  wlit 
have  limiliMl  means  to  srek  new  lnunt's  in  Ann'r:<M. 

S(»<IAL    ruMH  rioNS. 

Society  in  thi^<*ountry  is  divided  into  three  distinct  classen,  as  ftd-   i 
lows:  (1)  The  titled  familitvs,  in  whnh  may  be  included  the  ofBccrsof  I 


1 
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anny  and  navy ;  (2)  merchants,  mannfactarers,  and  bnsiness  men ; 
the  mechanical  and  laboring  classes. 

he  habits,  manners,  and  cnstoms  of  the  first  are  as  refined  as  those 
qoal  degriee  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  social  condition  of  the 
md  is  good,  with  reasonably  fair  conditions  as  to  habits^  education, 
iners,  &c.,  thongh  selfishness  is  a  predominant  characteristic;  and 
third,  in  their  morals,  habits,  and  social  condition,  are  in  many  re- 
cts  poor  enough,  indeed. 

iboat  10  jiev  cent>  of  emigration  only  belong  to  the  upper  classes, 
remaining  00  per  cent,  coming  from  the  lower  class.  Most  all  of 
emigrants  to  America  are  carried  as  steerage  passengers,  in  the 
at  ships  that  cross  the  ocean,  and  an  examination  of  the  steerage 
urtment  of  these  vessels  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  with  from  500  to  1,500 
Is  huddled  together,  will  verify  in  a  measure  the  statement  made 
•ve. 

here  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  best  people  of  this  country 
lain,  with  few  exceptions,  at  home,  finding  profitable  enterprises  to 
>Ioy  their  time  and  capital.  Amusements  of  various  kinds  are  in 
ndanoe  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  considerable  wealth  and  refine- 
it  may  be  found  among  the  upper  classes.  But  by  reason  of  the 
rcrowded  cities  and  villages  yearly  increase  in  population,  greater 
iroportion  in  the  lower  classes,  America  receives,  in  a  measure,  its 
nal  increase  in  numbers. 

he  standard  of  morality  among  the  ni)per  (Masses  is  excolleut,  but 
contrary  is  the  case  among  the  lower.  Females  are  not  allowed  to 
Ty  under  existing  laws  without  consent  of  parents  until  twenty-four 
rs  of  age.  Young  men  subject  to  military  duty  of  three  years  are 
allowed  to  marry  while  in  service,  and  seldom  do  until  after  that 
iod  has  passed.  A  custom  of  the  country  prevails  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ted  that  the  parties  of  one  or  both  parts  shall  have,  before  marriage, 
ertain  sum  saved  up,  a  regulation  that  may  be  wise  and  founded 
;;oo<l  reasoning,  but  tending  to  keep  the  sexes  legally  apart,  and,  in 
judgment,  not  beneficial  to  morality. 

fo  doubt  that  illegitimate  intercourse  exists  to  a  considerable  degree 
DDg  the  lower  classes,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  ele- 
ut  and  servant  women  of  the  large  cities,  in  most  of  which  military 
racks  are  maintained,  and  conseciueiitly  many  illegitimate  children 
the  result.  These  are  cared  for  in  the  asylums  when  the  parents 
not  able  to  provide. 

*lie  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  coarse,  children  and  half-grown, 
ler  my  observation,  in  mi^ny  cases  wearing  wooden  shoes,  but  they 
ni  to  l>e  comfortable,  and  sull'er  no  more  from  (;old  than  others, 
lie  housing  is  comfortable.  In  cities  they  mostly  dwell  in  largo 
tises,  divided  up  to  suit  many  families,  on  the  apartment  plan ;  in  vil- 
N}  hi  small  houses,  one,  one  and  one-half,  and  two  stories  high,  but 
liout  what  is  known  in  America  as  modern  conveniences,  the  mod- 
built  houses  of  the  better  classes  mostly  now  having  these  comforts 
conveniences. 

he  eating  of  the  lower  classes  is  what  1  consider  coarse,  the  f<MMl 
listing  mainly  of  beer,  bread,  and  vegetables,  meat  only  occasionally. 
Jes  of  meat,  groceries,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  regularly  used, 
•  majority  of  cases,  especially  meat,  are  higher  than  in  the  United 
tes,  in  comiiarison  for  the  same  equality. 

he  cities  abound  ra  beer  houses  and  gardens  and  thein>  is  scarcely 
loar  when  they  are  not  filled,  always  crowded  Sundays  and  holi- 
s.    The  beer  is  pure,  good,  and  cheap,  as  also  the  bread,  and  scarcely 
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:i  man  or  woman,  and  most  of  tho  children,  but  what  indulge  freely  uud 
reiifularly  in  its  use,  or  the  rheap  wines  that  the  country  affonls;'  still, 
it  is  not'usual  to  see  cases  of  intoxication  on  the  ]mblic  streets. 

Laziness  is  a  cliaracteristic,  mechanics  and  hiborers  jrenerally  i>er- 
formin^  less  in  a  day's  work  than  the  averajje  American  en^raged  lu  the 
same  occupation. 

tSchoolintr  is  compulsory  to  a  certain  de^irree,  but  still  the  general  in- 
formation of  this  class  is  very  liinite<l.  A  ^ooil  feature  is  their  love  for 
parents  and  children,  such  crimes  as  infanticide  not  frequent,  and  the 
l^eneral  health  ^oo<l ;  in  ap])earance,  stron*;  and  hardy  looking.  Larj^e 
families  are  raisciU  and  it  is  common  to  sec  numbers  of  children  on  the 
streets  of  all  th<»  cities  and  towns. 

To  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  emignition  to  the 
Unite<l  States  from  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunill  i)creent- 
a^e  noted,  it  is  plainly  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The\ 
are  inclined  to  be  orderly  and  obedient,  brought  n\}  as  they  are  under 
the  strictest  laws  in  their  own  country,  ami  have  habits  of  eeououiy 
forced  upon  them  by  the  <;ircumstances  of  their  situation. 

Among  so  vast  a  number  linding  homes  in  America  are  many  skilled 
workmen  and  useful  servants,  with  demand  for  their  labor  and  a  chance 
to  put  to  better  use  what  thi\v  have  learned  here.  Their  idea.s  are 
shar|>ened  by  intercourse  and  contact  with  our  people,  and  sifter  loop 
residence  among  us  many  who  come  to  our  shores  as  euiigrants  with 
little  or  no  start  in  life  become  useful  citizens,  and  not  unfrequently 
acquire  large  estates  in  both  real  and  persomd  pi^opertv. 

]>.  J,  i^VUTELLO, 

ConsnL 

United  States  (-onsilatk, 

Jhi«stUhrJ\  r/?nir  25,  1S8(5. 
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VAMlMl'Kl.U    IMSTlIICr. 


The  consular  <listrict  of  lUbcrfchU  as  well  as  thai  of  i>anneiif  wilk 
its  dependencies,  embniees  tiie  priiieip;il  inanufaeturing  district  of  iD 
(rcrman^',  as  far  as  wodl,  si!k«  cotton,  and  tin*  steel  and  iron  indusUitf 


(inefratii,  Merseheid,  and  Wryer,  with  a  tot;iI   population  of  at  letit 
iTiOJMN)  fur  tiie  wlioh'  iMinsiiIai-  ili^trirt. 

As  I  \\\\\  siiow  furtlit*r  on  in  tliesr  remarks,  which  are:  based  uiMuny 
own  personal  ol)siTv;ition.  <:niiled  <tt'  eoiirse  by  the  ollicial  tigumtf 
the  liist  c«>ii>us,  taken  on  Dcri'inbei-  1.  iss.*!,  the  great  bulk  of  thi 
whole  numl)rr  is  cMinposi'ii  of  wi  mmts  in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  (dmi 
ami  piece  ;;o(m1s  as  wril  as  iil)lhMi<.  Iiat-tKUuisi,  and  of  steel  and  im 
workers,  wliilt*  less  than  onetoiirtli  rnnsists  ol*  mechanics  and  artiaaM 
of  all  other  clashes,  sn]ipI,\inL:  Mie  hiniie  market  with  the  prod  net  ions  of 
the  several  trades. 
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Tlio  natare  and  character  (topofn^aphy)  of  the  whole  district  beii 
moantainouB  or  hilly  (a  high  plateau,  with  hilly  ranges,  valleys,  ai 
ravines,  ]ntersi>ersed  here  and  there  with  small  i)arce]s  of  arable  land 
there  is  no  farming  on  any  large  scale,  such  as  is  witnessed  in  tlu»  easi 
ern  ])art8  of  Germany  or  in  the  United  States. 

The  people's  industries,  then,  were  from  the  start  turned  to  matni 
facturing  and  to  exporting  their  various  articles  of  manufactures  tu 
other  countries,  but  principally  to  the  United  States.  The  manufact- 
ures of  the  ^^WupperthaV^  (valley. of  the  river  Wup])er)  as  this  city 
and  Barmen  with  her  dependencies  and  adjacent  country  are  called,  oc- 
cupy a  high  rank  in  the  commercial  world  in  all  Europe,  and  its  articles 
are  distinguished  by  solidity,  perfection,  and  cheapness. 

The  character,  then,  of  the  whole  popiUation  of  this  consular  district 
is  decidedly  that  of  a  manufacturing  peoi)le,  who  for  centuries  have 
followed  the  various  occui)ations  or  trades  of  their  ancestors,  thereby 
attaining  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  various  trades,  especially 
weaving  in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  or  mixed,  of  dress  and  piece  goods, 
and  ribbons  and  hat-bands,  and  cutlery,  knives,  scissors,  and  blades  of 
all  descriptions.   The  highly  developed  steel  industry  at  Solingen  enjoys 
the  highest  reputation  in  all  Europe,  so  much  so  that  even  'M)l(l  Eng- 
land"' can  scarcely  check   her  jealousy  of  the  (lerman  steel   blades 
when  the  English  Government  during  this  summer  gave  to  the  firm  of 

NVeyorsberg,  Kirschbaum  &  Co.,  of  Solingen,  an  order  of  twenty-thou- 

siinil  cavalry  sal>ers  to  be  used  in  the  English  army. 
Xo  less  a  paper  than  the  well-known  Iron-Monger,  of  London,  in 

aduowlcdging  the  superiority  of  the  Solingen  blades  as  to  tenacity 

ami  durability,  or  intlexibility,  over  the  celebrated  English  blades,  was 

louil  in  its  priuso  of  the  workmanship,  &c.,  of  the  German  blades. 

STATISTICS. 

Judjring  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  working  ])eople  at  lOllxMlehl, 

^>lin;ron,  «S:c.,  engaged  either  in  weaving,  or  as  steel  and  iron  woikiMs, 

J»nM*m]»I(»yed  nearly  tlie  whole  year,  which  fact  may  be  explained  ]»y 

'lu'itonstantly  incr(»asing  demand,  at  very  low  prices,  for  their  ardirics 

"I  iiiaiiufaetures,  there  has  been  from  this  district  a  conn)arativeIv 

'Uiall  numlu'i-  of  emigrants  lor  several  years  past. 

Although  the  wages  of  the  working  people  are  small,  aii<l  although 

o.st  of  that  class  have  to  support    large  families,  generally  lialf  a 

u:u  children  and  more  to  one  family,  yet  these   people  by  stiicl 

♦iioiiiy  in  everything  manage  to  get  along  tolerably  well,  nay,  visit 

n.  at  least  on  Sunday,  the  public  i)laces  of  amusement  such  as  l>e<*r 

lens,  concert  halls,  ])icnics,  &C. ;  wear  better  ('lothing,  eat  and  drink 

r  iH'ing  <rhea])er  than  in  America)  an<l  enjoy  life  better  tlian  their 

iren  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  eastern  ])arts  of  (lennany. 

(*  average,  wages  ])er  week  for  all  classes  of  m<*clianics  and  skilleil 

in  factories,  at  Elberfeld,  varies  from  10  to  l.>  marks,  being  e<|ual 

to  ■'?.■>  an<l  ^ii  American  coin,  from  whic,h  the  laborer  l)as  to  sup- 

I  family  consisting  of  himself  and  wife  and  generally  live  to  six 

»n.  on(^  or  two  of  whom  are  assisting  the  fatln'r  in  the  supimrt  of 

inger  nuMubers  of  the  family.     Although  the  figures  here  given 

ence  to  wages  are  not  tak(Mi  from  otlicial  records,  vi-f  they  are 

ar  corre<*t,  an<l  taken  from  actual  life. 

irther  fact  that  these  ])eo])le,  as  a  class,  are  tcderably  well  in- 
vbout  the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  Inited  States,  and  also  of 
/r  prices  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries,  ina\  exjdain 
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ill  8oino  degree  their  hesitsincy  to  emigrate  to  Aiiieriea,  but  rather  prv- 
(er  to  Ktay  where  tliey  aiv  and  (ronteiit  themselves  witli  what  tliey  have 
for  certain  instead  of  getting  8omething  better,  bnt  which  is  uncertain 
and  doubtful. 

Yet  it  would  bo  a  grave  ern)r  to  follow  from  tlio  above  undeniable 
facU  that  they  have  not  a  longing  for  a  better  and  hap]>ier  fn.lure  for 
themselves  and  their  children  if  they  had  only  the  nieaus  U>  pay  the 
expenses  of  emigration.  And  hei-e  1  may  bo  allowed  to  put  in  a  paren- 
thesis, viz,  '*  that  the  Governmeirt  by  no  means  wishes  to  favor  emigra- 
tion of  this  class  of  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  trying  to  impede  the 
exit  of  these 'industrious  and  laborious  classes,  in  warning  them  againnt 
'  the  dangers  of  emigration  and  an  uncertain  future* '  which  will  over- 
take them  if  they  should  cut  loose  and  leave  their  old  homes,"  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  common  with  some  communitiea  want 
to  get  rid  of  all  bad  characters,  for  whose  em  ignition  they  even  con- 
tribute, in  some  way  or  other,  money  and  atfonl  them  every  facility  to 
emigrate. 

The  following  table  was,  upon  my  ])ersonal  refpiest,  given  me  by  ouo 
shipping  agent  of  this  city,  and  although  not  by  any  meaiiH  complete, 
may  servo  to  enable  the  Department  {:o  test  the  veracity  of  my  state 
ments  concerning  the  small  number  of  emigrants : 

Xumbcr  of  emiyrantu  furninhed  paanatje  tivkctn  hy  the  general  agent  at  Klberftld^  am  J  thnr 

portB  of  departure. 
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In  conclusion  1  ask  to  be  permitted  to  correct  an  ernmeous  impiCl* 
sion  concerning  the  reasons  which  generally  lead  to  emigration  finv 
(lermany,  and  which  is  very  common  here  as  well  as  in  the  ITDilll 
States.  ' 

The  most  thoroughgoing  investigation  by  the  Iteichstag  (U^nMi 
ParlianuMit)  and  a  lively  (liscussion  by  tht^  jiress  of  iiermauy  for  the 
last  tlin*e  or  four  years,  Iiav4^  linally  si*ttled  the  question  tliat  omifni- 
tion  from  (lermany  to  tlic   United   States   is   not    regulated,  Mtridlf 
speaking,  by  the  economical  condition  of  the  people  in  IternianytM 
is  almost  entirely  depeinling  upon  the  elianges  in  the  economical  aad 
social  condition,  th<'  increase  or  deerease  of  business,  in  short,  U|ion  Ihi 
rise  or  fall  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Ain<*rican  pea]>le.     The  delNlies  ii 
the  Keiehstag,  as  well  as  the  di-MMissioii  in  the  press  of  Germany,  hai« 
clttarly  .^nd  unmistakably  deinonsti'ate<I  the  fact  that  in  yearn  oif  Kraft 
and  lively  business  transactions  in  the  eoinmercial  ami  industrial  *^^ 
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of  our  uatiou,  when  the  most  lively  activity  prevailed  in  oar  workshops, 
ship-yards,  and  factories,  wheu  good  crops  and  remunerative  prices  eu- 
abred  the  American  farmer  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  emigration 
from  Gennany  was  highest ;  whih\  on  the  other  hand,  years  of  stagna- 
tion or  depression  of  business  in  America  invariably  show  a  considera- 
ble falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  seeking  new  homes  in 
llic  United  States. 

■^  On  the  whole,  there  are  numerous  classes  among  the  German  people 
that  are  always  ready  to  emigrate,  especially  among  the  farming  popu- 
lation in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Germany.   But  these  chisses  are 
in  tfao  habit  of  leaving  their  old  homes  only  when,  by  the  aid  of  their 
friends  or  relatives  already  in  America,  they  receive  the  means  to  make 
the  change,  and  when  they  are  sure  of  easily  finding  employment,  or  a 
good  chance  to  own  land  for  themselves.     In  years,  then,  when  busi- 
ness is  flourishing,  when  railroad-building  is  alive,  where  new  factories 
and  Hhops  are  springing  up,  and  general  prosperity  prevails,  many 
thonsands  of  the  farming  an<l  in<lustrial  classes  of  Germany  are  encour- 
aged by  their  friends  and  relatives  to  "  comii  over,"  and  very  fRupiently 
those  friends  and  relatives  send  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses. 
Aud  tliese  numerous  classes  have  more  faith  in  what  tiieir  relatives 
write  than  in  all  the  discussions  in  the  ]n'ess  and  the  debates  in  the 
Reichstag  for  or  against  emigration. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  assertion  is  fully  sustained  by  the  fol- 
lowing flgunv*,  obtiiined  from  olKcial  sonrcx^s,  viz: 

Kmifirantn  from  (lerwnn  Hva-portn  ttud  Anhnrp  (Mffium). 
V«'ar.                  Nuiiilicr.                    Vi-.ir.                 NiinilMT.  .                 Yonr.  N'mnlNT. 
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I"^ lij:i,<sw  '  1S7K •J4.'2i7  inxi \iw.\]\} 

Yi* 4.'».n2:  iH'.o :j:i,:rj7  ihsi n.r.r^i; 

"'j •    :w,77;i     1KS4I inr.jiH)  ]ii>^r, iu::,r,iL» 

l*y  a  comx)arison  of  these  figun'sit  will  bcisoen  that emigrntioii  reacrhed 

'f« climax  first  in  1872;  it  was  a  litth*  h'ss  in  187^5,  for  tli<'  reason  that 

'"Jiiiy  families  who  had  aln^ndy  iiuuh*  ])iei)aratio!is  forgoing  over<rould 

wot;ro  baek  on  them.     Hut  right  on  tlu»!ie(»ls(»f  the  great  tinancial  (Tasii 

'^fl'S7'],  commencing  on  tlie  so-called  '*  151ack  Friday,'' emigration  began 

^^» sink  h)wer  and  lower,  until  in  1877  it  reactiied  its  minimum.     AlttM- 

iiis  great  financial  crisis,  timrs  became  gradually  somewhat  better,  at 

rst,  of  course,  hanlly  pere(»ptil)le,  but  slowly  busiiM»ss  reeov(»re<l  from 

is  hlow,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  ])eopN»  reached  its  climax 

ISSKand  in  this  very  same  year  Cierman  emigration  reachcMl  the  enor- 

'is  figure  of  210,517.     From  this  lime  on,  as  long  as  the  new  crisis 

ed,  the  ligur<»s  of  emigration  ran  down  and  reachiMl  in  1SS.">  theeom- 

itively  low  ligiire  of  10.*),G12.     It  will  b(»  observed,  however,  that 

last  time  th<^  figure  did  not  sink  so  low  as  in  the  years  from  1S7(» 

71),  which  may  l)e  taken  as  proof  that  the  last  crisis,  by  far,  did  not 

s  long,  and  was  not  so  general  an<l  pernicious  as  tliat  of  187.'5,  «S:c. 

the  moment,  thcMJ,  when  better  times  in  (»arnest  will  set  in  within 

nited  8tat<»s,  emi;^ration  will  be  on  the  increase  again,  and  no 

will  1h»  strong  c'nongh  to  ke<'p  the  high  tide  back. 

('IIAULFS  FOKSTKIJ, 

ConsuL 
ED  States  CoNsiLATr:, 

Elberfehi,  ^September  (3,  188G. 
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IIAMHUKG. 

UEPonroF  ccssrL  lasg. 

PrtM'iae  statistical  account  of  tbo  number  of  emip^rantH  departinj: 
from  Ilambnr;?  to  foroi^n  i)orts  has  been  kept  since  the  year  I82<i,  hni 
no  omi^j^rntion  otlice  or  i)ureaii,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  in  hand  and 
^eontrol  all  matters  and  subjects  relatinp^  to  emip^ration,  wan  efttabliAhe<l 
until  the  year  1871.  Notwithstandin;;  every  effort  is  made  to  have  all 
statem:Mits  relating  to  emigration  as  accurate  as  possible,  yet  errors  ainl 
inaccuracies  frequently  o(!cur,  principally  traceable  to  erroneoas  Rtatv* 
ments  made  by  the  emiprrants  themselves.  The  time  between  their  ar- 
rival and  departure  is  too  short  to  admit  of  extended  inquiry. 

The  subjoineil  tables  contain  the  otlicial  rei)orts  compiIe<l  at  the  emi 
j^mtion  oflice  in  Hamburg.    From  these  reports  it  will  Im»  seen  that  a 
large*  numb(»r  of  those  who  have  emigrated  by  tlie  way  of  Ilambnrg 
iiave  refnstMl  to  make  ileclaration  of  their  profession  or  avocation. 

From  1S71)  to  188:5  the  number  reached  33,143.  persons,  or  2.*M  i»er 
cent,  of  the  total  emigration.  It  will  therefore  l>o  imiiossiblc  to  give 
a  correct  statement  of  the  emigration  as  to  their  callings  and  pnifesAionr. 
Among  those  refusing  to  give  full  and  correct  information  to  Govern- 
ment ollicials  are  (»mbraced  the  worst  elements,  the  criminals  and  refa 
c^ees  from  Justice.  The  better  ami  mor<»  substantial  persons  who  emi- 
grate make  no  hesitancy  in  furnishing  full  and  satisfactory  information. 

During  tiic  year  ISSl  (to  this  date  (lovernment  sUitistics  have  !>eeD 
]>ublisluMl)  there  have  been  conveyed  from  Hamburg  todilterent  foriMgu 
]M)rts  0],<)03  emigrants.  Comparing  this  number  with  the  number  con- 
veyed in  18S3,  there  is  an  increase  of  2.30  j)er  cent. 


Kiiii;;ranta  roiivryrd —  i.«M.  1j*K1. 


Id. 


I»imt Tri.*-****         Tfi.'JiM  -ir 

iiHiiiotf iu,xui       i:».*jivs  fS^i* 

iiit.ii m,cjM      M>.46:i  ■  :» 

Th(»  greatest  number  of  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

TAT'SES   OF   KMIGUATION. 

The  inclosed  statisti(*al  tables  show  that  th<'  <*migration  by  way  of 
Hamburg  lor  the  year  ISSl  numbered  •lOfOS.'i  souls  of  (lerman  birtk 
Tiiis  is  ii  hirge  nund)er  of  i)eo])le,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  inquire  vbj 
so  niiiiiy  choose  to  leave  their  nafive  land.     '1  he  caus(*s  an>  to  In'  fonfrl 
in  tiie  sori;il  eoiKlitions  of  the  (icrnian   population.    The  chi«*f  reaMm 
which  inthieiices  s<Mnany,  and  especially  those  elements  which  arenai 
iinpovi'iished  but   may  l>e  considereil  tlie  most  energetic,  to  seek  their 
tortuu«s  in  new  hinds,  is  overpopuhition.     Another  <*ausi»can  betraerd 
to  th:it  old  roving  spirit  of  the  (iernians,  whicii  has  carried  tlioiliKUldt 
:icri»ss  the  se:is  to  iiu[>rov(*  their  tortmies,  :ind  has  <\stabli.slied  liermtt 
li:ibit.s  \\\u\  customs  u))oii  so  many  distant  soils.     This  class,  t<M»,  im*  faf 
no  nie;iiis  needy. 

While  we  speak  of  over]H)pulation  as  ;i  cause  and  ptincipal  factor  01 
producing  emigration,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  most  deiiiM^ly  liOft* 
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Uitinl  districts  ilo  not  furnish  tlie  larffost  nuinbcM*  of  emigrants.    Ti\ 
tilings  are  to  Ik*  oonsiilonMl,  population  and  the  natural  resources  of  tL 
country.    The  centers  of  the  densest  ])opuhition  are  also  the  centers  c 
the  most  active  conimenre  and  industry,  wlu^v  the  resources  afford  i 
jireater  multij>lieity  of  employment. 

Even  in  purely  ajrricultural  districts,  thinly  populated,  there  appeart^ 
an  overpopulation,  for  the  lands  are  held  by  comparatively  few,  and 
witli  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  popu- 
lation is  employed  as  day-laborers,  small  tenants,  and  help  upon  lands 
that  do  not  belong  to  them  and  v.hich  they  ju»ver  can  hoi)e  to  acquire. 
The  largest  contingent  of  emigration  is  drawn  from"  the  agricultural 
class.  Til  is  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Pomerania,  the  thinnest 
l)opulated  province  of  Prussia,  yet  it  furnishes  the  largest  number  of 
emigrants,  as  is  exhibited  by  inclosed  table. 

In  Pomerania  the  lands  are  in  the  Ininds  of  large  land-owners.  The 
condition  of  the  tenants  and  day-laborers  are  not  unlike  those  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  po]mlation  diminished  during  the  period  of  1845  to  1880 
from  8,295,(KK)  to  r>,lG(MKM>,  mainly  through  (^migration. 

The  decrease  by  emigration  Irom  Pomerania  is  not  so  large  as  that 
from  Ireland,  but  ap])roaches  nearer  these  figures  than  any  other  Ger- 
man province. 

Betore  the  year  ISST)  the  two  western  ])rovin(M's  of  Prussia  furnished 
a  larger  qnota  of  emigrants  than  the  six  eastern,  but  since  that  period 
the  contingent  of  enn'gration  from  the  eastern  i)rovinces  has  been  grejiter 
than  from  the  western. 

The  movement  of  the  tides  of  emigration  has  been  from  the  west  to 
the  east.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  development  of  Ilhenish  and 
^Vcstphalian  industries,  which  have  furnished  new  employnuMits  to  thou- 
samlsof  persons  who  would  have  emigrate<l,  but  have  found  in  their 
homes  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  new  Prussian  territories,  Schleswig-IIoistein,  Hanover,  and  Ilesse- 
NiL'i.siui,  put  forth  a  very  large  emigration  I'nr  a  lew  yi^ars  after  ISOO, 
an«l  though  it  has  diniinislied  to  some  rxtent,  it  is  still  large,  enibrac'ing 
Ji  Water  average  than  the  ntiiei  proviiiccs. 

l*()liti<'al  (^on<litions  have  exerted  some  iiilliience  in  promoting  emi- 
"r;iti(»n.  Doubtless  many  ]>ersoiis  decided  to  leave  tlieii  native  homes 
tliroii^^h  fear  of  th<i  soci:d  consecjuences  wrnuglit  by  apprehende<l  politi- 
I'iil  distnrl)ances  and  threatening  Wiw^.  Imt  the  main  and  princif)al 
•Mils*'  is  to  be  foun<l  in  the  c()ndiM«>n  nl  the  :i.^ncultural  classes. 

CIIARACTKU    OF    Tin:    lOMK  liJATloN. 

iiavaria,  an  almost  entirely  agricultural  state,  shows  h\ss  emigration 

jn  any  other  state,  which  is  ijipte  certainly  <hie  to  the*  tact  that  the 

idition  of  the  small  farmers  is  more  favorable  and  their  prosperity 

re  nleasini:  in  IJavaria  than  elsewli<'r(»  in  (lermanv. 

he  lands  in  Bavaria  are  pare(*l(Ml  out  in  small   j>ioj)erties  to  free- 

'ers;  large  entails  do  not  (»\ist.  and  tliecoisscMinence  is  that  the  faru)- 

ire  content,  and  nnfavi»ral)le  to  leiivin;^    tln*;i    native  land  with  all 

idearments. 

the  whole  emigration,  iM.O  pir  eeni.  :iie  iVom  the  rural  districts. 

»ercentage,  thongli  large,  can  be  easily  accounted  for.     Not  only 

iiall  tarmers  but  also  the  a^ineuinnal  (hiy-hibnreis  and  servants, 

I  as  agricultural  aitisans  an(!   isieehanies,  aie  ineliided   in  thest* 

tations.     Those  const  it  ntin.Lj  this  class   are  the  best  tilted  and 

<1  to  colonize  new  countries,  but  they,  more  than  all  others,  are 
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urged  by  a  direct  wish  and  an  implacable  desire  to  become  land- 
owners. They  compare  their  poKition  in  the  old  (jountry  to  that  of  their 
own  mastera,  and  go  willingly  to  a  country  that  offers  them  a  ho|ie, 
through  diligence,  perseverance,  and  patient  labor,  to  acquire  a  home 
with  like  comforts  of  those  of  their  masters.  If  this  be  not  their  sole 
aim,  the  higher  wages  paid  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  States 
tempta  thousands  to  try  their  fortunes  in  America. 

This  class  of  emigrants  is  the  most  l>eneficial  to  the  new  countries 
awaiting  development,  and  it  is  therefore  favorable  to  the  United  States 
that  it  (constitutes  snch  a  large  proportion  of  German  emigration. 

Persons  belonging  to  the  scientific  professions  and  to  commercial 
pursuits  have  not  the  same  inducements  to  seek  homes  and  employ- 
ment in  new  countries  as  those  engaged  in  agricultural  parsuitii;  the 
prospects  for  rea<ly  engagement  ai-e  not  so  favorable  to  them.  If  in 
their  country  trade  an<l  commerce  are  depressed,  to  them  there  is  a  hope 
left  that  a  change  may  take  place  and  trade  and  prosperity  may  be  re- 
vived. To  the  tillers  of  the  soil  no  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future 
can  be  entertained  ;  the  lands  are  fully  developed  and  ocenpieil,  ami 
overbunlened  with  teeming,  ])atient  laboivrs.  The  only  l>ow  of  promise 
to  them  is  in  emigrating  to  more  inviting  fields.  Ilero  is  a  reason  for 
so  large  annual  outpouring  of  the  (German  agricultural  population. 

KMIGKATION   IS   VOLUNTARY. 

The  emigration  from  Germany  is  voluntary.  By  a  law  passed  JnM 
I,  1870,  all  i)ersons  who  choose  to  do  so  can  emignite  in  tiniea  of  iieaee 
except  those  who  have  not  yet  fuUillcd  their  duty  as  citizens  in  res|iert 
to  military  servi4*e. 

Under  the  c(mi)>ulsory  system  of  military  service  every  able-lmdied 
male  inhabitant  of  tlie  Kmnire  must  serve  thi-ee  vears,  but  under  some 
circumstances  this  ])eriod  may  1m»  nMluced  to  one  year.     AH  those?  act- 
ively engaged  in  tin*  army  and  navy  and  those  belonging  to  the  rewene 
(Landicehr)^i\iu\  all  ]M»rsons  lM*t\v<M'ii  the  agesof  seventwMi  and  twenty- 
five  years  who  have  not  pnnhiced  testimony  that  they  are  not  eniignil* 
ing  to  avoid  military  servire,  are  forbidden  fn»m  emigrating  by  the  Of- 
teenth  arti<'h»  of  the  (»mi;L!:ration  law. 

The  penalty  iiitlieted  for  a  violation  of  this  law,  when  n>eaptnnd. 
and  convicted,  is  a  tine  not  less  than  ir>0  nor  more  than  l,(NNIuiarkA,or 
imprisonment  fnini  one  to  tw(*lve  months. 

Persons  who  are  free*  from  military  service  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
country. 

No  ]Kisspor(  or  certili<*ate  of  <Mtizensliip  is  granted.  Ten  years*  vol- 
untary absence  forfeits  all  rights  ami  privileges  of  citizenslnp.  Tta 
gn»ater  i)art  of  the  immigrants  an»  fnu»  of  military  service,  yet  there  ■!• 
some  who  owe  military  duty  an<l  sei'k  to  evatle  it  by  emigrating. 

It  would  be  ditlleult  to  ascertain  the  eorreet  number,  as  the  statistiei 
can  (»nlv  be  <»btained  tlirou'rh  tlie  list  <ifmilitarv  deserters,  which  isnol    i 
made  ]MibIie,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  desertions  from  military  sert-  ; 
ice  by  emigration  numbered  ]o.(;tio,  of  whieh   t,riO.'{  were  agricaltani 
laboiers. 

The  Governiiienr  iiejilirr  favors  nor  restrains  emignition ;  all  its  o^ 
dinanees  on  tiie  subjeet  look  oulv  to  tiit*  welfan*  and  kind  treatneil 
whi(*h  shall  be  extended  to  tiiein  nii  their  journev.  It  was  indeed  t 
long  time  l>eforetiie  (ioveiiiment  arrived  at  this  wise) conclusion.  Pr» 
hibitive  measures  were  tried  and  proved  void  of  results.     It  woaldbt 
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iuiiK)S8ible  to  check  the  tide  of  cmigratioii  without  presenting  through 
the  iudutttrial  pursuits  a  more  favoring  prospect  of  a  coming  prosperity. 
Another  cause  promotive  of  emigration  is  found  in  the  Socialistenge- 
sets  (Socialistic  law).  This  law  was  enacted  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment aggravated  by  the  two  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  venerable  Em- 
|)eror  William,  and  deprives  many,  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
of  their  privileges,  and  relegates  them  to  the  administrative  power  of 
the  police.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  a  person  who  is  suspected 
of  Socialistic  views  nmy  ho  banished  from  the  city  where  he  lives.  Also 
by  this  law  certain  cities  are  i»laced  partially  under  martial  law,  viz, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Chemnitz,  and  more  recently  Spremberg. 

As  other  German  states  pursue  a  like  course  the  Socialist  finds  him- 
self forced  to  seek  shelterand  home  in  some  other  country.  The  greater 
nnmbcr  of  Socialists  who  have  emigrated  have  gone  directly  to  the 
United  States.  This  may  be  stated  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  Ger- 
m-du  Government  exerts  an  iniiuence  which  would  encourage  emigration, 
and  if  it  does  this,  it  is  indirectly. 

Criminals  are  never  banished ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  forbidden  to 
leave  the  country  until  they  have  suflered  the  penalty  which  the  law 
inflicts.  If  they  escape,  every  effort  is  made  to  recapture  them.  Ban- 
ishment has  never  In^en  adopted  by  the  German  Government  as  a  method 
of  riddance  of  the  mischievous  and  turbulent  elements  of  society  ;  even 
penal  settlements  have  ever  been  repulsive  to  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  As  the  bulk  of  German  emigration  goes  to  the  United 
States,  so  also  the  majority  of  the  criminals  and  refuse  of  society  that 
leave  the  country  find  their  way  there. 

The  free<lom  of  our  republican  form  of  Government,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  tiie  right  to  hold  ])ublic  assemblies  have  proved  to  l>e  a 
congenial  encouragement  to  Socialistic  agitators. 

An  opinion  i)fevails  that  leading  members  of  the  German  Socialistic 
party  aie  going  to  the  Unitecl  States  for  th(^  i)urpose  of  consolidating 
:U)(l  molding  into  one  solid,  compact  p:u-ty  the  (lerman  Socialists  who 
liJivo  lieretolbre  emigrat<»d  there,  and  who  art*  now  acting  in  a  sejnirate 
ami  unorganized  way.  A  natural  so<iiu»iice  of  the  unniuhjsted  condition 
fftlieScM'ialists  in  America  as  compariMl  with  their  condition  in  Europe, 
Jiiid  (lctaile<l  in  their  letters  from  banislied  colaborcM's  in  the  cause  in 
America,  is  thought  to  be  the  leadiii;j:  reason  for  the  large  exodus  of 
S(K'ialists  frouj  the  states  of  Eurojic  to  the  TnittMl  States. 

Anarchists  are  merely  thi!  radical  eleniejits  of  the  Socialistic  party. 
Every  true  Social-Democrat  will  bei^ouM'.  an  Anarchist  if  he  follows 
the  rules,  precepts,  ideas,  and  teachings  of  his  party.     Socialism  is  the 
Wo!«.som  and  anarchy  is  the  fruit  from  seed  scnvn  by  l>arleau,  Lasalle, 
Marx,  and  other  eminent  Social-Democrats.    The  strict  police  regula- 
tions of  the  German  Government  suppress  Anarchism  by  sheer  force, 
luit  it  may  be  a  question  pregnant  with  alarm  that  two-thirds  of  tlie 
•Wild-Democrats  who  have  and  ar<»  emi;:;rating  to  the  United  States  may 
iu)t  grow  step  by  step  under  our  IVcm*  institutions  more  and  \uoiv.  radi- 
tial  in  their  views  and  demands,  thus  becoming  Anarchists  and  the  dis- 
tarlters  of  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 

A  deportation  of  ))aupersis  never  i^racticed  by  the  Government.  The 
emigrants  are  by  no  nutans  wealthy,  or  in  many  instances  not  even 
wWI-to  do  citizens,  but  are  not  paupers.  They  have  money  enough  to 
])ay  their  p.'issage,  and  not  infrequently  a  sum  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
commencement  in  their  new  home.  Large  numbers  are  induced  to  go 
over  b3'  friencls  who  have  settled  in  America  and  have  su(!ceeded,  and 
they  often  assist  them  by  sending  a  prepaid  passage  ticket. 
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Tbo  emigrants  from  the  northern  districts  of  Germany,  Schleswi^- 
Holstein,  Hanover,  Mecklenbur<]r,  Lubeck,  and  the  Hamburg  territofr 
are  sober,  steady,  patient,  and  industrious  peoi)1e.  Tbey  live  plainly, 
having  no  pretouHions  in  rejrard  to  the  style  of  their  houses  or  their 
modes  of  living  and  dressing.  They  expect  to  find  a  remuncratipn  fur 
hard  labor  such  as  they  arc  accustomed  to,  better  living,  and  won* 
agreeable  conditions  of  life  than  they  leave.  Such  ])ersons  an^  nirelv 
disappointed ;  they  arc  generally  contented  and  l)ecjomo  valuabh^  citi- 
zens. 

Religious  proscriptions  cannot  be  stated  as  a  cause  of  em  ignition. 
Nearly  all  the  states  of  Germany  recognize  a  state  church,  yet  all  creeds 
of  religious  faith  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  worshiping.  It 
has  ever  l)een  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Hamburg  Government  to  tol 
erato  the  largest  religious  liberty.  The  recent  anti-Semitic  movement 
may  have  induced  a  few  Israelites  to  leave  the  country,  but  as  the  pros 
ecution  has  been  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  it  has  not  and  canmtt  l)c 
assigned  iis  a  cause  i)roducing  emigration. 

Insane  persons  are  only  allowed  to  emigrate  in  company  with  titek 
relatives  and  guardians.    The  strictest  regulations  are  observtMl  to  pix  ■ 
vent  the  escape  of  unfortunate  lunatics,  who  under  the  authorities  nni«^ 
l>e  taken  care  of  either  in  private  asylums  or  in  the  Government  s.ufc 
tariunis,  which  are  model  institutions  of  their  kind. 

Neither  in  Hamburg  nor  in  the  German  Empire  is  emigration  consl«. 
ered  as  a  fit  or  lawful  method  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  obnoxiov.^ 
elements  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  assisted  emigration  by  the  German  Govci-i 
ment,  but  by  some  foreign  Governments,  especially  some  of  the  Sou  ^ 
American  states,  which  fully  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  x  i 
troduction  of  a  laboring  ])opulation,  which  with  favoring  e^nditi<^a 
would  develop  into  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens. 

The  efforts  of  these  states  to  turn  the  channels  of  emigration  fmm  t  1 
United  States  have  proven  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The  only  i  i 
stances  of  assisted  emigration  from  Germany  are  those  of  some  meiiil  •« 
or  members  of  a  family  whose  course  of  life  would  reflect  dishonor  t 
the  family's  name  and  social  standing;  to  avoid  this  the  relatives  «' 
friends  ship  him  or  them  to  the  United  States.  Tlie  matterof  fact  hkhIc 
of  life  in  our  country,  the  dire  necessity  of  working  for  a  livelihood,  1 1*' 
noneonsideratiou  of  their  former  social  advantages  and  privileges  I*} 
the  ])eol)le,  often  ])ut  such  i>ersous  upon  tlieir  mettle,  and  the  best  chiH* 
acteristics  of  goo<l  citizenship  are  not  infrequently  brought  out.  When 
this  is  not  the  case  these  persons  become  chronic  growlers,  join  th** 
ban<1s  of  disatlected,  and  become  Anarchists  and  disturbers  of  order  anj' 
social  quietude.  Fro!n  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of  German  eua* 
grants  that  have  settled  in  the  United  States  the  good  largely  predomi- 
nate.    Of  course  where  there  is  much  light  there  must  be  some  shadow. 

Among  the  (ierman  element  of  our  pojuilation  there  are  to  be  fouml 
many  eminc^ntand  praiseworthy  features  that  would  honor  and  emliellii^li 
the  citizenship  of  any  country.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  some  im- 
portations whose  conduct  wouhl  naturally  array  in  hostility  the  seuli- 
ment  of  all  good  and  just  peo|)le,  but  we  have  the  consoling  reflection 
that  by  the  force  of  sound  and  just  administration  of  public  opinion  all 
disturbances  produced  by  such  persons  will  be  <iuickly  stami)e<l  out  awl 
the  actors  consigned  to  an  ignominious  oblivion. 

The  only  method  which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  for  limiting  ami 
restricting  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  to  place  it  uuder  con* 
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salar  inBpection  at  the  port  of  embarkatioD.  Let  the  vessels  nnder- 
stand  that  tbey  will  not  be  allowed  to  land  emigrants  who  have  not 
passed  the  inspection  of  the  consular  officer  of  the  port  from  whence  the 
ship  sails  and  who  do  not  bear  his  certificate  of  inspection.  This  in- 
spection should  embrace  healthfulness,  physical  condition  to  earn  a 
living,  ability  to  support  themselves  until  employment  could  be  ob- 
tain^, character  for  honesty  and  industry  and  obedience  to  law,  &c. 

WM.  W.  LANG, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg^  June  16, 1886. 
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Destiaatloii. 
■ 
SwTflfk • 
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UFhmtite» 

VMkMMtorBOHtll 

ppj 


Bmi- 

Steftin- 

gnmto. 

■hips. 

71.805 

118 

1,014 

15 

S90 

12 

86 

2 

-     708 

9 

1,181 

128 

78,204 

280 

Sftlliu* 

TCMeiS. 
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Diraei  fkom  Haalmis  to— 


VriMSIrtM. 


CML.. 


^■iMi  tTiimthutfc  ports  oa  tcomIi  not  inlendiBd  tat  poo* 


UhieQy  eomrojod. 
liMd 


1884. 


ToMola. 


118 

15 

12 

3 


154 


gen. 


71,805 

1,014 

520 

60 


708 
1,181 


75,284 
16^880 


91,803 


1883. 


TesMla. 


105 
12 
9 
3 
1 
8 
10 


148 


gen. 


78,897 
1,145 


•1 
34 

818 


1. 
1,069 


76^200 
11,206 


881485 


mjrwHo  epMiq^  vim  Htakhwrg  in  ttuk  month  during  the  yeart  1883  and  1884. 


Month. 


hkn^rj 


ft 


|;^toker 


r 


TelJl 


1884. 


74,103 


1 
Conveyed  direct 

Totid 

Indirect- 

Total 

!                  1 

1883. 

Sbipa  car- 

coDveycd 

ly  con- 

Total. 

p-«vet        ""yi^K    1 

direct. 

voyed. 

JtSia      lew  than' 
•bipa.        25pa». 

scngers. 

3,202 

004 

3.800 

1 
3,082             120 

2,632 

fs  184               86 

5,250 

630 

5,900 

4,002 

0,027               74  , 

0,101 

2,347 

11.448 

6,698 

11,256  1             GO  1 

11,322 

2,468 

13. 790 

12,815 

10,446              :>i 

10.497 

4,338 

14. 815 

12.637 

6,424  1             97  , 

0. 521 

1, 125 

7,640 

7,837 

0,268  1           105  ' 

fi.  373 

1.078 

7,451 

6,692 

r>,694              143  ' 

5,837 

1,18:1 

7,020 

6,880 

4, 830  1             87 

4,920 

733 

5.659 

7,835 

6,694  1            121 

0, 815 

730 

7,545 

11,074 

3,  POT*  '            100 

3.971 

743 

4.714 

6,806 

1,344              105 

1,449 

340 

1,789 

3,568 

1,161  ;   75,201  '   16,330  !   91,603 


80,465 
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Sex  and  agt  of  emi$ranU  conveyed,  direct  and  indirect,  from  Ham1mr$  to  fw^kgn  j 

during  the  years  1883  and  1884. 


CoDToyed  direct: 

im 

1883 

CoDTeyed  indireot : 

1884 

1883 


Adults. 


Malo.    I  Female. 


I 


44,081 
44,G78 

11,725 
0,293 


30.403 
30.463 

4,6U 
3,072 


Children. 


Y 


Total 
adalt«. 


jLeM  than.LeM  thaii 
10  years.     1  year. 


5t,4S0 
&5.748  I 

13,894 
11.041  ! 


14.009 
14.280 


1, 
1.833 


4.831 
&.104 

S3ft 


T« 


EnUgrante  conveyed  from  various  European  ports  to  transatlantic  places  in  1883  and  1 


Conveyed  from— 


liambarg 
Breaen .. 
Stettin.... 
Antwerp. 


Havre 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 308,901 


121 


103. 

773 
28,  SIS 
SI.  834 


11 


I 

II 

I 
3 


Emigrants  conveyed  from  Ilamburg  to  transatlantic  ports  since  1846. 


Direct,  by — 


Year. 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
18.<M 
1858 
1858 
1857 
1858 
18S0 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
18n 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Total. 


Emif^nt 
vessels. 


4.857 

7.028 

0,r>85 

5, 620 

7.295 

12.09.'. 

21.345 

IH,  5M5 

31. 7:^1 

l.\220 

23.  HTJ 

2H,  TSH 

1H,473 

12.  5:M 
14,090 

13,  .MO 
IH,  .37a 
21.86G 
10.744 
30,H7H 
38.027 
37,  K72 
43,  .'i05 
41.217 
27.  .192 
34.  (1:19 
52.  HIV 
44. 27h 
.10,152 
■JI.501 
20,  Gl.S 
1H,573 
19.9,T.' 

I7,nvi 

4H.  :t.M> 
74.4CO 
wi.  w:\ 
7.MI1 
71.  luj 

1,140,094 


Other 
vessels. 


i 


1.15 
1H4 
.'.71 

:;si 

437 

4r4 

326 
:i49 
219 
22:1 
IM 
1H7 
194 
213 
.Ttl 
413 
298 
123 
2«7 
50 

54^ 

MM) 

473 
377 
:m 

427 
.514 

775 

741 
1,119 
1,100 
l.o.'if* 
l.lCl 


Total 
direct. 


4,857  < 
7,C3W 
0.58S 
5.620  , 
7.430 
12.270 
21.910  ; 
18.969 
;«2. 310 
l.'i,6«l  , 
24.2H6  ' 
28.894  :> 
lH,f#2  , 
12,753 
14.913 

1:1. 724 ; 

1M,500 
22,060 
19.957 
37.212 
30.040 

ni^  170 

43.628 
41.424* 
27. 442 
r..  143 
53.223 
44.57K  , 
30,625  . 

2i.9:w 

21.179  , 

19.000 

20.446 

17.805 

49.100 

7.5, 510 

82,093 

76.200 

75.284 


Indirect 


Off 

Is 


♦._. 


7.119 
10.511 
1H.509 


1.917 
2.872 

tm 

4M9 

1.303 

67.% 

i.:»n 

2,821 


•s 

&.673 

5.748 

4.875 

6,442 

5.R7t 

M14 

7.881 

21.183 

24.5a8 

12,816 

9.Kn 

7,564 

3.579 

4.397 

7.898 

19.787 

47.812 

31.  U9 

]!.» 


15.561     1.1M.S2S      tllLUt    U 
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iGenumt)  eonvegcd  via  Samburg  to  foreign  portt  from  1874  lo  IHtS. 


Tmi. 

thul 

r<«r. 

ItoS 

StolG 

iSloM 

1              1 

20f.3U|WHoMUi)ioea 

yvara  {  yuan.     I'lvuik 

11.7T0     G.inw     s,iM 

S  i:33  3;S 

8,791  ■    3.Kia     a.Mi 

5iS  S  sm 

2a.oid      !>.*:*     0,0771 

■bDVC. 

'  o"i* 

1«1 

«  "fo" 

S  ami  00. 

ToliU. 

411.769 

as 

P«r. 

i 

ill 

0,752 

7,SS0 
e:I60 

is? 

Ii.fl05 

oa.8 

Tft4 

wn 

712 

7i;d 

IS 

islni  iioliiiS  iv.iijo  n,o24 

12,387  |m,bM     13,  14      1»,2W 

T<W 

3^T7S 

UKS 

'*ifS'Vir^Hl^l!'!i'^s.'s 

7.J13 

403. 4M 

70.  S 

70.S 

1 

ProfeitionM  of  eKigraids  conreyed  from  Bamburg,  1B79  lo  18U3. 


1870,  ; 

1890, 

lee. 

19,050 

'5:S 

TO,  ISO 
2.K,-7 

113,  Kl 

1883. 

30,  MS 
23.  SM 

a>,48i 

Total. 

n,65i  i 
4,ooa  1 

S:S: 

5,7«i 
~4.8«4  i 

IJ.7C1 

H,»«t 

y.wi 

''  iiiis  1 

123,  131 

74,274 
05^737 

35.702 

J10,5M 

As  reganU  tbo  number  of  enii;;raiits,  Btatistics  lor  ii  Mcrics  of  years 

'  conld  be  obtained  only  for  tbo  Kingdom  of  Sii\<iiiy.    Ttiu  einijpntioQ 

ftwD  Saxony  during  the  years  1S73  to  1SS5  i.s  sbowri  in  tlit)  following 


'    Uilo.       Fcmnlt 


If.  I    Tuti 


r.0\  TOO  .  ifhii  "('faiili'iVv'i/.  '     '  '        . 

420  I        l,:tl4         JuTi.l 1,;47 

'  Pot  Uic  year  18S5  statistics  wenr  olitiiiii;i1)Ie  lor  tlic  total  emigration 
*"  D  the  states  comprised  in  tbia  eousiiliii-  tlistiii;!,  iind  1  subjoia  the 
8  togeUior  with  those  of  tho  total  emigration  from  tbo  German 
H.  Ei.  157 13 
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Ein])ire  for  the  siime  year.  As  at  least  00  per  cent,  of  the  omignints  go 
to  tbe  United  States,  a  couiparisoii  of  tbe  figures  will  show  with  a  very 
near  approximation  to  trutli  the  extent  to  whicli  Saxony  and  tlie  Thu- 
riugan  states  contribute  to  the  (5ennan  innnigration  into  America. 


StAto. 


Kiti;:(1(>ni  of  Suxony 

Saxi'-Wi'inmr 

Sa\c-Alt«>iiliiii|; 

SAxr-lJotliii 

UiMiHA  A .  r« 

UOUHH  J .  Ii * 

Total 

0(*riiinn  Kmpiit> 4r».  i«l(»,  >7 


Po|inlutioii 

PropnrlMiB 

I'opitlatioii. 

kiluii 

in*  tor. 

* 

KiiiirzrautH. 

or 

p«>IiuUlHm. 
Prr  rt-Hf 

:{,  171),  l«s 

•:vi 

•J,  ■"«•. 

nr 

:s!:{,i>4M 

h7.  1 

4JI 

I^ 

Mil.  I'Jti 

11.M.7 

l-l- 

1U>.T17 

inl. 

i';7 

.  u 

170.2 

11 

^J 

IIJ,  llh 

ir..? 

i*^ 

.l»*7 

4,Olt<..'iS7 

w    •    •           •     * 

:i.N»5 

« 

4r».i.|o,>7 

h;.  0 

lU.t.  Gil* 

.= 

It  is  clear  from  these  tigures  that,  although  the  density  of  the  iki|iu* 
lation  in  this  consular  district  is  double  the  average  density  of  the 
population  of  the  (lernian  Knipire  the  emigration  is  only  twu-iinbs  of 
tbe  average  i>ercentage  of  emigration  from  (iermany. 

It  may  reasonably  be  coiicIutU'd  that  the  special  <!aus('s  which  iudoee 
emigration  in  certain  ])arts  of  the  JOmpire  arc  absent  in  Saxony  and 
the  Thuringian  states,  and  that  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  uonnal 
cmi;rration  from  a  fairlv  thriving;  district. 


(:LA^>SKS  or   KMIGKANTS. 

With  respect  to  the  classes  of  ]>ersons  who  emigrate,  and  thcreasoDf 
by  which  they  are  inlluencMMl,  I  hav(>  lurn  favored  with  infornialMM 
from  the  statistical  department  of  the  Saxon  (iovernment,  from  theoai- 
nent  Jurist,  Dr.  von  Ilolt/nidortV,  of  .Munich,  and  from  the  agents  of  tfc0 
N<»rth-(ierman  Lh>yd,  the  Hamburg- American,  the  Netln*rhinds-Atlieri* 
can,  and  the  Kfd  Star  Stcamsliip  C.'ompauu's.  Agricultural  lalN»raS| 
small  farmers  and  landowners,  servants,  mechanics,  tradesmeii, ami 
small  manutacturers,  are  name<l  as  the  elas^es  from  which  the  VBI- 
grants  are  rhielly  drawn. 

According  to  Mr.  Kohlmann.  the  general  agent  of  the  North-Gcmai 
Lloyd,  whose  opinion  must  be  considered  autiu>ritative«  the  priudlAl 
contingent  is  furnished  by  the  industiial  classes,  particularly  by  thoM 
eonnccted  with  tlu*  building  trade — sueh  as  brick -layers,  raqieDttn^  . 
h>cksmiths,  joiners,  «!^e.  Smaller  nundiers  are  furnisliml  by  printoti 
machinists,  and  n^ardeiieis.  The  stiietly  a^iieultural  <*lasses  eiui|;nifti 
very  little,  esjieeially  of  late  >ears.  Owing,  however,  to  the  siiccill 
conditions  undi*r  which  a'^riculiun-  is  here  cairied  on,  it  is  very  |iOMi- 
ble  that  the  agricultural  population  re:dl,\  supplies  a  considerable  UOB* 
ber  of  those  who  emigrate  as  iiKhiNtilal  hands. 

The  causes  which  iailuence  einim;ttion  are,  as  might  be  ex|iecl6i| 
very  various,  but  tlurt*  is  geiiiMMl  :i^recrn<'i)'  that  the  principal  ctMl 
is  the  insuDiciciMV  of  eaihin,i:s  :t;iio!i'^  the  industrial  cla.*<ses.  ari«ii| 
from  over  coiiipetitinn  among  tin*  U'liknien.  In  tin*  agricultural  |m)|iI* 
lation  it  takes  the  form  of  a  desiie  tor  the  easier  acipiisitiuii  of  '    * 
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Strikes  and  military  service  bavo  little  or  no  inflaence,  though  the  lat- 
ter cause  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  powerful,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  IVIr.  Neuer,  the  United  States  consular  agent  at  Gera,  the  class 
who  emigrate  to  avoid  military  service  is  increasing.  Considerable  in- 
ducement is  also  oftered  by  emigrants  already  settled  in  America,  who 
not  infrequently  pay  the  ])assago  money  of  relatives  left  behind. 

Among  other  causes,  failure  in  life,  fear  of  detection  in  some  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  and  political  dissatisfaction  inlluence  indi  vid  uals,  but  have 
no  effect  on  the  character  of  the  emigration  in  general. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  EiNnCIRANTS. 

The  social  condition  of  the  classes  from  which  the  emigrants  are  drawn 
may  be  described  as  good.    The  state  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Sax- 
ony is  depicted  in  an  essay  by  Ilerr  von  Langsdorff,  published  in  1883 
(Die  Muerlichen  ZusUinde  in  Dciitschland,  Vol.  II,  pj).  11)3-220).     It  ap- 
IKsirs  from  this  essay  that  the  greater  part  of  the  farms  in  the  King- 
dom of  Saxony  are  of  small  extent,  varying  from  one-halt*  to  500  acres, 
not  10  per  cent,  exceeding  the  hvtter  figure.    They  are  also  practi- 
cally indivisible,  owing  to  the  operation  of  laws  passed  to  prevent  the 
indelinita  subdivision  and  eventual  absorption  of  such  small  estates. 
Nearly  all  these  small  farms  are  worked  by  their  owners,  and  descend 
in  the  family;  but  they  do  so  burdened  with  payment  of  the  share  of 
the  paternal  property  which,  according  to  Saxon  law,  is  due  to  every 
diiUl..    The  younger  agricultural  population,  therefore,  falls  into  two 
classes,  a  smaller,  which  succeeds  to  the  parental  estate,  and  a  larger, 
which  lias  little  prospect  of  acquiring  land  except  by  marriage,  but  has 
au  easily  reiilized  capital  charged  on  the  farm.    Of  this  latter  class 
8ome  remain  in  the  country  as  laborers  and  servants,  others  realize  their 
capital,  migrate  to  the  towns,  and  are  there  absorbed  into  the  industrial 
class.    The  owner  of  the  farm  frequently  finds  himself  unable  to  strug- 
gle ajjainst  the  burden  of  the  mortgages,  sells  the  property  to  a  lar^^e 
adjoining  owner,  and  emigrates  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  (•ai)ital 
to  America. 

The  mode  of  life  of  these  people  is  said  to  he  simple  and  healthy. 
Their  food  consists  of  bread  and  potatoes,  with  the  addition  of  dairy 
produce  and  vegetables, dried  peas,  beans,  ^c,  .Meat,  (•oiisistin;4chielly 
of  bome-fed  pork,  is  also  not  infrequent  on  their  tables,  and  theco;isnmp- 
tion  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

The  agricultural  laborers  on  the  larger  estates  apj)ear  also  to  he  well 
cared  for.     Their  wages  are  low,  but  they  rereive  pay  in  kind.     The 
amount  of  tin;  wages  varies  according  as  board  is  included  or  not;  the 
i:      average  in  1881,  as  gained  by  Ilerr  von  Langsdorlf  from  the  .statements 
of  several  large  i>roprietors,  was  as  follows: 

laborers.  '  With  food,     ^^''tl'^it 

Mark.  M'rk. 

Un 0.  sr.  J.  .'.2 

TToiiM n  .  •''*>  .  f»') 

r          Cbildrvn .1"  . 'i- 

I 

'^  *■  -         - - ._---------- 

r       In  addition  to  this,  the  laborer  frecjuently  possesses  a  small  cottage 
^    and  garden,  or  lives  at  an  easy  rent  in  one  of  the  farmer's  cottages, 

\ 
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iHiceiviu^  at  tlio  same  time  a  pieiui  of[ifi*ound  aliiiOHt  iviil  fnHr.  Tlir 
*'  laborer'^  field/'  whieli  is  usually  planted  \virli])(»tatoes,  is  alno  plowoil 
by  the  land-owner's  team. 

The  larj:;e  towns  exenrise  an  attraetive  inttiienee  upon  the  InlmnTs 
also.    This  is  traceable  to  their  period  of  military  serviiH't  whieh  l>rin;;s 
them  in  eontuet  with  town  life  ami  ereates  a  distastt*  lor  thi.  eoiitiffry. 
The  laborer  then  settles  in  the  suburbs  and  swells  the  nuudHT  of  indn.N 
trial  workers. 

In  the  Thurin^^ian  states,  it  a)ipeai*s  from  an  essay  in  the  :ilNi\e 
mentioned  eolleetion  (/>*>  la ntl trirthticlui/l lick- bit mr lichen  VrrhiitfuiH^r 
lies  WeimariMchcn  KreineM),  that  tin*  (*ondition  of  the  aj;rieultnral  |Nipti 
lation  is  not  so  ^ood.  The  eomparative^yjii^h  rent  whieh  is  paid  for 
small  allotments  induces  nniny  snndl  farmers  to  underlet  their  laml  in 
small  parcels.  A  class  of  agriculturists  is  thus  i)rodneed  who  eiiltivatp 
a  small  patch  of  ground,  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent, 
and  lead  a  miserable  existencre.  A  further  evil  is  pnKlueed  by  the  faet 
that  many  artisans  who  cultivate  a  piece  of  ^nuind  in  their  leisure  time, 
are  led  by  various  causes  to  neglect  their  handicraft  for  aj^rieultun*  with- 
out bein<:  able  to  nmke  the  latter  pay.  They  almost  invariably  fall  into 
difliculties  and  frequently  into  poverty.  The  district  to  which  this  de- 
scription prii^cipally  applies  is  Weimar,  ami  it  will  be  obs(*rve<l  that  th^i 
emigration  thence  is  relativel}'  greater  than  in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

As  reganls  mechanics  and  worknlen,  no  statistics  an^  at  hand,  lint 
some  idea  of  their  condition  may  be  found  in  the  income-tax  statiHtics. 
( >f  the  entire  population  of  Saxony,  in  1884, 85  per  cent,  had  an  income 
of  less  than  1,10<)  marks  a  year ;  another  10  per  cent,  had  an  incomeiip 
to  L>,200  marks ;  an<l  tlu^  remainder  from  2,L>(K)  up  to  ],tHM),0<)0  and  o\*er. 
Ah  persons  witli  from  800  to  3,300  marks  annual  income  an'  clj^^ned  bv 
thetaxauthoritiesabovethc  '^  poor  "and  among  the'*  middle  **chi88eS|Wp 
nniy  infer  that  the  average  wages  of  a  workman  or  mechanic  will  var>'  fnim 
],1<K)  to  LViOO  marks,  according  to  his  skill  and  the  demand  for  hislalior. 
At  present  the  demand  for  labor  in  Saxony,  although  brisk,  is  exctMNlnl 
by  the  supply.     Prices  accordingly  hav<»  greatly  fallen,  and  the  msijoritr 
of  mechanics  are  unable  to  save,  and  have  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
«'arnings  on  clothes,  food,  and  otlier  necessari<*s.     it  is,  therefore,  eaHJly 
conceivable  that  these  classes,  with  the  small  masters  and  mannfarl- 
urtTs,  would  feel  the  im])uise  to  emigration  m(U'(»  strongly  thaiithca;;- 
rienltural  classes.    This  view,  which  agrees  with  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Kohlmann,  already  quoted,  receiv<>s  eontirmation  from  the  statMioi 
furnished  by  the  statistical  de])artment  of  the  Saxon  (lOvernmeiU 
fn>m  which  it  appears  that  workmen,  mechanics,  manufaetureni,  and 
tradesnu'U  form  nuire  than  r>0  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  hav^^deoat- 
uralized  themselves  lM»tween  1S7S  and  issri. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  both  agricultural  and  indnatitil 
emigrants  is  usually  g(NHl.  Trnm  their  mode  of  life  they  liavo  but  frv 
wants:  they  do  not  marry  too  <'arly,  but  their  families  art*  generally 
large.  As  a  rule,  tln'y  are  people  of  resolution,  ready  to  face  hani  work, 
for  it  is  now  generally  un<lerslood  th;it.  although  the  pn>s|H*et8  nisi\  Iv 
better,  the  work  in  Ameri<*a  is  fullv  as  hard  as  in  (lennanv.     In  nenHy 

7  •  •  • 

every  cas(»  they  an*  provided  witli  <-nougli  capital  to  enable  them  I" 
l<M)k  around  tliem  for  some  timr  before  tliev  finallv  settle. 

The  trans]>ortati(»n  of  idiots  (»r  paupcis  is  unknown.  Idiots  :in*  ram 
for  in  the  asylums,  which  an*  cheap  and  t*asily  arcM's^ibh* ;  p.miH*r^ait 
deterred  by  the  strh't  enforcenn*nt  of  the  iiaup<*r  laws  in  New  Yolk 
Harbor.     Even  emigrants  who  an.'  not  paupers  are  sonietiniett  detm*' 
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b3'  tbc  belief  that  to  laud  iu  America  tbey  will  be  required  to  prove 
their  possession  of  a  larger  sum  than  they  are  actually  able  to  command. 
Very  iKX)r  people,  who  arc  likely  to  become  a  burden  on  the  community, 
are  firom  time  to  time  sent  over  by  their  town  or  parish ;  but  this  is  not 
clooe  unless  there  are  relatives  in  America  who  can  receive  them  or 
even  pay  their  passage  for  them.  In  those  cases  the  emigrants  are  sup- 
plied with  new  clothes  and  a  sum  of  money,  so  tliat  they  cannot  strictly 
lie  reckoned  as  paupers.  Their  cliara(;ter  is,  in  general,  not  bad.  Tliey 
have  become  poor,  either  through  their  own  fault  or  from  the  conditions 
of  life ;  but  they  have  mostly  Ji  desire  to  work  their  way  up  again. 

To  a  special  category  belong  those  members  of  wealthy  families  wJio 
have  recklessly  got  into  debt  and  emigrate  to  America  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ooyeiing  their  lost  fortune.  Officers  and  students  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  class.  Such  persons  are  also  sent  for  a  tri])  to  the  Statues 
by  their  parents  or  friends  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  moral  improve- 
ment; bat  the  effect  is  generally  the  reverse. 

The  small  influence  of  these  classes  of  persons  on  the  character  of  the 
emigration  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  idiocy  and  vagrancy  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  public  and  private  asylums  for  tlie  insane 
had  a  daily  average  in  1884  of  3,64G  patients,  of  whom  some  were  in- 
wne  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  others  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
drink. 

In  1885  no  less  than  18,340  cases  of  punishment  for  vagrancy  occurred, 
o(  which  11,995  were  in  the  first  and  fourth,  or  winter,  ciuarters,  and 
(,296  in  the  second  and  third,  or  summer,  quarters ;  of  40  the  date  of  pun- 
ishment was  not  reported.  Of  the  entire  number  only  701  were  females. 
The  liirge  increase  in  the  numbers  in  the  winter  quarters  shows  that  a 
large  nnmberofmen earn  a  precarious  subsistence  during  the  summer  and 
ttiBt  by  beggary  during  the  winter.  And  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
these  cases  probably  represent  repeated  punishments  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals, it  is  clejir  tliat  no  very  large  proportion  of  them  swell  the  num 
berof  the  emigrants.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  ol'  the. 
females. 

ATTITUDE   OF   THE   GOVEUNMENT. 

Theattitude  of  theSaxon  Governinent  ij^  neutral ;  emigration  is  neither 
^cooraged  nor  discouraged.  The  agents  of  emigration  companies  an» 
wbjected  to  a  very  strict  cjontrol.  They  hav(i  to  obtain  a  concession, 
<l6{M)6it  security,  and  keej)  their  registers  and  contracts  iu  a  manner  ap- 
pw)ve<l  by  the  Government.  Tlic  conditions  under  which  the  business 
of  an  emigration  agent  can  be  carried  on  do  not  appear  to  be  so  nii- 
Dutely  laid  down  as  in  the  free  seaports  and  other  States  which  have  a 
greater  interest  in  emigration  ;  but  T  am  informed  that  in  no  German 
States  are  the  actions  of  the  agents  watched  witli  greater  vigilanc<».  tlian 
in  Saxony. 

The  press,  however,  is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  emigration,  and  the 
falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  emigrants  in  the  last  few  years  is  attributed 
to  the  circulation  of  biKl  news  from  America  iu  the  newspapers.  It  is 
even  said  that  favorable  n^ports  tending  to  an  increase  of  emigration 
have  l)een  refused  publication.  The  bad  condition  of  the  lal>or  market 
iuAmericii  has  also  had  a  dire(jt  eilect  in  the  diminution  of  eniigra- 
tioo,  from  the  fact  that  latterly  much  fewer  prepaid  tickets  have  been 
tot  by  emigrants  to  their  friends  here  than  formerly,  (rood  authorities 
^also  incline<l  to  attribute  the  de(^liue  partly  to  tiie  natural  reaction 
;  fiom  the  great  wave  of  emigration  in  lSS()-188.*i,  and  i>artly  to  the  a(!t- 
Oal  improvement  of  the  labor  market  in  ISaxony  since  that  i)eriod. 
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Special  privileges  or  facilities  to  cmigrauts  do  not  exist  iu  Saxony. 
On  some  Prussian  milways  a  party  of  not  less  than  thirt^*^  etoigrautSt 
traveling  by  the  same  train,  ciin,  upon  application  to  the  uiaoager,  lie 
carried  in  third-class  cars  at  fourth-class  rates,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  about  50  ])er  cent,  on  tlie  fare ;  but  this  practice  isuukuown 
in  Saxony. 

Societies  for  the  facilitation  of  emigration  have  also  been  formed  from 
time  to  time,  but  dissensions  among  the  members  of  the  committeeB 
have  soon  endexl  them.  They  have  never  had  any  perceptible  iniluenee 
on  emigration.  The  only  real  assistance  ever  offered  is  that  already 
mentioned,  where  families  are  aided  to  join  their  relatives  in  America. 

SAM'L  ROLFE  MILLAR, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeipsiCj  September  2G,  1880. 
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REPORT  OF  00K8UL  MONAQUAS. 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF   THE  OOUNTBY. 

It  may  not  be  witliout  pertinence  to  this  problenj  of  emigration  to  add 
a  word  statistically,  and  otherwise,  too,  in  relation  to  the  social,  moral, 
and  economic  condition  of  the  ])eople  from  among  whose  m^isses  oar 
stream  of  emigrants  is  continually  swollen. 

"The  ogre  War,"  said  a  witty  Frenchman,  *' requires  as  much  for  bis 
digestion  as  for  his  meals."  The  German  military  system,  rendered 
nec^essary  by  h(»r  i)Osition  and  France's  continued  menace,  is  eating  up 
the  nation's  sustenance. 

Either  of  two  things  is  certain :  the  greater  inducements  of  America  or 
statesmanshi[)  at  lierlin  has  given  the  United  States  2,000,000  intelli- 
gent (Jerman  citizens,  with  $15,000,000  to  each  200,000,  or  an  aggrepite 
of  >?  150,000,000  in  a  single  generation. 

In  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Baden,  during  the  year  1884,  there  wa«  a 
total  of  births  of  40,304,  of  which  number  4,345,  or  nejirly  10  per  cent, 
were  illegitimate,  or  happily  called  **  children  of  chance/' 

Of  these  4,345  Heidelberg,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000  and  a 
student  ])opulation  of  1,000,  is  held  responsible  for  380,  showing  at 
least  that  students  were  not  entirely  inactive  during  the  year;  Frei- 
burg, with  its  .'»0,401  ])opulation,  has  212  of  these  little  people  dot te<I 
olf  to  its  credit  in  the  annals  of  state;  Karlsruhe,  tlie  seat  of  the  Bailisl* 
(foveniment,  has  found  recreation  iu  giving  birth  to  172  to  a  |>opula- 
tion  of  41),301 ;  Mannheim,  a  great  business  city,  has  not  niorc  than  163 
to  a  population  of  53,405. 

THE   (CONDITION   OF   THE  PEOPLE. 

IIapi)ily,  ()n(»  does  not  have  to  reason  from  cause  to  etlecls  or  eftects 
back  to  <*auses  in  these  ])roblems,  for  both  lie  upon  the  surface  in  foil 
vi(^w  of  each  other.  Life  among  the  lowly  has  been  brought  <lo\vn  to 
that  happy  d(»gree  of  refundment  where  i)eople  get  just  enough  to  top 
IVoin  starving,  but  not  enough  to  injure  their  organs  of  digestion.  The 
argument  that  people  can  live  cheaper  than  in  America  has  no  fouuda- 
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tioD  in        -    «        or  two  rooms  poorly  foniished  for  a  familyi  meala 

eoiMfatii  A    In  ^tatoes  and  potato-^soap,  meat  on  boUdayai 

vill  bu  c  1  with  New  England's*  five  and  six  rooms 

to  m  flui  fly.  t  UK  ui       r  bntter,  meat,  and  vegetables  every  day, 

wiQi  tho  1         u  sa\ings*banksy  with  land  and  houses  bnUt 

and  own     m  uMtoy  ease   by  factory  and  farm  operatives.    When  one 

has  to  pay  16, 10,  and  17  c    its  a  pound  for  beef;  50  cents  for  sliced  ham, 

25  OQQts  rar  ham  when  yo    buy  '^bone  and  fat  and  all;"  milk  6, 7,  and  8 

eoBtaper  liter  (a  trifle  over  a  quart);  Apollinaris  water  (and  the  springs 

30  miles  away)  8  cents  a  bottle  by  the  100;  i>oor  coffee  (the  best  seems 

poor)  40  to  60  cents  per  pound;  chocolate  32  and  35  cents  per  pound: 

dioes  ftom  93  to  86  per  psir  (ready  made)  j  straw  hats  (not  near  as  good 

or  handsomely  made  as  American)  11  marks,  or  $3  (America's  better  ones 

■dling  for  $2);  stiff  hats  (felt)  fiS  to  $4  (usually  $2  and  $2.50  in  the 

Slates);  a  pair  of  decent  pantaloons  from  95  to  88  per  pair,  one  fails  to 

detect  a  balance  in  fiivor  of  C     many. 

In  the  matter  of  proparin,  lood  the  Grcrmans  are  mora  economical 
than  people  in  Amcnrica.  Tt  "e  is  absolutely  no  waste ;  even  the  bones 
are  taken  and  crushed  and  b  tken  to  mix  into  stews  and  soups.  They 
Make  stews  of  bones  and  met  s,  thus  retaining  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
their  valnable  pnqpMBrties  an  rendering  it  easier  of  digestion.  The 
doas^eovered  stew-pot  takes  i  t  place  of  the  American  n*ying-pan,  or 
**  Vito : "  hence  moro  nutriti^  to  a  cubic  inch  of  food  so  prepu^  than 
to  a  came  foot  of  rump-steak  i.  d  into  sole-leather  by  America's  work* 
^  classes.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  statement 
flit  one  should  drink  but  little  at  his  meals.  The  absence  of  drinks, 
ttpedally  hot  ones,  partly  aocm  utsfor  the  Grerman's  red  cheeks  and  fine 
toeth.  He  eats  mostly  bread  a  d  potatoes  (rye  bread). 
A  young  man  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  will  pull  a  *^  chunk  "  of 
brnd,  black  pudding,  and  a  jack-knife  out  of  bis  pocket,  eat  a 
jIMRB  meal  in  the  cars  or  on  the  street,  and  as  you  look  on  and  observe 
jib  red  face,  filled  with  the  blood  of  health,  you  can't  help  remembering 
^  bat  many  American  l)oy8  would  redden  with  shame  if  compelled  to  carry 
their  dinner  in  a  dinner-pail.  A  colored  man  once  called  at  the  office ; 
he  had  l)eeu  trying  for  years  to  scrape  money  enough  together  to  go  over 
vith  his  little  family  to  tho  States.  He  said  he  could  not  live  as  his 
Bermau  fellow-workmen  live ;  bo  could  not  j^et  used  to  it.  He  said, "  I 
riBli  I  could."  Yet,  as  before  remarked,  they  seem  healthy.  Among 
ke  explanations  for  this  healthy  appearance  is  that  old  saw,  *'It  is  not 
hat  one  eats,  but  what  one  digests,  that  makes  him  strong." 

* 

BEGGING. 

'Vom  the  fe^-system,  which  is  carried  so  far  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
etimes  to  know  whether  tliey  shouldn't  "  tip  "  tho  proprietor,  down 
'le  regular  systematic  alms-beggar,  one  meets  begging  or  signs  of  it 
vwhere.    Large  plates  on  the  street  doors  of  every  house  in  town 
'y  tell  the  luckless  tramp  tHat  tlie  inmates  are  members  of  a  union 
8t  street  and  house  begging.    On  the  lirst  house  one  meets  enter- 
village  you  see  a  sign  makyiir  known  to  beggars  that  they'll  be 
led,  yet  begging  is  continually  carried  on. 

«k of  Ne w EngluDd  bccauso  I  nm  fiiinilinr  with  tho  lifcof  itn  iiiduHtrial-labor- 
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CLOTHlNc;   AND   LAND. 

The  clothing  of  the  people  as  a  nde  is  warm  and  heavy.  Girls  here 
wear  stronger  shoes  than  boys  in  Ameriea,  and  most  boys,  eveu  of 
what  might  be  called  well-to-do  classes,  wear  great  heavy  hob-nailetl 
shoes,  snch  as  one  sees  and  wonders  at,  on  the  feet  of  men  working  in 
rolling-mills  and  fonndries. 

Laud  is  frightfnlly  dear.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  emigration,  as 
it  is  also  one  of  the  nnderlying  (manses  of  the  large  duties  levied  on 
American  wheat  to  protect  (lennan  farmers. 

In  1877,  the  last  year  of  which  I  find  returns,  31  \}Qr  cent,  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  who  died  were  worth  upwards  of  $50();  in  Franco  tlie  nom 
ber  was  124,  Germany  S.],  Italy  4,  SSpain  4.],  Kussia  1,  notwitbHtandiDg 
the  fact  that  Germany  had  alrea<ly  lH»en  six  years  in  that  career  of  pros- 
perity that  succeeded  the  French  war,  and  that  Italy  bad  followed  tlie 
victorious  standard  of  Emmanuel  to  the  Quirinal  through  tbc  gates  of 
Rome. 

The  exteriors  of  tlie  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  clean ;  but  often  cue  finds  in 
back  yards  terrible  fdth  and  smells;  and  in  the  ex)untr3', liefore  the  front 
door,  hogs  wallowing  in  holes  (illecl  with  liquid  manure.  For  this  the 
l>eople  are  themselves  to  blanus  for  the  Govennnent  does  cverytbing 
in  itJ<  power  to  secure  health  and  cleaidiness. 

In  tlie  country  a   whole  family  will  be  found  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  in  one  room  ;  and  in  large  cities,  although  it  is  strictly  forbitl* 
den,  two  small  families  will  occujiy  one  room  together;  and  not  infrp- 
quently,  I  am  informed,  li50  persons  will  be  found  in  one  tenement-hooiw 
50  by  TiO  feet  an<l  4  stories  high.     Such  houses  are  the  be«t  paying  m 
the  cities.    A  smart  walk  of  tifty-one  minutes  by  my  little  cousin,  a  M 
of  fourteen  years,  embraced  the  entire  city  of  Mannheim,  with  a|N)pab- 
tion  now  estimated  at  05,()0() ;  yet  allowance  must  Ih)  made  for  si|uams 
panide-places,  yards,  iS:c.,  and  it  must  In*  rememlM>re<l.  that  no  citTiB 
Germany  has  such  wide,  regular  streets. 

LAUOK    LK(iISLATI<)N. 

Legislation  ])rotects  the  inventor  and  working  ehisses  to  a  degicf 
that  in  our  country  would  be  considt^red  dangerous  to  that  individual 
freedom  which  is  among  the  highest  atlribules  of  American  citizenfthip^ 
A  ban<l-master  was  severely  punished  by  a  heavy  tine  for  bu.vinj^oae 
libn'tto  of  a  musical  coinposition  (which  tin*  author  had  registered)  ail 
making  co]>ies  thercfnun  with  \n*n  and  ink  for  the  difi'erent  nicmbenof 
his  band. 

Various  are  the  mrtluMls  of  ])atcrnal  legislation  that  have  been  l^ 
sorted  to  tomakrthe  people  contented  with  their  U)t.  InsanuM  tf 
persons  against  sickness,  the  ])ayment  of  certain  sums  quarterly  by  em- 
ployers to  sup]H)rt  hos]iitals,  i^ic,  thv  accident  laws,  aire  so  nnun i— 
that  they  can  be  nierdy  alludiMl  to  in  passing.  They  illnstnite  flmde 
sire  of  the  Government  to  make  the  ])eople  leel  that  they  have  friesii 
at  court.     The  individual  is  lost  sight  t.W     Institutions  nloue  arc  aces* 

The  ]abon>r  who  falls  siek  or  ine<*ts  with  a  severe  afxsident  iseaiti 
for,  eviMi  to  the  limits  of  lite. 
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Kfly-two  pep  cent,  of  those  returned  to  Baden  were  over  twenty-five 
l«ua  old,  wliile  70.93  per  cent,  of  tUono  who  went  to  tbe  United  States 
lera  nnder  twenty-flro  yeara. 

The  following  table  presents  a  review  of  tbo  percentages  assigned  to 
nrions  callings,  trades,  or  professions : 


igT&  1 1870. 1  ima  j  iMi.  1  i«gi. 

1 

Pr.ei.lPr.el.  Pr.et.  Pr.cLPr.tt. 
O.0;ll,ll  ;  II.;  .  1B.S'    0,1 

M.7  ii:,j   ;  3o:»    llr,:  ky 

11.:]  ;/iV 

Pr.  (t.ljV.  el.  Pr.cl.  Pr.  ct.  Pr.  el. 

'•«.«. 

U'.t\ti.l    l^ftol  Vl        H.3 
ll.a|l3.0    '  10.7     22.0       1S.B 

L  glance  at  these  tabli's  pi-esonts  Uiv.  fact  that  the  largest  numbers 
'w  emisrauts  an;  driiwii  tVnni  the  farmiu;;  population  ;  while  on  tbe 
r  hand  tbe  largest  nmiiber  of  tho-'^e  who  rctUFii  from  the  States  to 
igain  in  Uailen  are  biLsiness  men,  men  who  retiini  having  acquired 
ieS8  skill  and  dollars,  during  years  which,  had  they  remainetl  in 
any,  would  have  Iweii  spent  in  the  army. 

lie  governmental  returns  one  finda  that  the  property  of  93  persons 
itnrnetl  from  the  States  and  took  up  citi/.ennhip  again  nmountetl 
658  marks  (a  mark  being  equal  to  23  cents),  and  of  1,52G  persons 
?nt  to  the  States  C."i3,iHl4  marks.  "  So  far  as  returns  have  been 
the  re])ort  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  emigrant  from  Itadeu  carried 
m  333  marks,  or  a  little  less  than  *100;  while  each  person  who 
•1  brought  3,W«)  marks,  or  nearly  81,00". 
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Tho  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  auionnts  of  inoney. 
how  distributed,  brou  j^ht  to  tbe  CTnited  States  by  emiprrnnts  oat  of  B 
from  1S42  to  1882,  inclasive : 


Year. 


Sum  of 
money  OS  in- 
herited, Slc. 


Help  money 

iVom 
friends,  Slc. 


.  >     Marks. 

18a I        843,341 


1881. 

1880 

187l>-'79 

18»-'00 

180a.'«5 

18S0.'M 

1840.'40 ! 

1840.-42 


1,023,709 
018,000 
8.848,300 
6. 028, 047 
3,  fiOS,  178 

15,000.705 
0,772,037 

40,711,310 


Marks. 

12. 070 

48.373 

42,138 

MO,  430 

122,371 

180,070 

2,865.058 

200,376 

3, 657, 381 


ToUl. 

AToraf^ 
per  bead. 

Markt. 

• 
Markt. 

855,811 

471.5 

1,072,082 

415.5 

060,133 

516. 5 

8.034.030 

008.6 

0.051,812 

581.3 

3.685.848 

463.0 

18.706,753 

310.5 

10.072,318 

467.0 

50,308,601 

430.0 

Konber 
ofpefaona 

WitlKNIt 

money  in- 
herited. 


1.681 

1.M5 

l,&K3 

5»»D 

1.483 

'l.OM 

'10.660 

^2.400 

St.  MO 


Eaih 


Mi 

1. 

1. 

1. 

13. 

4. 

21. 
II. 
63. 


*Eatimated. 

The  report  goes  on  to  lament  that  in  1882  G44,404  marks  were  ca 
to  America  by  emigrants.  It  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
imperfect  reports  were  made  and  kept  prior  to  1865.  Acconliug  to 
nite  retnnis,  50,000,000  marks,  bone,  muscle,  skill,  have  gone  oat  t 
rich  the  United  States.  To  this  number  the  compilers  add  the 
mated  nnmbers  not  accounted  for,  basing  their  estimates  upon  eo 
tare,  comparisons,  &c.,  until  the  amount  of  money  carried  away  amc 
to  03,624,000  marks,  or  over  $15,000,000,  for  theferand  Dachy  of  B 
alone. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 


As  causes  of  the  emigration  wo  find,  taking  the  first  287  persons, 
167  were  induced  by  relatives  and  friends  in  America,  81  ha\ing 
their  passage  prepaid  ;  50  went  filled  with  tho  hope  of  l»ettering  I 
own  condition  and  the  future  of  their  families  ;  46  went  because  ol 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  business  or  occupation  here;  2  ^ 
because  of  small  amount  of  property  possessed,  and  with  desire  t 
crease  it;  13  went  to  other  parts  of  Germany  ;  1  went  into  Dutch 
tary  service,  and  1  went  because  of  marriage  to  a  foreigner — 287. 

In  1882  the  emigration  from  Ba<len  was  as  follows : 

Pc 

By  Havre I 

By  Antwerp ^ 1 

By  Bremen 

By  Hfuubiir<; 

Total I 

If  to  this  we  add  the  number  of  i>ersons  who  went  without  giviog 
notice,  we  get  12,000  as  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Baden  iu 
year  1882.  Of  the  5,290  that  sailed  from  Antwerp,  Bremen,  and  h 
burg  3,048  were  males ;  2,242  females.  The  destination  of  5,229  oi 
a  total  ot*5,2tM)  was  the  United  i:»tates;  among  these  were  3,027  at 
In  onler  to  present  a  comparison  with  former  yeiirs  and  to  fieo  Bad 
relative  numbers,  compared  with  the  Empire,  the  following  table, 
bracing  years  from  1872  to  1882,  is  presented: 
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Y6M-. 


1073. 

1«74. 

187S. 

4S7«. 

isn. 

W78. 


T«ytall87S-'n 


By  German  porta  and 
Antwerp. 


By  Havre. 


I 


Empire.    ;     Baden.     >    Empire.         Baden. 


103.638 

45,112 

30,773 

28. 3« 

21.064 

24.217 

33,327 

106,100 

210.547 

193,687 

707,823 


4,372 

2,001 

1,(00 

843 

7H6 

1.022 
4,807 
A.82:> 
5.200 


0,770 

'.'.511 

1,480 

1,268 

939 

).309 

2.485 

10. 757 

10,  251 

0,590 


27,580 


47.455 


0.713 
5.054 
5,410 


1 

1 

Total  oot 

Total  out 

of  Baden 

of  Baden. 

to  United 

1 

SUtre. 

2,590  ' 

2,255 

1.  257  , 

887 

-    H18 

:i9J 

7« 

275 

501 

191 

700 

362 

1.300 

789 

3,888 

3.292 

4.445 

3.990 

8,405 

3,077 

19.887 


15.511 


The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  numbers,  by  the  differout 
ports,  who  left  Baden : 


1882 
1881 
18SO 


narrew 


5.41C 
5. 054 
0.713 


Antwerp.  •    Bremen.      Hambarg.        Total 


2. 710 

:i,oo2 

1,746 


i.sac 

1.K07 
2.  337 


038 

I.OIO 

7K4 


10,700 
11,470 
11.580 


With 
paperii. 


Per  cent  of 

tbosowho 

'tookpai>er«. 


3.077 
3.000 
3,  29J 


33  G 
3H.  7 
33.  (i 


I  am  informed  by  letter  from  the  state  department  of  Daden,  as  well 
ae  by  tlie  report,  that  many  fjo  without  giving  notice*  either  of  intention 
or  departure;  hence  the  small  i)ercentage  of  those  who  go  with  pa|)ers. 

After  accurate  observation  and  study  of  returns  made  by  the  Tnited 
States  Government,  also  by  reference  to  birth,  death,  and  other  returns, 
in  Baden,  the  compilers  express  the  opinion  that  the  numbers  given  are 
to  l>e  increased  fully  one-half;  or,  more  accurately,  distributed  over  se- 
ries of  years,  the  period  from  1840  to  18.jO  would  be  increased  bv  one- 
fourth;  ia">0  to  18G0  by  oue-thinl ;  ISGO  to  1880  by  twothinls  ;  1870  to 
1874  by  1 ;  1875  to  1871)  by  U. 

Thus  aiided  to,  we  have  lor  the  years  between  1840  to  1849  about 
29,000  persons;  1850  to  1859,  95,000 ;  18G0  to  18G9, 3:3,000 ;  1870  to  1874, 
19,000;  1875  to  1879,  5,000 ;  1880  to  1882,  33,775.  The  ligures  incivased 
by  38,000,  those  giving  no  notice,  give  a  total  of  emigrants  from  Baden 
of  219,000  persons,  or  85,000  more  than  returned,  by  statistics. 

The  sum  of  money  in  marks  carrie<l  away  by  these  ])ersons  may  Im* 
distribote^l  over  the  period  as  follows-:  1810  to  1849,  13,500,000  marks; 
1850  to  1859,  29,500,000  marks ;  1800  to  18G9, 17,(KK),(HK)  marks ;  1870  to 
1879,21,000,000  marks;  1880 to  1883,10,500,000  marks, or  in  all  99,(MH),(MM> 
marks.  Of  this  vast  sum  (nearly  $25,000,000)  a  part  was  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  journey  from  the  native  towns  and  villages  of  the  emigrants  to  the 
port  of  sailing. 

In  conclusion  the  report  draws  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  for  1880,  in  which  it  appears  that  1,900,742  (lermaii- 
boni  citizens  were  to  be  found  in  the  Unite<l  States,  of  whom  127,885 
were  bom  in  Baden;  743,227  in  Prussia;  171,099  in  Bavaria;  108,223 
in  Wurtemberg;  72,490  in  11  esse;  48,708  in  Saxony;  45,959  in  Mecklen- 
burg; 048,551  in  parts  not  specified.    Assigning  200,000  to  the  small 
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German  provinces,  Baden  wonld  claim  of  the  remaining  450,000  at  U 
30,000,  or  a  total  of  160,000. 

So  much  for  the  statistics  of  the  Government.  Every  effort  was  m 
to  secure  information  from  the  varions  emigration  agents. 

On  the  main  points  the  letters  all  agree.  The  only  point  of  differv 
is  that  one  or  two  claim  that  there  is  but  small  opi)osition  on  the  i 
of  the  Government  to  emigration,  so  long  as  the  parties  leave  evi 
thing  all  right  at  leaving. 

All  agents  arc  agreed  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigra 
are  farm  laborers ;  that  the  next  in  importance,  as  to  nunil>er8,  aro 
day  laborers;  that  a  few  skilled  mechanics,  school  toacbeni,  &ti^ t 
small  xiercentages  to  make  out  the  hundred. 

They  assign  as  caused)  (I)  inducements  held  out  by  relativcn  ; 
friends  in  America,  tickets  in  many  crises  being  sent^  (2)  desire  to ai 
military  service;  (3)  bunlensome  taxation;  (4)  desire  for  a  better  i 
freer  form  of  citizen ;  (5)  restraint  under  forms  of  Government  that  ] 
scribes  almost  the  daily  life  of  the  governed ;  (G)  hope  to  lift  their  c 
dren  from  the  horrible  plain,  on  the  dull  wastes  of  which  no  oasis  sa 
to  shine,  to  a  position  of  security  and  haxipiness,  free  from  tbe  tlioa 
of  mi  old  age  in  the  poor-house  or  u|>on  chanty.  They  say  that 
strong,  the  hopeful,  industrious,  and  brave  '^  go  down  to  tbe  sea  in  shij 
to  leave  home,  friends.  Fatherland,  to  build  8ucce.ss  and  homes  for  tl 
families.  In  a  few  cases  men  go  because  the  withered  dust  of  tbe  d 
hand  holds  lands  and  farms  against  the  living. 

In  conversation,  in  regard  to  socialism,  I  learned  that  it  takes 
stronger  form  than  a  desire  for  a  republic4in  form  of  government.  1 
socialistic  desire  is  shared  by  the  business  men,  who  give  funds  secret 
but  never  come  out  openly  as  advocates.  A  change  offers  to  them  t 
official  distinction  now  denied.  Many  editors  favor  it  because  of  fl 
dom  of  the  press,  &c. ;  the  masses,  because  of  its  many  advantages.  1 
number  who  follow  the  red  rag  are  zero. 

The  agents  say  the  i)eoph»  are  thrifty,  otherwise  they  coold  not  i 
would  not  go.  Lazy,  indolent  ]>eople  take  no  risks.  Only  thrifty,  f 
iioseful  people  can  save  something  out  of  50  and  (>0  cents  fier  dBj 
make  such  a  journey.  No  governmental  aid  is  given.  In  comniaiil 
where  certain  ]>roperty  rights  are  held  in  common,  a  man  will  seiL 
his  right  to  the  others,  and  with  what  he  obtains,  emigrate. 

The  French  an<l  Belgian  railroa<ls  offer  some  inducements  by  vs} 
cheai)er  rates  and  increased  weight  of  free  baggage.      I  take  pless 
in  submitting  tnuislations  of  two  of  the  many  letters  received  upon 
subject. 

[TransUtion  of  loltrni.) 

Ry  far  the  larj^ent  part  of  tlit'  omij^niiitH  aro  fanncni,  while  only  almiit  cine-fiM 
IHoiij;  to  the  mechaniral  :iii<l  ineix'antile  cIuhs  of  iiieu. 

The  CAiiHTH  of  emifrratioii  are  manifohl.  Tho  iiieauH  of  eaniiii};  a  liviof;  aoMMiK 
fariiiin)(  <*laH.M  );ro\vH  iiKtre  uiid  inon'  dillleiilt,  while  in  America  thir«  work  tHHBMi 
iN'tter  pay  and  a  lu^ffer  elianre  of  working  np  is  prenented.  Many  intimmmi,  imt 
farm  lift*  here,  arerpf  in  America  the  tirst  kind  of  employment  thatotVem,  ami  iai 
eam^M  they  remain  in  the  ni*\v  occnpation.  Skillful  meehanicH  fmi};rat4%  luml  by 
hi;;her  \va;;eM  paid  in  the  I'nited  States:  the  Hanit^  ean  al.««o  \to  iiaid  of  f«iiial«  I 
Hy  far  the  ^reatt>r  nunilMT  ;;i>  on  tht*  advier  <»r  relatives  and  fri<'nditaln*a«Iy  aettk 
America,  many  havin;;  prepaid  tiekrtNKiMit  to  them.  The  emi|;ranlM,  if  not  wal 
d<»,  aro  at  lea.st  ni>t  ])aiipers. 

Theni  an»  families  who  earry  pn»tty  nt'at  muiu'«  of  money  away  with  tbeiu.  i 
thin  very  <lay  wi«  wMit  a  family  ^^  liieh  i-arried  1  I.INH)  markN  in  eanh,  nml  in  anbnfft 
will  have  aM  much  more  sent  to  tliem  whrn  tli«*  property  left  behiiiil  if%  «li]i|iuan 
The  nuMt  (d'tlii*  emi;;rant  elass  lived  hereeouip.ir.itively  eomfortaldy  ;  their  lodf 
wen«  n(»t  tmi  small,  thoni^h  one  ean  lind  in  the  eonntrv  a  whole  faodly  Uvinf;  ifl 
ro«mi,  lint  an  tho  family  wen*  the  whole  day  in  the  tiehU  and  oiH*n  air  do  rxi\  to 
an*  to  In^  n*ronled  fnnn  j»neh  li\in;;. 
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Divorced  coaples  and  illogitimato  children  arc  seldom  found  anion^  the  emigrants, 
tboogli  agenta  give  little  attention  to  observing  Hucb  matters.  The  authorities  are 
not  in  favor  of  emigration  and  therefore  try  to  make  diffictiUics  fur  thobo  who  apply 
for  jMipcrs.  Married  men  are  compelled  to  prove  that  their  families,  whom  they  often 
Iravo  behind  until  they  cam  money  enough  to  Kend  for  them,  aru  well  provided  for; 
that  all  their  taxes  are  paid.  Young  men  seventeen  to  twenty-five  will  not  get 
pa«e»y  as  thoy  uro  wanted  for  service  in  the  military. 

The  Government  of  Baden  forbids  agents  to  forward  passengers  who  cannot  give  a 
clear  and  satisfactory'  account  of  themselvos,  and  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
live  years  of  ago  have  to  prove  most  clearly  that  nothing  as  to  military  regulations 
stanils  in  tho  way. 

German  railroads  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg  make  no  allowances  to  emigrants,  but 
the  Belgian  railrbads  grant  half-rates  and  twice  as  much  free  baggage  as  tho  German 
lioMy  and  this  is  true  also  of  tho  rrench  lines.  From  Avriconrt  to  Basel  all  passen- 
gers un  French  lines  got  200  ponnds  baggage  free. 

These  allowances  have  but  little  weight,  as  the  head  of  a  family  ehooscs  tho  chcai>- 
ett  way.     Moat  passengers  will  take  the  line  recommended  by  the  agents. 

Ono  may  bo  permitted  to  remark  hero  that,  despite  the  agent's  claim 
that  emip;rant8  take  tho  line  advised  by  the  ageiit,  the  figures  iu  the 
8tati8tical  tables  are  explained,  wherein  it  appears  that  Havre  and  Ant- 
verp  carried  more  than  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

Extracts  from  letters  received  fh>m  agents : 

Many  Germans  who  have  grown  rich V in  the  United  States  send  for  people  here, 
fsying  their  passage  to  the  States. 

Uib  of  people  in  this  country  is  very  moderate :  Brca<l-8oup  iu  the  morning ;  a  piece 
rfdiy  bread  at  9  o'clock,  sometimes  with  a  bite  of  cheese  or  bacon ;  for  dinner,  i>otato- 
Nsp ;  at  4  o'clock,  bread  dry  as  in  the  morning ;  in  tho  evening,  i)otatoes — i f  there  are 
tittle  in  the  lionse,  sonr  milk  and  bread ;  meat  generally  on  festivals.  The  dross  is 
plain  alio.  The  Rhino  steamboat  companies  grant  reduced  rates  to  emigrants.  Ameri- 
can companies  offer  no  indncements,  except  those  who  wonld  sell  their  lauds. 

I  hive  had  many  offers  but  never  recommend  them  unless  indorsed  by  the  American 


Doring  thirty^five  years  I  have  carried  on  the  emigrant  business,  and  I  must  confess 
Uiit  Brazil  has  made  better  offers  by  far  than  the  United  States. 

QOGBATION  TO  THE  UNITED    STATES    FROM   KUENISH  BAVARIA    OR 

THE  PFALZ. 

The  famous  Shine  Pfalz,  or  Palatinate  of  history,  coustituti's  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Mannheim  consulate,  lience  tlie  ijropriety  of  sub 
nittlug  a  report  of  the  number  of  emigrants  wlio  have  left  its  vine-clad 
hfll8,  fertile  valleys,  and  quaint  old  cities  to  build  homes  in  the  United 
States.  The  general  remarks  made  as  to  ikulen  and  the  statements  of 
agents  hold  good  for  the  Palatinate. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  movement  of  emigration  during  the 
period  of  years  from  1873  to  1885,  inclusive : 

Y«r.  Male  Female.  Total.      ,     ^'a.^"       Antwerp.     '^'L^'^     ^i^l'l^} 

Hamburg.  ^^*'^'''-         -^"»*-'rica. 


Wl 1,741  I         i.:.Gi.  '         •         i.:.;v; 

W4 ' 707  I  727  .'  TJ\ 


y^ ' ■          4«i« .  '.m  Mil  

»*• i ■■           K4;j  '  yno  :{irtj  

|S7 l»Ui  joi  »  jyi    

Wl *IM                 114  ;               :M4  i  .TIG  S  'AV2  ,  2 

Wri 291                  211                  :«0i  in.-,  07  40.-,  '  7 

■  i* X.OoTt                 713,  1.7(W  l.'J7'.»  IOC  1.  76h 

««i 1,942'         i,2«r  A/^.i:*  i.r,74  i.r.iii  .M'.r,  

•«C i,r»59           1, 13«  'jjioj  i.O'to  i.(iir,  :»,(?;)  J  i 

JIa 1.740,           1,222  L'.ora  l.'Ji).".  l,7«:i  I'.WO  7 

1*4 1,358,                OfXJ  :  l!,i:<i»  X-.-.l  1.411  'J.'J^O  3,1 

'•5 '  l',Wi7  :.70  1.401  2,(107    
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There  went  to  the  Uoited  States  from  the  Grerman  Empire  a  total  of 
105,709  persons  during  the  year  1885. 

By  Bremen  and  Hamburg S4,561 

By  Antwerp 14,74:1 

By  Havre 2,7DU 

By  Rotterdam ^ 2,4»l 

By  Amiterdam 1,106 

Total 105, 7W 

I  find  in  the  reports  for  the  Pfalz  that,  in  1884, 1^53  emigrants  went 
to  Brazil  and  680  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic. 

J.  C.  MONAQHAN, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Mannheim,  May  25,  1886. 


MAYBNCE. 


REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGBVT  SMITE. 


The  emigration  from  the  Grand  Duchy  o£  Hesse,  in  ^vhicb  thk  eoi* 
sular  office  is  situated,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  larger  thn 
in  the  Empire  at  large.  The  emigration  by  years  from  toe  Dadnrif 
Hesse  compared  to  the  whole  Empire  was,  firom  1871  to  1885,aeeofaf 
to  official  publications,  as  follows : 


ToUlnamberofi    ^^^IJS%S^    '■' 


Years. 


Whole 
Empire. 


J«71 7.'»,012 

Je7l'    I2rs650 

JM3 103,638 

1«74 45,112 

1K75 30.773 

IR76 2R.368 

J877 21, «M 

1878 24,217 


Prom 
IleMo. 


3,  2aI 
3.073 
2,0*-»l 
008 
.VII 
535 
500 
065 


babitaats. 


Whole 
Empire. 


1H5 

305 

230 

107 

72 

00 

M 

55 


Uesae. 


3K5 

427 

233 

114 

00 

60 

M 

73 


Yearn. 


I  Total  namber  of 
emlicnBta. 


I 


Whole 
Empire. 


1K70 '  33,327 

1H80 ioe,iM 

1881...: 2I0,M7 

1882 1S3.86B 

1883 160.110 

1884 143,586 

1885 103,643 

Total...  1,412,014 


».tos 


rMTlMJVfe 


From  .  Whole 


731 


3,  on . 

S3) 

4,173 

4ii 

a,4M 

4t5 

8.5W 

an 

3.  ITS 

311 

2,5« 

ai 

This  exhibit,  however,  docs  not  set  forth  the  entire  cmigratkNit  ^ 
shows  only  that  from  the  German  ports  and  from  Antwerp.*  | 

Some  fro  from  Ijtottenlam  and  from  Liverpool,  but  the  great  body  td\ 
it  most  convenient  and  chea])e8t  for  them  to  ship  at  the  iK>rts  of  tbik] 
own  country  or  from  Antwerp. 

As  to  the  emifrration  by  way  of  Kotterdam  and  Livcqiool  I  have  I 
statistics  at  hand.    As  is  well  known,  the  emigration  is  almoat  eatinltf  { 
to  the  United  States. 


*Tbe  Bureau  of  StatisticH  at  WaMhin^on  rcportr<l,  I  bvliero,  106,910 
grants  during  1885.  The  (icrmau  autboritirn  put  the  number  of  emigrMi' 
man  port 8  and  Antwerp  at  1(K),(>42,  ho  that  comparatively  a  scuvll  iiqi 
otherwise. 
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lambor  of  males  who  emigrated  from  Hesse  to  females  in  every 
igrants,  was  as  follows  during  the  years  in  question,  namely : 


Tears. 


Malee. 


53 
50 
51 
5U 
54 
50 
02 
00 


Females. 


48 
44 
40 
44 
40 
44 
38 
40  ' 


Years. 

1870 

« 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

........^.. ...... ........ 

1684. 

1885 

1871-1883 

Males. 

Females. 

60 

40 

65 

35 

60 

40 

61 

30 

58 

42 

57 

43 

54 

• 

46 

58 


42 


kvcrago  was  thus  58  males  to  42  females  during  the  entire  period 

171  to  1885, 

85  the  age  of  those  who  emigrated  from  the  whole  Empire  was 

ws: 


Age 


one  year  old. 


years 

years 

rteen 

o  twenty-one 
leto  thirty... 
forty 

fty 


sty 

vcnty 

:d  upwards 

tatcment  of  age 


1 


Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

2,243 

2,322 

4,565 

4,M5 

4,765 

0.710 

4.772 

4.563 

0,335 

2,263 

2,028 

4,291 

10,733 

10,322 

21,055 

10,068 

11.710 

27,778 

7,504 

5,304 

12,808 

U.700 

3, 1!)1 

6,891 

2, 203 

2.213 

4,410 

1,101 

1,112 

2,213 

213 

175 

388 

82 

50 

132 

55,227 

47, 815 

• 

103,  642 

six-sevenths  of  the  whole  number  were  not  yet  forty  years  old 
ve-fourths  not  thirty,  which  proportion  I  presume  is  pretty  much 
le  year  in  and  year  out. 

lumber  of  families  emigrating  in  1885,  and  of  single  persons,  was 
«\'s,  from  the  whole  Empire,  namely  : 


Via— 

Number 

of 
families. 

Number  of  persons. 

^laloH.      Females. 

13.r.71  :       10.304 

0.750  1       11,012 

;{91               4.'>1 

4.  Or.9           4.  OCG 

Sinple   persons. 
Males.      Females. 

7.  903 

13.310  1          9. 143 

5.819 

9,.').Vi            4,411 
234  1              ir>8 

lort.H  ...... 
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2,220 

4,949             1.670 

I 

10. 152 

27,  778 

'       32, 133 

28,  019           15. 382 

>uld  tbus  seem  that  about  tive-niiitlis  of  the  emigrants  go  in 
•■ 

migrants  from  Hesse  go  in  the  main  from  tbc  country  and  from 
iges,  and  arc  said  to  be  mostly  farm  hands  and  village  mechanics, 
respect  to  the  mechanics,  I  am  informed  that  they  are  mediumly 
»rkmen,  who  are  desirous  of  bettering  theircondition,  and  neither 
t  skilled  nor  the  most  unskillful. 
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From  the  largo  towns  but  few  emigrate.  The  emigration  is  Hlightest 
from  the  neighborhood  lying  around  Maycnce,  and  greatest  from  the 
province  of  Upper  Ilesse,  which  is  embraced  within  the  district  of  the 
consulat4)-general  at  Frankfort.  Ahnost  three  ])ersonK  emignitc  frum 
Upper  I  lesse  to  one  from  this  part  of  the  Duchy,  because  in  Upjier  Hessse 
the  soil  is  much  poorer  and  the  country  mountainous.  The  great  body 
of  them  are  in  the  active  perioil  of  life,  and  go  to  America  to  work,  1 
verily  iHslieve. 

The  chief  motive  leading  to  emignition  is  the  desiiv  to  better  one*8 
lot-,  and  is  due  more  to  surplus  XN>pulation,  I  shouhl  say,  so  far  as  this 
part  of  Germany  is  concerned,  than  to  any  other  cansi*.  Those  who 
emignito  are  chiefly  those  who  have  a  hard  time  g(*tting  along,  and  who 
think  that  Americii  is  a  sort  of  Kl  Dorado  for  them.  A  wish  to  escaiw 
military  service  drives  many  away,  but  the  great  bcsly  who  emigrate 
have  already  served  their  time  as  soldiers. 

Onerous  taxation  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  1  4!o  not  think 
that  taxation  is  directly  grievously  felt  by  the  emigrating  classes. 
Strikes  I  should  say  exert  no  appreciable  influence.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
general  inability  to  get  along  well,  and  the  couAdent  exiiecUition  of  re- 
ceiving good  wages  on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  the  tem])ting  induce- 
ments of  ivlatives  and  friends  in  America,  that  cause  i)eople  to  emigrati*. 
One-third  of  the  emigrants,  it  is  thought,  are  troaxnl  to  America  by 
friends  and  relatives  thens  who  send  the  money  to  pay  the  passage 
thither. 

The  great  mass  of  emigrants,  socially  considered,  occupy  an  inferior 
position  at  home,  and  in  recent  years  there  is  not  so  gotnl  a  class  of 
])ersons  emigrating  as  in  former  times;  that  is,  not  possessetl  of  su  much 
means,  and  consequently  of  a  lower  station  in  litie. 

There  was  a  time  when  those  who  went  sold  land  and  house  and  took 
a  good  sum  of  money  along,  but  now  a  few  dollars  is  the  emigrant*^ 
whole  possi>ssion. 

Of  the  ])easant  classes  tin*  emigrants  are  mostly  4lay -laborers  wbo. 
when  single,  have  from  $1(^  to  ^.5  as  a  rule  in  their  |NK'kets  lH*side  their 
passage- money,  while  the  men  with  families  have  nioiv.  Skillful  work- 
men and  well-to-do  ])crsons  prefer  to  rtMiiain  at  home,  an4l  so  do  vaph 
IhumIs  and  i)aupers.  The  lirst  get  along  ])retty  satisfactorily,  and  the 
M*cond  See  no  good  reason  why  they  should  go  in  «]Uest  of  lalior  and 
travail. 

The  general  manner  of  living  of  those  wlif»  emigrate  may  Ih'  sjiiil  to 
l>e  very  ])lain. 

The  ordinary  laboring  man  and  ineehanie  in  this  part  of  iiennany 
live  on  very  sim]»le  fare,  thongh  on  better  than  his  eountrynien  do  ia 
various  other  ]»arts  of  the  Kmpiri'.  Hread.  ehees4\  sausage,  and  ]K>tA- 
toes  art*  the  chief  articles  of  food  with  the  eomnion  workmen  in  the 
towns,  and  in  the  country  it  is  about  the  same.  I  Seer  and  surrogate 
eotVee  are  the  <>hief  drinks,  though  schnapps  and  inftTior  wine  are  Imth 
partaken  of.  A  dish  that  is  nnuh  eaten  is  a  snrt  of  stew,  ronsistini; 
largely  of  potatoes  MJth  thin  stiip.N  at'  meat,  ami  sometimes  soniethiD|[ 
gn*en  in  it.  The  peasants  nr  farmers  ^et  little  meat  :  the  lalK»ring|M'0- 
ple  in  tht»  towns,  ln»wever,  S4»me  t-verx  «la>. 

The  I'armers  and  villajrers  swui  t«»  !»«'  \  i-ry  jiKiinlv  but  well  and  com- 
fortablv  clothtMl. 

Their  habitationsare  small. eontatniM;:  m>u;iIi>  ;dMMit  twotoibn-enNTM 
anda  kitchen,andaiv  ;^'enerall\  lurni>ii(il  with  ni>\(*iv  plainness — auhlf^ 
a  liench,  chairs,  a  clock  on  tin*  wall,  ml  .:i» » 1  IumI^.  bring  as  u  rule  the 
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fbrnitare  of  a  boose,  with  a  few  flowers  placed  in  the  rooms  in  sammer 
to  brighter  things  np. 

The  bboring  classes  in  the  large  towns  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  almost 
all  sorts  of  ways,  acconling  to  amount  of  income  and  size  of  family  and 
moral  character  of  its  head. 

Farm  hands  earn  about  30  to  50  cents  a  day,  laborers  and  mechanics 
in  the  towns  from  30  to  76  cents  a  day.  The  farm  hand  in  Hesse  is  con- 
sidered to  be  well  paid.  It  is  also  said  that  the  workingman  in  this 
neighborhood  is  mnch  better  paid  and  much  better  situated  in  life  than 
his  fellow-laborers  in  varions  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  women,  it  should  be  remarked,  although  they  work  in  this  vicinity 
a  good  deal  in  the  fields,  are  not  the  beasts  of  burden  that  they  seem 
to  be  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany. 

As  to  morals,  I  understand  that  the  emigrants  are  of  fair  morality, 
and  indostrions  and  thrifty  in  character.  Concerning  divorces,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  few  in  number,  the  laws  not  being  favorable  to 
them.  In  five  years,  from  1876  to  18S0,  the  average  number  of  divorces 
per  annnm  was  not  one  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  the  rate  being  0.44 
a  year.  From  1871  to  1876  the  rate  was  lower,  0.41  for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants ;  for  1866  to  1871,  still  lower,  0.35 ;  and  for  the  period  from 
1863  to  1866  it  is  put  down  at  0.35  also. 

The  number  of  marriages  per  1,000  inhabitants  during  the  years  1872 
to  1880  was  as  follows : 
1?72 9.7 

1873 9.1 

1874 8.9 

1875 • 8.7 

.  1876 7.8 

\gn 7.7 

1878 7.2 

1W9 0.8 

1880 6.S 

Thus  showing  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  rate. 

But  strange  to  say,  the  whole  German  Empire,  Austria,  England  and 
Wales,  and  France  exhibit  a  gradual  decrease  of  marriages  during  tlie 
same  period.  In  1880  the  number  of  marriages  per  1,000  inhabitants 
varied  in  Germany  from  6.28  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to  9.29  in  Hamburg. 

The  number  of  births  in  Hesse,  including  still-births,  during  the  years 
1872  to  1880,  per  1,000  inhabitants,  was  as  follows: 

187-2 ;;9.o 

1873 :;9. 1 

1874 M9.5 

1875 40. 3 

1876 39.4 

1877 3H.4 

1878 37.2 

1W9..  36.5 

m 34.7 

The  rate  in  the  whole  Empire  was — 
\m 41.1 

^873 41.3 

1^74 41.  S 

1875 42.3 

le78 42.5 

1877 41.7 

1878 40.4 

lB79 40.4 

l^&O 39.0 

The  rate  in  Austria  while  lower  than  that  of  the  whole  German  Em- 
Ilire,  was  higher  than  that  of  Hesse.    In  1880  the  lowest  birth-rato  in 
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Germany  was  in  MecklenbargScbwcriu,  32.11  i>er  1,000  iuhabitaiits, 
and  higbest  in  Saxony,  43.42  per  1,0()0.  The  number  of  illegitiniatv 
births  in  Hesse  in  1880  was  pretty  high,  that  is,  7.26  in  every  100  birth*, 
but  was  lower,  with  two  exceptions,  than  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
namely: 


Diitrict. 


Oldenbnrg 

Bremen 

H«Me    ... 

W  ai  temberff 

For  the  Empire  .... 

Hambutg 

Anhalt     

Saxe- Weimar 

Saxe-CoborgGotha 


Namber 

per  UK). 

5.27 

5.57 

7.M 

&53 

0.00 

0.00 

0.31 

O.M 

10.17 

Distriet 


Xaabn 
prr  ]« 


AlMce'Lorraine '  7.9 

Baden      7» 

Prnaaia ,  7.n 

Saxe-Meiningen IA.W 

Brunswick  im 

Saxe-Altenbarg '  ILO 

Saxony 1171 

BararU IX« 

HecklenburgSohwerin Kit 


The  namber  of  illegitimate  births  in  Hesse  in  every  100  birtlis  wmm 
follows,  compared  to  the  average  rate  in  the  whole  Empire,  daring  tbr 
years  1872  to  1880: 


Years. 

In  Hesse. 

1872.... 

7.84 

1878 

7.80 

1874  ..., 

7.32 

1875  .... 

(L07 

1876 . . . 

<L89 

'    In  the 
Empire. 


8.00 
0.23 
8.67 
8.65 
a65 


Years. 


iMtIm 


'I 


1877 '  «Li7 

1878 ,  6Lt4 

1870 7.i« 

1880 i.n 


The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  Hesse  was,  however,  mach  Itm 
during  the  perioil  from  1872  to  1880  than  during  that  from  1862  to  1870, 
as  the  two  i>erio<ls,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  show,  namely  : 


Yrars. 

Rate. 

1872 

7.  M 

1873 

7.  HO 

1H74 

7. 32 

1875    ...    . 
1876 



«.'.»7 

6.  h7 

1877    

0.  Ii7 

187M 

«  91 

187'J 

1880    

7.tM 

7.26 

Years. 


,  1862  n.si 

1863 V.U 

1864 tt.M 

1865 !•■ 

1^6«   »• 

1-67      »• 

lf<4rfj IXV 

iKrtO .      ..  !•« 

1870 urn 


The  gradual  decrease  of  the  nuinl>er  of  illegitimate  births  from  iMj 
to  1879  is  gratifying,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  thefigares,  taken  all  ii{ 
all,  i)<»int  to  a  high  degree  of  morality. 

i  iiavc  iu»vcr  hcanl  of  tlio  dei>ortation  by  the  (lovemnieiit  or  by  anfj 
of  tho  lo<»;il  authorities  of  Hesse  of  p:ui]H'rs  or  criminals  to  the  rnitwj 
States.  The  only  eases  of  shipments  of  paupers  or  crimiuals  to 
I'niteil  States  by  otiieial  pel  sons  which  have  come  to  my  know)v«lg«f 
thtK^e  of  Andreas  KauM'h  (i*eport<Ml  to  the  Department  by  my  di»| 
No.  l.'^T,  of  August  -.■^,  ISSI),  and  .lohaun  Moritz  (not  re]K)rteil  to 
l>e|>artinent).  Hoth  Xhvso  parties  w«'re  sent  fnuu  Da\*aria  in  Aoj 
ISSI.  but  as  I  advistnl  the  consul  at  l^remen  and  the  legation  at 
as  well  as  the  proper  (H»llectors  of  customs  about  them,  they  wtntlf 
turneil  to  their  homes,  I  believe. 
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Tbey  came  from  places  not  in  my  conRular  district,  and  I  learned  of 
.  their  cases  throngh  the  kindness  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  The  sec- 
ond case  I  did  not  advise  the  Department  of,  because  it  occurred  al- 
most simultaneously'  with  the  first,  aud  I  thought  it  wouhl  answer  to 
simply  report  it  to  the  consul  at  Bremen,  as  the  same  otlicials  were 
sbippiug  both  fellows. 

The  consul  at  Bremen  subsequently  verbally  informed  me  that  my 
information  led  to  very  good  results.  A  very  reputable  shipping  agent 
here,  engaged  in  forwarding  emigrants  to  tlie  United  States,  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  regard  worthy  of  all  credence,  assures  me  that  so  far  as 
bis  experience  goes  but  few  pauper  or  criminal  individuals  are  sent 
from  this  part  of  Germany  to  the  United  States. 

He  says  that  be  knows  of  but  one  case  of  an  assisted  emigrant  being 
sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  present  year,  and  that  was  a  wo- 
man with  a  little  child,  whose  husband  is  in  America,  and  who  sent 
ber  enough  money  to  pay  her  own  passage  thither,  but  not  enough  for 
the  child  and  herself,  and  that  the  burgomaster  of  the  place,  on  being 
called  upon  for  assistance,  gave  her  enough  to  make  the  journey  with 
the  child.    This  woman  came  also  from  Bavaria. 

To  say  just  what  the  character  of  the  emigrants  is  is  a  pretty  hard 
matter  for  any  one  to  do  who  has  not  lived  among  them  as  acquaint- 
ance with  acquaintance,  or  friend  with  friend.  All  kinds  arc  con:inu- 
ally  going  to  America,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent,  and  many  go,  or  are 
sent  thither,  because  they  cannot  be  tolerated  at  liome. 

1  think,  however,  that  on  the  whole  we  get  industrious,  saving  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  proper  kind  of  material  drifts  to  our  shores  for  inser- 
tion into  the  great  structure  that  is  being  built  up  there,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  type  of  character  which  shall  embrace  the  good  char- 
acteristics of  the  leading  peoples  of  the  globe.  But  there  may  be  ma- 
terial enough  at  hand  already  for  this  purpose. 

One-third  of  the  emigrants  are  said  to  be  as^iste(l  to  the  States,  but 
from  the  oth(T  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  on  this.  Their  relatives 
and  friends  in  America  send  them  the  money  with  which  to  get  there, 
bnt  it  is  usually  barelj^  enough  to  pay  the  passage  over,  I  believe,  with 
ten  or  twenty  dollars  addition. 

A  large  number  of  the  emigrants  who  now  go  to  America  from  Hesse 
consequently  have  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  in  their  [)ocketsou  reach- 
ing there.     The  emigrants  from  Hesse  are  said  to  be  superior  to  their 
countrymen  from  various  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  aiul  not  to  go  by 
the  ordinary  steerage  ships,  bnt  to  sail  with  the  better  class  of  steam- 
ers;* but  if  they  are  better  situated  in  life,  and  yet  one-third  have  to 
have  their  relatives  and  friends  in  America  send  them  tlie  money  to  pay 
their  passage  over,  what  must  be  the  character  of  those  wlio  go  with 
the  more  common  emigrant  ships?     From  Silesia,  Polaml,  and  Bohemia 
very  poor  stuff  is  going  over,  it  is  said,  and  these  are  the  fellows  who 
threaten  our  capitalists  and  throw  dynamite.     They  are  beings  who  live 
awful  i)oor  at  home,  and  are  not  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  sa- 
gacious, law-abiding  citizens  of  a  great  Republic. 

It  cannot  l>e  said  that  the  eovernment  of  this  duchy  throws  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  emigration.  Youn$r  men,  of  course,  are  as  a  general 
tbiug  exf>ected  to  fulfill  their  military  duties  before  emigrating,  and  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  before  doing  so,  if  it  can  be  helped. 

Steam.*<hip  ijom panics  as  well  as  railroad  companies  have  been  otfer- 
ing  very  low  rates  to  emigrants  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 

*  I  mean  that  they  go  as  steerage  passengers,  but  with  the  fast  steamers,  which 
charge  a  little  more. 
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the  cbeapue»8  of  fares  has  led  or  enabled  many  to  get  to  America- 
Had  it  not  been  for  bad  times  in  America,  making  many  afraid  to  en»- 
bark  thither,  the  low  rsites  would  have  had  a  much  more  markeil  effect. 
Ah  it  was,  many  have  been  induced  tliereby  to  po.  • 

Low  steamship  and  railroad  rates  are  a  call  to  t  he  very  l>ou^e^t  and 
least  desirable  to  emigrate.  During  the  last  t  wo  or  t  hrce  >  eur^  t  hv  farts 
to  America  have  lieeu  ridiculously  cheap,  and  $10  to  d25  would  take  a 
person  over. 

The  emigration  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  two  or  three  ye.irs  very  much, 
due  to  the  business  depression  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hessians  go  much  to  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Califoniin. 

J  AS.  UEXKY  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence^  June  7,  1886. 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BLACK. 

The  largest  i)ortion  of  the  emignition  from  this  consulate  is  composed 
of  |KM)ple  from  the  country  districts.  They  are  larely  |)er8on«  possessed 
of  any  estate,  but  may  be  classed  as  a  rule  under  the  head  of  farm  labor- 
ers: some,  however,  have  lu'cn  the  owners  of  small  tillages,  but  having  lir- 
ccmie  tinancially  involved  disposed  of  their  holdings,  and  with  what  l^ 
mained  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  where  to  their  minds  the  jKiweruf 
recuperation  is  much  more  within  the  range  of  ])0.v»ibility,  for  here  tbe 
land  is  poor  and  unpriMluctive,  and  even  those  in  the  best  circnmstanit'K 
eke  out  but  a  pj»or  living. 

Merchants  from  the  cities  often  emignite  for  the  j)ur|)ose  of  advam* 
ing  their  business  interests  on  the  other  side,  prompted  no  doubt  bytbi* 
fact  that  personal  supervision  is  better  than  an  agency,  and  at  theianr 
time  with  an  eyt*  to  no  division,  but  a  full  r<*a1i/ation  of  the  profits.  I 
think  it  will  he  found  that  in  most  eases  this  class  of  emigrants  antiri' 
pati»  but  a  tem?»orarv  r«»sideniM»  in  our  country,  aii<l  when  they  liaveai'- 
cumulated  sntticient  money  to  give  them  a  eomfortatd<*  living  at  liooif 
they  are  not  long  in  again  establishing  themselves  in  their  tatbtfrUuil- 

Some  clerks  also  Mvk  to  better  their  position  in  the  larger  fiehl  |»n- 
sented  to  them  in  Anu'riea,  lV»r  that  branch  c»f  industry  is  largely  over 
crowded  here,  and  artisans  tor  the  same  reason  are  c>ften  found  tam- 
ing their  face  in  the  same  direction.  There  can  In\  I  think,  no  qutii- 
tion  that  the  compulsory  military  service  causes  a  nuuil>er  of  yoooc 
men  to  emigrate,  who  ap]K*ar  to  pieter  a  separation  from  fHendsaOQ 
old  ass(H*iatii»ns,  rather  than  undergi>  the  disi*ipline  it  engendem  for 
three  vears;  ami,  finally,  there  aiv  those  wh«»  are  taken  over  by  their 
mon»  fortunate  relatives  in  the  rnit«*d  States  in  oiiler  to  reunite  a  kHi{ 
divideil  familv. 

The  iiovernment  «hK's  not  ap|HMr  to  Ih*  favorable  to  this  euiigratioo. 
anil  t»bstaeles  .ire  thrown  in  the  w.iy:  as,  lor  instanci*,  pa^s|l0^ts  tfv 
withheld  w!u're  taxe^are  in  arrears,  militaix  duty  is  unfulfiUcHKorMMif 
|H»liee  aetion  may  )h*  pending  airainsr  rlitMii.  and  without  fiemiisitk* 
the  a;:ent>  oi*  steamship  eoiiipiini<'<  aiv  ^^imiii^lv  admonished  not  toaiU 
lU'ket«i.  Tue  result  is  that  man\  leave  here  iinposseSMni  (it  this  ]iH- 
missjon.  as  the  inel«tse«l  statistics  will  show,  and  obtain  their  ticket* 
on  the  sealHKini  outside  the  jurisdiction  ol*  the  Bavarian  Govei 
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aOABAOTKa  OF  POPULATION. 

The  peasai  ttry  of  this  part  of  Germany  are,  as  a  role,  an  innocent 
people^jneek  !.».•  «>«.v»is8ive,  and  considered  by  those  who  inhabit  the 
efttoa  as  for  beneath  them.  They  are  good  aubjects  and  devoid  of  wild 
tiieoriea.  They  live  in  small  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  little 
patehesi  and  their  homes  are  so  divided  that  one  part  is  occupied  b3'  the 
nunily  and  the  other  part  by  the  beasts,  while  the  high,  peaked  roofis 
are  ntilised  for  the  storage  of  the  gathered  grain  and  hay.  Among 
the  very  small  farmers  the  family  is  asualiy  large  enough  to  manage 
the  worky  bat  the  more  extensive  ones  employ  yearly  help  and  extra 
hands  during  harvest.  Servants  engaged  by  the  year  receive  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  ftom  $12  to  $50,  according  to  the  value  of  their  serv- 
ices. Board  and  lodging  are  idso  supplied,  and  on  Christmas  a  suit  of 
elothes  or  something  of  that  character  is  generally  added.  Da^'  laljor- 
era  receivoi  for  males  from  1  to  3  marks,  and  females  an  average  of 
about  2  marks.  Beer  and  coflTee  are  also  furnished,  bnt  their  eatables 
are  at  their  own  expense.  The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  vegeta- 
btes,  such  as  sauerkraut,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  together 
with  perk  or  bee^  the  last  two  probably  twice  a  week  with  some,  but 
the  employers  who  possess  large  estates  generally  supply  it  every  day. 
Beer  also  is  consumed  in  goodly  quantities,  as  well  a»  sausage  and 
cheese;  and  black  bread^  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  good,  appears  to  be 
a  neeenary  of  lifr.  Some  milk  is  also  drunk,  but  very  little,  as  the 
German  sense  of  economy  will  not  permit  too  large  a  consumption  of  au 
article  which  is  so  profitable  and  meets  with  such  ready  sale. 

The  women,  who  do  as  much  if  not  more  work  than  the  men,  arc 
ffiven  largely  to  <!ofEiee  drinking,  bnt  they  do  not  by  any  means  eschew 
beer.  The  eoffiae  is,  I  am  told«  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  chicory  is 
lansely  substituted  for  the  article  itself. 

Their  clothes  are  comfortable,  cut  after  a  style  that  has  been  in  vogue 
for  many  generations,  and  they  act  as  badges  for  both  men  and  woinon 
to  designate  the  occupation  they  follow. 

Their  amusements  are  very  simple,  and  when  not  employed,  as  on 
holidays,  they  pass  the  time  with  tbeir  families  at  the  inn,  where  tiie 
monotony  of  beer-drinking  is  sometimes  relieved  by  dancing,  ten-piub, 
card  playing,  and  other  innocent  pasttimcs. 

Not  being  of  quarrelsome  disposition,  they  are  seldom  troabled  with 
disturbances;  and  as  they  are  possessed  of  considerable  reverence  for 
religions  things,  they  generally  attend  church  upon  Sundays,  and  hold 
in  high  value  the  opinions  of  the  village  parson. 

Around  !Nun»mberg  the  most  lucrative  croi)  is  hops,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bamberg  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Main 
grapes ;  wheat  and  rye  are  also  raised,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
It  is  claimed  that,  regardless  of  the  tariff,  it  is  difficult  to  sell,  as  the 
millens  much  prefer  the  foreign  grain.  In  fact,  near  the  cities  the  straw 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

Even  among  the  better  classes  the  manner  of  living  is  very  simple, 
and  the  lavishness  of  entertainment  so  common  among  the  English- 

r iking  people  is  here  almost  unknown.  One  reason  for  this  may  be 
limited  size  of  their  apartments,  which  are  almost  without  exception 
confined  to  one  floor,  but  the  probable  truth  is  that  their  tastes  have 
nev)^  been  educated  in  that  direction.  A  Home-life  similar  to  ours  no- 
where  eziats,  bnt  the  common  meeting  ground  for  friendly  gossip  is  found 
in  the  gardens  in  snmmer  and  the  concert-rooms  in  winter,  where  each 
one  grmlles  his  appetite  according  to  his  taste,  and  regulates  its  cost 
by  iSte  def^  of  his  podcet 
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Iq  mercantile  pursuits  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  still  in  vo;;no9 
and  all  young  men  desiring  to  enter  this  hnineh  of  trade  must  serve  three 
years  before  l)einf:  able  to  r ecnre  a  clerkship,  for  which  time  in  leading 
houses  they  are  i^enerally  compelled  to  jiny  some  compensation  tu  the 
firm,  and  for  the  three  years  following  this  their  recom])euse  is  80  nit-ager 
as  to  bo  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  board  and  lodging. 

The  result  is  that  such  employment  is  only  open  to  those  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  one  l>ehind  them  to  render  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  bridge  over  the  first  six  years  of  their  business  life. 
From  $i>0<)  to  $750  per  annum,  with  from  $25  to  $75  on  Christmsis,  is 
a  large  salary,  and  not  more  than  5  i)er  cent,  receive  these  sums. 

As  a  rule  they  marry  when  their  income  reaches  $5<H)  per  year,  and 
appear  to  get  along  comfortably.  They  ar(,  however,  comiH»l1rd  to  be 
ex<!eedingly  economical,  and  but  rarely  lay  by  anything  for  futun*  con- 
tingencies. In  actual  money  the  wages  of  artisans  and  ial)orers  are  low, 
but  measured  by  what  their  efforts  bring  lorlh,  1  lH*lieve  theui  to  lie 
fairly  well  ]>ai(l.  Their  tools  are  generally  crude,  and  in  niau\  iusiauces 
not  conducive  to  rapid  work,  but  they  i>ernnt  no  change,  and  any  en 
deavor  on  the  part  of  a  progressive  master  to  introduce  new  inv«'nrion'^ 
or  injprovements  is  met  not  only  with  opposition  but  an  absolute  refusal 
to  use  tlie  same.  They  are  entirely  devoid  of  that  energy  bom  of  am- 
bition, and  the  possibility  of  bettering  their  position  does  not  up]>ear  to 
(H*curtothem.  If  from  their  work  they  idealize  sufficient  to  put  fooil  in 
their  nHuiths,  elothes  on  their  backs,  an«(  roofs  over  their  headn,  t(»- 
gether  with  a  small  snrplus  for  Sunday  beer,  they  are  therewith  content. 
iiorn  and  educated  in  such  a  school,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  ot  ilie 
.\oung  men  should  be  otherwise  inclined,  but  nevertheless  it  is  so;  and 
i)eing  unable  to  gratify  their  laudable  desires  at  home,  they  seek  mon* 
congenial  fields  in  which  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  genius  they  mar 
have  in  them. 

From  coffee,  bread,  cheese,  sausages,  soup,  jwtatoes,  and  cabba^, 
selections  for  their  daily  meals  are  made.  Custom  here  grading  the^e 
eatables,  they  are,  by  reason  of  their  means,  relegated  to  the  lowest 
quality.  Meat  is  sehlom  eaten  more  than  twice  a  week,  but  f'eijneut 
potati<ms  of  l>eer  are  supposed  to  supply  the  lack  of  this  nntritiouA 
food. 

Of  necessity  their  lodgings  are  very  plain,  scantily  furnished,  and 
situated  in  some  side  street  or  alley  in  an  indifierent  part  of  the  city, 
and  a  lack  of  cleanliness,  for  which  there  is  but  little  excuse,  ap|H*ars  to 
be  a  characteristic.  Two  or  more  single  men  genenilly  occupy  one  iiM>m, 
and  a  man  with  a  family  from  two  to  three  rooms ;  but  in  oidV r  t(»  aduni 
this  luxury  the  wife  and  children  must,  by  their  lal>or8,  contribute 
something  to  the  common  fund,  and  when  this  work  consists  of  stork- 
ing night  candles,  tying  brushes,  and  polishing  lead  ]»encds,  it  ii 
usually  done  at  home,  but  many  are  engaged  in  washing  and  huuae 
cleaning  and  some  in  factories;  but  few  children,  however,  vlh  the  lU- 
varian  laws  forbid  their  employment  in  such  oreupation  under  a  certaio 
age. 

The  wages  of  many  are  also  increased  thniugh  the  practi(*e  of  giving 
*'  Trinkfjeld^''  or  **  tips,"  whieh  is  of  almost  universal  prevalence  in  ibn 
country.  It  ap}HNirs  to  pervade  nearly  every  class  of  businens,  and  ii 
many  instances  rednct-s  th<^  dignity  of  m-tain  employments  nearly  lo 
the  level  of  uien<lieaiicy ;  an<l  it  is  not  optional,  it  is  arhitr.in* — tbf 
unwritten  law  d<M'lares  that  yon  nnist  pay.  The  l>etter  sentim<*nt  i^l 
think,  undoubtedly  against  it,  but  customs  which  have  l>een  here  roofii 
for  ages  appear  as  unmovable  as  the  everlasting  hills.    By  portera  bhaf 
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iDg  Dondles  to  yonr  boase,  inecbaDics  doing  chores,  servants  paying 
yonr  bills,  or  carrying  yonr  orders,  or  nshering  yonr  gnests  out  of  the 
door,  the  coachman  on  the  box,  the  conveyer  of  a  present,  employes  at 
the  station  and  on  the  trains,  those  rendering  service  in  happy  events 
and  sad  ones,  and  innnmerable  other  occasions,  the  hand  is  held  out  to 
receive  the  pittance  you  may  have  in  store  for  it. 

STRIKES. 

During  this  year  three  strikes  have  occurred,  one  successful,  one  par- 
tially successful,  and  one  a  failure. 

In  the  first  of  these  a  furniture  manufacturer  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  his  establishment  new  machinery,  which  would  have  done  much  to 
iucrea8e  his  output  and  to  a  certain  extent  wages,  but  this  prospective 
increase  he  desired  to  deduct  from  the  actual  weekly  compensation  of 
fmploy^s  in  order  that  he  might  be  remunerated  for  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  not  appearing  to  realize  that  the  augmentation  of  his 
business  would  be  full  compensation  for  whatever  outlay  he  had  made. 
Objecting  to  this  proposition,  combined  with  their  universal  antipathy 
to  anything  new,  his  hands  refused  to  use  the  machinery,  ceased  work 
for  two  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  improvements  were  laid 
aside,  and  nothing  has  occurred  since  in  that  workshop  to  interfere  with 
the  old-time  ways  of  its  German  workmen. 

The  second  of  these  strikes  was  in  the  shoe  trade.  It  resulted  from 
a  refusal  of  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  less  working  hours,  and 
after  twelve  days  ended  in  a  compromise. 

The  last,  that  of  the  masons,  was  the  most  formidable  and  involved 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons,  and 
it  arose  from  refusal  of  demands  similar  to  those  of  the  shoe-men.  It 
lasted  for  fourteen  days,  and  although  intimidation  was  freely  used,  and 
every  device  for  their  success  was  brought  into  action,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  their  point,  and  it  proved  an  utter  failure. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

I  submit  herewith  the  following  statistics: 


Year. 


October,  1868  to  October,  1 867 . 
Ortober,  1867  to  October,  1868. 
October,  1868  to  October,  1869. 
October.  1869  to  October,  1870. 

leri 

Ie72- 

I?73  

]?:» 

1875 

1^76 

nr?   

l«C8  

187» 

16»  

M81   


1683. 


Marriages. 


Births 
(dead-bom 
included), 
legitimate, 

ille^nti- 

mate. 


U 


43,578    3J,995  ' 

38,077 a'J.T^O 

59,726  ; •      34.392  I 

43,232    33.150  i 

40.707  ' 27.H8.3 

52,045    28.(r24 

48.924  208.771   '  29. 0.-^^  ! 

45,886  211.207  ,  27.551  , 

45.014  216. 17G  27.315 

42,012  ,/      223,356  I  28.738  I 

39.  369  220.  676  |  28,  557  I 

37,565  216,  laS  ,  27,458  , 

35,066  215,173  27,743 

34,958  200,068  27,437  ! 

35,538  204,088  27.456  i 

37,801  .        202,179  1  27.471  j 

35.985  1U7.027  25,981 

36,733  211,527  |  28,250  , 

'  I 


9 


M--:: 


Marriages  bv 

which  illef^ti- 

mat«  children 

wore  lepiti- 

niated. 


I 


r^^ 

^T 

i-S 

—  r" 

?c     . 

S  5 

53 

<^  5 

55'' 

21.1     ' 

22. 2     1 

17.9    1 

t 

20,158 

16.4 

15.2     . 

14.4 

1 

13.9 

5.809  i 

7,705 

13.0 

5,  181 

6.656 

12  6 

4.893 

0.185 

12.  9 

5.  .504  ' 

7.  105 

12.  9 

4.7^2 

6.  08  i 

12.7    ; 

4,705 

5,881 

l-\9    ' 

4.195 

5,  243 

13.1     1 

4.  078  1 

5,  130 

13.45  1 

4.240  , 

5,  445 

13.5 

5,238  ; 

7,073 

13.2 

4.712 

6,184 

13.33  1 

1 

4.685 

1 

6,072 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  flgnres  that  iu  the  year  1888  an  an- 
asnally  large  number  of  illegitimate  children  were  legitimated.  It  is 
explained  in  this  way :  Previous  to  that  period  the  marriage  law  of 
1825  was  in  force,  and  by  reason  of  its  severe  reqoirementSt  sach  as  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  male  to  be  possessed  of  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession which  had  been  conceded  to  him  personally— -for  here  at  that 
time  the  number  of  people  in  any  given  calling  was  regulated  accord- 
ing to  what  was  deemed  sufficient  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants — and 
fh>m  which  he  received  an  income  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  community 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  properly  maintain  a  family,  but  few  of  the 
poorer  classes  were  enabled  to  meet  these  conditions,  and  their  unions 
were  therefore  only  made  by  mutual  consent,  but  upon  the  rei>eal  of 
this  law  and  the  enactment  of  the  one  of  1808,  which  is  much  more 
lilieral,  they  were  legally  joined  and  their  offspring  thereby  legitimated. 
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EMIORATION   AND   IMMIGRATION. 


Iq  the  figures  issued  for  the  Bhenish  Palatinate  uo  division  is  made 
between  city  and  country,  and  those  criven  for  that  section  under  the 
head  of  country  districts  include  both. 

JHvaroet, 

1873 iOA 

1874 «» 

1875 a9 

Emigration  to  the  United  Statee, 


GovemmentAl  districU. 


18(78. 


1874. 


With  pemiiMlon. '  Withom^penni.. '  ^^^  j^rmUmiim. '  ^*^ 


CitlH*: 

Upper  Bavaria 
Loii^er  B.ivariM 
Rheniftb  Palatinate 
Upper  Palntinate.. 
Uj»mT  Fiunconia .. 
Mit'illo  Franronia  . 
Uudrr  Francunia .. 
Suabia 


Total 


117 


Country  diHtricts: 

Upper  liar  aria 

Lowor  Bnvaiia 

Kbenisb  Palatioat« . . 
Upper  Palatinate.... 
Uhper  Franconia .... 

Muldle  Franconia 

Under  Franconia 

Saabia 


ToUl 1,594 


Kin^duiu : 

Upper  Bnvaria  . . . 

Liiuir  BiivMiia 

Kh'-niMb  Pfllatinate 
Upp«-r  Palatinate.. 
Upper  Franconia .. 
Miadle  Franconia. . 
Under  Franconia .. 
Suabia 


22 
58 
«G3 
114 
264 
149 
407 
84 


Total 


1,711 


* 

•  •- 

10 

3 

7 

e 

53 

2 

29 

3 

10 

8 

1 

22 


15 

0 

57 

41 

eoa 

157 

104  1 

79 

257 

75 

9« 

29 

878 

159 

24 

2 

551 


9 

41 
157 
bJ 
81 
81 
102 
10 


678 


50 
123 
653 
113 
441 
172 
570 

41 


39 

84 

598 

86 

860 

166 


60 


2.103 


1,827 


10 


12 
15 

177 
43 
99 
59 

122 
16 


•42 


1 

12 
42 
20 
58 
18 
27 

4 


172 


akm. 


MalcH.    Fomalea.:  Malea.    Femalea.,  Malea^    Fcnaka. 


1  ... 

3    ... 

28 

a 

9 

1 

4    ... 

••          ■••        •*••-• 

66 

5 
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14 

12 

177 

42 

42  j 

20 

96l 

63 

3*  , 

10 
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118  1 

26 
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11 
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Trammarine  emigration. 


18 

70. 

Witbont 
permission. ; 

1         1 

12          7 

1  1 


2  2 
24          6 
22        17 

5          4 

3  3 

With 
misiii 

t 

18i 

per- 
on. 

T' 

-a 

s 

£ 

1 

1 
. 

Without 
permission. 

18 

With  per- 
miaaioB. 

i  \ 

a      £ 

8L 

Governmental  districts. 

Witb  per- 
mission. 

1     '     t 
55    ,    & 

Witbout 
pennisifcw 

i 

i 
1 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

i 

*3 

44 

.  • . . 

» 

» 

29 
IT 

191 

i 

9 

E 

• 

Cities : 

I'pper  Bavaria 

8 
1 

""a 

2 
25 
13 
10 

6 

2 

1 
6 

16 

t 

10 
51 
10 
10 

6 
....... 

-  •  •  •  • 

1 
...... 

S 

1        t 

If 

..... 

Kbenish  Palatinate.. 

Tpfter  Palatinate 

Upper  Franconia — 

.••••.  1 

.... 

-  ••  • 

1 

1 
1 

31 

i: 

Under  Franconia... 
Snabia 

•  •      1  . 

It 

! 



Total 

08 

15 

60 

40 

1- 



115 

:    n 

•     14 

6 
17f 
It 
*  tl 
16 
66 
19 

125 

Country  districts : 

Uppei  Bavaria 

flower  Bavaria 

4 

8 
150 
13 
32 
22 
53 
18 

*"l 
25 

I 

2 
13 

7 

15 

10 
338 

13 
102 

12 
120 

e 

6 

Ml 
266 

12  , 

72 

16  < 
112 

1 

I. 

p 

S5 

It 
717 

195 
66 

287 
45 

116 
S6« 
2,610 
164 
771 

m 

m 
a^7is 

• 
111 

Rbcuisb  Palatinate 

! 

...... 

IH 

Upper  Palatinate  — 
Upp«'r  Franconia   . . 
M  ladle  Franconia  . 

■ 

iS 

1 

......  1 . 

iii 

TTn<1er  Franconia 

1 

IW 

Suabia    . 

1 

1 

s 

1 

Total 1 

307 

57 

634 

40U  , 

! 

13 

15 
206 

14  ' 

78 

33 

116 

3 

1  ^ 

( 
1 ' 

1.410 

401 

im 

Kinedom : 

Upper  Bavaria 

Lfiwt-r  BavMiia 

Kbenisb  Palatinate..' 

Tapper  Palatinate 

Upper  Franconia  .. 
Miudle  Franconia 
Uiidi'r  Franconia 

12 

7 

150 

le 

34 
47 
G6 
34 

1 

3  1 
6  • 
4 

14 

13  ' 

27 
20 

3:t8 

15 
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34 

134 

0 

1 

'.'.y.'.'x 

1 1 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

50 

21 
727 

81 
305 
117 
306 

55 

20 
8 
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16 
61 
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91 
22 

157 

2e8 

1610 

171 

m 

167 

l,St8 
109 

9 

m 



1 
•  •  •  ■ 

IS 

Suabia 

. 

•  •  ■  «  * 

IS 
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1 
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72 

1 
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PopuJatiom  of  Iht  primujMl  ciFlit  of  lie  Kingiom  of  Bavaria. 
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SOXXEBBRG. 

BSPOST  OF  0OS8UL  BISOEOFr. 
STATISTICS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  complete  statistics  on  this  sabject,  giriaf 
the  callings,  classes,  social  condition,  &c.,  of  the  emigranta,  ue  noto^ 
taiaable. 

The  cause  of  this  is  twofold.  In  the  fin>t  place,  the  German  Gonn' 
ment  has  not  attempted,  until  withiu  the  latit  few  yeara,  to  obtain  uA 
recorti  tborongli  inforniation  cuucerning  it3  emigranCti;  In  the  second 
])lace,  iunn.\  of  llioso  emigrating  from  this  country  have  found  icconrea- 
ieut,  for  various  reasons,  to  sail  from  other  than  Oermati  portd,  and  do 
accurate  record  of  such  parties  has  been  kept. 

The  tables  of  statislics,  tlierefori',  given  iu  Apiiendix  A,  cannot  h» 
said  to  he  entirely  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  stati*- 
tics  include  by  far  the  greater  majority,  fully  four-fifths,  of  tlioM  wbt 
have  left  Germany  for  transoceauic  lands,  and,  on  this  acoonnt,  tbcf 
may  lie  considered  as  entirely  representative,  and  as  such  wonhy  tolie  i 
taken  as  bases  of  calcnliiti<m. 

In  said  Appendix  A,  Tables  I  to  VI  give  the  emigration  from  IV- 
ringia,  for  the  years  1ST3  to  1S85,  aeconling  to  states,  i>orts  of  MUii|>  ', 
and  countries  of  destin.ition.  Tnble  VII  gives  the  total  Gemiin  eai- 
gratinn  for  the  years  1871  to  1HS4;  also,  the  countries  of  destinatioi,  \' 
and  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  emigrants  iu  each  yenrto  the  totJlpopi' 
lation  of  the  Kmpliv.  Tabh"  VllI  gives  the  total  German  emigialiM 
for  tlie  years  IHi  1  to  issi  aeeording  to  the  states  and  provinces  of  tfc»  ■ 
Kinpire.  and  tlie  riitio  of  tlie  siime  to  the  population  of  each  slair 

Coui-ernin;;  thegeneritl  eniigr:ition  for  this  year  the  following  only  M 
:is  yet  \w  ohlaincil.     Of  the  2:i,H--'t  oinignnits  who  h'lt  GeriHan.V 
the  tlrsT  f»nr  niDnClisot'  tlii.s  yi-:ir  I'TUKsia  fnrnishptl  l(i,.'tI8;  U 
L'.17.*>:  \Vnrteniln-rg.  '.HI;   Bii<irn.  (!'J(;:  Sjixony,  (i22:  U  am  burg.  431; 
Ilesse.  ;{71;  Ihe  reniiiinin;;  l.4.'i'(  coming  in  yet  smaller  iinmlHT* 
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the  otber  states.  Among  Prussian  provinces  Pomerania  supplied  3,108, 
West  Prussia  2,890,  and  Posen  2,319. 

These  three  thinly  populated  prcvinces,  whose  iuhabitauts  do  not 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  populrttion  of  Germany,  supplied  37  per 
cent,  of  the  emigrants. 

As  compared  with  recent  years,  the  emigration  of  this  year  shows  a 
considerable  decrease;  for,  while  the  emigrants  up  to  the  end  of  May 
numbered  3.3,^77,  the  number  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1885  was 
50,182;  for  1884,80,104 ;  for  1883, 80,813;  for  1882, 102,324 ;  and  for  1881, 
102,519. 

The**e  figures  certiiinlj  indicate  a  steady  decrease  of  late  years  in  the 
tide  of  emigration.  The  causes  of  this  decrease,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  determined. 

OAUSE   OF  DECREASED  EMIGBATION. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  German 
Grovernment  towards  emigration  to  certain  lands  and  the  poverty  caused 
by  the  low  condition  of  wages  in  this  country  are  the  principal  factors 
which  have  effected  this  decrease,  the  latter,  however,  being  by  far  the 
more  important  factor  of  the  two.  The  poor  man,  the  man  living  upon 
miserably  small  wages,  is  the  man  who  wants  to  leave;  but  the  poor  man 
is  the  very  individual  upon  whom  fortune  bestows  that  which  is  both  a 
blessing  and  a  burden,  namely,  offspring.  An  early  marriage,  necesd- 
tated  often  in  order  to  save  the  good  name  of  his  first-born,  and  in  a  few 
years  ii  houseful  of  little  ones,  four,  six,  frequently  eight  and  ten — these 
are  the  family  circumstances  of  the  ordinary  laborer  here.  Now,  it 
requires  a  good  little  amount  to  transport  such  a  family  to  America, 
which  amount,  unfortunately,  the  man  cannot  accumulate;  for,  as  will 
be  seen  below,  the  combined  earnings  of  husband  and  wife  are  only 
enough  to  supply  the  family  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Only 
those  laborers,  then,  now  go  to  America  who  by  the  most  rigid  economy 
on  their  own  part,  or  by  the  generous  aid  of  friends  alrejidy  in  America, 
can  command  the  necessary  means.  But  during  the  last  decade  wages 
here  have  been  exceedingly  low,  and  many  who  would  gladly  go  cannot, 
because  they  have  only  been  able  to  live,  but  not  to  accumulate. 

It  may  be  added  also  that  the  condition  of  business  in  the  United 
States  to  some  extent  affects  the  volume  of  emigration  thither,  for  as 
jnst  indicate<l  many  an  emigrant  goes  from  Germany  to  our  country  on 
the  ticket  which  has  been  sent  him  by  friends  in  America,  and  the 
number  of  such  emigrants  varies  of  course  with  our  financial  pros- 
perity. 

CLASSES  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Statistics  on  this  point,  as  already  intimated,  are  very  meagre.  Only 
concerning  the  emigration  from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-CoburgGotlia  could 
I  obtain  information  as  to  the  classes  composing  the  same.  This  in- 
formation is  set  forth  in  Appendix  B.  As  will  be  seen  in  said  apjKMidix 
the  statistics  cover  the  three  years,  1882, 1883, 1884,  and  may  be  there- 
fore taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  present  time. 

According  to  these  statistics  575  males  and  204  females  left  this  duchy 
during  the  three  mentioned  years ;  of  these,  493  males,  or  80  i)er  cent. 
of  the  whole  number,  and  211  females,  or  80  per  cent.,  emigrated  to  the 
Unite<l  States.  Of  the  505  persons  who  emigrated  in  1883  and  1884, 
210  were  children.    The  renmining  295  adults  were  classified  thus,  as  to 
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callin;;:  Ajjrricultiirists,  22,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. ;  miners  and  Ibamlrv- 
luen,  4r>,  or  lo  per  cent. ;  merchants,  5,  or  nearly  2  per  cent. ;  mechanics 
and  factory  hands,  13S,  or  47  percent. ;  day  laborers  and  servant**,  SI*,  or 
13  per  cent.;  per8on8  witli  other,  but  unspecilied, callinjfs,  12,or  4  |»er 
cent. ;  persons  without  special  calling,  34,  or  11  per  cent.  These  jier- 
ceutajres  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  fairly  indicative  of  the  genenil  char- 
acter of  the  emigration  from  this  consular  district,  for  all  the  Thnriu;;ian 
states  have  abont  the  same  climate,  soil,  &c.,  and  the  inhahitanrs  of 
each  state  follow  in  general  the  same  callings  as  are  foand  in  the  other 
states. 

In  reply  toqnestions  on  this  subject  the  agent  in  this  city  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  said  that  the  majority  of  the  emi- 
gnints  going  from  this  particular  section  of  Thuringia  to  the  Tnited 
States  by  their  line  were  farmers  and  mechanics  or  artisans. 

CAUSES  OF  THK  EMIGRATION. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  emigrant  agent,  already  referre^lto,  who  is  also 
a  correspondent  of  various  Thuringian  papers,  the  main  canoes  of  the 
emigration  from  Thuringia  are  (1)  want  of  labor,  (2)  the  ccuiditioQ  of 
wages,  (3)  the  compulsory  military  laws  of  the  Empire. 

With  reference  to  the  Arst  of  these  allegeil  causes,  viz,  want  of  labor, 
ic  may  be  said  that  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  of  the  other  mooutaiDOOfl 
portions  of  Germany  that  equal  Thuringia  in  extent  have  its  dense  a 
]>opulation  as  Thuringia.  Having  an  ai-eaof  nearly  25,00(1  square  kilo- 
meters, all  so  mountainous  and  woody  as  to  Ik'  known  as  tht*  ^^Thuriu- 
gian  Forest,*^  Thuringia  boasts  a  population  uf  101.7  i>er8ona  to  each 
square  kilometer.  We  can  well  iH'lieve,  then,  that  from  want  of  labor 
many  of  her  sons  and  daughtcTs  are  forced  to  leave  their  dearly  lorc^I 
mountains  and  seek  labor  and  sustenance  in  other  lands,  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  also  that  the  nite  of  incrcasciuf  |K>pulationsiiiti* 
1^*75  is  surpassed  by  that  of  very  few  other  ]M)rtions  of  (lermany.  In 
fact  the  competition  for  labor  employment  becomes  greater  yearUv 
vear. 

•  

Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Thuringia  is  not  au  agri- 
cultural but  a  manufacturing  region,  and  hence  the  general  welfare ot 
her  people  depends  upon  the  condition  of  business  in  her  factories.  Nov 
tlie  manui'actnrers,  with  some  ex<'eptions,  of  counu»,  work  ''on  orderfc" 
The  sli;;htest  business  stagnation,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  countries  to 
which  Thuringia  exports  is  apt  to  cut  short  incoming  orders,  and  thereby 
at  times  thousands  of  people  are  thrown  temponmly  out  of  em]>IoyiDenL 

WAGES. 

This  naturally  leads  on  t<i  the  second  cause  of  emigration  above  ai^ 
signed,  namely,  the  condition  of  wages. 

Where  there  is  so  much  com]>etition  for  em]>loyment,  capital  can,  of 
course,  be  indepen<lent  and  otl'er  only  such  wages  as  it  |)leaiiea— -waiEtf 
upon  which  the  labon^r  can  merely  live,  but  never  accumulate  and  bia* 
self  become  inde)>endent.  In  my  recent  report  on  the  textile  iudnstiics 
of  Thuringia  it  was  shown  that  the  (*\'penses  of  a  laborer's  family, odQ- 
sisting  of  two  iKlults  and  three  (Children,  was,  per  week,  #3.1l3«  thin  mm 
being  suHicient  only  for  the  plainest  of  living.  Now,  upon  reference  to 
the  re|K>rt  furnl>hed  through  this  otlicc  in  June,  1S84,  on  hilnir  in  Thn 
ringiiu  we  tind  that  male  hands  in  factories  and  mills  earn  on  an  arenfc* 
p(*r  week,  ]>tLV<».'>.  and  female  hands  alNiUt  one-half  of  this  amount. 
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timw  a  Utfle  more.  The  eombiDed  wages,  then,  of  hosband  and  wife  in 
-mtmstarj  wmdd  ammint to  $3.96,  possibly  $4  per  week,  an  amount  which, 
aoeoidfai|f  to  the  above  estimate  of  expenses,  wonid  fhrnish  only  the  bare 
neeessanes  of  lift.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  this  class 
-of  laborers,  by  desperate  self-denial  and  exertion,  scrape  together  enongh 
money  and  leave  the  coontary,  fhmishing  47  per  cent,  of  the  emigration 
from  this  district. 

In  this  same  report  we  find  that  miners  and  foundrymen,  who,  as 
shown  abovcL  sapply  15  i>er  cent,  of  the  emigration,  earn  on  an  average 
#2.86  and  iz.My  respectively,  per  week,  and  that  day  laborers  and 
Mrvants,  who  form  13  per  cent  of  the  emigration,  receive  per  week  the 
former  $2.76.  the  latter  board  and  50  cents.  At  these  flgnres,  when 
both  hosband  and  wife  have  constant  employment,  it  is  possible  to  sup- 
port a  small  flunilv,  but  the  severest  economy  must  be  practised,  and 
the  hope  of  a  eomlortable  old  age  can  never  be  entertained. 

In  connection  with  these  stem  realities,  and  by  their  striking  con- 
trast thereto,  the  vivid  descriptions  and  alluring  pictures  of  America 
which  are  sent  back  to  the  Fatherland  by  those  who  have  already  found 
lemiinerative  employment  and  comfortable  homes  on  our  shores,  act  as 

Kwerfkil  incentives  to  these  toiling  sons  and  daughters  of  (Germany. 
ley  love  their  oonnUy,  but  they  are  human,  and  to  the  hope  of  an 
easier  life  and  the  prpq^ect  of  better  social  position  they  yield  obedience 
And  when,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  GPerman  Society  of  New  York 
<Xty,  they  read  of  men  getting  as  wages  ttom  $8  to  $14  per  month  with 
boatd  and  lodging,  and  women  from  $8  to  $10  with  board  and  lodging, 
and  that  employment  at  those  rates  can  always  be  gotten  for  those 
willing  to  work,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  gladly  come  to 
oor  eonntiy. 

The  following  items,  on  the  general  subject  of  wages  pud  here  at  this 
time,  may  not  in  this  connection  be  amiss: 

D^y  laborers  for  ordinary  work,  such  as  farm  and  street  hands,  begin 
work  at  6  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  7  in  the  evening,  having  two  hours 
therefrom  for  meals,  and  are  paid  from  40^  to  43  cents  per  day.  Brick- 
layers and  masons  must  serve  a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  receiving 
the  first  year  24  cents  per  day;  the  second  year,  36  cents;  the  third  year, 
48  cents.  As  journeymen  they  receive  59|  cents  per  day;  when  work- 
ing by  the  piece,  however,  they  earn  from  $4.75  to  $5.95  per  week,  but 
in  this  latter  case  a  man  begins  work  at  daybreak  and  works  as  late  as 
9  in  the  evening.  Journeymen  painters  and  paper-hangers  receive  71 
eentsperday;  fresco  painters  and  stuccoers  from  $4.75  to  $7.15  per 
week ;  white  washers  from  59^  to  71  cents  per  day.  Master  gardeners 
are  peAd  from  48  to  71  cents  daily;  their  assistants  from  36  to  48  cents. 
Tailors  and  joiners  must  serve  as  apprentices  for  three  or  three  and 
a  half  years :  if  for  three  years  only,  then  the  apprentice  must  pay 
the  master  m>m  $11.90  to  $23.80  as  apprentice-money,  because  of  the 
shortened  term.  During  this  apprenticeship  they  receive  only  board 
and  lodging;  as  journeymen  they  are  paid  from  $3.33  to  $3.81  per  week. 
Batchers  serve  as  apprentices  for  two  years,  and  pay  from  $11.90  to 
$23.80  as  apprentice-money;  as  journeymen  they  receive  from  71  cents 
to  $1M  per  week  with  board  and  lodging.  Bakers  receive  from  $1.19 
to  $1.42  per  week  with  board  and  lodging.  In  factories  no  children 
mder  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed ;  females  receive  from  71 
cents  to  $2^  and  males  from  $2.86  to  $3.81  per  week. 

In  merdiai  b  life  the  apprenticeship  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
hoitoesSi  fhM  two  to  four  years.  Shipping  clerks  receive  from  $285  to 
$B71  per  yeai ;  ordinary  clerks,  from  $143  to  $571 ;  bookkeepers,  from 
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$428  to  $714 ;  and  chief  clerks  or  mauagers,  from  $571  to  $052.  In  ad- 
ditiou  to  these  salaries,  each  employ^  receives  at  Christmas  a  gift  in 
money  from  the  firm,  the  amoauts  of  the  same  varying,  aeconliog  to 
the  position  and  length  of  time  in  employ,  from  $12  to  84^. 

In  pnblic  offices  the  following  salaries  are  paid :  To  clerks  of  courts, 
from  $214  to  $476  per^ear ;  to  district  judges,  $571 ;  tosuperior  judges, 
$1,100;  to  the  highest  provincial  official.  Cue  '^  Landratb,"  irom  #1,071 
to  $1,42«S ;  to  pastors,  from  $357  to  $571 ;  and  to  superintendents  of  the 
church,  from  $714  to  $857.  The  mayor  of  this  city  receives  as  a  salary 
a  free  dwelling  and  $857  per  annum,  having  also  the  privilege  of  sicting 
as  notary  public,  but  not  of  engaging  in  any  mercantile  pursuits.  ^\^ 
to  the  pastors,  it  may  be  added  that,  although  their  salaries  are  small, 
they  have  one  great  comfort  which  all  preachers,  it  is  said,  do  not  have, 
namely,  that  they  are  sure  to  get  their  money,  since  the  same  is  paid  by 
the  (lovernment.  They  receive,  too,  many  gifts  from  their  people,  and 
also  extra  fees  for  performing  marriages  and  baptisms. 

The  third  cause  assigned  al)Ove  for  German  emigration  was  the  com- 
pulsory military  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  laws  of  the  Empire  forbid 
emigration  on  the  part  of  any  youth  between  the  years  of  seventeen  and 
twenty -six  who  has  not  served  his  term  in  the  army,  and  every  youth 
of  sound  physical  condition  is  re<iuired  to  enter  the  army  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  serve  there,  with  some  few  exceptions,  for  three  years,  and 
after  that  is  subject  during  seven  years  to  reserve^luty.  To  escape  this 
service  many  youths  and  young  men  leave  Germany  and  go  to  the 
United  States,  going  generally  by  way  of  Havre,  Kotterdam,  and  Ant- 
werp. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

For  want  of  information  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the  emigrants 
themselves  from  this  district,  I  am  forced  to  discuss  this  ]K)rtion  of  the 
subject  fr^m  a  genenil  standpoint.  The  following  remarks,  then,  mar 
be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  people  of  Thuringia  at  large. 

Tcnantit  or  land-owners, — The  common  uknIo  of  possession  of  agricult- 
ural lands  in  Thuringia  is  that  of  Kmall  farms,  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  area  north  of  the  Forest,  and  live-eighths  of  that  to  the  south, 
being  thus  possessed. 

I'nder  this  definition  of  small  farms  aiv  included  all  those  contaiuing 
not  more  than  25  hectares,  or  KM)  Prussian  acres — that  is,  G1.8  acres 
English. 

The  tabular  statement  given  in  Appendix  C  shows,  for  the  four 
iluehies  of  8axe  Altenburg,  SaxeCobnrg,  SaxeMeiuingen,  and  Saxe- 
Weimar,  not  (mly  the  total  numluT  of  persons  engage<l  in  agricultare, 
but  also  among  these  the  number  4>f  property  holders,  leiise-holder»«do- 
niesties,  and  family  dependents.  From  this  table  it  will  lie  seen  thai* 
out  of  an  a^rieultnral  po[)ulatlon  of  I1)2,1KS5  in  the  said  four  dukMloau, 
.'H.'.^ii7  are  domesties  or  servants.  120.lo;)  family  dependents,  aud.ofttr 
reniainin;;  41,515.  31,(MKt,  or  SL*  \h'V  cent.,  are  property  owners. 

<.'oiireriiii)g  the  number  of  proper  owners  in  the  U>wns  and  eities^it 
is  hard  to  obtain  int'nnnation.  Soiiiieberg,  which  furnishes  a  fair  fi 
ample  of  the  average  Tliuringian  (own,  contains  10,253  inhabitants; 
these  are  diviiliMl  into  2,I(i2  t'amilies  and  oeenpy  077  houses — that  iSi 
there  are  about  tive  persons  in  each  tauiiiy  and  three  families  on  an  sr 
eraire  nrnipv  oni*  hous«\ 

or  roursrir  is  t'air  t(»siippi)s«>  that  many  proptMty  owners  ]N)!iSi*ss  moiv 
than  one  Imnsis  but.  on  tin*  oijirr  iiaiitU  it  must  be  state^l  that  many* 
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perhaps  15  per  eenfe..  of  fhe  houaes  are  owned  in  seetious  or  stories  by 
different  parties. 

Taking  the  number  of  lionsesi  then,  as  representing  the  number  oi 
owners,  we  see  that  one  person  in  every  IK^,  or  6|  percent^  of  ttie  pop- 
ulation, owns  property. 

WM'tO'io^  or  pawpera^ — In  general  it  may  be  said,  that,  while  the  mass 
of  tbe  Thuringian  workmen  are  poor  and  hard-worked,  yet  the  statis* 
tieal  returns  show  eomparatively  few  paupers  amon^^  the  population 
of  Thnringift  at  large.  Of  eourse  the  inevitable'tramp  is  found  here,  but 
not  in  muSa  great  numbers  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Oermany. 

The  greater  portion  of  Thuringia  is  mouutaiuous  and  wooded ;  only  a 
oompanitiTely  small  area  can  be  cultivated.  The  people,  therefore,  sup- 
port themselves  mostiy  by  work  in  the  numerous  factories  and  by  the 
so-eaUed  *<  house  industries  "—that  is,  by  the  manu&cture  in  their  houies 
of  all  sorts  of  articles  of  merchandise.  In  all  these  manufactures  there 
is  great  competiti<m,  both  at  home  aod  abroad,  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pu  ones,  sneh  as  toys,  dolls,  fiEtncy  papier-mach^  goods,  &c.,  being 
articles  of  luxury,  are  subject  to  great  depressions  in  price.  As  a  con- 
seqnenee,  the  wages  of  the  masses  are  often  exceedingly  low  and  tbe 
stifoffgle  for  life  becomes  severe.  But  the  Thuringians  are  a  patient, 
pemev^ng,  eoouomical  people,  and  fiace  dark  days  bravely'. 

0SMral  suMiisr  of  Uting  aa  regards  kau$i$ig^  eating j  and  clothing. — Sub- 
stantiality, simplicity,  and  convenience  are  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  houses  of  the  Thuriufl^n  people.  Stone,  or  stone  and  brick,  or 
briek  Mid  wood,are  the  bnilaing  materials  almost  in  variably  used.  Wood 
alone  is  rarely  even  used  in  building,  except  for  sheds  and  bams  in 
country  towns,  and  although  Thuriogia  is  nearly  all  forest,  yet  timber 
is  comparativdy  high,  for,  with  but  little  exception,  the  forests  are  do- 
mains of  tbe  respective  governments,  and  consequently  the  sale  of  wood 
is  a  monopoly. 

Then,  too,  there  are  very  stringent  fire  onlinances  in  the  towns  as 
to  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings.  Brick  and  wood  iFa^^hwerk)  are 
used  together  by  making  the  walls  only  one  brick  thick  and  streugth- 
ening  the  same  by  upright,  horizoutal,  aud  diagonal  timbers  mortised 
together.  Slate,  which  is  very  abundant  and  excellent  in  these  mount- 
ains, and  old-fashioned  re<l  clay  tiles  are  used  for  roofing.  In  many  in- 
stances these  brick  and  woo<l  houses  are  stuccoed  or  slated  all  over — in 
the  latter  case  the  houses  being,  of  course,  tirst  boarded  over  and  then 
»lated,  and  in  this  slating  great  taste  and  skill  are  often  displayed  both 
in  the  ornamental  designs  and  in  the  method  of  execution. 

Another  mode  of  construction  is  seen  in  the  so-called  pisS  building, 
in  which  stone  for  the  foundation,  and  for  the  walls  a  composition  of 
«irth  and  clay,  sand^  small  broken  stones,  aud  chopped  straw,  are  used, 
liiese  buildings,  which  are  usually  only  one  story  high,  and  are  found 
more  frequently  in  villages  than  in  towns  aud  cities,  are  used  asd  well- 
ings  or  stables. 

The  mode  of  constmction  is  as  follows :  Broad  foundation  walls  of 
stone  are  laid,and  upon  these,  by  means  of  temporary  uprights,  wooden 
boxes  or  molds,  measuring  on  the  inside  the  desired  dimensions  of  the 
walls,  are  raised.  The  composition  having  the  ingredients  above  named 
la  prepared  near  by,  thoroughly  worked,  and  then  thrown  into  these 
vail  molds  and  compactly  mashed  down.  Upon  the  walls  thus  made 
oiiebr  two  layers  of  brick  are  placed,  and  on  these  the  roof  timbers 
rest  When  i^he  walls  thus  made  are  thoroughly  dry  and  firm,  the 
wooden  mokU  >r  boxing  are  removed,  and  one  or  two  coatings  of  white- 
wash given. 
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The  roof  is  made  to  extend  a  foot  or  two  lieyoud  the  walls  on  every 
Hide  ill  order  to  protect  them  from  rain,  for  tlirongb  dampness  tbey  can 
of  course  be  injured.  Houses  thus  coustnicted  are  comparatively  cbeap, 
and  ai-e  comfortable  botb  in  summer  and  winter. 

Only  tbe  wealtby  can  aflbrd  to  occupy  whole  bouses  alone,  and  these 
are  usually  their  own  ])roperty.  The  middle  and  poorer  claHsei)  live  in 
flats  or  rooms.  A  family,  say  of  five  persons,  will  occupy  from  one  to 
four  or  five  rooms,  according  to  their  means. 

The  ordinary  dwelling  consists  of  the  Wohmimmer^  or  liviDg-room, 
two  or  three  small  l>ed-rooms,  kitchen,  and  pantry.  The  living-room, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  dwelling,  serves  as  dining-room,  sitting-room, 
work-room,  and  parlor.  The  b^Hl-rooms  are  on  both  sides  of  this  room 
and  open  into  it.  The  kitchen  is  behind  the  living-room,  and  tbe  stove 
in  the  same  is  so  built  into  the  partition  wall  that  tbe  greater  portion 
of  the  oven  extends  into  the  living-room.  By  this  means  one  fire  is 
made  to  serve  both  for  the  cooking  and  for  tbe  beating,  and  this  in 
most  cases  is  the  only  fire  in  the  bouse  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  chief  articles  of  foo<l  in  nse  in  Thuringia  are  black  or  brown  (rye) 
bread,  i>otatoes,  meat  when  it  can  l>e  aftbnled,  coffee  mixetl  with  chic- 
ory, and  beer.  These,  with  tbe  exception  of  chicory,  are  used  daily 
alike  by  poor  and  rich,  but  of  course  the  latter  class  add  thereto  from 
the  luxuries  of  life.  The  very  i>oorest  have  to  content  Hiemselves  with 
black  bread,  potatoes,  and  chicory,  with  now  and  then  a  glass  of  beer. 
In  Apivendix  I)  is  given  a  table  showing  the  retail  prices  which  prevail 
for  articles  of  f(XMl  in  this  market  at  the  present  time.  From  this  it 
will  l>e  seen  that  all  kinds  of  meat  are  comparatively  high,  and  not  often 
can  the  poor  indulge  themn. 

The  Thuriiigian  ]>easant8  and  artisans  do  not  trouble  themselves  moch 
about  looks  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  except  when  Sunday  or  a  holidsr 
comes,  on  which  days,  when  out  for  recn^ation,  they  must  have  on  good, 
substantial,  and  very  <*lean  suits,  linen-bosom  shirts,  and  neatly  blacked 
boots.  On  other  ibiys  men,  women,  and  children  wear  tbe  plainest  and 
chea]>e8t,  ]mtclied  and  n^patcbed,  whether  at  work  in  the  boase^  factory, 
street,  or  field.  And  even  the  middle  classes,  l>oth  male  and  female,  io 
their  daily  cH'cui>atioiis  content  themselves  with  very  plain  clothing. 

With  n»gard  to  marnage  and  divorre  facts,  and  children,  natural  and 
legitimate,  1  In'g  t«>  refer  to  A]»i»endix  I),  Table  II.  In  this  table  are 
given,  for  the  year  1S84,  the  numUT  of  marriages,  births,  male  and 
female,  natural  and  legitimate,  deaths,  and  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
for  each  one  of  the  Thuringian  states.  From  s;iid  table  it  will  be  seeD 
that  the  yearly  numlHT  of  marriages  in  Thuringia,  at  a  fteriod  when  the 
|H>pulatioii  was  1,520,000,  was  ll.Mr»:<,  or  one  marriage  to  every  125  in- 
habitants; the  numlHT  of  births  was  .V>,l>2r>,  or  four  and  one-half  tinM 
the  number  of  marriages ;  of  these  births,  ^IKSIK"^  were  male,  27,C27  w«f 
female,  .^K.^T  were  legitimate,  and  r>,r)7S,  or  nearly  11  per  ci^nt.,  illegiti- 
mate:  the  yearly  increase  of  ]MipuIation,  lti,823. 

Dr.roKTATl«>N   OF   PArPERS,   INSANE  PERSONS,   AND  THE  LUOL 

As  the  result  of  much  diligent  impiiry  on  this  particular  portion  of 
the  suUjtHt  on  hand,  1  have  to  re|H>rt  that  if  the  goveniments  or  loed 
authtMtties  of  Tliuriiigia  have  in  tin*  last  tVw  years  dei>orted  chronie 
pau]>ers  or  insane  ]»ersons  to  our  count  iv,  tliey  have  done  it  so  secreitf 
that  u  i'i  not  generally  known. 

A  inemN^r  of  the  SonneUTg  city  eouiuil  frankly  told  me  that  flftcn 
and  twenty  years  ago  the  city  mvasioinlly  sent  some  worthless 
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to  the  tTnited  StateSi  and  that  the  same  was  also  done  by  other  Thur- 
ingian  oommiiiiities,  bat  that  of  late  yeai*s  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been 
done.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  waters  that  oar 
GoTemment  does  not  propose  to  keep  open  house  and  it&e  table  for  all 
the  floating  and  worthless  population  of  Earope,  and  the  steamship 
ecmipaniea  have  learned  irom  experience  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  have  to 
bring  back  saoh  parties  at  their  own.expense.  As  a  oonseqaence,  greater 
eace  in  this  respect  is  exercised  by  all  parties  concerned,  and  it  may 
saldy  be  Judged  that  the  steps  taken  in  the  matter  by  oar  authorities 
have  had  the  desired  effect. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  New  York  City,  in  their  annual  report  for  18S5j  state. 
and  with  evident  satisCsction,  that  of  the  08,111  uermans  who  landed 
daring  the  year  at  New  York,  only  89  were  sent  back  as  paupers  by 
the  oommintoneni  of  emigration.  . 

It  may'not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  a  new  methoa  which  has  recently 
been  inatitoted  in  Germany  of  disposing  of  the  tramps  and  paupers 
namely,  that  of  settling  them  as  ^^  workmen's  colonies"  on  waste  or  un- 
used pieoes  of  land.  The  plan  was  originated  by  a  clergyman  of  Elber- 
ield,  and  is  as  follows:  By  contiibutions  from  rich  and  charitable  per- 
soDfly  a  tract  of  land  is  bought  and  dwellings  and  workshops  erected 
Hiereon,  and  to  this  home  sSl  persons  in  the  district  who  are  out  of  em- 
ploiyiiient  are  invited,  and  the  various  local  authorities  urged  to  send 
socii  thither.  The  inmates  are  first  put  to  work  upon  the  land,  clear- 
higy  draining,  and  cultivating  it,  then  gradually  the  different  trades 
rqpreaented  are  developed,  and  the  community  made,  if  possible,  self- 
sustaining.  In  the  course  of  time  positions  outside  are  found  for  these 
persons,  and  they  return,  with  self-respect  restored,  to  take  their  places 
in  society  as  self-supporting  workmen. 

From  a  recent  report  on  this  subject  I  find  that  there  are  now  fifteen 
such  colonies  in  Germany,  having  in  all  1,268  ^^  settlers."  During  the 
month  of  April  696  received  their  discharge,  175  began  work,  389  left 
the  establishments  at  their  own  wish,  6  returned  to  their  families,  49 
had  to  be  dismissed  on  account  of  bad  behavior,  14  on  account  of  unfit- 
ness for  work,  4  at  the  requisition  of  the  authorities,  14  deserted,  and 
Idied. 

ATTITTTDB  OF  THE  GOVEBliMENT  TOWABDS  EMiaBATION. 

It  can  be  rightly  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government 
towards  emigration  is  both  favorable  and  unfa voi able;  that  is,  favor- 
aUe  when  the  emigration  is  to  the  colonies  in  East  Africa  and  other 
^aoes  which  Gtormany  is  now  so  earnestly  striving  to  found,  unfavor- 
ible  when  to  other  lands.  In  a  recent  meeting  at  Munich  of  the  ^<  As- 
•odation  for  the  Protection  of  German  Interests  Abroad,"  at  which  the 
president  of  the  German  East  African  Company  spoke,  a  resolution  was 
idopted  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  association  at  the  ^'  far-see- 
ing, energetic,  and  purposeful"  colonial  i>olicy  pursued  by  the  Imperial 
euincellor,  and  the  conviction  that  the  same  would  tend  to  the  pros- 
parity  of  Germany.  The  chancellor  has  acknowledged  with  gratifica- 
tion the  receipt  of  this  resolution. 

There  caia  b  >  little  doubt  but  that  the  German  Government  would 
CMly  torn  th  » tide  of  emigration  away  from  the  United  States  and  into 
,  the  channels  which  itself  has  already  indicated.  But  the  German  is,  so 
lir  as  eircomfl  ces  will  permit,  a  man  of  his  own  bead,  and  while  in 
VBoeral  he  wo  n  like  to  oblige  his  superiors,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
change  opon  ^        i  the  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his  future 
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i rears  depend,  he  follows  his  own  reason  and  instincts  and  goes  to  tbat 
and  which  be  thinks  is  best  for  him,  which  laud  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  added  also  tbat  the  Prussian  Government  is  makine  strong 
and  not  nnsnceessfnl  efforts  to  colonize  the  almost  destitute  districts 
on  its  eastern  boundary ;  it  is  said  that  a  good  many  young  ftumers 
from  Schleswig-Holstein  are  going  into  these  districts. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  any  particular  practice  or 
proposition  can,  in  general,  be  pretty  well  judged  of  by  the  tone  of  the 
public  press,  for  the  knights  of  the  quill  know  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tilt 
with  the  ^^  man  of  iron  and  blood."  It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see 
with  what  eagerness  the  colonies  are  written  up  and  the  United  States 
written  down.  Lately  they  have  been  comparing  the  German  emim- 
tion  to  the  United  States  of  this  year  with  that  of  the  three  preee«uog 
years,  and  rejoicing  that  the  figures  show  a  steady  decline  daring  these 
years. 

That,  according  to  their  statement,  2,500  Germans  in  New  York  City 
were  out  of  employment  was  not  long  ago  the  reason  urgently  aarigued 
for  Germans  not  going  to  the  United  States.  But  the  annual  rep^  of 
the  German  Society  of  New  York  City,  showing  the  table  of  excelleDt 
wage<)  obtained  by  German  workmen,  is  carefully  left  out  In  the  last 
few  weeks  they  have  published  the  total  amount  of  injury  to  life  ami 
property  in  the  United  States  by  wind-storms  during  last  year;  there- 
fore it  would  be  far  better  to  risk  the  dangers  of  African  fever.  And 
so  on. 

MILITARY   SERVICE. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  as  to  military  service,  so  far  as  the  same  cao 
be  affecte<l  by  emigration,  are  very  stringent.  The  following  synoiMiis 
of  these  laws,  kindly  prepared  by  a  legal  friend  here,  may  not  be  out  of 
I)lace  at  this  point : 

The  const  it  lit  ion  of  the  (>eriuun  Htatcsof  1^49  granted  an  unrestricted  right  ofcm- 
iffratiou.     The  hitei  lu\v8  aim)  r«To>{nized  the  ireedomof  euiii^ratioDa»a  fbudameatal 
nght,  but  many  of  the  Htates.  an,  for  example,  PruMMia,  added  manifold  limitatioiu 
thereto,  in  order  that  the  duty  of  armv  service  might  not  be  evaded.     According  to 
the  law.<«  of  1^)7,  tlie  right  of  emigration  can  be  refu.se<l  to  reserves,  the  militia,  and 
the  marines  ou]y  when  they  are  called  into  aetive  wrviee.     The  (juestion,  however, 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  authorities  may  delay  a  petition  of  emigratiou,  wbeo  tbr 
summoning  of  the  reM'rves  is  alrea<ly  determiued  upon,  remains  an  ot>eu  one.    Emign- 
tion  on  the  part  of  minors  can  be  refused  in  all  eases  where  by  tueir  abaeDceoriv- 
moval  their  civil  obligatitms  would  be  avoided.     And  unpermitted  emigratioa  VtI^ 
sons  subject  to  military  duty  in  a  penal  offense:  anyone  is  subject  tea  fine  of  m* 
150  to  3,000  marks  (^(()*to  $714),  or  attachment  of  bin  estate  to  cover  the  hiirbeat  tm, 
who  tries  to  evade  entrance  upon  military  duty  by  leaving  the  Empire.*     ▲  ftiwifl 
to  ir)0  marks  (24  cent^to  ^])  is  placed  on  any  reserve  or  militiamao  who,  while • 
furlough,  emigrates  without  ]>ermiHsion. 

The  law  of  the  German  Empire  establijihed  in  1^*70  is  as  follows:  Every  aahjerttf 
a  state  is  granted  releasi*  who  proves  that  he  hasactinirefl  citizenship  in  auoCbersiata 
In  want  of  such  proof  it  cannot  l>e  grantc<I  to — 

(1)  Those  subject  to  military  duty  who  are  between  the  years  of  aeveatcMi  SiA 
t  went v-Nix,  unless  they  have  furnished  t4)  the  district  indemnity  commlMloQ  M^ 
that  tliey  d<i  not  f^eek  the  discharge  merely  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  tlM- 
selves  from  duty  in  the  standing  anny  or  thn't. 

(*i)  Military  i'mtsouh  who  belong  to  the  standing  army  or  the  fleet,  ofioenaniv* 
lough,  aud  ofheials  before  they  have  been  releawtlfrom  the  service. 

(:<)  ThoM>  persons  who  belong  to  the  res«'rv«*  of  the  standing  army  and  Ui  tkt 
militia,  also  thoH<'  persons  belonging  to  the  lleet  and  the  niarioes  who  are  not  diMf 
nated  as  othcerM,  after  said  |H*r^>nN  have  been  (*alle4l  into  service. 

On  other  groundM  than  thom'  deHignate<l  in  this  paragraph,  a  dlaehar|pe  id  tiaeil 
peace  eaunctt  be  refused  ;  at  the  time  of  war  or  of  danger  of  war  the  iasae  of  apccial 
regulations  is  renerveil  to  the  federal  court.  " 

*  Or,  after  reaching  the  militar\  age,  by  remaining  oataide  of  the  Empiie.  ^ 
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B^aOUL  PBITOAOEB  OB  BJ.KBB  OF  FABB  OStFSBBD  BT 

MKirtS  OB  OOBPOBATIUirB  TO  raSDOE  BlUaBATIOII. 

So  Cur  SB  I  bsve  been  able  to  learo,  there  are  do  special  privileges  or 
xates  of  fitre  uSfeted  by  tbe  Qerman  GovemmeDt  or  by  Gennan  corpo- 
ntfoDsln  order  to  lodace  emisntion :  that  la,  emijrration  to  tbe  Unitad 
States.  There  are  too  many  steamship  lioee  betwmv  thiaemt'tineDt  aod 
America,  and  tto  maeh  oompetltjon  amoDg  the  same,  to  admit  of  any 
9peeM  ledaeUoD  in  oeean  rates. 

£b  tkeprtnted  iuAmctioDS  to  their agnots  issaedby  tbe  Xorth  Oerman 
iHagAiSaiBlfmas  we  Sod  the  Mlowlng : 

^b»  agist  la  not  «aIlMl  ftr  tbo  pnrpow  of.  Inaplring  his  feHow-«onntrymeii  to  eml' 
■laHwi.  aoK  to  4warili«  to  than  tbe  oircaiiBstaiMM  axiatiiig  in  fonign  Isod*.  TIm 
ttak  «f  osr  agHita  te  to  tMomBwnd  to  raah  p«noiu  M  have  detenniMd  npon  eulsn- 
tfoB  the  ■meiww  of  13t»  North  Omidwi  XJoyd  for  the  toyue,  utd  to  eSEet  tbe  oon> 
tnot  tat  Urn  maam. 

080AB  BtBOHOFF, 
mttmO  BTAraS  OoHBtTIJAXB, 

'       ■     r,  JWy  31, 18M. 
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F  VICE-COSSTTL  DITTMBB. 


To  vaake  this  report  as  detailed  as  possible  and  to  eapply  the  desired 
ttttutics  respecting  the  emigratioQ  from  my  district,  I  applied  to  tbe 
R>;al  Prassian  goTemments  at  Stettin,  Bromberg,  Daatzic,  Stralsu    ' 


e  necessary  intbrmation,  but  uofortunately 


CMin,  and  KoDigsberg,  requesting  them  to  inform  me  of  the  sources 
troin  which  I  might  obtain  the  necessf 
vithoat  any  result. 

With  moch  pains  I  have  succeeded  ia  gatberiug  from  tbe  books  of 
tbe  "Stectiuer  Lloyd"  at  this  port  the  exact  statements  respecting  the 
Migranta  forwarded  from  this  consular  district  in  Stettin,  which  state- 
Bents  I  have  compiled  iu  the  inclosed  abstract. 

By  the  royal  statistical  office  at  Berliu,  it  fs  true,  monthly  and 
yearly  statements  are  publislied  respecting  emigration,  which  slate- 
Bents,  however,  as  shown  by  the  ioclosetl  extract,  comprise  tbe  whole 
Germao  Empire,  and  therefore  no  authentic  materials  could  be  derived 
&r  my  special  district.  I  have  beeu  obliged  to  reply  to  the  questions 
I  ttctaiDed  in  the  circular  in  general  terms. 

IThe  greater  number  of  the  emigrants  leaviug  this  consnlar  district 
Be,  there  n  no  doubt,  agricnltnri^ts,  although  work  that  pays  them  is 
kot  wanting  Jiere.  The  owners  of  industrial  establishments,  of  which 
Ken  are,  bowerer,  bat  few  of  any  large  extent  in  my  diatrict,  have 
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ample  work  for  their  mechanics  and  laborers  and  pay  them  good  wages, 
ami  therefore  not  many  of  them  emigrate ;  besides  which,  these  iieraous, 
living  on  their  wages,  possess  seldom  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  passage 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  reasons  and  causes  of  emigration  must  not  be  sought  either  in 
the  compulsory  military  service  or  in  the  onerous  taxation,  or  least  of 
all  in  the  density  of  i)oimlation.  On  the  contrary',  it  may  be  asserted 
that  these  classes  of  the  German  i>opulatiou  are  not  averse  to  military 
senice;  a  good  many  of  them,  after  having  serveil  the  three  compul- 
sory years,  remaining  in  the  anny  for  nine  more  years,  daring  which 
time  they  are  promoted  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  receive  at  the 
end  of  their  time  a  petty  Government  situation  as  outdoor  custom-hoose 
officers,  policemen,  railway  guards,  &c.,  with  which  always  a  small 
pension  is  connected  when  old  age  forces  them  to  retire  from  the  service. 
Besides  which,  these  classes  are  entirely  free  from  any  direct  Govern- 
ment or  municipal  taxes. 

The  main  impulse  is  given  to  emigration  by  the  desire  of  the  emi- 
grants to  become  with  i)roi>ortionately  small  means  the  owners  of  a  pretty 
substantial  farm,  which  desire  they  can  realize  in  this  country  in  the 
rarest  cases;  perhaps  never. 

Another  reason  for  emigration  is  the  wish  of  the  persons,  having 
emigrated  in  former  years  from  the  ])rovHice8  of  Pomerania  and  Es«t 
and  West  Prussia  and  now  living  in  what  they  consider  rather  favor- 
able circuAistances  ui>ou  their  own  farms,  to  have  their  friends  and  re- 
lations enjuy  the  same  advantages,  and  therefore  use  their  best  efforts 
to  cause  tliem  to  leave  their  old  homes.  For  that  purpose  the^'  prob- 
ably describe  to  their  friends  the  general  situation  in  America  as  modi 
better  and  more  advantageous  than  it  is  in  reality,  1 8npi>ose;  and  some- 
times, indueuced  b^  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  uncultivated  land,  psj 
the  passage  of  the  latter  to  America  on  certain  steamers,  sending  them 
the  tickets  paid,  and  hereby,  there  is  no  doubt,  influence  them  to  em- 
igrate. This  shows  that  mostly  persons  without  any,  or  at  lea^^t  in  \m»- 
session  of  rather  small,  means  decide  for  emignition. 

Particularly  emigrate  petty  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  thinking  to  be 
able  to  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  small  piei*e  of 
land  and  their  ]>ersonal  pro])ert3',  which  but  seldom  surpasM*H  tbe 
amount  to  from  LV^^  ^^  3,000  marks  ($500  to  $750),  in  America  art  uiurb 
land  as  will  enable  them,  although  with  hanl  labor,  to  live  inclefieiid- 
ently  with  their  families.  The  pretensions  of  these  i>ersou8  as  reganii 
sustenance,  housing,  clothing,  &c.,  are  but  very  moderate.  Fmin  tb«ir 
earliest  youth  they  have  been  accustomed  to  heavy  agricultural  labor, 
understand  raising  and  tending  ciittle,  grow  besides  grain  and  |M>ts- 
toes,  also  their  flax,  from  which  they  spin  and  weave  their  own  lineB 
clothing,  &c.,  themselves. 

From  all  the  foregoing  reasons  these  people  in  general  make  at  ths 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  modest  living,  and  the  sense  of  |>os8essiHf 
a  small  farm  of  their  own  soon  com|H*nsates  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
ol<l  homes. 

Their  matrimonial  and  family  relations  are,  almost  withoat  any  ex* 
ception,  woll  regulated,  and  it  may  therefore  with  good  reason  be  ai^ 
serted  that  the  ])rovinces  of  i^omerania  and  East  and  West  Prussia  hatt 
always,  as  regards  diligence,  solidity,  and  morality,  supplied  the  bcil 
part  of  the  emigrants  to  America,  as,  generally  8i)eaking,  the  ssat 
testimony  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  whole  population  of  the  afore* 
said  i>rovinces. 
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Daring  the  many  years  I  have  been  acting  as  vice-consalar  agent, 
Tice-commercial  agent,  and  vice-consul  at  this  port,  it  has  not  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  a  chronic  pauper  or  an  insane  person  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  with  Government  aid,  nor  has,  acconliug  to  the  most 
rninnte  and  trustworthy  inquiries  instituted  by  me,  ever  a  case  of  such 
a  deportation  by  the  Grerman  authorities  become  known. 

By  no  means  is  emigration  assisted  by  either  governmental  or  pri- 
vate means ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Prussian  Government  is  unfavorably 
disposed  towards  the  same,  and  endeavors  to  hinder  it  in  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  restricting  the  personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
oonstitution. 

The  licenses  in  former  3*ears  willingly  granted  to  emigrant  agents  are 
DOW,  if  possible,  canceled,  and  in  the  rarest  cases  new  ones  are  granted. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  repeatedly,  by  advertisements  in  offi- 
cial and  such  newspapers  as  are  read  by  the  laboring  classes,  cautioned 
them  against  believing  the  seductive  promises  of  German  and  foreign 
agents,  trying  to  persuade  them  to  emigrate,  and  it  seems  that  these  gov- 
ernmental endeavors  have  not  been  without  success,  particularly  the 
number  of  emigrants,  at  least  in  my  consular  district,  having  consider- 
ably decreased  during  the  last  months. 

I  cannot  give  an  opinion  whether  the  commotions  among  the  laborers 
in  America  have  contributed  to  such  a  decrease  in  emigration  or  not; 
however  this  is  not  improbable,  the  character  of  the  laboring,  classes  in 
the  proxinces  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia  being  of  a  rather  quiiet  and 
peaceable  qaood. 

In  my  consular  district  no  special  privileges  or  passage  moneys  are 
being  offered,  either  by  Government  or  by  a  corporation,  in  order  to  en- 
courage emigration. 

JULIUS  DITTMER, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stettin^  July  7,  1886. 


Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Stettin, 
[From  the  books  of  the  Stettiner  Lloyd.] 


YeATs. 


i  Children  ' 
'  AdiiltA.  under  12  . 
I  years.    | 


Sackling 
babies. 


UKl 

584 

1,1J80 

322 

531 

1,235 

150  1 

UBS 

430  < 

MB 

108  : 

IIM 

165  1 

tm 

447  • 

Total 


Male. 


42  j  776 

135  I  1,845 

30  460 

54  750  ' 

119  I  l.bOi  I 

;  I 


or  tht  above  there  were  in  1884  520,  and  in  1885  746,  from  Pomerania  and  Prossia. 

H.  Ex.  157 16 


Female. 


304 
924 


356 

877 
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Emigration  to  traitiatlantic  conntriftt. 


Yeara. 


1873 

1874 

1875 

187« 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

18HI 

1885 

Total 1.211,352 


Via  Ger- 
man porta 
and  Ant< 
werp. 

Dispatched  via 

k— 

ToUniled 

ToUmitod 

StatM 

SUica  Tia 

Bremen. 

Hamlmrg. 

Antwerp.  ' 

(aboot). 

Sicctia. 

103,638 

48,608 

1 
51.432 

3.598 

06.641 

45,112 

17.707 

24,093 

1.576 

42.492 

i.ai 

30,773 

12.  613 

15.H26 

2.000 

27.834 

28.  368 

10. 972 

12. 706 

4.4^8 

22.787  1 

ac 

21, 764 

9. 328 

10. 725 

1.836 

18.240  , 

:j 

24.  217 

11.329 

11,827  . 

976 

20.»71 

» 

33.  327 

15,  H2H 

13. 165 

4.089 

80.808  < 

3«S 

106.190 

51.627 

42,787  ' 

11.224 

10S.n5 

93S 

210.  547 

98.510 

84.425 

26.178  . 

308.  Ii9  i 

LOI 

193. 869 

90,116  , 

71, 164 

24,653 

189.373 

urn 

166.119 

87. 739  . 

55  666 

22,168 

15A.8M 

541 

143. 586  . 

75, 776 

49.935 

17.075 

13t.  339  ; 

TM 

103, 642  ! 

52. 328 

35.335  1 

14.743 

98.828 

tar 

5Ti,681 


479. 136 


134.009'    1.15&, 


The  above  compilation  is  taken  from  the  monthlv  nomber  uf  Janaarv,  1886.  of  the  imperM 
tical  office  at  Berlin. 


STl^TTGART. 


UK  PORT  OF  COXSUL  EIMBALL. 

The  Kin<:^(loin  of  Wnrtomberj;^,  containin^r  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  has  at  various  periods  contributed  a  lar|i:e  contin- 
gent to  the  number  of  emigrants  to  America.  During  the  time  frooi 
1874  to  1870  the  yearly  emigration  from  this  district,  via  Bremen,  Han- 
burg,  Stettin,  and  Antwerp,  did  not  n»ach  the  number  of  2,000 ;  it  torn 
in  1880to8,G92;  in  1881,  to  11,4.')0,  and  although  it  decrcaned  in  tbe 
following  years,  it  still  amounted  in  1884  to  7,097  jwrsons.  Workmen 
and  employes  in  factories  and  commercial  establishments,  laborers,  aeir- 
ants,  and  small  farmers  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  emigrantib 
IjOw  wages,  bad  harvests,  the  wish  to  avoid  military  duty,  and  theooo- 
stant  growth  of  the  popularicm  in  the  Kingdom  beyond  its  ]>ower  to  fur- 
nish sui)i)ort  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  emignition.  In  1SSI«  of 
7,G97  emigrants  who  left  *his  district  for  the  Uuite<l  States  only  1,42S 
l)ersons  formally  i-esigned  their  Wurtemberg  citizenship  lH*fore  leaving 
Of  those  1,423  persons  al)out  20  per  cent.  wei*e  married,  while  in  gen- 
eral the  proi)ortion  of  married  persons  in  Wurtemberg  is  about  33  pir 
cent. ;  51  per  cent,  had  been  employed  in  factories  and  commercial  eiittb- 
lishments;  21.2  i)er  cent,  as  servants  and  labon^rs;  9  |ier  cent,  had 
been  engaged  in  trade,  industries,  and  farming,  while  the  occapationof 
the  remaining  18.8  per  cent,  is  not  recorded.  The  proi>erty  of  thoteM 
igrants,  as  far  as  stated  by  them,  amounte<l  to  338  marks,  or  980  per 
each  person. 

In  general  men  and  women  in  Wurtemt>erg  are  steady  and  fmgal,aai 
divorces  sehlom  occur,  which  observation  will  undoubte^lly  al8«i  apptf 
to  emigrants.  During  the  period  from  1874  to  1883  the  averagiit ycar)f 
proportion  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth  has  l)een  SM  |>erceiit.  Tli 
average  emigrant  from  this  distri<'t  is  a<reiistomed  to  the  ilaiiiestfoit 
of  housing,  cituig,  an<l  clothing.  The  yearly  expenses  of  a  worknuola 
fainih  «>f  three  to  live  persons  inav  be  stated  to  be  J*45  to  i^M  for  boM- 
ing,  $170  to  $180  for  food,  $40  to  ^s^so  for  clothing.  Kspeeially  in  the 
ral  districts,  meat  is  eaten  only  once  or  t  wic<'  a  week,  while  bread, 


r 
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cheeie,  iwtatoet,  yegetablea,  and  yarioag  dishes  made  of  flour  form  fhe 
priodpal  arfide  of  oonsamptioiL  The  people  here,  especially  the  has- 
tMuid  and  the  sinffle  man,  are.  as  a  rale,  partial  to  beer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily  often  have  to  sofler  from  that  predilection.  They  are  fire- 
qoenffy  obliginl  to  give  np  a  substantial  meal  in  order  tliat  the  head  of 
the  fkmily  may  not  be  curtailed  in  his  accustomed  quantity  of  beer, 
while  he  himself  will  certainly  prefer  three  glasses  of  beer  to  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  although  the  latter  would  not  cost  him  more.  The  ordi- 
naiy  German  housewife  has  not  yet  learned  to  prepare  for  her  family  a 
well-cooked  meal,  not  even  a  piece  of  savory  roast  meat ;  they  gener- 
ally boU  the  meat  till  it  gets  as  tough  as  leather,  and  put  so  much  water 
to  the  broth  that  the  hustmnd's  preference  for  beer  instead  of  the  weak 
aoap  and  tough  meat  is  quite  explainable- 
No  case  of  deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  and  as  to  any  ^^  assisted''  emigration  I  know  only  of 
such  cases  where  the  assistance  was  ofifered  by  residents  in  America, 
who  had  emigrated  in  former  years  and  later  sent  their  relatives  money 
or  tickets  for  joining  them.  Those  cases  are  very  frequent,  and  show 
that  many  of  the  emigrants  greatly  mend  their  circumstances  in  America 
and  wish  their  relatives  to  do  the  same. 

Male  persons  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  after  the  age  of  seventeen 
as  long  as  they  are  liable  to  perform  military  duty.  No  other  obstacle 
to  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  known  to  me. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  governments  or  corporations  have  offered 
q^ecial  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  to  induce  emigration ;  if  such  efforts 
have  bisa  made,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  emigration  to 
the  United  States,  as  for  a  number  of  past  years  about  99  per  cent,  of 
all  emigrants  firom  Wurtemberg  went  to  America. 

The  higher  wages  in  America  and  the  better  opportunity  to  own  and 
cultivate  land  constitute  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
emigration  to  our  country.    I  therefore  deem  it  appropriate  to  subjoin 
a  table  of  wages  paid  in  this  consniar  district  to  persons  employed  in 
.    various  trades.    I  also  add  a  list  of  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Wur- 
temberg who  left  by  certain  ports  for  America  during  the  period  from 
1873  to  1884.    Upon  my  application  to  the  ministry  of  the  iuterior  here 
Am*  later  statistics  on  emigration  I  have  been  informed  that  during  the 
year  1885,  4,612  emigrants  from  Wurtemberg  to  America  had  been 
iMiatered  with  the  emigration  agents.    But  as  many  emigrants  leave 
;    wortemberg  without  registering  their  names  at  the  offices  of  the 
T    agents,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  not  less  than  6,500  per- 


C.  P.  KIMBALL, 

Consul. 
UifiTKD  States  Goksuulte, 

SMigart,  August  12, 1886. 


TABLE  OF  WAGES. 

Ike  srenge  wmges  of  oidinary  day  laborers  in  1884  were  as  follows : 

Per  da  J. 

Male 10  38 

Feaale 26 


Mda 21 

10 
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The  following  average  wages  i»er  day  were  paid  by  employers  in  tbe  foHowing 
trades: 

Miners « |0  61 

Dyers Gi 

Painters S6 

Shop-keepers 53 

Carpenters  50 

Tinmen,  mechanics,  brandy  distillers 47 

Masons 46 

Tanners 45 

Brewers, millers,  stone-masons 42 

Malt  manafacturers,  potters,  post-boys 41 

Bakers 40 

Oil-millers,  farriers,  locksmiths,  smiths,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  Joiners, 

wagon-makers,  turners,  book-bindei^,  barbers, brick-makers 3^ 

Chemists^  apprentices 24 


^am^fr  of  emigranU  from  Wurtemherg  who  sailed  by  way  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  StMHm^ 
and  Antwerp  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  from  1873  to  1864,  indutite. 


emigrants.'  *"».  ^  ♦mignuit*. 


Year.  ,5?.^L^/.  Year.  Numl*rof 


lg72 4.622  1879 l.t* 

1874 1  i,o»2  I  ie«<» ^«^ 

1876 1.25fl  1881 11,45# 

187S 1,038  lr«82 ».*» 

1877 

M78 


1,000'    1883 ,  %M» 

1,080,    1884 7,«f 


GREECE. 

REPORT  OF  COKSVL  MOFFETT. 

I  have  given  careful  atteiition  to  instructious  conveyed  in  Depart- 
ment's circular  of  April  27  ultimo,  in  reganl  to  ^Hhe  extent  and  chane- 
ter  of  the  emigration"  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States* 
I  have  extended  my  inquiries  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qrtect 
covered  by  our  consular  agencies,  and  tind  that  the  materials  on  whieb 
a  report  could  be  based  are  extremely  meager.  From  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  comes  the  same  reply,  ^^  There  is  no  emigration  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  other  country." 

The  Greeks  in  America  are  for  the  most  part  seamen,  who  are  tberSr 
as  it  were,  by  accident,  without  any  purpose  of  seeking  or  maHnf  • 
home  there.  A  few  agricultural  laborers,  vaguely  reckoned  from  lokf 
to  one  hundred  or  so,  have  gone  from  this  district  within  the  peat  Ibar 
or  live  years.  Nine  of  this  class,  young  men  with  a  small  capital  whid 
they  hope  to  increase  speedily  and  then  to  return,  have  gone  from  tUi 
]K)rt  within  the  past  month.  I  lind  no  way  to  get  at  the  exact  nambeit. 
as  there  are  no  attainable  statistics. 

There  has  been  no  deportation  of  i>aupers,  criminals,  or  insane;  —   u 
"assisted"  emigration;  no  i)rivileges  ottered  by  Government  aid,  <ir  r] 
otherwise,  to  induce  emigration,  and  the  requirement  of  a  passport  ts 
show  that  the  emigrant  is  not  seeking  lo  evade  due  military  servieeil  j  I 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  construed  as  an  "obstacle."    The  eooditioii 
under  which  the  Greek  iieasantry  and  laborers  live  are  Dot  such  as  H: 
excite  the  desire  to  emigrate.    In  a  country  thinly  inhabited  and  Wtk  \ 
developed,  congenial  employment  is  readily  fbond.  I 

I. 

Ik 


fS.      j 
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For  the  old  and  disabled  there  are  charitable  iustitations,  and  the 
devotion  of  friends  and  relatives.  Temperate  in  their  habits;  their  de- 
sires for  eating,  drinking,  and  clothing  of  the  simplest  kind;  used  to  a 
scale  of  living  which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  American  of  the  same 
class ;  with  a  climate  where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained  easily 
and  in  abundance,  where  even  fires,  except  for  the  most  simple  cookery, 
may  be  dispensed  with  at  all  seasons;  living,  too,  under  a  Government 
which  allows  the  largest  freedom  of  discussion,  and  under  which  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  sacred,  the  Greek  peasant  or  laborer  knows 
nothing  of  the  desires  and  wants  which  in  other  countries  lead  men  to 
give  up  home  and  friends  in  the  anticipation  of  better  things  to  be  gained 
in  a  New  World. 

WM.  H.  MOFFETT, 

Consul, 

Unitbd  States  Ooksulate, 

AthenSj  June  28,  1886. 


ITALY. 

BOME. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  ALDEN 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  coutained  in  the  Department  cir- 
cular dated  April  27,  1886,  I  have  the  houor  to  report  the  following 
£»ct8  relating  to  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  also  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  United  States,  from 
1876  to  1885,  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 

No  statistics  prior  to  1876  can  be  obtained,  for  the  reason  that  a  differ- 
ent system  of  registry  was  adopted  beginning  with  that  year. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  area  covered  by  the  consular  district  of 
Home  is  roughly  estimated  to  include  nine  of  the  sixty-nine  provinces 
making  up  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  this  district  may  also  be  roughly  es- 
timated to  cover  17,398  square  miles,  having  a  population  of  3,500,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigrants  are  divided  by  Italian  statisticians  into  two  kinds,  namely, 
permanent  and  temporary,  the  latter  consisting  of  persons  who  leave 
the  country  for  a  period  less  than  a  year  for  travel  or  to  seek  work  in 
other  countries.  This  classification  is  made  according  to  replies  given 
to  the  passport  officials,  but  is  not  accurate,  as  the  object  of  the  inquiries 
is  Dot  always  understood,  besides  there  is  a  certain  number  of  emigrants 
without  passports. 

According  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  consular  district  of  Rome  (as  nearly 
w  this  district  can  be  defined  for  statistical  purposes)  to  the  United 
States  from  1876  to  1885,  was  as  follows: 


Y«Ar. 


!5!— 


Total 
nomber 
of  emi> 
j^rants. 


15 
2 

30 
42 
80 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


ToUl 
nnmber 
of  emi> 
grants. 


324 
661 
531 
178 
826 
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The  diminatioD  in  1884  Id  this  district,  as  well  aa  in  other  parta  of 
Italy,  was  owing  to  the  cholera  epidemic. 

Emiffranii  aooarding  to  sex  from  ike  consular  district  of  Borne  to  the  United  Stuie$,from 

1876  to  188r>. 


Permftoent. 


Ymis. 


Temporarr. 


Gnnd  total. 


Malea.    ,  FemalM.     ToUl.       M«les.      Females.      TotaL    '    MalM.     FenijU<«.<     Total 


1876 
1«77 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
3886 
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24 
31 
204 
514 
427 
135 
188 


11 
3 
32 
24 
25 
20 
49 
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35 
34 
236 
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452 
155 
237 


7 
2 

18 
2 

44 
75 
23 
68 
19 
78 


12 

5 
«> 

13 


11 

4 

11 


7 

a 

30 
7 
46 
88 
23 
79 
23 
89 


13  ' 

18, 
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260 
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OceupatioM  of  emigrants  from  the  consular  district  of  Borne  to  the  United  State*  hetwtn 

1882  and  1885. 

[Proportion  for  every  100  emigranta.] 
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ServanU I  0.86 

▲11  other  professions i  ft.  53  , 
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greater  namber  of  emigrants  from  this  consular  district,  as  well 
I  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  is  drawn  from  the  rural  districts— 
ring  farm  laborers,  shepherds,  and  peasants.  A  considerable 
lion  of  the  total  namber  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  leave 
intry  in  the  hope  of  finding  work  on  railway  constmctions  and 
oblic  works.  Emigrants  from  the  highlands  are  sometimes  small 
t  proprietors,  but  from  the  lowlands  they  are  generally  fEirm 
8.  In  this  district,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  em- 
for  the  United  States  rarely  carry  more  than  from  $10  to  $30 
id  above  their  passage  money,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  been 
bhat  this  amonnt,  inclnding  passage  money,  has  been  nlised  by 
t  the  rate  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  interest ;  this  of  coarse,  is 
le  paid  from  the  prospective  earnings  in  America. 
(82  the  Government  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  prefects  of  the 
im  to  furnish  accurate  information  as  to  the  causes  of  emigration 
leir  respective  provinces  and  its  effect  on  the  economical  con* 
>f  the  country, 
^rical  answers  to  the  following  questions  were  requested : 

e  people  drlTen  from  the  oonatry  by  destitation  alone,  or  are  they  influenced 

Jatore  intereeted  in  marine  transportation,  or  by  the  paid  agents  of  foreign 

lents  or  emigration  companies  f 

it  true  that  in  many  instances  entire  families  of  small  peasant  hmd-ownera 

heir  XMMsessions  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  f 

hat  positive  and  practical  effect  has  this  emigration  produced  on  wages,  on 

ay  Talneof  land,  and  in  general  on  the  agricultural -economy  of  the  communes 

ices  daring  the  last  ten  years  f 

hat  changes  in  the  direction  of  emigration  have  taken  place  during  the  dec- 

*  what  classes  of  society  do  emigrants  from  the  several  districts  belong  f  Are 
d-owners,  farmers,  or  laborers  who  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  f 

answers  of  the  prefects  were  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  emi- 
i  to  three  causes,  namely,  destitution,  lack  of  work,  and  a  natural 
to  improve  their  condition. 

»peared  that  during  recent  years  there  have  been  various  illicit 
used  for  inducing  persons  to  emigrate,  such  as  flattering  adver- 
3t8,  letters,  offers,  in  the  interest  of  persons  or  swindling  com- 
of  from  $4  to  $G  per  emigrant  to  persons  who  can  influence 
tion.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  emigration  have  been  slight. 
IS  found  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  emigrants  to  all  countries 
rawn  from  the  agricultural  classes. 

s  of  land-owners  who  sell  their  possessions  to  enable  them  to 
te  were  found  to  be  comparatively  rare,  and  it  was  found  that 
tion  had  not  produced  any  appreciable  effect  on  wages,  or  on  the 
value  of  land,  neither  on  the  economy  of  the  country  in  general, 
pulsory  military  service,  onerous  taxation,  and  strikes  have  had 
ally  no  influence  on  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

)  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  from  whom  the  chief  nnm- 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  and  from  Italy 
wn,  I  may  say  that  near  Rome  and  other  large  towns  they  receive 
)  to  60  cents  per  day,  not  including  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
-ely  rural  districts  firom  20  to  40  cents.  Artisans  are  paid  from 
s  to  $1  per  day,  and  miners  from  60  cents  to  $1.20. 
cost  of  living  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  elastic  and  variable  as  in 
Living  may  be  had  from  10  to  60  cents  and  over  per  day  by  per- 
'  the  lidx>ring  classes. 
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The  lowest  cost  of  living  to  the  hiboriug  chisses  in  the  city  of  Rome 
and  its  environs  wouhl  be  as  fo]h)w.s : 

Breakfast, — A  loaf  of  coarse  wheat  bread,  unsiilted,  weighing  12 
ounces,  2  cents ;  fruit  in  summer  and  cure<l  cheese  in  winter,  1  cent ; 
total,  3  cents. 

Dinner  (at  noon -day). — One-half  loaf  of  bread  as  above,  1  cent;  a  stew 
made  from  scraps  of  tripe,  hin^rs,  and  the  like,  or  soup  prepared  with 
garlics  or  onions,  i>ork  fat,  or  lard  thickened  with  prarlics,  olive-oil,  or 
grease,  li  cents ;  total,  4  cents. 

Supper. — Same  as  breakfast,  or  varied  with  salad  and  bread;  total, 
3  cents. 

Loihjing. — Single  person,  at  GO  cents  \)er  month;  per  day,  2  cents. 

Grand  total  of  cost  of  living  and  lodging  per  day,  12  cents. 

Clothing  is  a  small  item  of  cxpeUvSe,  and  laliorers  earning  small  amoauti» 
will  always  undertake  odd  jobs  to  ])^)cure  extnis  or  an  occasional  glass 
of  wine. 

MORALS. 

The  civil  marriage  is  the  only  marriage  ret^ognized  by  Italian  law. 
The  Pope  alone  can  dissolve  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  rarely  exer- 
cises this  power. 

In  recent  years,  on  an  average,  out  of  the  total  number  of  ehildivu 
boin  in  the  Kingdom,  92.3  iKrr  cent,  have  l>een  legitimate  and  7^  |H*rceDt. 
illegitimate. 

lam  satislicd  that  tlnM*e  is  no  emigration  to  the  Uniteil  Statei^  of 
chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons,  either  fmm  this  district  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  Kingdom,  and  also  no  assisted  emigration. 

The  Government  does  nothing  to  prohibit  or  restrict  emigration.  Iti 
attitude  is  simply  that  of  watchfulness  to  prevent  the  swindling  or  de- 
ceiving of  ignorant  persons. 

Xo  special  rates  of  lUre  are  offered  by  any  company  or  comimnit^iu 
this  district.  The  fare  nsu;yiy  paid  by  third-class  jiassengers  fnmi  Italiau 
ports  to  Xew  York  is  the  regular  steamer  rate  ot  alK>ut  $34Moreacli 
person. 

In  the  case  of  emigration  to  the  Tnited  States,  the  large  nunibifof 
Italians  who  have  there  found  what  is  tor  them  hu*nitive  employmeot 
has  greatly  intluenced  the  current  of  emignition  in  that  direction  dur- 
ing the  past  tew  years.  The  steamers  of  the  Italian  Ireneral  Navip' 
tion  Company,  known  as  the  ''  Klorio-Kubattino**  Mteamers*  now  plriog 
direct  between  Italian  i)orts  and  New  York,  have  also  intlufnc«tl  con- 
siderably in  increasing  the  number  of  emigrants,  es]NH;ially  from  tlw 
southern  portion  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  pr<M)f  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  inci*eased  numl»er  of  eoiigraitt 
to  the  l-nited  States  directlv  following  the  establishment  of  this  line  is    , 
ISTII. 

Emigration  to  the  L'nited  States  from  this  consular  distiict  is  chiedt 
through  the  ]»ort  of  Naples;  for  other  portions  of  the  Kingdom  it  u 
through  the  ])orts  of  Naph's,  Palermo,  and  (lenoa.  A  compamtivi'lT 
small  number  embark  from  France  at  tiie  ]K»rtsof  MarM-illes,  lUinleaox. 
and  Havrt*.  and  a  few  from  the  ]M»rts  of  (lermany  and  MngUiud. 

As  to  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  emigrants  to  the  I'nitetl  Staff* 
fn>m  tiie  north«*rn  and  eentral  portions  ot'  Italy,  b(»th  ujen  and  uonict 
are  sober  and  industrious,  and  :is  a  ruh*  trustworthy  and  moral.  Thcf 
are  generally  stnuig,  powerful  work<»rs,  and  capable  of  enduring  gWi^ 
fatigue.  A  less  favorable  view  can  In^  taken  of  the  emignints  from  tk 
southern  districts  and  Sicily.  Thest*  are  the  most  illiterate  |Mitit( 
Italy,  and  in  these  districts  brigandage  was  for  many  yeara  eitifgjf 
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prevalent.  The  men  are  frequently  hot-tempered  and  quarrels  often  end 
in  bloodshed.  They  are,  however,  seldom  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
the  women  are  regarded  as  chaste.  In  spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  Southern  Italian  laboring  classes  are  lazy,  they  are,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Italians,  a  hard-working  and  industrious  people,  and  endure 
hardship  and  adversity  with  great  patience. 

WILLIAM  L.  ALDEN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul  General. 

BomCj  Italy  J  August  2,  1886. 


CATANIA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WOODCOCK, 

There  is  but  little  emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  few  that  do  migrate  go  to  Naples  or  Palermo  and  there  take  ship 
direct  to  America.  Ships  for  America  that  touch  at  this  port  visit  <ttber 
I>ort8  of  Sicily  before  taking  their  final  departure. 

I  have  visited  the  various  agencies  of  the  ship  companies  in  quest 
of  information.  The  agents  of  the  Florio-Eubattino  line  of  steamers 
assured  me  that  their  records  for  the  past  ten  years  show  that  only  four 
persons  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  that  these  were  of  the  working 
daises  and  took  third-class  passage. 

The  other  agents  told  me  that  no  emigrants  to  the  United  States  had 
been  shipped  by  their  lines  during  said  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of  persons  that  have  migrated  from 
this  district  will  exceed  half  a  dozen  annually  since  1873,  and  these,  as 
above  stated,  have  migrated  mostly  from  other  ports,  and  hence  we  have 
no  record  of  them. 

During  my  consular  service  here  (since  October  1,  1882),  I  have  been 
visited  by  about  twenty  different  persons,  seeking  iuformatiou  relative 
to  work,  wages,  expenses  of  living,  &c.,  in  the  United  States,  They 
told  me  they  intended  to  migrate,  that  they  would  take  ship  at  Naples 
or  Palermo.  I  believe  that  part  of  these  emigrated.  They  were  mostly 
yonng  men  of  robust  health,  well  dressed,  and  a  majority  of  them  were 
intelligent.  They  belonged  generally  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  were 
f^rdeners,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,'  &c.  Odo  or  two 
vere  book-keepers.  None  of  them  could  speak  English.  They  stated 
(in  answer  to  my  question,)  they  wished  to  go  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause there  they  believed  they  would  be  better  remunerated  for  their 
t  labor,  and  they  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  prospering  in  life.  Two 
or  three  of  them  told  me  they  wished  to  avoid  the  military  service  re- 
quired of  them  which  would  take  from  thein  a  most  valuable  portion  of 
!|  their  lives. 
^  Those  that  migrate  (with  very  few  exceptions)  are  of  the  working 
f  classes.  The  agricultural  laborers  receive  the  least  pay,  and  they  work 
I  harder  and  longer  each  day.  They,  however,  are  the  most  contented 
J  with  their  lot,  and  migrate  less  than  other  laborers.  They  receive  on 
[  the  average  about  25  cents  per  day  for  their  work,  mechanics  from  20 
to  80  cents  per  day  according  to  their  skill  in  the  trade.  Common  la- 
borers receive  from  20  to  50  cents  per  day.  They  provide  themselves 
with  food  and  lodging. 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown.  A  few  have  occurred  lately  in  the 
mlphnr  mines  under  the  leadership  of  some  coming  from  other  parts 
of  EnranA. 
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The  working  classes  generally  are  ignorant,  very  superstitious*  and 
intensely  devoted  to  their  religions  faith  (Roman  Catholic).  Thi*  chil- 
dren are  far  in  advance  of  their  parents  in  intelligence  and  general  in- 
formation, being  educated  under  the  present  excellent  school  system  <»f 
the  Government. 

The  working  classes  know  but  little  of  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
home.  They  are  generally  crowded  together  in  small,  iU-venlilatttl 
rooms,  where  squalor  and  tilth  usually  prevail.  They  are  fond  of  dre.s>. 
On  festal  days  they  always  appear  neatly  clad.  Even  their  workday 
clothes  are  usually  in  good  condition. 

They  are  in<lustrious,  know  but  little  of  the  use  of  spirits  as  a  l»ev- 
erage,  and  drink  only  the  native  wines  of  the  country.  ThtMe  is  but 
little  drunkenness  among  them.  Their  fcHMl  consists  mostly  nf  bread. 
wine,  fish,  and  vegetables,  with  occasionally  meat  of  the  ]HN)rest  grade. 

The  upper  nr  ''well-to-do"  classes  are  generally  intelligent,  an«l  winii- 
of  them  are  finely  educated.  With  lew  exceptions  they  art?  as  a  elan!* 
irreligious.  Though  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  they  scout  the  Church, 
ridigule  the  priesthood,  and  tend  to  infidelity. 

Viewed  from  an  American  standiK)int  the  morals  of  all  classes  arv 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  wile  is  not  trusted  by  the  huslmnd. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  upper  classes.  lie  keei>s  over  her  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage.  She  has  not  the  freedoni  that  American  and  English 
wives  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  has  unlimited  liceniie  by 
society  usage  to  do  iis  he  pleases.  As  a  result  he  is  usually  no  promo 
ter  of  virtue. 

I>ivoi*ce  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  granted  only  for  impoteiicy«  and 
where  a  party  has  btH»n  forci*d  into  marriage.  For  adultery  the  parties 
may  have  a  decree  of  se])aration  and  division  of  pnipert^',  but  caiioot 
marry  again  while  they  both  live.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  bare 
had  but  two  cases  of  divorce  in  our  Catania  court.  The  one  was  for 
im]M)tency,  the  other  for  c<H*rcion. 

It  is  bcii<»ved  that  this  rigid  divoire  law  tends  to  the  increase 4»f crime. 
sin<'e  the  husband  often  (in  <'asc  of  infidelity)  diss<»lvcs  the  marriage  tie 
by  munhTing  the  wife.      Vigorous  punishment   for  this  is  sehloiu  in 
fii<*ted.     In  fa<*t,  ca])it:il  punishiiuMit  is  of  ran'  occurn*niM'.     An  effort  i.'' 
iMMUg  made  to  have  the  law  pertaining  to  divorce  amen<le<l. 

Catania  is  a  city  of  105,000  inhabitants.  The  ofiicial  statistics  sbov 
that  during  the  year  issr*  there  werecliihln»n  lN)rn4,41S.  Of  thes4*J63 
were  illegitimate,  and  .'^27  were  place<l  in  the  foundling  hospital  (tbeir 
]Kireiits  being  unknown;  they  were  probably  illegitimate),  making  a 
total  of  r»00  illegitimate  children. 

The  Sicilians  are  very  atVectionate  to  their  cliil<ln*n,  and  theehiklreo 
are  taught  to  resjiect  and  obey  their  parents.  The  Sicilian  chamcter 
is  that  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  They  are  very  {Nilite  and  obligingto 
strangers ;  but  in  case  ot  dealing  with  them  it  is  necessary  to  l>eoDOlie*A 
guard.     They  will  take  the  advanta;:e  if  they  <*an. 

There  has  been  no  deportation  of  criminals,  paupers,  or  insane  i^er* 
sons  t'n»in  Catania.     The  (Government  d<K'S  not  encounige  emigmtioo.    i 
It  retpiires  all  who  emigrate  to  have  theCiovernment  pass|N>rt.    Yoaii|    I 
men  who  have  not  performed  th<*ir  military  service  cannot  get  this  |iaai-    ^ 
port.     I  have  been  informed  that   the  (iovernment  i*efuses  its  fiaMpori 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  su]>port  themselves  in- a  foreign  coaiiUt- 
No  emigration  cmpoiation  has  vet  done  anv  work  in  this  district 

ALIUOKT  WOODCOCK, 

ContuL 

United  States  Consflate, 

Catania,  Italy,  July  1,  1886. 
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GENOA. 

BEPOBT  OF  CONSUL  FLETCHER, 

The  first  interrogatory,  on  which  hinges  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other 
qaestions,  has  proven  a  most  difficalt  one  to  answer,  and  even  at  this 
date,  notwithstanding  mach  time  has  been  consumed  in  careful  research 
for  reliable  statistics,  a  satisfactory  reply  cannot  be  given. 

At  the  very  outset  of  investigation  the  chief  of  police  at  this  port  in- 
formed me  "  that  no  emigrants  have  ever  left  this  city,  either  by  steamer 
or  by  sailing  vessel,  bound  for  the  United  States.  The  departure  of 
such  emigrants  takes  place  only  at  Naples  and  at  Palermo.^ 

The  officer  referred  to  was  consulted  for  the  following  reasons : 

All  natives  of  Italy  are  supposed  to  have  passports  when  they  leave 
the  Eongdom.  To  obtain  such  the  applicant  must  procure  from  the  mu- 
nicipality of  his  native  city  or  town  a  certificate  of  birth,  giving  therein 
age,  Dame,  and  names  of  the  petitioner's  parents.  To  this  certificate  is 
ako  added  the  applicant's  liability  for  or  exemption  from  military  duty. 
Farther,  the  court  records  are  examined,  and  if  any  misdemeanors  are 
chai^ged  against  the  man,  a  statement  to  this  effect  is  forwarded  to  police 
headquarters.  The  petitioner  must  present  his  certificate  of  birth  to 
the  local  chief  of  police,  and  this  officer,  on  examination  of  all  papers 
in  the  case,  either  issues  or  refuses  a  passport.  For  such  a  document 
the  applicant  is  charged  about  $3.50.  But  before  the  individual  can  sail 
for  a  foreign  land,  all  his  papers  are  again  examined  by  the  police  at 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

Without  a  passport,  therefore,  it  seems  impossible,  except  by  great 
canning,  to  leave  Italy  by  sea  for  other  countries. 

On  studying  the  points  just  stated,  and  positively  knowing  that  emi- 
gration is  continually  going  on  from  Northern  Italy  to  the  United  States, 
the  question  arose.  How  do  emigrants  go,  say,  to  New  York  from  a  Xior- 
tion  of  this  district,  and  from  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  ? 
For  it  is  well  understood  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the  people  who 
seek  homes  in  the  New  World  do  not  warrant  them  in  journeying  to 
Naples,  much  more  to  Palermo. 

Further  investigation  followed  and  all  the  shipping  agencies  of  con- 
sequence in  Genoa  were  either  personally  visited,  or  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  to  the  managers,  soliciting  statistics  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 
These  inquiries  brought  out  one  point  and  another,  all  very  slow  in 
eoming,  which,  summarized,  is  as  follows : 

While  the  Italian  Government  is  very  strict  in  re^^ard  to  its  citizens 
leaving  the  Kingdom  by  sea  without  a  passport,  it  is  decidedly  lax  in 
enforcing  this  condition  on  its  subjects  who  cross  the  frontier  into  France 
und  Switzerland.  In  fact,  few  if  any  have  to  exhibit  passports  to  the 
Italian  authorities  when  going  out  of  the  Kingdom  by  railroad. 

Of  the  different  agencies  which  answered  my  inquiries  the  statistics 
^nt  by  Messrs.  Gondrand  Brothers  are  the  most  valuable.  This  firm 
tepresents  the  Transatlantic  Company  in  Genoa,  whose  steamships 
ply  between  Havre,  France,  and  the  port  of  New  York.  On  September 
23, 1886,  the  Messrs.  Gondrand  informed  me  that  they  sold  for  their 
company,  to  Italians  exclusivel3*,  5,138  tickets,  between  May,  1885,  and 
August  30, 1886  (see  inclosure  No.  2  for  i)articulars),  graded  as  follows: 
First  class,  32 ;  second  class,  67 ;  steerage,  5,030. 

Full  advertised  rates  are  paid  for  all  tickets  sold  at  Genoa,  but  the 
Agents  here  furnish  the  purchaser  a  railroad  ticket,  good  as  far  as  Mo- 
^ne,  on  the  French  border,  where,  on  arrival,  the  traveler  is  met  by  a 
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special  agent  of  the  Transatlantic  Company  and  forwarded  to  Havre, 
where  he  embarks  for  New  York. 

There  is  no  redaction  of  fare  on  the  Italian  railroads,  but  once  od 
French  soil  special  rates  are  granted  emigrants. 

The  Messrs.  GondraYid  have  only  a  record  of  emigration  tickets  sold 
since  May,  1885 ;  all  records  of  previous  years  are  on  file  in  the  cential 
office  of  the  Transatlantic  Company  in  Paris. 

1.  Question  No.  1  can  only  be  answered  as  above. 

2.  Emigration  from  this  district  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  la- 
boring classes. 

3.  The  canse  of  emigration  is  i>overty  at  home  and  the  hoi>e  of  pro- 
curing more  remuneration  for  honest  toil  in  the  Western  World.  Sor- 
plus  population  no  doubt  causes  poverty  here.  It  may  be  safely'  said  of 
all  the  natives  of  this  section  of  Italy  that  they  tcill  work,  no  matter 
how  low  the  wages  may  l>e,  if  they  can  find  employment.  Fear  of  oom- 
pulsory  military  service,  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  plays  bat » 
very  minor  part  in  forcing  emigration. 

4t.  The  following  table,  copi^  nnd  condensed  from  the  latest  official 
census  (census  of  1881),  illustrates  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Genoa : 


District 

nnmarried. 

Mar 

Males. 

ried. 

Widows. 

WMttwa 

Males.     Femalea 

16,864  1      14,896 
32,647  1      81,844 
119.077       111.912 
80,491         36,776 
31,780        26.026 

Females. 

AlbcngA 

10,485 
18,600 
63,800 
16,581 
10.716 

10.874 
10.880 
65,043 
17.214 
20,708 

1.477  . 
S.113 
7. 865 
1.044 
XUl 

tM 

Chiavari 

Genoa  

Hi  IV 

SavoDo  

i<V 

SMzia ................................ 

iO 
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231.750  1    212,356 

120,140 

134,628 

1A.M0 

U.JB 

T*ninaiTie<l 

SUMMARY. 

..    44LUI 

Man  i<*<l  

.  .  M^ 

Widows  and  widowers 

HM 

Total 

...  ztLta 

The  ])eculiar  natural  formation  of  the  country  comprising  this 
sular  district  is  such  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  inhabitantM  can  be  ealM 
land-owners,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  United  States.  Protaablj 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  territory  of  tho  province  is  tillable,  ttd 
this  fifth  seems  but  a  dot  here  and  there  on  the  sea-shore  and  on  thi 
lofty  hills  and  hillsides.  As  a  consequence  the  tillable  soil  is  scatMcl 
and  the  little  patches  have  as  many  owners. 

Like  the  surrounding  country,  tlie  real  pro])erty  in  the  city  of  GeMi 
is  also  divided,  and  very  i>eruliarly,  too.  amon;>:  what  may  be  comM- 
ered  well-to-(lo-]H*ople  lien*.  To  illustrate :  Several  gentlemen  will  agifC 
to  ]>un:hase  a  certain  building  lot  and  ereet  a  house  thereon.  £«ek 
man  ])ays  hi.^  ]>ro|>ortioiu  of  course,  for  the  land,  also  for  foandatki 
walls  and  root*.  It  is  then  agreed  who  shall  have  first,  second, 
and  fourth  story,  and  so  on  upwards.  This  dmded,  the  |>artieii 
their  a])artn)ents,  or  tiats,  as  the  case  may  1k%  accortiing  to  their  ovi 
s]>ecial  tastes,  and  if  the  owner  of  said  fiat  has  more  s|>aoe  than  bH 
family  requires,  the  sur])lus  nnims  are  rented.  HundnHla  have  follovc4 
this  plan,  and  hundnMls  are  doin^  so  daily.    The  buihlinpi,  as  a  rale— 
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KH^ially  iu  new  Genoa — are  very  large,  with  an  average  proportion 
say  IGO  by  70  feet,  and  from  six  to  eight  stories  in  height 
Jld  Genoa  is  being  remodeled,  slowly  however,  and  its  marble  pal- 
as  are  nearly  all  rented  for  shops,  offices,  and  to  families.    The  per- 
[itage  of  real  estate  owners  cannot  be  given. 

[jeooa  has  its  paupers,  bat  not  to  any  comparison  to  those  seen  in 
ies  of  Italy  farther  south. 

This  may  be  accounted  for,  first,  because  of  the  immense  maritime 
iffic  at  this  i>ort  which  gives  constant  employment  to  thousands  of 
K>rers,  and  at  wages  much  in  advance  of  the  wages  paid  in  inland 
ies ;  second,  on  account  of  the  strict  economy  of  all  the  people, 
ounting  almost  to  parsimony.  Nothing  is  wasted.  It  is  said  that 
en  at  the  poorhouse  here,  a  structure  capable  of  accommodating  fully 
rteen  hundred  persons,  nearly  all  the  inmates  earn  enough  at  the 
ferent  trades  taught  them  to  support  themselves,  and  that  many  of 
501  by  their  skill  and  industry  save  money,  for  all  they  earn  is  credited 
them,  the  managers  or  overseers  simply  deducting  from  said  credit 
5  cost  of  living. 

Dbe  i)oor^r  class  of  people  live  almost  exclusively  on  minestra,  a  dish 
en  described  by  consuls,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  vegetables, 
'^d  or  macaroni,  grated  cheese,  and  olive  oil ;  their  drink  is  mild 
le,  which  is  taken  very  temperately.  Drunkenness  among  the  na- 
es  is  scarcely  known.  The  people  retire  early  at  night ;  the  streets 
i  almost  deserted  at  II  o'clock  p.  m.  Steady,  temperate  habits  seem 
i  rule  among  rich  and  poor. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  display  the  same  economy  in  living  as 
;ir  humbler  brethren. 

[n  old  G^noa  apartments  can  be  rented  for  about  $6.50  per  month. 
ey  are  gloomy  aiSairs,and  consist  of  three  or  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
e  family  of  the  laboring  man  tries  bravely  to  make  his  humble  home 
ractive.  Mother,  son,  and  daughter  will  accept  of  any  honorable 
rk,  and  at  the  lowest  wages,  iu  order  to  help  husband  and  father.* 
<»Voodeu  floors  are  a  novelty  iu  Genoa ;  concrete  or  marble  floors  pre- 
il;  consequently  in  winter  the  houses  are  very  uncomfortable,  espec- 
ly  those  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  forthoy  cannot  afford  either 
*  or  carjiets;  and  so  economical  are  the  well-to  do  people  that  even 
jy  lieat  their  apartments  but  sparingly.  Giis  is  utilized  considerably 
heating  purposes,  for  it  is  furnished  by  the  gas  companies  at  much 
^per  rates  than  wood  or  coal. 

ftich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  dress  very  tastefully.  Outward  neat- 
$s  seems  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  the  people  of  this  city.  Out- 
rd  show  covers  a  multitude  of  minor  wants,  and  very  often  at  the 
>ense  of  the  unappeased  stomach. 

[taly  has  no  divorce  laws ;  it  has  laws  of  separation,  however,  for  the 
[owing  causes:  Proven  cruelty,  adultery,  and  imprisonment  over 
en  years  for  crime. 

K  No  statistics  can  be  found  to  prove  that  paupers  or  insane  persons 
re  ever  sent  out  of  this  district  either  by  Government  or  private  aid. 
e  only  case  of  " assisted  emigration^' on  record  here  occurred  about 
i  years  ago,  and  this  "assistance"  was  given  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ment,  which  chartered  four  steamers,  loaded  them  with  laborers,  and 

For  rates  of  wagCvS,  cost  of  living,  and  all  otbei  particclars  called  for  in  the  fourth 
rrogatory,  I  respectfully  refer  to  Vol.  'i,  Labor  Report,  published  by  the  Depart- 
it  early  in  1885.  To  my  report  therein  nothing  of  interest  can  now  be  added  ex- 
:  what  is  given  on  preceding  pages. 
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landed  them  at  Vera  Cruz,  after  which  it  (the  Mexican  OovemmeDt) 
found  the  emigrants  employment. 

6.  The  attitude  of  the  Italian  Government  towards  emigrration  is  very 
simple  and,  I  think,  praiseworthy.  It  requires  its  people  to  procai^ 
passports  and  insists  on  good  and  wholesome  food  and  accommodations 
on  board  ship.  To  enforce  the  latter  requirement  government  iDspeci- 
ors  thoroughly  examine  every  vessel  carrying  emigrants  from  Italian 
ports,  and  those  inspectors  have  authority  to  correct  any  oversight  od 
the  part  of  the  officers  or  owners  of  sailing  vessel  or  steamer. 

Question  7  can  only  be  answered  in  the  language  expressed  in  fint 
interrogatory. 

JAMBS  FLETCHER, 

ComuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oenouj  Italy ^  October  26, 1886. 


FliOREXCE. 

REPORT  OF  COSaUL  WBL8E. 

From  this  consular  district  emigration  to  whatsoever  ooantry  is  saiaUi 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Tuscany,  is  almost  nil,  excepting  only  the  province  of  Laoca,  the  ia- 
habitants  of  which  have  been  for  centuries  noted  in  Italy  for  their  ni- 
gratory  habits,  but  even  of  the  Luccan  emigrants  the  majority,  soomt 
or  later,  return  to  their  native  province. 

passports. 

To  a  certain  extent  statistics  of  the  emigration  from  Italy  are  correcl« 
being  derive<l  from  the  applications  made  for  passports,  but  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  many  i)ersonH  leave  without  making  such  application,  and 
others  state  their  destination  to  be  one  country  and  from  that  ooonttf 
go  to  another,  so  that  unless  they  return  or  are  ^*  wanted^  all  official 
trace  of  them  is  lost. 

Every  applicant  for  a  passport  is  scrutinized  and  asked  his  or  hero^ 
cupation  and,  when  it  is  considered  necessary,  is  obliged  to  give  prooll 
of  identity  and  respectability. 

Pas8i)orts  are  issued  by  the  minister  of  foreign  afiEairs,  and  throQ^ 
his  authority  by  the  prefects  or  sous-prefects  of  each  province,  and  % 
the  delegate  of  public  surety  in  each  district.  In  other  couDtrieo  pMl- 
I>orts  C4in  be  issued  to  Italian  subjects  by  ambassadors,  mmiilwti 
charges  d'affaires,  consuls-general,  or  consuls.  A.  passport  expires  it 
the  end  of  one  year  from  its  date,  but  can  be  renewed  by  the  p^yacii 
of  the  amount  of  the  original  fee.  Young  men  who  have  notyetdotf 
the  military  service  required  by  law  are  refused  pas8|>orti}  anleM  tf 
si>eciiil  permit  of  the  prefect,  and  in  case  they  desire  and  are  pemutM 
to  go  to  North  or  South  America  or  the  West  or  East  Indies,  tbff 
required  to  de]>osit  Government  rentes  to  the  amount  of  200  lira. 

Pass])ort8  are  refused  to  criminals.    To  laborers  and  indigent 
I)as8ports  are  granted  after  ])n)of  is  given  that  the  applicants  have 
ficient  funds  to  carry  tbi^m  to  their  destination,  but  no  charge  is 
for  this  the  third  class  of  i)a8si)orts.    A  passport  of  class  No.  1  (ortUt 
issued  to  a  well-to-do  i)erson)  bears  a  red  stamp,  costing  10  lire.    A  pii^ 
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port  of  daas  NcK  2  (or  that  iflsaed  to  an  artisan  or  bettor  elaa^ 

Dears  a  green  etamp.  ooeting  2  lire,  and  that  of  daesKo.  3  is  merely  ea* 

dened  ^^gratis.''  and  states  the  condition  of  the  bearer. 

Without  a  vm6A  passport  system  it  is  impossible  to  movent  immigra- 
tion of  persona  not  desirable  in  the  United  States,  l&very  immigrant 
should  be  required  to  id^ituy  him  or  her  self  before  the  oonsol  at  the 
plaoe  or  port  of  departure. 

From  the  ports  at  departure  but  little  opposition  is  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  emigrant  or  other  passenger.  Emigrant  vessels  are, 
however,  aU  snbjeetod  to  Government  inspection.  No  emigrants  are 
allowed  to  sail  unless  the  ship's  register  shows  their  passage  money  to 
have  been  poid,  and  aU  passporto  delivered  to  indigent  persons  or  pau- 
pers are  iimorsed  as  b^re  described,  whilst  their  bearers  are  told  that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  Government  aid  by  any  official  when  abroad 
<Nr  lor  their  return  passage. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  I  am  able  to  gi'  date  only  fh>m  1876,  previous  to  which 
none  were  published,  or  if  th<  were,  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  pre- 
feetnre  of  tnis  district.  Thes«  ktistics  are  to  be  found  in  the  appen- 
diem  attached,  numbers'  and  cuutento  being  duly  described  at  foot. 

ISie  chiBSOS  emigrating  flron  this  district  are  almost  entirely  agricult- 
uraL  Tis.  fiirmers  on  a  small  a  husbandmen,  and  common  laborers ; 
of  aUDea  laborers  and  artisan  3re  are  but  very  few  among  the  few 
eB^granta,  of  any  sort 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  at  Rome  for- 
warded to  the  prefects  of  the  difTerent  provinces  in  Italy  a  circular, 
written  under  iwe  of  the  10th  January,  1881,  to  ascertain  the  causes 
€i  emigratiim  and  the  classes  which  emigrated. 

In  regard  to  the  district  of  Florence  and  provinoes  of  Oagliari  and 
Sassari  (both  in  the  island  of  Sardinia),  the  sense  of  the  answers  given 
to  this  curcnlar  is  as  follows : 

Digiriet  of  Florence  (popnlatioii  790,776).— Province  of  Florence:  A 
few  hundred  artisans  and  agricnltnral  labors  emigrate  to  France  and 
Cocrica,  attracted  by  higher  wages.  Of  these  most  return  after  the  sea- 
son.   A  few  remain  in  France,  bat  very  few  leave  Enrope. 

Province  of  Arezzo  (population  238,744) :  Of  actnal  emigration  there  is 
scarcely  any,  and  the  temporary  emigration  is  small.  During  the  past 
ten  years  only  161  passports  have  been  issued,  and  of  those  only  eleven 
to  persons  going  to  the  United  States.  Daring  this  time,  however,  rail- 
road workmen  ^navvies)  to  a  certain  number  and  without  passporta  went 
to  Tunis  and  elsewhere  for  six  months,  but  according  to  the  local  an- 
ttotitiea  all  returned. 

Province  of  Siena  (population  205,926) :  In  this  province  emigration 
Is  unknown,  the  people  being  averse  to  leave  their  homes  even  for  a 
ihorttinie. 

Provinoe  of  Pisa  (population  283,563) :  Emigration  very  limited,  and 
liuit  tiiere  is  is  composed  principally  of  laborers  leaving  daring  the 
winter  to  find  work,  and  returning  in  the  spring  to  cultivate  the  fields. 

Province  of  Lucca  (population  284,484) :  This  province  is  over-popu- 
lited,  and  in  i  *  cases  distress  causes  people  to  leave  their  homes,bat 
of  the  f  my  generally  remain,  and  their  relatives,  if  successful 
remit  m  certain  sums,  thus  enabling  them  to  retain  the  fam- 
Th( )  ad  is  much  subdivided,  so  that  the  owners,  in  most 
can  woirk  it  themselves  without  giving  employment  to  others. 
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Provinces  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari^  island  of  Sardinia. — From  tbex 
provinces  there  is  no  emigration,  but  occasional  departures  of  persons  od 
military  service  and  laborers  going  to  Algiers  or  Tunis.  Of  both  classes, 
however,  all  livfng  return. 

In  connection  with  these  last  two  provinces  I  beg  to  refer  the  Depart- 
meut  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Alphonse  Dol,  conBular  agent 
at  Cagliari,  under  date  of  May  26, 1886. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

In  regard  to  social  condition,  tenants  or  land-owners,  general  maoncr 
of  living  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  clothing,  &c,  I  beg  to  refer 
the  Department  to  my  dispatch  dated  February  II,  1884.* 

Marriages  in  proportion  to  the  population  are  very  numerous,  ptr- 
ticularly  so  among  the  lower  classes.  In  I88«j,  1,377  marriages  were 
solemnized  in  Florence,  or  2,754  persons  fit)m  a  populaiioii  of  173,U63 
married.  There  is  no  divorce  in  Italy ;  a  legal  separation  is  granted 
should  sufficient  cause  be  shown,  such  as  adultery,  abandonment,  dmnk- 
enness,  and  brutality,  but  absolute  divorce  or  remirriage,  while  both 
contracting  parties  live,  is  forbidden.  Legitimate  children  c:inoAt  be 
disinherited, as  the  law  directs  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  father'^MJ 
mother's  fortune  shall  be  devoted  to  them.  The  law  also  directs  that 
natural  children,  when  the  parents  are  known,  shall  be  8upiK>rte«l  fill  tfae 
age  of  twenty-one,  after  which  no  responsibility  rests  on  the  p^ivut«ir 
parents. 

In  Florence,  during  the  yearI885,there  were  4,675  births;  ofthesei3li 
or  15  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate,  and  registered  as  follow8 : 

Claimed  by  one  or  both  parents : 

Males t ff 

Females ■! 

Foundlings  and  8npiH>8ed  illegitimate  : 

Males t^ 

Females #^ 

In  this  district  and  in  Sardinia  there  are  no  emigrant  agencies,  aod 
the  authorities  are  disposed  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  removal  of  toy 
of  the  ]>o])ulation. 

Undoubtedly  at  times  criminals  do  escape  and  find  their  way  ootrf 
the  country,  but  never  with  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Govera* 
ment.  The  only  instance  I  know  of  where  a  criminal  was  allowed  » 
leave  the  country  was  that  of  George  Wilkes,  the  notorious  Ameroit  J 
forger,  which  occurred  in  A])ril,  1881,  and  in  this  erase  his  action,  ifttf:] 
dne  investigation,  cost  the  prefect  his  place  directly,  and  indirectly 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

CoMSfiL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  Italy ^  June  17,  1880. 

*  Priuted  iu  Labor  Reports,  II,  p.  1600. 
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Emigration  0$  rtpcrtei  (y  ik^  auikoritim  at  tkeporti  mmMd. 
[From  Ihe  tUltotlos  pabUilied  by  the  minittry  of  agrleiiltore,  isdiMtry,  and 
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[Ftook  the  statistios  pablished  by  the  ministry  of  agricaltare,  indostry.  and 
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Single  orfamilif  emigration  from  187d  to  1883. 
[From  the  sUtUtio*  pabUshed  by  the  ministry  of  agrioaltnre,  indiutry,  And 

Tears.  Tuscany. 
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Consular  Agency  of  the  United  States  of  Amebica. 

Cagiiari,  Jfay^H,  18fefd. 

8iu :  In  reply  to  the  circnlar  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  anderdttc 
of  the  'J7th  altimo,  calling;  ui>ou  consular  officers  to  report  as  to  the  extent  and  eksr- 
acter  of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States,  I  lieg  to  state  that  no  cases  of  ttenki 
emif^rating  to  America  ban  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  popnlation  of  Ssrdiaia 
Ih  very  Hparse,  and  it  irt  calculated  that  only  a  Hmall  part  of  the  land  capable  of  pr^ 
duct  ion  is  culcivate<ly  the  rest  lying  wa«te  for  want  of  hands  to  work  it.  Aliont  X(0U0 
minern  and  laborers  come  over  here  during  the  healthy  season  from  the  ItAlian  rsoti- 
nent,  all  of  whom  tind  constant  and  remunerative  employment  at  our  mines  and  fontia 

ALPHOXSK  DOL, 

Comemlar  JgeaL 
Wm.  L.  Welsh,  £s<i., 

Vnitrd  StaltM  Consul,  Florence, 


LEGHORN. 

REPORT  OF  rOXSUL  SARTOR  I. 

This  consalar  district  comprises  tiie  provinces  of  Legboru«  LaedL 
Ma88iiCurrara,  and  Pisa.  The  Inst  census,  taken  on  Deceuiber31, 1881. 
showed  the  numln^r  of  inhabitants  in  these  provinces  to  be^reApectivriy. 
Leghorn  121,012,  Lucca  284,484,  Massa-Carrara  lG9,4(>l>,aud  Fhui  283*5(1 
At  the  same  date  the  total  popuhition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italv  wisefti* 
mated  at  28,459,028. 

The  ai>i>ended  tables  will  show  some  of  the  particuhirs  of  Ita!iaii  Mi- 
gration. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  these  statistics  ditl'er  widely  from  those  preiuufd 
in  the  United  States,  so  widely,  in  fact,  that  it  almost  seems  aseltrMtt 
quote  them.  To  a  certain  extent  this  difi'erence  may  be  attributed  » 
tlie  clandestine  emigration  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  obligstoiT 
military  or  naval  service,  but  it  is  probably  principally  due  to  tbeis- 
l>erfect  methods  heretofore  adopted  for  the  pur|>OHe  of  collectiug  sack 
statistics.  I 

The  Italian  Government  requires  that  all  Italian  subjects  wishiog  »  L 
leave  Italy,  either  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  or  merely  for  u  tett|i» 
rary  absence,  should  have  pass|K)rts,  and  in  ortler  to  obtuiii  such  pal*' 
ports  the  following  papers  are  ni^cessary  :  A  certificate  of  birth,  ahiefc 
is  grantetl  by  the  priest  of  the  ])arish  ;  i»enal  certificate,  sbowiug  wbeCtar  ' 
he  has  ever  oeen  sentenced  to  any  imuishment,  granteti  by  thr  tiiboBSl;  ^ 
a  certificate  stating  whether  he  is  married  or  single,  and,  it  murrirds 
certificate  of  the  consent  of  the  wife ;  these  pai>ers  are  granted  by  tfct 
municipality,  and  the  latter  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  vifr 
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t  the  muiiicipality  ;  a  certificate  that  the  obligations  in  respect  to  the 
lilitary  or  naval  service  have  been  falfilled,  also  granted  by  the  manic- 
[)ality.  (Shonld  the  man  be  a  pauper,  be  also  gets  a  certificate  of  pov- 
rty^  and  in  this  case  the  above  docaments  and  also  those  folio wiDg  are 
ranted  gratis.)  When  these  papers,  which  cost  in  all  about  $1,  are  ob- 
Eiined,  they  must  be  presented  to  the  chief  of  police  {questore)  who  gives 
eertificateof  9itiUao«fa,and  they  are  then  taken  to  the  prefect,  who  grants 
tie  i>assport  This  costs  about  $2,  and  sets  forth  the  full  description  of 
tie  person,  his  age  and  profession,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  person 
)r  whom  it  is  maide  out. 

In  case  a  i)erson  under  age  shonld  wish  a  passport  some  responsible 
arty  must  guarantee  that  he  will  return  when  called  upon  for  military 
r  naval  service. 

The  emigration  from  this  consular  district  is  comparatively  insignifi- 
ftnt,  the  provinces  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Venice  furnishing  the 
reater  number  of  the  temporary  emigrants,  while  most  of  the  perma- 
ent  emigrants  are  from  the  provinces  of  Cosenza,  Potenza,  Salerno,  in 
He  vicinity  of  Naples. 

There  is  no  emigration  agency  here,  and  most  of  the  emigrants  for 
>reigD  countries  embark  at  either  Genoa  or  Naples,  though  some  go 
rem  Marseilles  and  Havre,  and  a  few  even  from  German  ports. 

The  laws  of  the  mercantile  marine  provide  both  for  the  comfort  and 
afety  of  the  emigrants,  vessels,  either  foreign  or  national,  being  only 
llowed  to  take  a  certain  number,  according  to  their  size,  and  they  pro- 
ide,  moreover,  a  schedule  of  food  for  the  passage,  medical  attendance, 
i^ 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  B,  the  agricultural  class  fur- 
iishes  the  largest  number  of  emigrants,  and  according  to  the  statistics 
he  proportion  of  indigent  or  paupers  is  very  small. 

The  heavy  taxation,  the  difficulty  of  getting  employment,  the  low 
rages,  which  barely  enables  a  man,  if  he  has  a  family,  to  obtain  the 
letessaries  of  life,  the  obligatory  military  service,  and  the  hope  of  bet- 
«riDg  their  condition  are  probably  the  priueipal  causes  of  emi<^ration. 

The  people  in  this  consular  district  are  as  a  class  industrious  and 
rugal,  and  most  of  those  who  go  from  here  to  the  United  States  are 
utelligent  and  able-bodied  men.  In  many  cases  they  have  a  little  prop- 
erty, and  it  is  quite  common,  particularly  about  Lucca,  to  meet  men  who 
lave  been  in  the  United  States,  and,  having  made  a  little  money,  have 
etnrne<l  to  enjoy  it  in  their  own  country. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  marriage  are  very  simple.  In  Italy  matrimony 
s  a  civil  contract,  and  must  be  performed  at  the  muuicipality  of  the 
iistrict  in  which  the  parties  reside.  Any  man  over  eighteen  years  of 
ge  and  woman  over  fifteen  may,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
uanlians,  as  the  case  may  be,  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
Tovided  there  is  no  just  cause  or  impediment,  such  as  certain  degrees 
f  consanguinity,  previous  marriage,  &c.,  to  interfere.  While  serving 
1  the  army  or  navy  a  common  soldier  or  sailor  cannot  marry,  and  an 
flScer  wishing  to  do  so  must  deposit  a  certain  sura  of  money,  according 
>  hia  rank,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  As  yet  there  is  no  divorce 
I  Italy. 

On  the  31st  December,  1885,  the  city  of  Leghorn  contained  100,459 
ihabitaniH.  During  the  year  there  were  757  marriages  ;  2,703  births 
)f  which  1,3G5  were  males  and  1,338  females),  and  2,333  deaths  (1,206 
tales  and  1,127  females). 

VICTOK  A.  SARTORI, 

Ukited  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Leghorn^  June  25,  1886. 
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BEPOBT  OF  GOSBVL  JOSEB. 

ook»  of  the  trausatlantic  steamsliip  companies  in  Messina  show 
■  emifH'anta  sailed  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  between 
.  I8SII,  and  Jane,  1886— men,  489;  women,  193 ;  children,  115. 
migiaut* — barbers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  a  few  agriculturists 
.  to  return  home  in  a  few  years  with  a  modest  competency, 
tion  from  this  province  to  the  United  States  is  insigniOcant. 
'rations  have  offered,  and  still  oifer,  special  rates  to  Italians  emi- 
to  South  America.  Xo  special  inducements  have  been  offered 
ants  tothe  United  States.  The  Italian  Government  discourages 
ion  to  Panama,  but  not  to  the  United  States.     Neither  chronic 

nor  insane  person,'*,  either  with  or  without  Government  aid, 
en  sent  to  the  United  States  from  this  district. 
ighoaf  Italy  all  classes  submit  cheerfully  to  military  service, 
ers  bear  np  under  onerous  taxation,  hoping  to  see  Italy  take  a 
her  stand  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

rea  of  the  province  of  Messina  is  4,570  square  kilometers;  De- 
ll, 1834,  its  population  was  477,191 — 104  inhabitants  to  the  square 
\T.  Laud  is  verj-  much  subdivided.  Many  land-owners,  for  lack 
i,  are  unable  to  make  their  property  as  productive  as  it  should 

three-fourths  of  this  province  are  mountainous  or  hilly,  but 
•wing  can  be  done,  and  grain  is  grown  on  a  very  small  scale, 
the  great  staple  of  production.    The  agricultural  laborers,  not 
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finding  sufficient  work  at  borne  for  the  whole  year,  migrate  to  th«»  interior 
of  the  island  May  and  Jane,  to  harvest  the  grain,  and  to  the  Etna  dis- 
trict September  and  October  for  the  vintage,  and  return  always  to  their 
native  villages,  to  which  they  are  fon*lly  attached. 

In  both  cities  and  villages  the  laboring  chiss  is  poorly  housed  ;  lar;;^ 
families  crowd  into  small  lodgings.  The  working  class  is  industrioiu 
and  frugal.  The  Messeuian  is  excitable,  noisy,  kind-hearted,  good* 
natured,  and  law-abiding.  Socialistic  and  communistic  idea&a  have  no 
foothold  here  as  yet. 

The  ])ercentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy  was  74.G8  in  1861,  09.40  in  ISTI, 
and  02.80  in  1881.  For  the  city  of  Messina  the  illitenicv  iK-r  1(K)  inhab- 
itants was  81.:{0  in  1871  and  75.90  in  1881,  a  decrease  of  6.07  i»erceDt. 
in  ten  years.  In  1879 1  here  were  0,040  convictions  for  murder  and  man- 
slaughter for  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  4,044  convictions  iu  1882.  In 
1873  there  were  70  convictions  for  petty  crimes  and  misilemeanom  jier 
1,0<K)  inhabitants ;  in  1883, 82  convictions  ])er  1,000  inhabitants. 

Divorce  is  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Italy.  Separation  from  l^  and 
board  is  sanctioned. 

In  1884  70  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  in  the  province  of  Messina  were 
contracted  b^'  parties  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  Sicily  in  188^1  the  percentage  of  legitim:ite  births  wa«  92.42;  ille- 
gitimate births,  recognized  b^^one  parent^  2.80;  illegitimate  births,  an- 
recognized,  4.72;  total  i>er  cent,  of  illegitimate  births,  7 J. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  a  Government  re|>ort. 

WALLACE  S.  JOXES, 

Contui 

United  States  Consulate, 

MeKsina,  June  8,  1880. 


MILAN. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CROUCH. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  de|>artaient 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  which  assumed  charge  of  thu 
bninch  in  1870.  The  statistics  previous  to  this  time  an*  pmcticallT 
without  worth.  Even  those  given  Ik.»1ow  are  defective  ami  not  eutinlf 
reliable,  for  tlie  sources  of  error,  esj^eeially  in  Northern  Italy,  ;uv  vrtj 
gn^at,  as  a  brief  ilescription  of  the  methods  employed  will  hIiow. 

The  mayors  of  tiie  various  communes  into  whii*h  the  pnivineeK  arr 
subdivided,  report  each  year  the  inimber  of  emigrants  from  their  com 
niunes,  the  eluiracter,  whether  the  emigration  is  tem|M)niry  «ir  jienM- 
nent,  the  tnide  or  oeeupation  of  the  emigrants,  and  other  facts  of  like 
nature.  Vor  their  iiiformatiou  they  rely  mainly  n]>on  the  register  of  lb0 
]Kissports,  with  which  eaeli  emigrant  is  expected  to  provide  himself  b^ 
fore  his  departure,  and  this  inttniiiation  they  supplement  by  any  fact! 
wliieii  inav(*oiii(>  under  tiieir  personal  observation  or  lie  n*|M)rtedt0 
them  {'mm  ututtlieial  sonrees.  Sueh  a  system  may  W"  sufliciently  exact 
when  th(*  emigration  is  tVoiii  sea  )»orts.  but  in  the  facility  with  which  ihn 
iidialutants  of  LtMiibardy,  in  tlie  search  for  employment,  pass  over  ihB 
borders  into  Austria,  and  es]ie(*ially  Switzerland,  and  fn mi  there,  tf 
through  Piedmont.  int4)l  I ance,  is  at  onreapparentl>  a  very  fertile S4iQrol 
of  error.  Moreover,  emigrants  passing  into  these  countri«*s  in  ^earck 
of  temporary  einployin(*nt  are  very  often  indm;ed  tocmignite  to  America 
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resalt  of  such  indLvect  emigration  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of 
tatistics  of  Italy  and  the  United  States  for  the  same  period : 

'    Total  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Italy, 


Source  of  informatiozL                1870. 

m 

1877. 

187a 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

stetisticA '    1,441 

State*  statistics 2.061 

976 
3,666 

1,993 
5.392 

3.208 
9,043 

5.756 
12,782 

11,868 
20,107 

18,669 
29,437 

21,337 
29,537 

is  evident  from  this  comparison  that  only  the  statistics  of  recent 
3  can  be  accepted  as  of  any  value. 

the  statistics  for  l«ombardy  previous  to  the  year  1880,  emigrants 
le  United  states  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  to  the  South 
rican  States  were  all  grouped  under  the  heading,  "  America.''  The 
ber  of  emigrants  from  Lombardy  to  the  United  States  for  those 
3  not  being  obtainable,  I  give  for  sake  of  completeness  the  number 
ligrants  from  Lombardy  to  America  as  a  whole,  and  then,  by  way 
mparison,  the  number  from  the  whole  of  Italy  to  "America,''  and 
e  United  States,  with  the  percentage  which  the  number  to  the 
ed  States  bears  to  the  whole  number.  This  might  afford  some  in- 
ation,  if  the  comparison  made  above  did  not  demonstrate  the  nu- 
bility of  the  Italian  statistics  for  those  years. 


Years. 


Lombardy 
to  America. 


I 


7,391 
3,318 
2.746 
4,478 
3,850 


Italy  to 
America. 


19, 610 
21,160 
20.743 
37, 075 
33,080 


Italy  to 
United 
States. 


1,441 
976 
1,993 
3.208 
5,756 


Per  cent. 

to  the 

United 

SUtes. 


7.4 
4.6 

9.6 

8.9 
17.4 


»mmencing  with  1880  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Lombardy  for 
[Jnited  States,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  is  as  follows: 

173 

536 

912 

, 778 

'240 

355 

cljlsses  to  which  the  emigrants  belong. 

general,  the  largest  contingent  of  emigrants  is  supplied  by  the  ag- 
tural  classes.  Among  these  it  is  the  class  of  small  tenants  and  the 
1  proprietors,  when  the  products  of  their  bits  of  land  have  become 
Intely  insufficient  to  support  their  families,  that  emigrate  to  Amer- 
nore  especially,  however,  to  South  America.  The  day-laborer  is 
lly  unable  to  emigrate  for  lack  of  means.  And,  in  general,  the  at- 
nent  of  these  poor  people  to  their  homes  is  so  great  that  they  en- 
the  utmost  privations  rather  than  leave  them,  and  when  persuaded 
iven  to  emigration,  it  is  usually  with  the  intention  of  returning. 


•First  six  mooths. 
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In  addition  to  the  agrionltaral  classes  which  sapply  the  large 
ber  of  permanent  emigrants,  is  especially  noticeable  the  class  o 
masons.  The  records  of  the  booking  agents  in  Milan  show  t 
minority  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  so  far  this  year  (IJ 
long  to  this  latter  class.  They  go  to  America  in  the  spring  i 
and  being  excellent  workmen  find  employment  readily  at  good 
and  are  able  to  return  with  their  earnings,  ^s  a  minority  of  tl 
and  spend  the  winter  comfortably  at  their  homes.  The  followini 
very  freqaently  finds  them  on  their  way  back  to  America. 

The  remainder  of  the  emigrants  consist  of  domestics,  wait€ 
operatives  of  the  varioas  trades. 

OAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  general  canses  of  emigration  are,  in  a  word,  overpopulat 
high  taxes.  As  to  compulsory  n^ilitary  service,  it  is  claimed  t 
desire  to  avoid  it  is  not  a  strong  factor.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
withoat  effect  in  this  direction,  and  the  desire  of  the  father  to 
sons  freed  from  the  great  sacrifice  which  military  service  ei 
donbtless  often  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  emigration. 

The  first  impalse  to  emigration  is  the  discontent  among  tb 
classes  with  their  own  condition,  which  is  steadily  becoming  wors 
cost  of  living  has  increased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years,  ¥ 
great  increase  in  taxes.  Bents  are  higher,  while  the  value  of  th 
uce  of  the  land  is  kept  down  by  foreign  competition.  The  larg< 
opment  of  industrial  interests  in  certain  portions  of  Lombardy  1 
sufilced  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  the  final  resource  is  emi| 
This  takes  especially  the  form  of  temporary  emigration,  one  < 
members  of  the  family  passing  into  the  neighboring  conntrie 
employment  is  to  be  had  at  better  wages.  The  discontent  amoi 
people  is  further  increased  by  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  vastl 
economic  conditions  in  the  countries  of  t  lie  New  World,  by  thee 
of  emigrants  returning  with  comparative  wealth,  by  rei)ortHand 
sent  from  friends  and  relatives  who  have  thus  sought  and  foi 
tunes,  and  also  by  the  glowing  and  exaggerated  descriptions 
agents  of  steamship  lines,  land  companies,  and  similar  interested 

The  immediate  cause  is  usually  the  failure,  more  or  less  comf 
the  crops  for  the  year,  and  the  consequent  inability  to  pay  the  r 
the  heavy  taxes.  It  is  noticeable,  in  this  connection,  that  thew 
usually  emigrate  in  the  autnnni  months,  when  the  contracts  ter 

Among  the  operatives  the  emigration  is  determined  by  the 
occupation  at  home. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  general  application,  there  are  o 
a  local  nature,  varying  with  the  different  topographical  and  ecoi 
conditions  of  the  different  provinces.  The  northern  part  of  Loi 
is  mountainous,  sparsely  settled,  and  less  fertile.  The  inhabita 
the  most  part,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  belong  to  the  < 
small  proprietors.  Other  interests  of  some  importance  are  qui 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  mining.  The  most  important  agricultor 
uct  is  wine.  There  is  a  hirge  temporary  emigration  to  France,  S 
land,  and  other  neighboring  countries,  where  the  artisans  and  t 
plus  of  agricultural  hiborers  lind  employment.  The  ]>ermane 
gration  was  until  1881  very  small,  but  two  or  three  seasons  of  in< 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  the  peronosi)ora  made  a  i>erceptibl 
ence.    Thus,  for  instance,  from  the  province  of  Sondrio,  with  a 
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tioD  of  120,5349  the  uumber  of  peimaueut  emigrants  for  the  yeurs  1880, 
1881,  1882,  aud  1883  was,  re8i)ectively,  1G9,  252,  324,  and  810. 

Tbe  iutermediate  zoue,  cousistiug  of  billy  couutry  and  the  land  slop- 
ing to  tbe  lakes,  enjoys  a  favomble  climate,  is  very  fertile,  producing 
Trine,  fruit,  and  silk  cocoons  in  abundance,  and  bas  large  industrial  in- 
terests, esi)ecially  in  the  various  brauclus  ot  silk  manufacture.  Emi- 
gi-ation  is  influenced  by  the  causes  which  affect  the  crops,  such  as  the 
diseases  of  the  vine,  which  in  the  i)ast  years  has  done  great  damage; 
further  by  the  greater  or  less  demand,  and  consequently  higher  or  lower 
prices,  lor  raw  silk,  the  main  article  of  export,  and  by  the  greater  or  less 
prosj  verity  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  southern  i>ortion  of  Lombardy  consists  of  low,  level  laud  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  immensely  increased 
by  tl|e  perfect  system  of  imgatiou  in  use,  and  sustaining  a  population 
which,  lor  a  strictly  agricultural  district,  is  i)robably  the  most  dense  in 
Eait>pe.  The  crops,  a  complete  failure  of  which  is  practically  impossi- 
ble, are  of  the  greatest  variety,  but  consist  largely  of  gi-ain  and  Indian 
com.  American  competition  has  caused  a  decided  decrease  in  the  value 
of  these  products,  and  the  diminished  sustaining  power  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  comparatively  large  birth-rate,  has  brought  about  a 
decided  overiwpulation.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  com- 
l>eDsated  by  the  growth  of  other  industries,  and  a  continuous  and  in- 
'  creased  emigration  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

In  Lombardy  the  most  numerous  and  imi)ortaut  class  are  those  eu- 
gagrd  in  agricultural  imrsuits.  Among  these  maybe  distinguished: 
(1)  Land-owners,  very  largely  peasant  proprietors;  (2)  metayers,  who 
hire  the  land  on  certain  peculiar  conditions,  paying  half  the  taxes  and 
turning  over  to  the  owner  half  the  products:  other  pio])oriioiis  than 
the  lialiare  also  in  use;  (3)  tenants  [mying  a  lixed  rent,  includini;"  also 
a  relatively  small  uumber  enjoying  hereditary  i)rivilc;ie.s  in  this  respect 
ou  certain  estates;  (4)  the  agricultural  laborcis. 

The  i^elative  luoimrtion  of  I  ho  lirst  ihiee  classes  is  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named.  The  lourth  class  is  moie  numerous  than  the 
other  three  combined.  The  laojaietors,  nietayers,  and  tenants  all  i»os- 
«ess  a  certain  cai»ital,  however  small.  The  agricultural  lahoier  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  small  wages  he  receives. 

Next  in  numerical  importance  are  the  operatives  in  tbe  various 
branches  of  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  silk  industries.  The  silk, 
cotton,  and  woolen  factories  employ  largely  female  labor,  tbe  i)ro])ortion 
being  over  four  females  to  one  male.  The  com])etition  of  labor  in  these 
districts  maintains  low  wages,  but  on  the  whole  this  class  is  relatively 
in  l>etter  condition  than  the  agriculturists. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  consists  maiuU'  of  jf oh- ft ta  (boiled 
Indian  meal)  and  bieiid  of  inferior  quality,  with  liee-soup,  and  an)ong 
tbe Ix'tter classes,  macaroni,  with  greens, cooked  with  butter,  cbeese, lard, 
or  milk.  Among  the  poorer  agricultural  classes,  especially  in  years  of 
bad  harvests,  the  food  is  almost  exclusively  i)olenta,  fre(juently  made 
of  diseased  and  inferior  Indian  corn.  In  this  connection  it  is  i  merest - 
iug  to  note  that  the  peculiar  disease,  pellagra,  wbieb  is  only  known  to 
assist  in  certain  jiortions  of  Soutbern  liluiojuN  and  which  the  scientists 
4Uieagree<l  to  consider  a  chronic  i)oisoniiig  by  a  substance  generated  in 
iliseased  corn,  affects  a  greater  ])roportion  of  tbe  population,  viz,  in 
1870,  31.7  i>er  thousand,  than  in  any  other  section  of  Italy. 

n.  Ex.  137 1>> 
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The  clotbiDg  is  made  of  the  inferior  <rradeH  of  mixed  cottou  and 
woolen  goods,  which  are  to  be  had  very  cheap  here,  and  underclothing 
of  cotton. 

During  the  winter,  which  is  more  severe  in  Lombardy  and  Piedinont 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  the  poorer  classes  suffer  much  from  ex- 
posure. Fuel  is  very  expensive,  for  wooc^  is  scan*e,  and  the  coal  u^i. 
being  importc<l,  and  subject  acconlingl;  to  the  exiM?nse  of  traus]H>rta- 
tion  and  customs  duties,  is  also  very  dear.  Tlie  poorer  classes  acconi- 
ingly  go  without  tires,  and  it  is  customary  even  among  classes  of  :i 
much  higher  grade  socially,  either  to  dis}>cnsc  with  tire  cntireh.  ur  ti» 
continc  its  use  to  the  narrowest  jmssible  limit,  and  to  live  in  iniiMrrfectly 
heated  rooms.  This  is  but  one  exami)le  of  the  econtMnics  Xo  which  tliw*? 
latter  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  (rovernment  offiirials.  the  em- 
ployes in  banks,  mercantile  establishments  and  similar  institutioiu.  in 
fact,  that  class  who  receive  a  small  tixed  salary  within  limits  of  wbicb 
they  must  live — are  com])elled  to  resi)rt  to  kee])  up  a]  >]  tea  ranees. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  vary  somewhat,  in  accordauee 
with  the  particular  conditions,  but  usually  these iH'ople  are  crow«led  to- 
gether in  damp,  poorly- ventilated,  and  generally  inssilubrious«]uarters, 
es]H*cially  in  the  larger  cities.  The  standard  of  cleanliness  among  th«e 
classes,  in  regard  to  their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  persons,  is  decid- 
edly low. 

The  morals  ot'  the  peasantry  are  bett<*r  tlian  might  Ik?  exjiei'ttil  froni 
their  manner  of  life,  and  will  compare  favorablv  with  that  of  anv  simi- 
lar  class  in  Kurope.  TIm*  great  majority  are  married, and  the  marria^tfs 
are  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The  numlH^rof  illegitimate  childiVD 
is  not  large.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  morality  of  the  rural  dislricti 
is  <lecideiily  superior  to  that  of  the  cities,  the  residence  of  the  so-cailed 
better  classes.  Indeed,  these  latter  seem  to  havt*  a  fr*»er  and  broaider 
Cimception  of  the  marital  relation  than  ]>revails  in  the  L'nited  Statesjw 
divon»e  stafisties  would  undoubtetlly  show,  if  «livoree  weiv  iiernittteil 
here  by  the  state  and  by  tluM^liurch.  As  it  is,  «»iily  legal  sepanition^ 
are  allowiMl.  Statistics  of  Milan  show  that  this  was  aNkeU  tor  from  the 
courts  in  IS^J.  l.s>;;j,an«l  issi,  lopectively,  by  :j40,  L*:»l,ainl  211  imtsod*^ 
The  H'sulis  in  ISSi,  tor  instan<*e.  wi^re  :  L*J  conciliatiiins,  7t>  >eparatioib 
by  mutual  agreement  and  consent,  IKS  s(*]iarati«>ns  in  wliicli  the  couili- 
rions  were  ileti-rminetl  b\  the  4M>urt.  1*7  irases  abandoned,  and  !."» oasei 
still  pendin;^  at  the  v\u\  of  tht»  yi*ar.  ; 

Tin*  number  of  marriages  in  tin*  saim*  year,  1SS4,  weii»  *i,774.  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  :U'.»,.V.)7,  or  1  to  every  lL'*J.:jo  inhabitants.  Statistics  of  bini* 
show  a  total  for  the  year  of  1 1,-11M»,  of  whit-h  1.2<K>  wert*  illegitimate. <ir 
lO.lS  p<»r  cent.,  which  isalH>ut  tin*  p«*reentage<»f  the  twopreceiliugyearfc  i 
This  is  a  low  ]M»n*entagi*  in  conjparison  with  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  ISnis«ek  1 
Paris,  with  1*1  percent.  toi'Sj>er  c«Mit.,  tosay  nothing  of  Munich,  VieDJUU 
and  St.  Petersburg,  when*  m*arly  .V)  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  illejnti- 
matc.  \ 
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Tbe  Ibllowing  flgaiei,  which  I  hare  compated  from  data  furnished  by 
fhe  oentOB  of  1881,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  edncation  in 
Lombardy  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  Italy.  The  percentage 
of  the  population  abore  the  age  of  ten  years  anable  to  read  and  write 
was  at  the  time  mentioned  36.3  per  cent.  High  as  this  flgnie  is,  Pied- 
mont is  the  only  other  division  of  Italy  with  an  equally  low  figure.  The 
average  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy 
above  die  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  or  write,  was  61.2  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  included  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  Italy,  it  was  78.9  per  cent.  These  few  figures 
show  that  Lombardy  is  much  ftirther  advanced  than  the  remainder  of 
the  Kingdom,  with  the  single  exception  of  tbe  neighboring  province  of 
Piedmont.  To  show  the  present  condition  of  education  in  North  and 
Soach  Italy,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  generation  now  arriv- 
ing at  manhood,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  the  part 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  unable  to 
read  or  write  is,in  Lombardy,  only  21.8  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  it  is  62.4  per  cent 

In  general,  Uie  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  are  an  industrious,  firugal, 
and  law-abiding  people,  and,  with  their  neighbors  of  Piedmont,  excel  the 
other  Italians  in  energy  and  i>erseverance.  Drunkenness  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence,  for  the  general  use  of  the  native  wine,  which  is  plenti- 
flil  and  cheap,  seems  to  exclude  the  desire  for  distilleil  liquors.  The 
pnideLce  of  the  people  is  also  evident,  Irom  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
exceedingly  low  reward  of  labor,  they  succeed  in  good  years  in  laying 
op  a  little  money.  Thus  the  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  savings- 
banks  exceeds  that  of  almost  every  other  section  of  Italy.  The  prevail- 
faigreligioq  is  that  of  the  Oatbolic  Church. 

The  Lombards  are  comparatively  free  from  hereditary  dissease.    The 
proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  is  about  tbe  same  as  that  of  tbe 
United  States.    Syphilitic  diseases  occur  in  about  tbe  same  I'reqaeiicy 
as  in  the  middle  European  states,  in  contrast  to  Southern  Italy,  wbere 
the  proportion  is  much  higher.    Of  other  diseases  not  bereditary,  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  pellagra,  dependent  ni>0Q  an  exclusive  use  of 
diseased  com.    Two  other  diseases,  or  rather  two  manifestations  of  tbe 
same  disease,  which,  like  i>ellagra,  occur  in  greater  frequency  than  in 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  and  in  a  veryliigb  proportion  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  are  struma,  or  goitre,  and  cretinism,  a  form  of  idioc3% 
Certain  districts  of  tbe  province  of  Sondrio,  in  Lombardy,  give  a  propor- 
tion probably  as  high  as  is  found  any  wbere  in  tbe  world.    It  will  be  re- 
■mnbered  that  this  disease  is  held  to  be  dependent  on  tbe  geological 
ionnation  and  tbe  condition  of  tbe  soil  and  water,  and  that  tbe  children 
of  emigrants  from  the  aifected  localities  remain  free  from  tbe  disease. 

In  considering  the  Lombards  as  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  assimilation,  a  word  as  to  tbeir  race  and  the 
dimate  of  their  country  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  are  a  mixed  race,  of 
Gallic  stock,  with  an  admixture  of  blood  of  tbe  Italian  tribes,  and  also 
t  eonsiderable  admixture  of  Germanic  blood.    These  Gallic  or  Celtic 
tribes,  descending  ai>on  Northern  Italy  about  tbe  sixth  century  B.  C, 
mqnered  and  expelled  tbe  original  inhabitants,  offered  a  stubboni  re- 
itatanoe  to  the  expanding  power  of  Home,  and  formed  under  the  em- 
fatorn  the  bulwark  of  the  Koman  power.    At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Ger- 
aanic  invasions  they  were  conqnered,  and  tbeir  country  taken  posses- 
ion of  by  Longobardiaus,  or  Lombards,  a  German  tribe,  who  mixed 
with  and  were  ^adually  absorbed  by  tbe  superior  number  of  their  sub- 
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ject  i)eoi)le.  The  eveuts  of  the  following  eeuturies  brou|;lit  also  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Germanic  blooil.  From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that 
they  stand  much  neaix^r  to  the  Americans,  a  Germanic  iH?ople  with  u 
very  cousidererable  admixture  of  Celtic  blood,  than  the  other  inhalMt 
ants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  hence  are  more  likely  to  be  asisiniilattrtl 
easily  and  to  have  no  deteriorating:  influence  upon  tiie  race. 

The  climate  of  Lombardy  and  Pieilmont  difl'ers  decidedly  from  tiiat 
of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula.    Shut  out  from  the  sea  and  incloeil 
by  the  Ali»s  and  the  Apennines,Northern  Italy  possesses  a  so-called  con 
tinental  climate,  not  unlike  that  of  portions  of  the  United  States.    Tbc 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  the  winters  cold.     The  averape  tenii>eratun' 
in  Milan  is:  Sprin;r,  Til^.t'^SO;  summer  71.42^;  autumn,  47.82^;  winter. 
37^.     More  attention  mi«j:lit  be  i;iven  to  the  climate  to  which  emijzmnts 
are  accustonud  in  directing  the  stream  of  immigration.    A  large  num 
ber  of  the  immi^n;uits  Innd  at  Castle  Garden  with  uo  fixed  objectivf 
]>oint,  but  follow  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  officials  there.    Colo 
nistsof  course  will  succeed  better  and  also  be  of  greater  value  to  tbe 
country  where  the  tlimate  and  consequently  the  proilucts  and  condi 
tions  of  lift*  an*  similar  to  those  of  their  native  land.    To  send  Scaudi 
navians  to  Dakota  is  manifestly  ])roi>er.    The  same  cannot   be  said  of 
Italians. 

DEPORTATION    OF   [CHRONlC]    PAUPERS    OR    [rHRONIC]    INSANE   PER- 
SONS—*•  ASSISTED"  EMIGRATION. 

I  Lave  not  been  able,  even  throujj^h  careful  and  cautious  inquiry,  to 
learn  of  the  deportation  of  any  chronic  i»aupers,  or  insane  |>ersous«  or 
of  any  '"iissistrd"  emi«:fration,  excejjt  where  the  assistance  has  conif 
from  relatives  already  in  America.     It  is  common  enough  for  the  beid 
of  the  familv  to  emi<>nite  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  established  bim 
self,  to  have  his  finnly  follow.     Laborers,  too  poor  to  emigrate,  otlrti 
receive  lielj>  from  their  relatives  in  America,  in  which  cas4»  occupatiou 
is  fre(|nently  jirovideil  for   them  beforehand.      Thesi*    l>clou;;   fjir  tbe 
ino^t  part  to  tlj«'  ela>s  ofa^rrieullural  laborers,  dependent  entirely  U]nm 
their  daily  wa;:es. 

I  have  ealN-d  atte:ttion  above  to  the  uiiUsual  prevalence  of  cretiui>ai 
in  certain  s(»ctinns  of  Lombardy.  "Jn  this  respect  they  bear  a  strvUj: 
resemblam'e  to  (M-rlain  Swiss  eantons.  from  whieh  the  attem])teil  i\t- 
]><»rtation  of  cretins  is  notorious.  It  mi;;ht  be  well  to  bear  this  lactib 
mind  where  emi^rrants  land  fn)m  this  part  of  Italy. 

ATTITTDE   OK   THE   (K)VERNMKNT. 

The  attitude  of  the  (Government  ttiwards  emi^^rration  is  nominallviD- 
dith-reiil.     Kmi^rants  are  expected  to  i»rovide  themselves  with  |»i»* 
ports,  \\hieh  entails  a  sli;:lit  expense.     Kven  this  is  avoided  easib  1»* 
en:i;rrants  from  L<»nibardy.  wlio  leavt'  by  the  St.  (rothanL  ]iassiii;:  into 
Swit/eiland,  and  thence  to  tin*  rnit«il  Slates,  inasmuch  as  iiupassiMirt« 
an*  i«<|uiie<l  in  thf  loinur  countrv.     i)n  the  wlM>le,  howi'Ver,  it  inuM  W     - 
said  tl.  Jt  em  i;:  rat  ion  is  nnt  hioktMl  n|)OM  with  hivnrable  eye  by  the  ti»»^ 
ernnu'i:!.     Nrvirth.-lr^s,  in  rtTtain  <listrirts  the  overpopnl.i'ion  i*  s*' 
eviilrnt,   that    tin-  «M>iialulitv  ol    i  nii;:iatii»n  is  nnwillni;:i\   atluiiitnl.    ^ 
^VlleM•  «*u:i;rratii»ii  :.iKi>  i-I.n  •    tin- iuiliuin**  nf  tlir  ti'i\  •uiumj'T  ;- !!h^ 
to  dissuitch*  tl.4*  rniij^i.mt-  timii  ;:<m:ii:  in  t  hr  liiitiMl  .*^tjiTi*-,  ;iii.;  :.i  iiirn 
themlowaiil<  SiMilii  Auirii<'a.     Jin-  «  xi-ii^r  is  that  in  lln'Tn  :«il  >'.i:c*    - 
the  Italians  dis.)])]»ear  in  thi';:ieat  n}as>.  and  an*  comph'ti*I\  1o>t  to  lijt-:r   , 
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conutiy,  wLereas  in  South  America,  where  they  form  a  cousiderable 
part  of  the  i>ci>ulatiou,  the  national  seDti'inur  is  prev^erved,  ami  the 
coinmt  rce  with  Italy  extended. 

PRIVILEGES  OFFERED   BY   GOVERNMENT^'. 

As  has  been  frequently  said,  tbe  bulk  of  the  emigration  is  towards 
the  South  American  states.  The  inducements  and  conditions  areas 
follows: 

For  Brazil:  \  considerable  reductioji  of  faie  is  otfered  intending 
coloni>ts.  They  are  received  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  lodged  free  of  expense 
until  their  departure  for  their  destination,  to  which  they  are  convej>?d 
fiTdtis.  To  each  is  assigned  a  lot  containing  30  hectares,  or  74.13  acres, 
for  which  tbey  pay  01  cents  to  S»>.G7  per  acre.  Payment  is  made  either 
on  taking  the  land  or  in  installments,  commencing  not  later  than  the 
eommeucemenr  of  the  third  year.  In  the  latter  case  the  price  is  raised 
20  i)er  cent%  At  the  end  of  the  tifth  year,  when  all  payments  have  been 
made,  full  title  to  the  land  is  jjiven. 

In  the  Argentine  Reijublic  immigrants  receive  free  lodging  and 
l)oard  for  eight  days,  which  is  prolonged  in  case  of  illness,  and  free 
tnuisportation.  Lan<l  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Iroin  50  cents  to  78  cents  per 
acre.  Piiyment  is  to  be  made  in  fifths  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  com- 
plete title  at  the  fifth  payment. 

In  Uruguayand  Chili  the  conditions  are  substantially  the  same.  Chili 
offers  actual  settlers  a  reduction  of  faro,  and  loans  them  farming  uten- 
sils and  beasts  of  burden. 

Thus  the  conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  infeiior  to  those  ottered  by  the 
United  States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  agents  of  >teamship  ccmipanies 
and  of  these  governments  have  diffused  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions, 
which  to  the  Italian  seem  very  favorable,  while  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  land  have  remained  unknovrn,  the 
effei:t  on  emigration  must  have  bet*n  hivorable  to  the  tbrmor  countries 
and  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  In  addition,  there  is  the  greater  af- 
finity of  race  an<l  language  in  the  tbrnier  countries,  and  the  certainty 
of  meeting  compatriots,  and  the  favorable  reports  sent  horne  by  the 
latter. 

ro>XLUsi<)N. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  tinal  li))erationof  Italy  from  Au>tiian 
(luminion  a  large  number  of  i)ersons  were  oi)liged  to  leave  their  homes 
tor  politi(*al  reasons.  A  considerable  i)ortion  sought  refu^ic  in  the 
United  States,  where  many  made  their  ])ermanent  homes.  These  be- 
longed, of  course,  to  the  very  best  cla>ses  of  the  land  At  i)resei]t.  how 
ever,  the  emigration  is  contineil  almost  entirely  to  the  peasantry. 

The  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  not  heen  large,  but  in  late 
years  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase.  Tiie  coiniietition  between 
the  steamship  companies  has  bron;iht  about  an  increased  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  transatlantic  companies,  opecially  the  lines  froni  Havre 
and  Antwerp,  to  secure  passengers,  and  they  are  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  offered  by  the  United  States  with  some  effect.  Free 
iaocl  is  a  great  inducement,  and  together  with  the  greater  accessibility 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  h)wer  fare,  is  beginning  ro  turn  the  emi- 
gration more  in  that  direction. 

Another  reason  to  expect  an  iufivased  emigration  lies  in  the  fact  of 
overpopulation.  This,  as  I  have  explained,  has  led  to  a  large  temiwrary 
emigration,  esr>ecially  into  France.    But  the  competition  of  these  people 
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who  work  for  lower  wa^joa  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  hntreil  towanU 
theni  on  the  part  of  the  French  laborer,  and  to  constant  conflicts  ;idi1 
ill  treatment.  It  is  not  improbable  that  sooner  or  later  the  French  Gor- 
ernment  will  Ix*  obliged  to  protect  its  laborers  agiiinst  Italian  coni)»eti 
tion.  When  this  occurs,  and  these  people  are  dei):ived  of  the  resource 
of  tem])orary  emigration,  a  large  increase  in  the  ])ermanent  euiigr.itioo 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  «hare  in  tbe 
increase. 

HEXRY  C.  CROUCH, 

ConttMl, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Milan,  October  4,  1880. 


NAPI^KS. 

REPORT  OF  COXaUL  CAMPnAVSEX 

statistics. 

Prior  to  the  month  of  October,  188(),  no  reconl  was  kept  by  the  an- 
thorities  at  Naples  of  the  passengers  and  emigrants  shipi»ed  from  thii 
port  to  the  United  States  or  to  South  America. 

The  reason  of  this  omission  is  said  to  have  been  that  all  emigraou 
from  this  vicinity  wore  ship])iMl  ])rimarily  from  here  to  Genoa,  and  froo 
there  to  the  port  of  destination  in  Xorrli  or  South  America,  the  ItaliiD 
law  providing  that  the  visitation  must  be  by  the  resiK?ciive  anthoriticf 
oC  the  last  Italian  port  from  which  emigrants  sail,  and  the  reconl  kepC 
there. 

From  the  ujonth  of  October,  1880,  the  ca])tain  of  the  iK)rt  of  Xaple* 
was  nMpiired  by  the  Italian  (rovernment  to  keep  a  reconl  i*ontainiug  llif 
Ibllowiiig  data  :  ( 1 )  Name  of  steamer  or  vessel:  (2)  nationality  of  samr: 
(3)  tonnage:  (1)  name  of  raptaiii:  (5)  dates  of  arrival  and  departure 
((»)  condition  of  steamer  or  vessel;  (7)  nnmber  of  crew;  (S)  numlHT  o( 
j»a>seng«»rs  an<l  emigiants. 

I  pH'sent  an  extract  ol  such  parts  of  this  record  as  may  lie  es>euliil 
to  this  r(»port,  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  i»ort  lafbf 
l.'nited  States  since  October,  1SS(»,  were  as  lt)llows : 


i--i>* i.Tt'ii     ifi?r> iv.* 

]^-i T.ri*     inhh  a* 

IH-:; l."t  >"»i  T<»tul    *\.m 

i>-i 7  :-♦; 

<  h  i<M>i  r    Nnvi  i:iIm  I.  :iiil  I>ii.i  iii)>«'i.  ^  Yimt  ftit  mootb*. 

t 

Of  tlilNnnmbei  <;<;  percent.,  or  M».1»S0.  were  men  :  li3i>ercent.,orlf>JK 
were  womcp  ;  11  jmt  cent.,  or  7.K»(>,wei«»  children  under  11!  years  of  •(• 

The  i>rovinee  of  r»asili<'ata  Inriiished  15  per  cent.;  Salerno,  14:  CoT 
enza,  11;  C'aseita,  IL':  ('am])oba.^so,  11:  Avelino,  10;  BeueveDto, I; 
Uatanzaro,  4;  Naples,  ii;  IJe^i^io.  (liieti,  Foggia,  Hart,  TeratDo.  A^ 
quila.  ^:e.,  7  :  and  from  outside  of  thecon.sular  district  3  {ler  cent. 
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0LAB8S8  OF  BMIOBAKT8. 

As  a  Dfttnral  coDseqnenoe  the  classes  which  snpply  the  greatest  nam- 
ber  of  emigrants  are  farmers,  agriculturists,  and  those  following  par- 
niits  ccmnected  with  the  caltivation  of  the  soil.  Careful  investigations 
uid  calculations  have  led  me  to  the  following  i-esults  as  to  the  percent- 
Age  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  emigrants:  (I)  Peasants,  including  all 
persons  cultivating  and  working  the  soil,  mule  and  cattle  drivers, herds- 
men, &e.,  55  ])er  cent.  (2)  Mechanics  and  artisans,  21  per  cent.  (3) 
Servants  and  laborers,  exclusive  of  those  working  on  land,  4  per  cent 
[4)  Persons  intending  to  embark  in  mercantile  business,  inclusive  of 
rh€>se  who  have  failed  in  business  here,  and  those  ready  to  take  up  any- 
thing except  hard  work,  3  per  cent.  (5)  Liberal  professions,  including 
phjt^icians,  pharmacists,  engineers,  teachers  of  music  and  languages, 
musicians,  and  priests,  8  i>er  cent.  (6)  Different  classes,  comprising  per- 
sons coming  trom  other  i>arts  of  Italy^  and  from  other  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarkation ;  they  belong  partly  to  the  classes  above  enumer- 
ated and  to  others,  and  include  also  those  who  have  been  abroad  before, 
and  having  returned  for  some  reason  or  other,  leave  Italy  for  a  second 
time,  9  per  cent. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  persons  with  their  condition,  when  their  earn- 
mgs  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  life,  partly  resulting 
from  the  increase  of  population  in  a  country  not  offering  to  every  per- 
•on  sufficient  and  paying  work. 

The  liberal  naturalization  laws  and  free  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  facility  of  obtaining  fertile  lands  at  low  prices. 

The  prospect  of  bettering  and  improving  their  condition  by  receiving 
hijirher  wages  for  their  labor  and  permanent  employment. 

The  intention  of  establishing  a  traffic  in  the  production  of  their  na- 
tive country. 

Economical  and  commercial  crisis. 

The  frequently  much  exaggerated  success  of  some  of  their  friends  or 
&cqaaintances,and  also  in  some  instances  the  return  and  reappearance 
of  ftume  i)ersons  who  have  really  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  and  made 
vhat  is  considered  here  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Avery  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  the  rural  districts  are 
proprietors  of  some  property,  if  only  an  apartment  or  home  of  three  or 
four  rooms.  Some  of  these  do  not  go  abroad  with  the  intention  of  a 
pencanent  settlement  in  the  United  States,  but  leave  their  families 
here  and  intend  to  return  after  they  have  accumulated  a  sufficient 
>iDoiint  of  money  to  improve  their  property  here. 

Many  are  persuaded  to  go  by  the  glowing  and  frequently  false  .state- 
tteiits  of  agents  scattered  over  the  country. 

There  are  no  known  cases  of  emigration  to  escape  military  service. 
Formerly  the  soldiers  were  taken  from  the  i>oorer  classes  exclusively. 
Those  who  could  affbnl  it  bought  their  freedom  by  furnishing  a  substi- 
tute, or  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  amount.  Now  military  service 
iiODiversal,  and  those  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  like  to  enter  the 
•BDy,  because  it  brings  them  in  close  contact  and  ou  equal  footing  with 
ttcwe  whom  they  consider  their  superiors  socially.  Besides,  while  in 
the  military  service  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  they  acquire 
iome  degree  of  general  education. 


I 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

Of  the  peasants,  or  tliose  cnltivating:  or  working?  the  soil,  00  i>er  cent, 
are  owners  of  some  i)roi)erty,  if  only  consisting  of  a  small  Iionse.  In 
comparison  with  mechanics,  jiarticularly  those  in  larger  cities,  they  live 
in  better  ventilated  and  cleaner  habitations ;  their  dress  is  hIso  cleaner, 
though  of  the  cheapest  home-made  materials.  They  subsist  on  farina- 
ceous and  vegetable  food,  at  a  cost  of  8  or  10  cents  i)er  day.  They  use 
little  or  no  meat,  perhai)s  not  exceeding  three  times  a  year.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  mild.  The  houses  have  thick  walls,  mainly  of  tufa  stone. 
iH'ing  a  i>rotection  as  well  against  the  heat  of  the  summer  n^  against 
the  cohl  of  winter.  Fire  is  not  use<l  for  heating  purpost*s,  and  for  cook- 
ing their  meals  they  are  entitled  to  a  sutlicient  (piantity  of  wootl  fwm 
the  forests  belonging  to  the  state. 

In  t\w  i^rovinces  of  Avelino,  Terra  di  Lavora,  iJcc.,  the  peasants  Hre 
on  bread,  vegetables,  ])otatoes,  chestnuts,  dried  fruits,  peas,  and  beauH: 
they  eat  meat  about  three  times  a  year.  In  place  of  tea  and  coll'eetbej 
use  wine,  but  never  drink  to  excess. 

In  the  province  of  iSalerno  ])easants  and  'mechanics  live  on  bread. 
vegetables,  dried  peas,  beans,  a  very  large  kind  of  chestnuts,  of  wbirii 
there  is  a  great  ahumlance,  ]»otatoes,  corn,  macaroni,  and  fruit:  meat 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

In  the  iirovince  of  lUisilieata  they  live  on  bread,  vegetables,  chest- 
nuts, macaroni,  and  fruit  exclusively  for  three  months,  in  this  as  in 
some  of  the  other  ])rovinees  the  people  subsist  on  r.iw  provisiiuis  dur- 
ing six  tlays  of  the  week,  cooking  warm  meals  tv.ice  a  «lay  on  Sunday 
onlv. 

In  >'aples  the  poorer  classes  live  on  bread,  maeanuii,  tiuit,  vegetables. 
and  chestnuts.  They  generally  use  one  liter  (or  (piart)  of  the  chea|K'r 
kind  of  win*',  costing  alunit  (>  orS  (jents  per  day.  They  live  in  wretcbwl 
habitations,  mostly  in  the  lower  story  ol  Ikmiscs  fnun  live  to  nin<*stohei« 
high,  en'4*t<'d  ot'  tufa  stone.  Some  of  the  streets  ;ue  so  nairow  that  tbf  j 
rays  of  tin*  sun  and  fresh  air  hardly  ever  penetrate.  Kntin*  faniilie^cf 
man\  [iers(»ns  live  in  one  apartment,  receiving  Ii;:ht  and  ventilation l>y 
means  of  a  large  front  door,  open  tbiring  the  day  and  closed  at  ni;;liT. 
shutting  out  air  and  circulation. 

Shoemakers,  t:iilors,and  other  mechanics  ply  their  vocations  in  t'roit 
of  theii  habitations;  on  the  sidewalk  if  theie  be  (»ne,  else  in  thestriTf. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  people  are  about  as  folhnvs:  A^ricnltDrjI 
wages  paid  to  laboi«*rs  antl  house  servants  in  the  provinces  1*0  cents prf 
day,  and  breakfast  and  dinner  of  the  provisions  above  mentioned.  UDtl 
one  pint  of  wine,  or  from  .SO  to  40  cents  per  day  without  boanl. 

The  earnings  of  mechanics  are  as  follows: 

Carpt'iitiT'^ 4«*io  *^ 

C:irpfiiT«  I'N.  tii>.t  <!:i>', ,'»'!•»  I'** 

Ma-iU!-^ .'<*■*  10  •• 

StUr«.«».\\  (Ukrr'^ ., '*)Xo  •! 

StnurriiTIrrs .Ml  I  a  • 

M;irl»H'-\MnkiTs 4itto  2< 

Hiiii-i- ]i.jir:tri^ 4U(D  5# 

IJakii- Ill  19  > 

HI  ill  U-^llilt  II''  .ilnl   li'il«»«  ''Imhih ;ii!o  ^ 

IJiifi  lj»  IS 4h  ti»l* 

C;il«IIl«i-lli:.Kt-i  w .'41  t,»  t* 

T:iil«ir>.  niMi'i'.illy  ^\oikiii4  liy  tin*  pn-ii-  ar  tIh-m'  lii»iiii*«* i*'  I*  ?• 

Sliitfiiia  ki'i «. l>'!rt  • 

They  work  from  twelve  to  tburteen  hours  jier  day.  Wages  of  otb* 
mechanics  are  in  prop(ution  with  the  above  earnings. 
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TAXATION. 

ition  i8  very  burdensome  and  the  amoants  exacted  must  be  enor- 
The  system  is  very  complicate<l.  Land  is  divided  in  three  dasaes. 
z  per  moggio.  which  contains  abont  one  sixth  of  an  acre,  isas  fol- 
Fhrst  class,  38|  lire ;  second  class,  25  lire ;  third  class,  13  lire, 
nsnal  rate  of  rent  for  land  is  170  lire  per  moggio  for  first-class 
IG  lire  for  second  class,  and  62  lire  for  thini  class.  These  rates 
3  the  taxes.  In  most  provinces  the  inhabitants  pay  in  addition 
»iled  ^^focaticOy^  amounting  for  peasants  from  5  lire  to  100  lire 
ing  to  grade,  and  for  mechanics  10  lire.  There  is,  farther,  a  tax 
ar  on  each  animal  as  follows :  * 

Lin. 

6 

hone 5 

3  to  4 

4 

1.25 

hanics  pay  an  income  tax  of  13.78  lire,  also  a  tax  of  3  to  18  lire  for 
;  a  workshop  or  small  store ;  they  pay  a  tax  ior  having  a  sign 
[leir  shop  or  store,  and  if  they  have  signs  along  the  sides  of  the 
ley  have  to  pay  separately  for  them. 

ernment  andranmcipal  taxes  or  duties  are  charged  on  every  article 
1  brought  into  the  cities.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of 
charged  by  the  city  of  Naples : 


1 


D«cr.p««..  '  0-*™-  :  "=»-«• 


TotftL 


Lire.  Lire.         Lire. 

40.00  15.00  55.00 

r '        25.00  ROO  '        33.00 

ler  over  on©  year 2i\00  8.(0  30.00 

ler  nn«ler  ono  year - 12.00  6.00  laOO 

roreroDovear 18.00 

at..  ". per  100  pounds..  1?..0  6.25  18.75 

tsnoketl  mr>at 2.V00    

25.00    

Q- .  SiC 2.(0  •2to8     

iiie.4  of  floor 8.C0  M.CO     

rablo  iiuil  animal 8.04>  •4.00     

tal 4.C0  •2.00 

, perlOOponnds 20.00 

clo> 20.00 

p do 30.00 

Ddpreservea do 25.00 

b do 15.00 

do 15.00 

t% do 5.00 

do 14.40  i. 


•  Per  5»}  kilosrams. 

he  city  of  Naples  there  in  also  a  tax  called  valore  lovativo  on  all 
)ver  500  lire  of  2  per  cent  and  another  of  from  20  to  29  i)er  cent, 
rents  on  real  estate.  There  is  a  tax  of  18  lire  on  each  horse,  18 
;  a  one  horse  e.iriage,  and  3G  lire  on  a  two  horse  carriage;  in  fact 
ire  very  few  articles  on  which  there  is  not  a  tax  of  some  kind; 
there  any  trade  or  occupation  tree  from  occupation  tax,  from  that 
men-haut  prince  down  to  the  hawker  or  vender  of  newspapers 
cent  apiece. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

sidering  the  compensation  received  by  mechanics  for  their  labor 

one  hand,  the  prices  of  provisions,  clothing,  rent,  and  the  duties 

xes  paid  under  a  variety  of  names  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  notdif. 
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liciilt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  confined  to  the  cheap- 
eist  kind  of  food,  and  that  it  must  be  a  financial  problem  to  make  Unh 
ends  meet.  Grain  for  breml  and  macaroni  is  raised  in  different  qaaDtl- 
ties  for  home  consumption  in  the  province  of  Pu^rlia  in  Eastern  Italr. 
In  the  city  of  Nai)les  the  cheajiest  kind  of  bread  costs  8  cents  i>er  kilo 
(about  2:^  ]K)unds).  ma('aroni  from  8  to  10  cents,  and  rice  from  9  to  li 
cents  per  kilo.  But  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  and  pork  is  from  3<>  tn  m 
cents;  butter,  60  to  70  cents;  sugar,  28  to  32  cents;  coffee  fiom  S4i  tn  1W« 
cents,  and  tea  from  81.70  to  $2.40  i>er  kilo.  These  articles  are  coiim* 
Cjuently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  i>oorer  classes,  who  live  exclusively  ou 
bread,  macaroni,  fruit,  and  vep^etables.  The  latter  two  articles  arv  iu 
great  abundahce  and  variety  and  can  be  bought  at  very  low  pri«ts. 
The  soil  is  very  proiluctive  and  many  croi)s  aire  raised  on  the  same  land 
in  one  year.  We  have  had,  for  example,  green  peas  continually  from  la^t 
November  to  the  present  time;  they  were  to  the  last  sweet  and  tender. 
Palatable,  pure,  and  healthy  wine  is  the  daily  beverage,  and  costs  from 
i)  cents  i)er  liter  to  10  cents. 

Dress  is  very  cheap;  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  even  during  thr 
short  winter  months  people  are  generally  comfortable  iu  their  home- 
made clothing  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Nea]>olitans  in  the  city  and  provinces  are  physically  strong,  healtkv. 
and  well  develo]>ed ;  they  are  industrious  and  sol)er.  The  mecbam& 
are  skillful  workmen  and  usually  work  from  twelve  to  foarteeu  hoan 
IKir  day. 

The  ])e!>ple  of  Italy  enjoy  much  liberty;  their  institutions  are  free  and 
liluTal.  The  law  of  January,  1882,  extends  the  elective  franchise  li 
to  all  males  of  the  agi*  of  twenty-one  years  able  to  read  and  write:  !-l 
to  those  who  ]>ay  annually  a  direct  tax  not  less  than  19.8U  lire :  ^'V  to 
all  who  work  land  on  shares,  or  pay  rent  partly  iu  kind  and  partly  id 
money,  and  (4)  to  those  paying  real  estate  rents,  rents  of  any  kind,  not 
less  than  150  francs  per  year. 

Tlio  ])eople  arc  naturally  polite,  gooil-natui^ed,  kind-hearted,  and  md 
pie.  Ill  manvof  tlieir  wavs  thev  are  much  like  childivn.  Thfv  are 
fond  of  gaudy  dress  and  display,  they  like  music,  fire-works.  andb»li 
days,  the  number  of  the  latter  luMug  almost  without  limit.  In  addilioo 
to  tin*  regular  Sundays,  celebrated  like  holidays,  there  are  annuillr 
about  thirty  (invernnient  and  church  festas  or  holidays.  Someof  theM 
fe.stas  extend  over  a  ])eriod  of  from  two  to  live  days. 

:^IOKALITV. 

The  moral  standanl  of  the  i»eople  is  not  of  the  highest.  In  tbeir 
dealiMirs  they  <lo  not  ilisplay  the  same  sense  of  honor  and  ci»nsi'irt 
tionsiM'ss  jis  busini'ss  njen  in  otiuM*  countries.  3Ianyof  themaii'Ui< 
ashjiiiiiMl  to  takt*  one  tilrli  or  one-fourth  of  the  pric«»s  they  (»rigiiMllv 
ask  tt  r  their  •ioods  and  niiTchandise;  nor  are  their  promises  (•»  W  i^ 
lii'd  ii|M)n,  antl  they  wonlil  cf insider  it  a  ridiculous  and  ab.snril  pitivtif 
erednlity  and  siiiiplieity  it  any  ])erson  should  place  absolnie  eontldmcr 
in  their  woid. 

iMiiin;;  the  year  iss;{  there  weie  l.lSl  illegitimate  ehildren  N»rii  :n 
the  eity  of  Naples.  It  is  fnMiuently  the  ease  that  the  parents  of  ii:<-^''.t 
iniatr  ehildren  snl)>e<]nent]y  become  husband  and  wife,  antl  in  iiiar^^ 
4*a>es  the  ehild  is  aihipled  and  iee<»gniz4*d  iiy  the  father. 

CaM'sof  divorce  ar«*  not  known  in  this  country,  it  being  couiran  v 
the  laws  of  the  established  chuich.  and  no  provisions  are  made  lu  tbr 
civil  code  for  divorce. 
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Tlie  people  of  Italy,  particalarly  in  the  sontb,  are  mnch  attached  to 
their  native  land,  and  prefer  the  life  in  this  beaatitbl  and  picturesque 
eoontry  and  the  mild  and  balmy  climate  aud  their  *^  dolce  far  niente^ 
mode  of  existence,  even  with  their  scanty  means  of  sap]K>rt,  to  the  so- 
cial advantages,  greater  earnings,  and  superior  mode  and  manner  of 
of  other  countries. 

▲TTITUDS  OF  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 

The  Ctovemment  of  Italy  takes  no  part  in  deportation  of  chronic  pau- 
pers or  insane  persons,  and  sick  people  are  not  allowed  to  leave  for 
foreign  countries.  The  captain  of  the  port,  who  personally  supervises 
the  departure  of  all  passengers  of  the  first  and  second  class  as  well  as 
the  emigrants  in  the  steerage,  will  not  allow  any  person  to  depart  who 
is  not  physically  and  mentally  sound.  Besides,  the  appointment  of  a 
medical  inspector  at  this  port  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
haa  proved  of  great  advantage. 

There  has  been  a  very  cordial  cooperation  between  this  officer  and 
the  captain  of  the  port^  and  by  their  united  efforts  they  have  done  much 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  iiersous  liable  to  become  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  a  burden  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  some  years  ago  was  averse  to  emi- 
gration, and  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  it,  but  they  proved  ineffect- 
ive and  futile.  S^ing  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it,  the  Govern* 
nent  required  every  person  emigrating  to  give  security,  that  is,  he  must 
have  a  person  to  be  responsible  tor  him  and  pay  the  expense  of  bringing 
back  the  emigrant  to  his  native  couiltry  in  case  hid  return  should  become 
necessary  either  from  sickness,  want  of  means  of  support,  pr  otherwise. 
No  special  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  are  offered  by  the  Government 
or  corporations  to  induce  emigration. 

The  Italian  Government  is  not  in  favor  of  emigration,  and  delays  the 
granting  of  passports  and  permits  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  com- 
panies of  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States  who  advance  money 
or  transportation  to  i)erson8  who  agree  to  work  for  them,  or  enter  into 
agreements  with  persons  having  contracts  for  tbe  construction  of  rail- 
roads or  other  public  works,  to  refund  tbe  amounts  advanced  to  emi- 
grants out  of  their  wages  or  earnings  after  their  arrival.  Tbe  agents 
of  these  banking  institutions  ship  the  emigi*ants  from  tbe  Italian  ports, 
goaranteeing  them  work  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  their  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  at  stipulated  wages,  and  out  of  their  earnings  the 
company  or  banking  institutions  are  refunded  tbe  amount  of  their  ad- 
vance. 

These  persons  are  of  tbe  same  class  and  condition  as  tbe  emigrants 

who  have  the  means  to  i)ay  tbeir  own  i)as8age,  or  tbose  who  receive 

.    Honey  or  prepaid  tickets,  paid  by  their  friends  or  relations  in  the  United 

'    States.    Criminals  are  sent  to  tbe  prisons  or  mines  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 

and  other  islands.    They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  Italian  jioits.    In 

•-  very  rare  cases  they  escape  to  tbe  adjoining  countries,  particularly  to 

.  France,  and  sail  from  tbere;  but  it  is  verv  difficult  for  tbem  to  leave 

Italy. 

EDV^^ARD  CAMPHAUSEX, 

Consul. 
i      United  States  Consulate. 

Naplesj  July  9, 1886. 
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Month  and  year.       i  Name  of  Bteamer.    .  i         Nationality. 


18S0.  I 

October |  Castatia Enfilish. 

Tyrian do  . 


November  Scandinavia. 

Sydonia 


December Italia. 


1881. 
January Castatia. 


do 
do 


do 


do 


February Macedonia ' do 

Assyria ; do 


March 


Olympia | do 

Italia do 


April I  Galatea do 

I  Alexandria I do 


May I  India : do 

Jn ne {  Trin ac ria ' do 

Castatia ! do 


Jnly ^ Alexandria do. 

Anfi^ust Caldera FreDch  . 

Ti Inari  ia Enclif^b 

FiruiuaDdo  Le.'^si'pi Frtncb  . 


September C.!j«taria  En-jMsh. 

Villc  tlo  Marfwillc Fn-nch  , 


October Tvriau English 

Alexandria »lo  . 

Scoii.t do. 

F<'i(linauUo  Le»s<p9 French 

0!yui]iia Eni;li!*h. 


November Villo  <lo  Marseille Freuc-li  . 

Australia English. 


December As.syiia <lo 

Ely.'«ia do 

Caldera French 


1882. 

January India. Enpli«h. 

Fertlinando  Lcsseps French  , 

Cah  doniA English . 


Febiaar>' Olympia do. 

Villo  (lo  Mar^tillo French  . 

AoAtralia Englivh. 


Xaa 
Iff 


IkMdror. 

KameorituiMt. 

N.H0BUilr. 

Knmbnof 

un, 

t.a» 

a^i-r?:-::::.:::;;.:::::":-. 

^eee:. 

IM» 

I.WM 

EnfUib 

FlBMll 

Eoillmll  

*'* 

US 

VS^ruiv^ito:";:".::::::::":::::: 

m 

IS.:::::::::-..::. 

LOW 

„i^ 

im. 

SM 

AMjn* 

a:E:E;E 

KS 

£0U 

r 
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Month  and  year. 


Name  of  steamer.    . 


Nationality. 


NnWraf 


October. 


18£0. 


Caafatia EnfUUh. 

Tyrian do  . 


November 


ScaDdinavia do 

Svdonta I do 


December Itnlia.... 

IbSl. 
January Caatatia. 


February Macedonia 

Assyria . . . 


do 


do 

do 
do 


March '  Olvmpia I do 

I  Italia do 


:^ 


10 


April 


'  Galatea do 

I  Alexandria do 


May I  India 


.do 


J n ne Trinacria do 

CaHtatia ! do 


111 


«i  nly  ..••■.......  ^ . 

AnfEust , 


Alexandria 


.do  . 


C'aldrra French  . 

Ti  iuaci  la Enjrliah 

F«'rniiian«lo  Lt-K^cp* Frmch  . 


September ('.(••tatia  

Villf  lU'  Mari»«illo. 


En'.'Ii«h 

Fr»nth 


OctoU-r 


Tvri.in Env:li(*b 

Alf\.in«lria •!«  . 

St  (»t  i.i i\o  . 

Kt  i«lin:iU(lo  LeHs«  pH French 

(.►hioi.ia Kni{lii*h 


NovemlM-r 


Villi'  »1«^  Marseille French  . 

An>»ti^lia Enuliish. 


Dtcembtr 


Aii.Hviia do 

El\sia do 

(,'aM»T.x Frent  h 


January 


18«. 


Tn«lni  Enftllith. 

Ffulinando  L*Mjiei»!« French. 

Cal«  donia EnfrliAh . 


Febi  aar>- 


rUvnipli do. 

TiUr  .!o  Mar*«  ill«« French  . 

AnHtralia English, 
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Month  and  year. 


1883. 


March 


April 


May 


June. 


Jnly 


Angnat, 


Name  of  steamer. 


Italia 

Sydonian . 
Colombia. 
Utopia  . . . 
Britannia. 


XationaUty. 


'Svmhn^i 


Trinucria 

ElyHia 

Dorian  .., 
Alenia.... 
Assyrian  . 
Olynipia. . 


do  . 

Italian.. 

French  . 

Castatia i  English. 


Tyrian  .... 
Birmannia. 
Bnrgundia. 


English. 

do. 

do. 

do  . 

French  . 


English. 
...T.do. 

do. 

French  . 
English. 
do 


Britannia French  . 

India English. 

Italia 1 do  . 


September 


Alesia i  French 

Burgnndia ; do 


Britannia , do  . 

Tyrian English 

Acailia do  . 

Alsatia do 


Alexia Fn?ncb 

A;ihi.ja A.U... 

I  Hur^iindiu Frencb 


m 

l.O 


IM 


•47 


SI 

sn 


4.:« 


t!7 

m 


m 

IT 


0 
IN 


m 

9 


m 

8 


October 


'  Britannia do 

Thirtle   A.r... 

CaltHlouia English 


Xorember. 


ScaD<IiDavia do 

M('lp<inioue A.  IT  ... 

Burgnndia French , 


m 


December. 


India English. 


1884. 


Jauuarv 


A  Isai  la do 

Cu.Htatia do 

Bur;;uDdia French. 


February 


CaltNlonia Engliitb 

A lei»ia French. 


in 

• 


March 


Elvma Engliah.... 

Britannia French 

India ..^ English 

Washington Itauaa 


i 
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Month  and  year. 


Name  of  steamer. 


KationaUtj. 


iNvBbtriC 


May 


ISdi. 


i 


June 


Scutia French  . 

THnacrla En^lUh 

Britannia Fieuch  . 

Archiiuede lialiiiu.. 

GermanLi Eo};li«h 


;  Kt'UMtra Fi  »'ucli 

I  Iu<Ua Eu^lii.h. 

I  Gottardo Italian., 

I  Aleaiia Fi"«ruch 


Jnly 


Olympia Encli^h 

lmli]N>odeute Italian  . 

Sootia   French, 

T vriau En^^Uah . 


Angnst 


Archim« -de Italian . . 

Neuftttia Fiench  . 

Svduuian Enulinh 

Gotturdu Italian . . 


Octob  't 


Alexandria EngllMh. 

Alesia French  . 


NoTemlwr 


XeiiHtria do 

India English. 

liurgundia Ficmh  . 


December 


Italia  Engliah. 

Elvr.u  do. 

Al«i»:tt  Iiemh 

T'topia Eugli'.h. 

NcuAtriu Fivuch  . 


Januarv 


1»*C 


uli*.! 


( 'olumbia En 

Imlii>«  udt'Ute Ilaliau 

I*uif:unilia Fivmh 

Atthiiuide Italian 


5i: 
St 


I  -3 


1:5 

1^ 

Hi 


1 

115 


4j: 


m 

us 
s 

II 


a 


im 


91 


m 


February 


Olviupla Enitliah. 

(iottanio Italian.. 

1  Tiujtii.i Enuliab. 

All*:.!  Fifucb  . 


■* 


Manh 


Iu«lia  Ejj;:liiih. 

(  lii'itrun  Y<iiuni Hench  . 

i:i>  Ma  Fiinli-h 

(ri"i:<)\ia I'niKh  . 

In«li)H  utli  ntc  It.diau.. 

rto;»;a Lu;:U^b. 


April 


ri!ui until ..   «*n» 

>t;i-»tiia    Fun*  1» 

t'olnuil'i.i    Eij;:!-*4i 

A:i}>tt«ilia (•O  . 

An  IiIujm'h-    Italian   . 

Iiiitauiiia Fii*n<  h  , 


ITALY. 


28d 


Mooth  and  year. 


i«*y 


i88e. 


Name  of  steamer. 


PUU 

Aleeia 

Olympia 

Alexandria... 

Aasvrian 

Indipendente. 

Gergovia 

Trinacria 


Iniziativa  . . 
Bnrffondia . 

India 

Britannia .. 
Caledonia . . 
Archimede. 


Grand  total. 


Nationality. 


Italian.. 
French  . 
English. 

, do. 

...-•..do  . 
ItaliftD.. 
French  . 
English 


lUlian  . 
French  . 
English. 
French  . 
Snelish. 
Italian.. 


Number  of 
emigrants. 


476 
662 
579 
253 
180 
497 
343 
242 


3.252 


157 
474 
72 
102 
134 
404 


1,433 


71,183 


PAIiBRMO. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CARROLL. 

Fiist.  That  daring  the  years  1881  to  1885,  inclusive,  8,860  persons  ap- 
pear to  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  through  this  port,  the  rate 
per  annum  being,  in  1881,  247;  1882,  2,982;  1883,  3,505;  1884,  1,629; 
and  in  1885,  497,  of  which  only  102  appear  to  have  belonged  to  other 
than  the  laboring  or  agricul  ural  classes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  data  obtain- 
able from  official  sources  cannot  wholly  be  relied  uix)n,  as  there  seems  to 
be  no  regular  system  of  keeping  a  record  of  emigration  even  now,  and 
previous  to  1881  no  account  thereof  whatever  appears  to  have  been 
kept  It  is  understood,  however,  that  emigration  to  the  United  States 
previous  to  that  year  was  much  greater  than  it  has  been  any  year  since. 

Second.  As  intimated  above,  emigrants  to  the  United  Suites  from  this 
district  belong  principally  to  the  laboring  or  agricultural  classes,  few  of 
wbom,  if  any,  being  able  to  read  or  write. 

As  a  rule,  previous  to  their  emigrating,  they  live  in  poverty  border- 
ing on  the  extreme,  and  in  a  manner  not  easily  conceived  by  an  Amer- 
iean  or  other  person  not  conversant  with  the  poverty-stricken  localities 
of  Europe.  Their  food  consists  of  bread,  macaroni,  fish,  fruit,  and  wine, 
in  a  more  or  less  liberal  degree,  depending  on  the  article,  it«  price,  &c. 
Meat  to  them  is  a  great  luxury  and  almost  unknown  as  a  diet. 

The  huts  or  hovels  in  which  they  live  and  sleep,  together  with  their 
pigs,  goats,  and  donkeys,  and  possibly  any  number  of  other  living  things, 
are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  nor  is  there  any  desire  for  a  second  in- 
halation of  the  odor  which  emanates  from  them. 

In  the  city  of  Palermo  the  class  under  consideration,  a^  well  as  shoe- 
Bakers,  mechanics,  &c.,  live  on  the  ground  or  street  floor,  ten  to  fifteen 
often  occupying  the  same  room,  with  or  without  curtain  partitions,  de- 
peodingapon  the  degree  of  taste  or  refinement  of  the  occupants. 

In  such  places  there  is  usually  one  large  bed,  which  is  plainly  seen 
day  or  night  from  the  street. 

In  passing  up  or  down  a  street  in  Palermo,  day  or  night,  during  pleas- 
ttt  weather,  one  of  the  most  common  sights  is  that  of  seeing  people 
ileeping  on  steps  and  sidewalks,  and  people  who  are  obliged  to  be  on 

H.  Ex.  157 19 
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foot  :mc1  abroad  pirkiiij^  tlioir  steps  in  order  not  to  trample  ui>oii  tlu-ui. 
The  sleep  (»f  these  persons  seems  as  tranquil  and  conifortaldo  as  ifthfx 
were  in  a  luxurious  bed,  where,  indeed,  it  is  pn^snmed  they  eould  not 
sleep.  In  the  so-called  households  of  this  class  Thert»  can  be  little  i»i  un 
privacy,  wtiieh  may  or  may  not  have  a  detrimental  eti'ect  uinm  them 
morally. 

Third.  The  hope  of  improving  their  condition  is  the  principal  cauM-  of 
inducing  emigration.  Tlie more  fiiigal,  thrifty,  and  enerpeti<*of  tin*  rla«i'i 
adverteil  to  are  those  who  principally  comprise  it.  Conipu]s4ir>  militarv 
service,  it  appears,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it  in  this  district:  on  tin* 
contrary  the  average  iSicilian  seems  to  lon^  for  the  time  when  he  >h;il! 
be  called  upon  to  enter  the  service.  This  may  be  due  to  patriotism  or 
their  almost  insane  desire  for  show  or  exhibition.  Perhaps  to  Ixith. 
Generally,  however,  the  Sicilian  is  very  patriotic  and  loves  his  countn. 
no  matter  how  high  or  low  his  condition  may  l>e. 

Fourth.  Emigrants  are  principally  composed  of  farm  lalK)rer8:  feir.if 
any,  are  tenants,  and  none  own  land.  They  are  all  poor,  but  not,  prop- 
erly s[>eakiug,  paupers,  and  live  in  a  wi etched  condition,  as  previon^h 
stated.  Excepting  in  cold  and  rainy  weatlier,  the  o]>en  air  is  preferablr 
to  their  habitations.  Their  clothing  is  generally  of  the  roufrhest  ma- 
terial, much  like  that  worn  some  years  since  by  the  poorer  colonel  fann 
laborers  of  the  South,  and  their  food  is,  generally,  as  previously  stateil. 

With  reference  to  marriage  in  Italy,  it  is  proper  to  sjiy  that  it  i»  very 
complicated.  It  may  take  months  under  the  laws  to  consummate  ii. 
but  when  once  accomplished  the  knot  cannot  be  untied  save,  it  is  umlK- 
stood,  by  the  Po|m»,  wIio  rarely  or  never  does  so. 

There  are  no  divorce  laws  in  Italy. 

Emigrants  to  tlie  LTniled  States  under  twenty  one  years  o!  a^'e  inr 
believed  to  be  generally  legitimate.  Over  that  a^e  it  is  imiNisMbleto 
tell  as  to  whether  they  are  of  legitimate  or  natural  offspring,  as  tbr 
institutions  for  the  latter  turn  them  loose  at  the  age  nanuMl. 

At  thepresi-nt  time  the  foundling  establishment  in  this  city,  witb  it* 
brandies,  contains  abimt  rMMK)  presumed  natural  children,  and  it  i>  uei- 
derstood  that  it  (»ften  contains  inanv  more. 

In  Palermo  the  sexes  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  or  be  alone  witli^ut 
a  third,  fourth,  or  more  persons  present;  therefore  the  above  statenirDt 
of  fact  may  seem  strange. 

Filth.  As  to  deportation  of  chronitr  pauiKTs  or  insane  persons,  it  ap- 
]H.Mrs  no  such  custom  obtains  here;  nor  does  there  ap]M*ar  to  lie  any 
»'  assisted  "  emigrants  l»y  Government  or  other  source.  This  statemrBt 
is  the  result  of  careful  and  judicious  inquiry. 

Sixth.  The  attitude  of  the  (roverninent  toward  emigration  iipjieAnto 
be  almost  passive.  Occasionally  it  is  un<iersto(Nl  to  issue  circulanfv 
the  intormatioii  of  iiiH'ntiing  eriiigrants.  to  the  etIV'ct  that  they  will  fare 
better  at  home,  and  reciting  instan4>e«<  of  great  privations  ex|»ennKt4 
by  emigrants  who  pn'eeded  t)ieni,an(l  4*onsequently  advising  them  to 
tmiain  at  lionie.     This  seems  all.  and  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effrrf- 

St'vmtii.  TlM're  art'  no  special  or  other  privileges  otteriMl  tt»  inilor* 
emigration  from  aity  som-4'e.  vave  perhaps  by  some  one  whi»  eon(rji> 
to  ncihI  a  f't'rt.iin  numlK>r  ot  laborers  to  the  Fniceil  St4ites  m  Caiuiii 
to  work  on  a  r.iihoad  ov  other  public  woiks,  when  the  pa^sagi*  nia\  ^ 
]»aid  iiud  a  certain  sum  ;;ivi*n  tliein  to  meet  tlitMr  immedia*e  want!«,  «hi<'k 
ir  is  understood  is  aftei  wanls  deilurtiMl  i'rom  th«*ir  wage.«4. 

Criminals,  murderers,  «S:c.,  lorimrly  escapeil  to  the  Unites]  SUln 
with  facility  from  this  port,  but  of  late  years  it  has  U'en  almost  ini|>i*' 
sible  tor  them  to  d<Kso,  as  an  ellicient  guard  of  polict*  aiid  detectives afv 
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kept  on  board  of  each  vessel  intendiDg  to  leave  the  port  for  days  before 
her  departure,  and  indeed  daring  her  whole  stay  in  the  harbor,  looking 
ont  for  such  characters,  among  other  things. 

Again  reverting  to  marriage  in  Italy,  it  may  be  said  to  be  dual,  as 
each  couple  usually^  thongh  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  married  by 
ecclesiastic  and  civil  authority. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 

C(yn8nL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Po/erwio,  Italy^  June  14,  1886. 


TURIN. 

BBPOBT  OF  YICECONSVL  TOUHAT. 

In  my  endeavors  to  procure  the  necessary  statistics  of  emigration  I 
have  only  succeeded  for  the  period  of  five  years  embraced  between  and 
including  the  years  1880-1884.  These  figures,  however,  comprise  de- 
partures for  South  America,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States,  and  are 
consequently  only  valuable  as  showing  the  general  tendency  of  those 
seeking  new  homes  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  those  existing 
in  this  country. 

Emigration  from  the  consular  district  of  Turin  ^  1880  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Diatricto. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

AlniHUidiiA . 

751 

1.300 

68 

1,512 

1.450 

2.093 

124 

3.244 

1,292 

4.072 

208 

2.947 

1,060 

2.  •20 

271 

•2. 128 

3.073 

2,056 

444 

COSeO       ,,.,^,,,Tr        , , .r ,-.,,^        

Ko>Tani 

Turin 

2  863 

TotAl  for  Piedmont 

3,601 

6,506 

8,519 

6,079 

8,445 

The  number  of  emigrants  out  of  the  preceding  figures  bound  for  the 
Cnited  States  is  very  small,  as,  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
the  movement  is  directed  principally  to  the  Argeutine  Republic,  where 
the  affinities  of  the  Latin  race,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  climate,  con- 
stitute superior  inducements  to  the  Piedmoutese  seeking  new  homes. 
The  entire  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  province,  includ- 
ing the  districts  of  Alessandria,  Cuneo,  Novara,  and  tlie  city  of  Turin, 
amounted  only  to  633  for  the  year  1884,  and  for  the  following  year,  1885, 
the  numbers  did  not  exceed  767.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  male 
emigration  predominates  fully  three-fourths  over  the  female  emigration. 
Taking  as  a  basis  the  figures  of  these  two  years,  1884  and  1883,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  emigration  from  Piedmont  to  the  United  States 
has  not  at  any  time  for  the  last  ten  years  assumed  important  proportions. 

CLASSES  SUPPLYING  THE   GEEA-TEST   NUMBER   OF   EMIGRANTS. 

Owing  to  the  agrarian  problem,  and  the  really  desperate  condition 
to  which  the  farmers  in  this  district  are  reduced  by  taxes,  high  rents, 
and,  above  all,  competition  from  the  United  States  in  grain  products 
(»ee  my  agrarian  report,  of  November  26,  1885),*  the  greatest  number 

•  Printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  69,  October,  1886,  p.  120. 
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of  emigrants  are  drawn  from  the  agricultural  class.  Of  these 
majority  are  farm  laborers,  shepherds,  &c.,  who,  for  the  most  par 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  they  have  no  difficalty  in  findiof! 
ployment  on  the  large  sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  The  remainiog  i 
bers  of  emigrants  are  from  the  towns  and  cities,  and  are  lay  iabo! 
and  individuals  without  regularly  established  trades,  such  as 
waiters,  domestics,  &c.;  but  these  latter  (the  waiters  and  domes 
are  extremely  few  in  number. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Some  few  comparatively  speaking  well-to  do  farmers  having  a  I 
money,  emigrate  to  South  America,  in  hopes  of  finding  land  that 
yield  them  a  more  satisfactory  return  than  the  soil  ol  this  coiuitry 
hausted  as  it  is  by  centuries  of  cultivation.  Few,  however,  leave  t 
homes  with  a  view  to  escaping  military  service,  as,  from  all  chat  I 
learn,  this  latter  is  regarded  by  all  classes  as  so  much  time  devote 
education,  the  soldiers  being  obliged  to  attend  instruction  for  a  oo 
of  hours  every  day.  Heavy  taxation  has  much  to  do  with  decidios 
country  people  towards  emigration,  but  in  the  cities  those  leaviufj 
generally  impelled  simply  by  the  hope  of  bettering  their  coodi 
Labor  difficulties  and  disputes  between  employers  and  their  empl 
are  rare,  and  never  very  serious,  and  although  strikes  sometimes  o 
they  are  of  short  duration,  and  are  always  settled  by  arbitratioo  o 
mutual  concessions. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  this  particular  £  have  judged  expedient  to  submit  the  figures  of 
last  two  censuses  of  the  district  of  Turin,  giving  the  collective  num 
of  trade,  professions,  and  civic  condition  of  the  |>opulation. 

Population  of  Turin^  cemu^  of  18dl,  compared  with  centrnt  of  1-71. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore;:oiii^  ti^ures  that  there  exists  iu 
community  a  large  number  of  i>eople  who  are  either  indijcent  orarp 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  support.    It  is  true  that  of  ttie«e  b 
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^tpnqxwtion  could  be  classed  as  dsngerooBOT  criminal.  Owing 
liud  conditions  of  vorkingmen's  lives  in  Piedmont,  it  is  almost 
ible  for  them  to  make  any  prorision  ont  of  their  meager  earnings 
age  or  sickness,  Oonseqneatly,  when  disability  does  occur,  their 
fbge  Is  either  pnblic  charity,  or,  as  it  exiBt«  in  a  large  majority  in 
n  the  solicitude  of  their  children,  who,  as  a  mle,  devote  them- 
idmirably  to  taking  care  of  their  parents  in  old  age  or  sickness, 
egards  housing,  clothing,  &c,  I  beg  again  to  refer  to  my  agra- 
port  of  November  26,  1S85,  in  which  I  reported  at  leugtli  on 
iditions  of  living  of  the  agricaltnral  classes.  In  the  cities  of 
mt,  particnlarly  iu  Tnrin,  the  working  classes  are  rather  well 
rbese  particnlars.  Owing  to  the  system  of  boilding  prevailing 
'here  bmilies  reside  in  flats,  the  workman  has  bis  dwelling, 
ly  two  rooms,  on  the  top  floors  'of  the  houses,  where  he  has  at 
e  advantage  of  good  air,  and  little  or  no  crowding.  The  Pied- 
eare,  as  a  rule,  excessively  neat  and  clean  both  iu  their  persons 
citations,  and  are  thrifty  and  moral  in  their  lives.  Indeed,  they 
said  to  be  ttae  New  Englanders  of  Italy,  indnstrions,  energetic, 
II  condneted. 

HABBUaES  aud  bibths. 

oQowing  tables  give  the  numbers  of  marriages,  and  births,  legit- 
nd  illegitimate,  for  the  period  embraced  between  the  years  1876 
6,  concluding  with  the  five  months  ended  May  31, 1886. 

ber  of  wtmrriMfft*  etMnUti  U  TurlJi  fivrnJaauaTT/ 1,  1876,  to  Jfay  3t,  1886. 
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I'ADFEB  EmOBATION. 

Although  I  have  made  careful  iuquiriee  with  a  view  to  diacoveriag 
if  there  should  exiat  any  dei>ortatioii  of  paapers^  criminals,  or  iDsue 
persons,  I  have  not  foaud  any  traces  of  such  action,  either  by  the  u- 
thorities  or  charitable  associations.  The  ou]y  "  assisted  "  cmigratiM 
that  I  could  learn  of  is  that  of  i>erson8  in  the  United  States  who  eeot 
foods  to  their  relatives  in  this  country  for  passage  to  New  York  or  Cri- 
iforaJH.  These  cases  are  infrequent,  however,  and  do  not  offer  any  ff*- 
tares  calling;  for  a  special  mentjon. 

ATTITUDE   OP  GOVERNMENT   TOWABDS  EMIGRANTS.  j 

The  Italian  Government  does  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
I>ersons  expatriutinf;  themselves.    The  only  exnetiun  which  Ihetriivt-ni- 
ment  insists  upon  is  the  ol>lit;uiiDn  of  military  service,  wliioh  evt-ry  ituilr 
subject  in  Iht^Klngdoni  is  held  to  render  if  so  requinMl.     Itnt  evrn  ibi*. 
I  have  l>een  informed,  can  bo  obviated  by  the  intending emiKranr'i>  nut- 
in;;  a  formal  renunciation  of  domicile  before  the  syndic  of  his  comiiiutic,    J 
coui)U>d  with  a  declaration  of  intention  to  reside  out  of  ItaU.    TLi*    j 
declaration  can  only  Ih-  made  by  parents  or  guardians,  with  a  vir«  ic    J 
ezetiiptin;;  their  minor  children,  or  any  future  children  they  may  liaTf,    I 
from  the  necessity  of  serving  in  army  nr  navy.     On  this  jMiiiit,  howHTf,    I 
I  cannot  pronoun(^t^  authoritatively,  as  (lie  (|u^stion  of  military  »enK*  i 
is  always  construed  in  favor  of  the  Government.  ^ 

SPECIAL    PRIVILEGES    IS    KATES   OF   FARE.  | 

III  tlii.^  particular  emi;:;rants  frum  Piedmont  obtain  uo  favor.  Neitkff 
theOuvernment  nor  the  corporatii>iis  of  this  district  take  any  action  t^ 
wards  facilitating  vmignition.  IVr.sonsdesiious  of  leaving  thiscoaonr 
have  to  do  bo  at  their  own  cost,  and  under  the  ordinary  coudition*  M- 
taltlislied  by  the  Iransatlanlic  sicamstiip  lines.  I  may  say.  howrnr. 
ill  conclusion,  that  the  general  classes  leaving  this  consular  district^ 
the  United  States,  ma.V  be  si'l  down  jis  worihy  and  respuctahlr.  ul 
grave  instances  ot'ci-inie  in  I'iedmoni  arr  nulahlvrare. 

ST.  L.  U.  TOUHAY, 

Ffcv  OmhiL 
Consulate  ok  the  L'xited  States, 

ri(ri«,  June  1.5, 188tf. 
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%1  a  QoveromeDt  board  for  superintending  tbe  passage  and  car- 
f  emigraota  entered  npoo  its  duties  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 

ia  ID  that  year  that  regular  direct  steam  communicatiou  was  es- 
ed  between  Amsterdam  aud  Ne\T  York. 

objects  of  crei  ins  it  were  two-fold,  firstly,  to  insure  all  required 
ceasary  protc<  to  emigrants  in  geoeral,  and,  Becoudiy.  to  io- 
id  encoorage  loi      ^  emigrants  to  come  to  and  embark  from 
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Amsterdam  aud  Rotterdam,  and  tbus  benefit  the  local  8teain8hip  cum* 
paoies  aud  otherwise  foster  the  interests  of  those  places. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  board  at  Amsterdam,  one  D.  Van  Ketwich.  is 
personally  well  known  to  me,  and  known  to  me  as  a  most  efficient  ami 
conscientious  person. 

Since  then  a  very  good  control  has  been  and  is  held,  aud  statistiei 
of  eniip;ration  are  kept  and  constantly  improved. 

To  Mr.  Ketwich  I  am  indebted  for  tlie  information  contaioe<I  in  the 
following  statements;  the  figures  in  them  are  extracted  from  the  book5 
in  his  office. 

Tabular  statemcHt  exhibiting  the  number  of  XetherhinderB  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam  to 

A'eir  York  or  to  the  United  States  during  the  latt  fire  tfeara. 
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The  number  of  emigrants  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table  were  notiB 
frc»m  this  consular  district,  but  from  that  of  Rotterdam  as  well,  and  «■ 
the  other  hand  it  is  most  likely  that  about  a  similar  nnmber  Mongicff 
and  coming  from  this  district  depart  fmm  Rotterdam  for  the  United 

States. 

The  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  ooantry  lu 
ours  during  the  last  three  years  forms  a  noteworthy  feature  a^  relatiDg 
to  the  inattiT  in  haii<K  and  I  endeavor  to  give  in  this  place  the  best  ex- 
))laiiation  for  it  that  I  can. 

1  ftM»l  justified  t4>  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  not  l>eeu  owiuf;  to 
favorable  surrouiidings  or  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  ilolland 
during  that  pcritxl  of  time,  but  that,  (mi  the  contrary,  nearly  all  mat(*rial 
iiitensts  weiv,  and  particularly  in  ISSl  and  1SS5,  in  an  exceptionally  un 
satisfactory  state  in  this  country. 

What,  then,  causc<l  the  decline  in  ('migration  ? 

I  answer,  that  to  ine  it  seems  to  have  been  caused,  in  part,  bei*au!«* 
that  many  parties  anxious  to  come  to  our  shores  lacke<l  the  n^piinfil 
means  tor  accomplishing  that  object. 

Tiie  facts  that  less  favorable  accounts  weiv  i-eceived  hiTi»  darioc 
those  years  respt»cting  the  geii(»ral  state  of  material  affairs  in  the  raim 
States,  and  that  less  substantial  assistance  reached  her«»  from  relative* 
on  4Mir  side  lo  enable  parties  to  come  on,  had  also  much  to  do  witb  tbf 
decline  in  ernigiati«>n  truni  this  country. 

Again,  the  labor  ditlicuities  which  induceil  our  (iovemment  to  adopt 
<*ertain  ineasiin*s  restricting  indiscrimiimte  emigration  have  not  only btf 
tilt*  effect  of  keeping  really  objectionable  ])er.sons  from  cooling  to  the 
Tnited  States,  as  certainly  is  desirable,  but  they  have  also  had  the  ffiecl 
<»f  preventing  qniic  a  number  of  unobjectionable,  i>erhapsdoainiblefptf' 
sons  to  seek  ln)nies  amongst  us. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  the  fact  of  having  1>een  npplietl  to  for  !■- 
formation  a  number  of  times  by  intemling  em i gran ti4,  against  wbM 
there  could  have  exist(*d  no  objection  to  be  allowed  to  land,  and  vh* 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  certain  obstacles  wonld  be  placed  in  tM 
way  on  arrival  at  our  shores. 
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This  maiter  may  deserve  tbe  special  attentiou  aud  consideration  of 
onr  Government,  as  what  I  am  saying  about  it  may  apply  to  other  conn- 
tries  as  well  as  to  Holland. 

My  attention*  has  also  been  called  to  the  further  fact  of  the  great  de- 
preciation in  the  price  of  land  suitable  for  farming  aud  dairy  purposes 
during  the  past  few  years,  which  presumably  led  to  purchases  in  many 
cases  b3'  i)artie8  who  under  ordinary  or  other  circumstances  would 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

CLASSES  WHICH   SUPPLY  THE   GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

The  superintendent  of  emigration  has  kept  a  classified  record  show- 
ing, so  far  as  pi-acticable,  the  vocation  of  the  emigrants  who  left  this 
port  for  the  United  States  in  1884  and  1885. 

The  record  covers  emigrants  of  all  nationalities,  and  a  correct  copy 
of  it  is  as  follows: 

Emigrants  who  left  Amsterdam  for  the  United  States, 


Vocations. 


Laborer*,  cooBtryuid  town 

Merchants,  clerks,  book-keepers,  See 

Ajtiaansamd  mechanics 

Msa* 


Ckildren  op  to  ten  years  of  age 
lafknts 


1884. 

1885. 

313 

490 

1,506 

C88 

92 

160 

293 

336 

313 

'16 

1,114 

685 

735 

443 

246 

112 

Total 4,612  !      2,842 

*  The  numbers  of  men  and  women  as  pat  down  in  the  above  statement  withoat  any  trade  or  occn- 
lation  are  explained  to  me  to  have  consisted  of  old  men  and  women  in  some  caseA,  more  generally, 
Bowever,  of  boys  and  j'onne  men  who  had  not  yet  chosen  any  callinfi^,  and  as  to  women  thoy  are  said 
to  represent  honsewires  who,  together  with  their  unmarried  daughters,  had  the  care  of  the  families. 

I  am  assured  by  the  suiHjriutendeut  of  emigration  here,  than  whom 
no  one  hiis  more  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  the  agricult- 
ural class  furnishes  the  principal  contingent  of  the  emigrants  from 
Holland. 

CAUSES   OF   EMIGRATION. 

The  Netherlanders  are  anything  but  a  migratory  or  roviug  sort  of 
people.  They  hold  in  high  honor  everything  hi.stoiical  aud  traditional 
relating  to  and  which  sheds  any  luster  or  reflects  any  credit  upon  the 
nation,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  they,  furthermore,  are  most  sincerely  attached  to  tbe  exist- 
ing and  principal  national  institutions. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  under  such  circumstances  emigration 
from  the  country  is  but  rarely  undertaken  for  insufficient  or  trivial 
caa^e  or  causes,  but  is  more  generally  only  resorted  lo  when  fair  ]>ros- 
peets  exist  that  those  about  to  give  up  their  homes  permanently  to 
Wtle  themselves  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  foreign  country, 
>ril]  by  so  doing  greatly  improve  their  chances  for  bettering  their  con- 
dition in  life,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  go  with  them,  as  well  as 
©f  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  them  and  whom  they  may  leave 
%t  home. 

From  my  own  observation,  and  authentic  information,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  and  to  state  that  the  main  cause  of  emigration  from  Holland 
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to  the  United  Suites,  what  there  has  been  of  it  and  is,  coii^ihted  and 
consistH  hereof:  ''That  ander  any  wise  normal  conditions  prevailin*:  in 
onr  country,  when  commerce  and  trade,  manufactnre  and  aprriculturf 
are  flourishing,  or  only  fairly  prosperous,  the  chances  there  for  the  new- 
comers, especially  if  intelligent  and  industrious,  are  generally  t-ouMil 
ered  to  be,  and  in  my  opinion  really  are,  far  superior  to  what  they  an* 
or  would  be  in  Holland  at  any  time  to  earn  a  competency  or  aecnma- 
late  wealth.^ 

Thus  it  is  that  emigration  is  ordinarily  more  intluenced  and  incit'a.M> 
or  decreases  according  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  news  resiK^i'tiu;:  ibi* 
economical  and  social  conditions  of  the  Uniteil  States  is  rei*eivttl  and 
circulated  here,  than  it  is  affected  by  the  local  or  homestate  of  attairs. 

To  a  certain  but  only  very  limited  extent  other  causes  underlie  lb** 
emigration  from  this  country,  but  it  can  be  said  that  neither  unliiarv 
service,  taxation,  .strikes,  or  even  surplus  i)opulation  bring  alioiit  mocii 
of  it. 

MILITARY  SERVICE. 

It  wouhl  se<Mn  to  show  how  little  real  compulsion  there  is  or  can  W 
in  compulsory  military  service  in  Holland,  when,  in  this  placi\  1  givi-  a 
translated  extract  from  a  war  department  circular,  issaetl  in  Ft'biuan. 
1873,  containing  certain  instructions  to  the  military  authorities,  wbuh 
are  still  in  force  and  carried  out,  and  wherein  the  minister  Siiys  as  fol- 
lows: 

AVitli  n>«;anl  to  Holiliersoii  fiirloiij^h  ^vho  may  <Iesire  to  eiiii^ati^  with  thi*ir  fjun!.-^ 
to  North  AiiKTicn,  and  who,  if  they  wort"  ohli^t^d  to  xxMuaiii  licbindf  luif^bt  Io-4-ttirir 
iiit'aiiH  of*  Huh.HistciK'c,  it  a]»]tcarri  lu  iiic  th'sirahlr  lo  deviate  I'roiu  the  emirM*  b:th<-no 
])urHii<Ml.  I  am  the  iiion*  induced  to  do  this  h4'<'anm\  in  my  opinion.  Kneh  u  lucaiMjrf 
cannot  Im*  deemed  to  mihtate  a;;ainst  the  intrrt'Ktsof  tht*  Herviei*.  ISehiih'ti,  exiwriri'* 
teaeheri  that  thos<^  soldiers  who  lind  theniHelveH  in  Hnch  a  Kitnatiou  k«'II'*>'>iIi>  l*'*^** 
theeounirv  withmit  h-av*-.  The  <*onsideration  tliai  thev  w«>nhl  conM*«iiiriitl\  W  rr- 
^anh'd  as  di'sntrrH  would  mddoni  di'ter  tln^ni,  as  they  wonhl  j»«>  wiih<uit  any  iij'tn:  ou 
to  nMiiin  to  tht'ir  latlifiland.  A  ;;reai  niiiniMT  owin^  iiiilirary  duty,  now  iii.ti!c'>.  ■  :< 
tlie  ImmiKs  a«<  d«'s«Tf«Ts.  lirhm;^  in  this  cati*j;<»ry. 

I  ha\<'.  tlirnfon',  ir><dvrd  i«»r  ihr  liitnir  not  to  rel'nM-  to  snldien*  «»ii  fiirIiMi;;Li.  •liy 
an*  not  ralliMl  lora<-tiv<'  ^^l■^  irr.  and  niav  hr  at  anv  tinn*  siinali'<l  a.**  alMivr  "tl.*:?^'. 
tho  |H'riiii**si(in  to  riiii;^rat»'  to  North  Amrrii-a  :  with  tliis  jirovi»»n,  howrvtT.  thi'  '5" 
^llall  hi.'  made  ut'  hiitli  )»i-i'iiiiN>tioii,  in  each  caM-,  within  <uie  mouth  oi  tht*  ilatr  i*(  •>' 
ha\  iiiiT  hffii  ^r.inli-d.  atlrr  wliirli  ]>ri'if»d  it  sliall  hr  rou.si'li'ied  a^  laI>M-«I.  Ni>i  »Li-i 
>nr]i  snlilirr.s,  liilorr  thi'ir  (h'pai'tuit's,  he  cxmiptc'd  tlnTchy  I'rom  any  oldi^.iii«>u*  ■' 
dnti<-s  towanis  ilu*  ai'm\. 

The  law  oi  Jl<dlan<l  o\'  August  11»,  1S<;1,  which  i elates  lo  thi*  «»r^:JD 
izatioii  ot'tlu*  army  and  rr;xul;iles  the  iiiilitmy  scr\  it-r  is,  it  si»«mii>  Toai**. 
altoj^etlicr  vriy  liberal.     Hrn»  Adlow  a  few  transhiUMl  extracts  Irurn  ir: 

Th**  NinMiij:th  ol"  thi'  army  i«.  not  t«»  rxr«M-d  thi-  iiiiinhor  of  riri.iHio  ini*ii. 

'1  hf  ;iiniy  ]•*  to  hf  ori:aiii/ril.  m>  far  as  jH)->*ihl<'.  thron;!h  thi-  •'nliMiiM'ni  **i  ^«'■;s• 

ti'iT^.  Ill  drfallll  i>f  .sllMli  K'lit  XoliMitri'iM  fol  t!l<'  ailll\  lh«-  >anit-  In  to  i.«-  I  iii..(il<  *••  'i 
ron-»  lipf  ion  i»|'  tin-  i:.ll.^lntant•^  u  li«»  h.»\<'  ruli  i«-d  niM»n  tlu-'r  t  xMMitH'th  \i-ar 

"I  Ihh-  is  to  hi-  a  yrai  ly  hvy  which  is  not  ti»  rxi-oed  th«"  iiiitnlM  r  of  1 1."<«'  li:»J: 

It  i-i  o]>tional  with  i*vfi\  on«'<-iihfr  to  irii«h'r  servire  juTMiiially  nr  inf.MiJi*!:  :i --^ 
tftitnlr. 

Tin*  ti-rtn  ol  thr  srr\  nv  \*<  livr  Nrai>. 

Miisti  if.l-in  im  n  uro  to  ho  kr'pt  nndfi"  arni'i  tor  inilitarv  «*x»'rei«<ir  aiiii  d -tx  ■!"'  -i 
thi»  w  lioli-  «'f  t  h**  til  -^t  \  «Mi-  lit' t  Ihmi'  If  rill  i»f  M'lvirr.  if  loiiiiil  iiiMO.«»s.ir\ . 

In  (»idiii.iiv  I  iim  s  ih<' aiiin  a'»'»«-nililr>.  nmi- Miinuallv  lo  ri"<'i-ivr  in<«trui  t.>-:.*  ■  "> 
manual  of  arms  and  to  In*  ins|M'rtid  dmiu::  a  pfn«»d  not  to  cvt  •••-il  nix  \xti^«  •...»* 
it  hi-  di'iMJi*  d  ad\  i"'al»I'-  to  <li"*;irn'-i   rnt  inl>  oi  }..ii  •  lallv  with  su«']i  t»  ijnirt  ?:  •  .  ' 

N  iih«T  •  tiMsri  lilts  imr  volnnti-ris  in  t  In-  ai  "■■  *  «  tij.  \.  it  limit  tlirir  i"i»n*c!it.  ■  -  '  '•' 
thi*  ••olniiM  H  and  po«»M'.«»-i«iii"*  ot  thi*  N«  :  1h-i  i.iM«l  ^    r.  <»t!.«  i  p.iiis  of  th<    \*  ti|  iij 

Then*  ;ire  al.Ni)  I'xcniptioiis  fn»m  iiiilitarv  .s»rvifc  which  ni.iv  U- ehif 
aclrii/t'il  as  very  lilMMal,  as  well  as  tlir  law  and  re<;ulati<ms  n  l.itai:  *• 
soldiers  who  wish  to  etuitraet  marria;re  and  who  are  married,  &c. 
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TAXATION. 

t 

ConcemiDg  the  matter  of  taxation  in  Holland  I  shall  also  fnrnish  a 
few  figures,  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  from  them  whether  it  is  or  onght 
to  be  considered  oneroas  or  otherwise  as  compared  with  what  taxation 
is  in  other  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  statement  published  last  year  by  the  Association  for 
Statistics  in  the  Netherlands,  the  product  of  the  principal  taxes  per 
head  of  the  population  was  at  different  periods,  from  1850  to  1884,  both 
inclusive,  each  year  as  follows,  viz : 


Florins 
per  head. 


1850 
1B55 
IMO 
1865 


18fl,  50c. 
18    72 
18    08 
18    29 


Year. 


Florins 
I>erheid. 


1870 20f.  32c. 

1875 23     94 

1880 25     29 

1884 24     41 


The  foregoing  statement  comprises  direct  taxes,  such  as  ground  tax, 
l^ersonal  tax,  and  licenses,  import  duties,  excise  duties  on  the  articles  of 
sugar,  wine,  spirits,  salt,  soap,  beer,  &c.,  and  certain  indirect  taxes, 
such  as  stamps,  registration,  and  succession  duties,  &c. 

In  a  series  of  very  ably  written  lengthy  articles  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  at  Leyden,  said  to  be  an  eminent  authority,  published  in  the 
principal  paper  of  this  city,  and  upon  the  subject  of,  "What  the  work- 
man of  the  Netherlands  pays  in  taxes,"  a  result  is  arrived  at  which  the 
author  states  as  follows,  viz : 

If  we  snm  op  what  is  said  herein  and  in  formerly  pablished  articles,  then  is  shown, 
ealca]«4ted  for  Leeawarden,  what  proportion  of  the  taxes  are  borne  and  paid  by  work- 
men. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  computation  has  been  made  upon  low  estimates, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  too  low,  as  for  instance  import  dnties  are  taken  note  of 
only  on  the  articles  of  tea  and  potroleiira,  whereas  other  dutiable  articles  ar»»  oon- 
Bomed  by  the  working  classes  of  the  population. 

Workmen  earning  from  5  to  7  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  II. :?3  florins  per 
annum  ;  import  duty,  2.67^  florins  per  annum,  and  personal  tax,  X2S\  florins  :  total, 
17.19  florins,  bein^  r>^  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Workmen  earning  from  8  to  10  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  ll.*23  florins  per 
annam ;  import  duty,  2.67^  florins  per  annum  ;  personal  tax,  G.84^  florins,  and  cai>i- 
tation  tax.  5  florins;  total,  25.75  florins,  being  5^  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Workmen  earning  from  11  to  13  florins  per  week  pay  excise  duty,  11.23  florins  per 
annam;  import  duty,  2.07^  florins  per  annum;  personal  tax,  14  DO  florins,  and  capi- 
tation tax,  fi  florins;  total,  36.8.H  florins,  being  6  per  cent,  on  their  income. 

Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived — 5  or  6  per  cent,  on  their  income  the 
'Workingmen  pay  in  taxes. 

Few  if  any  words  are  necessary  to  disapi)rove  hereof;  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
ielTC.  We  onght  to  let  these  dumb  and  yet  elo^iuent  witnesses  arouse  us  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  this  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  working  people. 

There  are  those  who  are  better  able  to  pay  than  the  workingmen  in  these  times. 

If  we  cannot'make  them  richer,  let  us  cease  to  impoverish  them. 

STRIKES. 

As  to  the  m  atter  of  *' strikes  "in  QolhiDd  it  can  be  remarked  that, 
hitherto,  they  have  been  of  rare  oecurreuce. 

For  detailed  information  on  this  point  I  would  respectfully  refer  to 
What  is  stated  thereon  in  my  repoit  on  Labor  in  Holland,  of  Julv  16, 
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EMIGRATION    AND   IMMIGRATION. 


The  condition  of  most  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  coantry  dur- 
ing the  last  two  ye<ars,  1884  and  1885,  has  been  such  as  to  canse  the 
workmen  more  generally  "  to  strike  for  work,'^  as  it  were,  than  to  strike 
in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  for 
shorter  working  hours  or  for  anything  else. 

The  nnfavoiable  and  unsatisfactory  situation  in  which  the  working 
and  laboring  classes  have  been  placed,  their  consequent  discontent,  aaS 
such  troubles  and  slight  disturbances  as  have  taken  place,  have  all  been 
(»ansed  more  jiarticularly  on  account  of  "  great  scantity  of  work  ^  than 
by  anything  else. 

I  remember  no  strikes  being  re]>orted  in  1885.  During  the  present 
year,  1886,  I  have  heard  of  only  two ;  one  at  Ensched^  ami  another  at 
Maastricht. 

Regarding  the  former,  I  quote  from  a  letter  to  me  received  on  tiie 
subject  from  Messrs.  van  Heek  &  Co.,  mill-owners  at  Ensched^,  wbosaj- 

Wo  hvfr  to  say  that  the  only  strike  that  occaireil  in  our  town  and  neigbborbood  li 
the  textile  nianufacttiring  trade,  during  a  great  many  years,  has  Jost  taken  pUce  ta 
a  weaving  Hhed  in  tbift  town  ;  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  April  and  ending,  atHer  foar 
weeks*  duration,  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 

About  2U()  of  tho  weavers  out  of  a  total  of  250  struck  for  a  re-establiahinent  of  tbfir 
former  rate  of  wages,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  indifferent  8tat«  of  the  cotfoa 
trade,  hud  been  reduced  by  about  10  per  cent,  in  February  last. 

The  men  returned  to  work  without  accomplishing  their  object.  Tbo«e 
who  were  identified  with  being  most  active  in  bringing  on  the  sthke 
were  not  taken  back. 

Respecting  the  other  strike,  which  took  place  in  the  glass  and  eartli- 
en  ware  works  of  Tetrus,  Regout  &  Co.,  at  Maastricht,  the  firm  wrote  t9 
me  as  follows: 

The  Mtrike  was  of  no  importance.  Of  the  number  of  2,800  people  we  cmpkiT.  oalj 
If^  struck  during  four  days,  with  the  result  that  about 20  went  auroad,  and  wlicBlbr 
others  onme  back  to  work  we  admitted  them,  with  the  exception  of  abont  :(Uof  iJbcA 
whom  we  would  not  have  back. 

It  is  not  the  impression  of  those  here  well  able  to  judge  that  Uollaod 
has  any  considerable  suri)lns  ])opulation,  or  is  overfM^pulated. 

However,  to  alVord  an  opportunity  to  the  reader  of  this  report,  or  lo 
the  stn(l<»nt  of  social  statistics  or  politi<*al  economy,  for  pur|>08e8of  con 
parisoii  with  other  countries  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  I  aiU 
liereto  several  tabular  statem«»nts  showinjc  the  an»a  of  this  country,  id 
population,  and  the  density  of  the  same. 

The  following:  statement  shows  the  area  of  each  province  and  of  ibf 
whole  of  the  N«'therlands,  according  to  the  census  of  187i>,  in  heoiart*: 


PruviDce*. 


Hectares 


Provincen. 


lltr'.in* 


North  IJraliant   .M2.  KC 

G'ldt  I  Iniiil THH.  (H»7 

S.uth  Holland 3<r2,  ir.:j 

North  H..lUinl  'JTCUTT 

Zealand   1  Th.  .Vh; 

rtrt'4  ht   r.'.'i,  4(H» 

Frlei»lana 3XJ,  (44 


OVrlVMlH-l J31* 

(iniuinsen "'^S 

Dn-ntho   • ^2 

LiniUtii}:    sitf 

Tot.il  area  NetherUndu 1 
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/AnlKo/Jon- 

1 

■ 

PmixM.                     JFopnlMIon. 

Popnlui™. 

rilmat                                          ■PI  r" 

-^   ^, 

&;;;;;;:;;;.:i::::;";:  is 

TolBl  popaUtlaii  XelliHluiAi 

»v!oie 

-.      t?;6.Er2 

)  the  popnUtioD  WW S,(il3.487 

>  tbe  poptOBtion  wm !e,eG0,£>5S 

I  the  jiopiilBlioii  was 3,056,679 

I  the  popdluion  wm 3,309,  IM 

•  the  popnlAtion  wu 3,5T9,GS9 

I  the  popolatioD  WM 4,01S,fl93 

1  next  tabular  statements  show  the  Bomber  of  inhabitants  to  each 
hectares  and  to  each  sqaare  geogrsphic  mUe,  In  each  province  in' 
and  in  the  Nethetlandit,  each  decade  from  1829  to  1879: 


In  (JkcproHaoM. 


PnriiMM. 

^ 

ToMOh 

2,e» 

2.4SS 

l.OSJ 

'■.? 

Lire 

w 

'|S 

S.170 

In  1A«  2fet\trland*. 


•?£■■ 

w  jLisn 

is 
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•  SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

A  considerable  proportiou  of  ibe  emiurants  fioui  tins  t!ouuiry  to  ibf 
United  States  are  farmers,  either  laud  owners  or  tenants,  who,  I  Am 
assured,  as  a  rule,  ^o  witb  more  or  less  meaus,  iu  mauy  eases  suffieit* u: 
to  purchase  some  laud  or  small  farms  when  they  get  to  our  side. 

Such  of  tirem  as  have  but  little  or  no  money,  who  are  jioor  when  ihtv 
start,  are  hardly  to  be  considered  paupers,  as  they  brin^  with  tht  m 
strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  a  firm  will  to  work,  and  are  imbued  \^irb 
a  spirit  of  manhood  and  independence.     • 

It  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  apprehended  that  such  emigrants  arv 
ever  very  likely  to  become^  a  charge  on  or  a  burden  to  any  benevoleut 
institutions,  or  to  any  city,  county,  or  State  government,  on  arrival  at 
our  shores,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they,  it  will  appear  to  me,  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  make  good  citizens. 

On  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  am  instructed  not  lo  confine  myself 
to  merely  the  emigrants,  but  to  extend  it  and  give  information  a»  to 
the  general  manner  of  living  as  regaitls  housing,  eating,  and  clothiug. 
&c.,  of  the  whole  ])opulation  of  the  district. 

In  answer  on  this  point  I  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  di:^- 
trict  which  mostly  contributes  to  the  emigration  comprises  three  prov- 
inces, those  of  Groningen,  Fricsland,  and  North  Holland. 

As  to  the  general  manner  of  living  therein,  it  may  l)e  said  thafc  there 
are  no  very  marked  distinguishing  features  on  the  part  of  their  fiopala- 
tion  as  considered  to  what  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  tbe 
other  provinces. 

I^ut  if  it  is  expected,  as  I  doubt,  that  full  and  comprehensive  infonuu 
tion  be  given  of  the  outside  iind  inside  of  the  palaces,  residences,  and 
villas  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  the  rich  and  upper  middle  classes,  i^ 
well  as  of  the  phiiner  habitations,  humble  dwelling.*^  and  tenement 
houses  owned  or  occupied  l)y  all  the  lower  classes,  including  emigrant* 
in  the  city  and  country;  if  it  is  ex|)ecte(l  to  Im?  fully  and  aecunitely •it* 
s<Tibed  how  and  what  each  of  these  different  classes  of  the  |N>pulatii^ 
eat  and  drink,  and  how  they  clothe  themselves,  &c.,  then,  I  regiv t  to 
say,  my  answer  is  apt  to  fall  short  of  being  satisfactory,  and  may  disap- 
point the  Department  and  the  readers  of  this  report. 

To  aci'omplish  such  n  task  in  such  a  way  w<mld  nwessitate  a  sort<»f 
census  to  be  previously  taken,  as  up  to  this  time  there  exists  no  pnK 
lished  data,  material,  or  statistics  from  which  any  such  infornjatioQ" 
could  be  adduced. 

I  trust,  how(»ver,  it  will  sutlice  when  I  state  that  the  general  niannrr 
of  living,  as  regards  housing,  eating,  and  clothing  on  the  part  of  tU 
population  in  tli«»  above-named  provinces,  as  well  as  in  all  of  Hollantl. 
presents  as  gn»at  and  similar  <*ontrasts  lM*tween  the  most  ami  1«^** 
favoied  classes  as  it  <loes  in  most  everv  other  countrv  in  Kuroi»e. 

Si(|«»  by  side  with  ordinary  (•t)nifort,  great  simplicity,  antl  deprivuti**    , 
there  exists  the  gieatest  eonitbrr,  clearance,  and  luxury:   whdsl  niativ  I 
woikiii;:nian's  laniil.x  lives  :it  a  eost  of  r>(M>  florins  p«»r  annum,  there  ar?   . 
faniili<'>  whose  >early  expenditures  run  up  to  .'{(^(NNI  sukI  UMHiO  duiio*'   ^ 

For  lint  her  inlorniatioii  on  this  point,  and  more  partiiMilarly  a^  to  tlie 
manner  and  cost  ot"  living  ot"  the  working  elasses,  iVe.,  I   lM»g  aijiun  t"  J 
refer  to  what  is  state<l  thereon  in  my  report  of  .Inly  H»,  IS.'^i,  puhli>brd 
in  Tonsular  l?eports.  Labor  in  l'orei;:n  Tonntries,  vol.  'J. 

IJeing  in  pos.sessjon  of  soine.slati>tirs  relating  to  the  numl>fr  i»f  l)i»«i*«* 
and  faniili«'.s  in  the  Netherlantl.s  in   IxVj,  \Si\\K  anil  ISTD;  the  nuiutrr 
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larriiigefi,  divorces,  ohi]dr«u,  natnral  and  legitimate,  from  1874  to 

1,  inclasiTe,  1  compile  etatemeats  Iroiu  tliem  as  follows : 


4S^ 

«^ 

^ 

Yan. 

^aas, 

K.^ 

sssi 

ISS 
183 

!1;S 

as 

8.4 

H 

S(I,B» 

iiw 

DlT<>ro» 

PWOM 

rnabedaodboud. 

r-«. 

BtTOim 

FaroM 

mwil>({». 

*■ 

ilf 

is 

193 

1.8 

&3 

&1 

Ill      11 

N>|             1.91 

IS?:: 

1883.. 

1 

IM 

E.0 
«.£ 

L4 
&4 

TS  j              147 
Ml              3.1S 
84                 LS4 

S\      IS 

5l«t«aml  (ftow<*7  If?f(imat«  and  natural  cAiUren. 


L«iti-uM. 

XMnnL 

JM-. 

45 

Fold.. 

-• ■ 

ToUL 

Utle. 

Feiii«lB.  . 

:Totd, 

HIOT 

,31  J,, 

5fl.» 
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i^iiiv  KiAixx  :y  cHSOMc  pacpers  ob  iksai^e  PKBS05&  nc 


Xo  lax:-  or  v.k><r*  ^■:  *lr>.r:a:ioti of  chrouie  orauy  panpereorof 
lH*rs*M3s.  w::*:i  v:  ^.'h\ii  Govtrrnmeuc  aid,  have  lAfen  l»roogbTi»if 
knowltxi^e  \  r  Lavi-  ':vr:.  luvlmaced  tome  doling  several  yean  lift|«R, 
and  ::  iuav  s.k:r'.>  l^  >:a:rd.  1  chink,  chat  no  such  reprefaensiblr 
tkv  is  :ud;il^V;  ;»  r..  thrse  days,  either  on  the  i>art  of  the  Gor 
or  |uiM;o  o!  :h:>  i\Vi^:::>. 

Chr\>u:c  iuu}vr^  .^rv  no:  orceu  met  with  in  Holhuid. 

Thivso  who  are  louiH-rired  thron^b  laziness,  or  habitual  KUiB|UMi 
turn  oicher  iu:o  :ueQd:oar.c>  or  crmiiuals,  careers  which  geneiaUr  mi 
sihhhIiI y  lead  to  ;heir  Ivvvmiu^  inmates  of  either  work-houses  sad  pM- 
honso:^  or  of  jails  and  other  iHrnal  establishments. 

For  the  tivacmeirt  aud  car^of  the  insane,  rich  and  poor,  maleiiMi  fr- 
male,  most  ampli*  pr^tvisiou  is  made. 

The  ius;uie  iisylums  iu  this  country  and  their  general  maBS^MOl 
are  highly  s]»i>kt.-u  of. 

There  are  in  alK  as  I  am  informed,  eight  sneh  institntions  in  HoOai 
situaietl  i:i  ditfervnc  pi\>viuoes«  with  a  capacity  varying  as  toe 
acoomuuxlatiou  for  fn>m  2lH>  to  about  900  patients. 

The  lar^ot  one.   Undated  at    Bloemendaal,  near  Haarlem, 
**  MeerenlHT^.'*  surroiindeil  by  beautifully  and  usefully  laid  out 
ronsistiii^  of  aUmt  100  acres!  belongiug  to  the  establishmentf 
at  this  TitiH*  fully  \Hn}  inmates. 

An  additional  luiiUliug  is  now  in  course  of  erection  there,  at  seMt^ 
near  4(HUNN>  tlorins.  which,  when  completed,  in  about  twoyean^i^B' 
ti*mlt'il  to  hold  alHMit  4V0  |i;itiencs. 

I  visited  this  *'asylQui**a  few  days  ago  aud  am  indebted  to  tbekii'- 
heartetl,  gcncn.»us.  and  oblijriujr  director  and  •'JIiJi«N«»fer"  of  th 
same  for  sliowiuir  nic  around  in  nearly  every  imrt  of  it- 

Whilst  I  raiinot  |»rt*trnd  to  any  particular  knowledge  or  experkiff 
as  to  what  insane  asylums  are  in  other  t'onntries,  or  as  to  whataU  tktf 
ou;:l)t  to  he  anywlifn*,  1  wouhl  iu»t  hesitate  to  state  that  to  m^ 
setMus  the  "asylum"  [iifittiehf]  ••  MeeivnlH»rg^  deserves  to  be  chan^ 
t«*ri/tMl  a  ••  moilfl  institutiiui":  as  nearly  |>erfect  in  all  of  its  appfli* 
mtMits  as.  it  would  apiK*ar.  such  institutions  can  well  be  made. 

iurthrrmorc,  Holland  alnninds  in  public  and  private  estabhubBftf 
of  rvt*ry  dcsiTiption,  intiMidtHl  for  the  alleviation  of  afflicted  and  aal* 
iiNjiti*  sullrnMs,  be  they  rirh  or  |KH>r.  young  or  old,  male  or  femak. 

AssisttMl  rmi^Miion  exists  always  t<»'a  more  or  less  considerable  exltfi 
It  may  hv  divitlcd  in  two  categories,  namely,  such  persons  as  are  l^ 
only  willi]i^r  hut  anxious  to  emigrate,  but  who,  without  anyftah' 
fliiMr  own,  HMpiire,  HM-eive,  and  accept  assistance  in  order  to  WiJ* 
riMir  intention  and  oiijeet:  and  of  such  as  are  indifferent  about  enigA^ 
in;:  or  even  opposed  tt»  it,  but  who  are  prevailed  uiK)n  to  go,  and  vH 
as  it  were,  ••  ar«»  enumerated  "  U\  well-to-do  relatives  or  friends  sappljiif 
til  em  the  means. 

1  lie  above  lirstnientionetl  class  of  emigrants  is  quite  uumeroiu.tf' 
nijiy  be  sai<l  to  compare  favorably  with  others  who  go«  and  who il* 
able  to  pay  tlieir  own  way. 

The  latter-mentioned  class  consists,  usually,  of  a  sort  of  never^ 
g<MMl,  imlolent,  or  sluggish  persons,  of  whom  there  are,  luckily,  bat  in0 
few,  and  who  can  Ik*  characterized  as  *•  leaving  their  conQtr>'  for  wj 
country's  giMnl,''  but  who  may,  subsequently,  be  said  tocome  to** 
to  its  injury,  in  some  cases  at  least. 
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ATTITUBE  OF  THE  OOYEENMENT  TOWABDS  EMIQEATION. 

From  all  that  I  have  hitherto  observed  and  learned  1  feel  justified  in 
iting  that  the  Government  of  tiiis  country  is  i>erfeotly  passive  as  to  the 
astter  of  emigration ;  it  neither  encourages  nor  restrains  it.  No  im- 
pediments or  obstacles  of  any  kind  are  thrown  in  its  way,  so  £eu*  as  I 
snow. 

Several  excellent  laws,  that  of  November  27, 1865,  and  of  September 
flOy  1869,  as  well  as  two  or  three  royal  decrees,  provide  for  and  afford 
«iTeiy  protection  to  emigrants,  particularly  to  such  as  are  foreigners, 
and  who  come  from  over  the  borders  to  take  ship  in  and  depart  from 
aagr  port  of  Holland. 

SPECIAL  PBTVILBaES  OFFEBBD  TO  INDUGE  EMiaRATION. 

From  what  is  above  already  stated  it  will  be  obvious  that  nothing  is 
done  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  induce  the  emigration  of 
any  of  its  citizens.  Neither  are  there,  at  this  time,  any  corporations 
Which  are  engaged  to  bring  about  emigration  in  any  manner,  at  least 
■one  at  all  so  far  as  I  know  and  can  learn. 

IRie  former  passenger  agents  of  the  company  whose  ships  ply  between 
dds  port  and  New  York  made  great  exertions  in  that  direction,  but 
Mitlier  the  company  nor  their  present  agents  here  attempt  to  cause  or 
liflaenoe  emigration  in  any  way. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

UHiTJfiD  States  Oonsulate,  OinutU. 

AmHerdamj  May  31, 1886. 


IL — ^BiaoBATioN  FSOM  Ambtebdam  to  the  Uniteb  States  in 

1886. 

Throngh  the  kindness  of  D.  van  Ketwich,  esq.,  the  superintendent  of 
migration  at  this  port,  who  furnished  me  the  required  data  and  sta- 
Clitics  I  am  enabled  to  prepare  this  report. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  via  Amsterdam  in  1886,  was  4,647,  as  against 
8,842  in  1885,  being  an  increase  in  the  emigration  which  took  place  in 
iaS6  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  1885,  amounting  to  1,805  persons. 

They  were  all  carried  in  the  steamers  Edam,  Schiedam,  and  Zaan- 
dam,  of  the  Netherlands- American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in 
twenty-two  trips,  and  all  landed  at  New  York. 

The  number  of  cabin  passengers  by  same  steamers  and  trips  was  in 
1B86, 1,040,  whereas  in  1885  only  243  cabin  passengers  were  carried, 
^ribieh  would  show  that  the  Amsterdam  line  is  gaining  in  favor  by  the 
tnveling  public 

The  4,647  emigrants  consisted  of  2,546  men,  980  women,  906  children 
ftom  one  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  215  infants. 

As  to  their  nationality  may  serve  the  following  statement,  viz : 
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EMIGRATION   AND   IMMIGRATION. 


The  Dumber  of  161  Americans  pat  down  in  the  foregoing  atatemcnl 
tshould,  it  would  seem  to  me,  be  deducted  from  the  tot^  number  repI^ 
seutiug  the  emigrants,  as  the  fact  of  their  having  gone  aa  steerage 
]>asseugor8  caused  them  to  be,  but  erroneously,  clawed  as  emigrants. 

The  number  of  Netherlanders  who  came  to  our  shores  last  year  wa» 
very  near  the  same  as  in  the  year  before ;  there  were  771  in  1886  and 
786  in  1885. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  what  proportion  each  province  con- 
tributed to  the  emigration  in  1886 : 


ProTinoee. 


OroDinfseii 

FheHUmd 

Drentbe 
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Of  the  771  emigrants  from  Holland,  406  are  recorded  as  being  witboot 
any  trade  or  occupation,  namely,  171  women,  223  children,  54  infiuiti» 
and  48  youths  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  trades  or  occupation  of  the  remaining  275  Dntch  emigrantti 
they  are  thus  stated,  viz  : 


OccapatioDs. 

1                  II 
Number.                           Occnpatiooa. 

Kuk«. 

Farmers 

Farm  and  other  laborers 

131      Chimney-sweeps 

i             87      Bntcheis 

J 

t 

Mcrrhantrt. ....................... 

9      Sorruutn.  male 

1 

<  'nn»enterii 

It.ikiTii 

1               9  1    MHlem 

i 

4      Othertnules 

V 

S-rvantrt,  femalea 

DvtTrt 

i               3 

3               Total 

n 

lilackttmitha 

3 

The  average  time  in  which  the  trips  were  made  from  this  port  toXe* 
York  was  fourteen  and  a  half  days  each,  and  (without  any  serious  ornott- 
worthy  accidents  haiipening  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

The  price  for  steerage  passage,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.im 
60  liorins,  or  about  $24,  was,  in  con8e<iuence  of  the  Antwerp* compiti* 
tion,  hiter  on  reduced  to  48  florins,  or  al>out  $19.20. 

It  is  agreeable  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  laws  and  ng^ 
tions  touching  hygiene  and  sanitation  as  to  ships  and  i>assengm  ait 
being  closely  looke<l  after  and  strictly  carried  out  in  this  port. 

For  illustration  i  would  mention  a  ease  which  came  under  my  DotiM 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  young  woman  named  Catherine  SebaoB* 
burg,  of  Melsungen,  by  Cassel,  (ierinany,  with  her  infant,  six  mnotki 
old,  who  had  en<:}ige<l  and  paid  her  passa;;e  money  for  a  8ttH^rage pti" 
sage,  was  refused  to  be  taken  on  boanl  the  Hteamer  Edam,  CapUii 
Taat,  iK'cause  the  child  was  rather  badly  alllietHl  with  an  enipfftoa  il 
the  skin.     It  was  t'eared  tlie  chiUrs  sickness  might  be  of  a  coot 
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eter  and  endanger  the  health  or  livesof  other  passengers.  Through 
itermediation  of  the  city  anthorities,  the  mother  and  child  were 
1  in  a  hospital,  where  they  remained  antil  the  child  was  restored 
ilthy  and  they  have  since  then  continaed  the  voyage. 

EMIOBATION  FROM  THE  PBOYINOE  OF  FBIESLAND. 

it  year,  after  receiving  instmctions  firom  the  Department  of  State 
port  npon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  emigration  fit>m  this 
liar  district  to  the  United  States,  I  applied  for  statistics  and  ma- 

to  different  persons  and  at  various  places,  and  amongst  them  to 
xcellency  Baron  van  Harinxma  Thoe  Slooten,  royal  commissary 
e  province  of  Friesland. 

the  time  I  rendered  my  report  npon  the  subject,  Hay  31, 1886, 1 
ot  yet  received  any  answer,  from  him,  but  about  two  months  after- 
)it  came. 

it  the  royal  commissary  conveyed  to  me  such  full  and  interesting 
nation  relating  to  the  extent,  character,  &c.,  of  the  emigration  fix>m 
rovince  of  Friesland  that  I  concluded  to  translate  his  communica- 
kud  append  it  to  this  present  report  and  as  supplemental  to  the  re- 
ibove  r^erred  to. 

fact  ordinary  courtesy  dictates  this  course,  as  to  withhold  it  from 
department  would  hsurdly  be  proper,  after  an  officer  of  such  high 
had  the  kindness  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  it,  upon  my  request 
1  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  for  our  Government. 
8  as  follows : 

Ijexuwarden,  July  79, 1886. 

ffiTED  Statbs  CoKSULy  AfMterdam: 

eponse  to  your  letter  and  request  of  the  24th  of  May  last,  I  have  the  honor 
th  to  hand  yon  a  statement  of  the  emigration  fh>m  the  province  of  fViesland 
Jnited  States,  from  1876  to  1885,  both  inclusive,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  social 
on,  ^c,  of  the  classes  of  people  in  the  community  which  contribute  more  par- 
ly to  the  emigration  from  this  section,  as  well  as  more  generally  to  the  whole 
tion  of  the  province. 

mt  showing  the  emigration  from  the  province  of  Friesland  to  the  United  States,  each 

year,  from  1876  to  1865,  both  inclusive. 
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ra  win  observe  from  the.  foregoing  statement  the  emigration  has  since  1882 
f  and  considerably  diminished. 
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Most  of  the  communeK  wheDcOf  as  wa8  also  the  cane  many  years  a^o,  emi^rratimi 
directed  its  conrse  to  the  United  States,  belonjr  to  or  are  sitnated  on  aud  burroanded 
by  the  so-called  allnvial  or  clayey  soil ;  then  follow  some  commnnes  having  diinrial 
of  sandy  soil.  Only  one  conimniie  occurs  whence  any  emigration  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  where  the  soil  consists  entirely  or  partly  of  peatbog. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

For  centuries  the  Friesians  have  been  praised  for  their  noble  pride,  finDDC«i,aDd 
constancy,  as  well  as  for  their  courage  m  any  contest,  and  for  attachment  to  their 
native  soil.  To  these  they  always  joined  a  Htron|i;  sense  of  liberty  and  independeoce, 
and  ''Free  Friesians"  was  the  appellation  by  which  they  were  known  to  forein  na- 
tions, an  ap]K'llation  bv  which  their  posterity  are  still  fond  of  lieing  diatingaiuied. 

Religion  has  always  Wen  in  Friesland  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration,  asiaen* 
dencen  by  the  great* number  of  churches  in  the  province  and  by  the  amoant  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them. 

Throughout  many  ages,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  past*  the  Frieaians  hare 
1>e4'n  able  to  maintain  their  separate  existence  as  a  people.  This  haa  contributed  la 
a  considerable  measure  to  the  preservation  of  their  al>ove-mentioned  chief  characttf- 
istics. 

While  in  most  towns  the  Dutch  language  is  s]K)ken  with  a  Friesian  accent,  theUo- 
guage  of  the  countr>-  districts,  excepting  the  commune  **  het  Biidt,"  anil  place«i  alocf 
the  frontier,  t&c,  isthe  vernacular  or  '*  Low  Friesian,'*  which  originates  fh>Di  the  **0m 
Friesian  language,"  and  which  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  its  resemblance  to  tlie 
English  and  other  northern  languages,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  force  and  nwttt- 
ness,  is  held  in  great  esteem  bv  the  i>eop1e. 

Great  attention  has  been  ])aid  to  its  cultivation  during  the  last  forty  to  titty  yeii\ 
and  it  has  been  highly  progressive. 

Indnstry,  frugality,'  and  economy  are,  in  a  large  measure,  amongst  the  diatingniib- 
ing  traits  of  the  FrieNians. 

The  Friemans  do  not  always  ap]H'ar  amicable  or  friendlv,  yet  they  are  hospttaUe. 
frank,  and  kind  to  all  who  are  favorably  known  to  them.  Tliey  are  passionately  ftcd 
of  popular  games  and  entertainments.  Horse-racen,  skating-matchea,  Imat-raeMi 
bowIin^-matcheN,  and  other  diversions,  aftording  an  opportunity  for  the  exereisr  aad 
exhibition  of  muscular  strength,  are  particularly  jwpular  with  them.  On  anch  occa- 
sions the  Friesian  lays  a^ide  his  habitual  reserve  and  enters  heartily  into  the  •port. 
becomes  sometimes  even  boisterous  and  indulges  to  excess. 

.MANNKK  OK    LIVING. 

In  the  years  of  great  i»nK*perity  that  pn-eedi-tl  the  late  years  of  deprfi«ioD  thr  wiy 
of  living,  even  among  the  lower  elasxe*.,  was  often  aikvthing  but  simple.  Hovevcf. 
the  force  of  necessity  has  gradually  again  worked  a  ehangi-  in  this  n's|»ect,  auil  tlw 
former  simiilieity— living  within  <»ne's  ineoine— has  been  returueil  to. 

I>WKLUNi;S. 

In  this  regard  many  material  iinprovenients  have  lieen  etVecte^l  of  lat«*  year».  D0< 
only  in  the  towns  but  also  in  the  eountiy.  'rheCiietateHaud  rerjuiremcntsot  hycirt^ 
in  matters  of  dwellings  and  hnlgings  of  every  description  a>*  well  as  in  factoriea  api 
work  ])laceH  are  being  better  and  more  attended  to  than  in  bygone  days,  the  pabl^f 
authorities  being  now  niilailing  in  exereising  their  premgatives  and  intlnenceiBAS 
proiMT  cast's. 

eunsisTKNCK. 

The  ehief  artielex  of  fotKl  of  the  lower  and  Iabf»riiig  class4*s  are:  Rye  bread,  po!*' 
tiK's.  farinaceous  IoihI.  bfans,  ])eas,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  carrotn,  dec,  withalittlt 
fat  oi  often  only  with  a  little  oil.  If  their  means  at  all  allow  it  their  diet  alto ii- 
elndrs  Mich  artiele>  as  butter  and  Friesian  eheeM*,  fresh  milk  and  batterniilk.  bMiJiM 
cotlee  and  tea.  Meat  of  any  kind,  though  (»f  late  years  somewhat  chea|ier,  eoteivM 
s«*l«!oin  into  their  (ii«'tar>. 

Whei;  theii  eari.ii:*;'*  permit  of  it  and  meat  i**  nsi'd  by  them  it  consists  odK  of  Uf 
pooTC"}  I'lits  (»f  beet  oi  pork,  at  U'st  ol  a  ht tie  mutton,  and.  in  th«*  spring  of  the  T«af> 
of  tin*  \eal  ol  ralve-.  twenty-four  to  fony-i-^l.t  hours  i»hl  {nuchter  ialfnTftack'^. 

In  pla(-i*s  along  th<- sea-eoast  ami  in  tlm-i*  )>aiT«o|  the  province  when*  tishm^  uetf" 
nedon  as  a  buHiiim^.  t'.sh  of  inti-r.oi  (piai.ty  >  usfd  more  or  less  abundantly- :  inoCktf 
part?*  dried,  smoked,  oi  stilted  tish  is  eaten  o('ca-;iouAll> . 
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The  style  at  VMng  of  the  oImms  of  the  oommnnity  in  question  ie  merked,  to  ft  eer- 
tain  eirteniy  by  etrifuiff  imffolarity. 

In  the  sommer  montSa,  when  the  earnings  are  greater,  there  are  often  peraona  and 
fluniHes  who  indulge  liberally ;  paaperise  themaelyes  thereby,  and  are  oonaeqnently 
amongst  those  who  eome  around  early  in  the  winter  to  ask  relief  from  the  oommune. 

The  extremes  of  exeess  and  want  go,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hand  in  hand  with 
plenty  of  earnings  and  none  at  all  or  scarcely  any. 

The  agricultural  classes,  from  which  by  fS&r  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  are 
xeemlte^  take,  as  a  rule,  four  meals  a  day. 

Tba  first,  hreakftst.  very  early  in  the  morning,  then  dinner  at  12  o^dock,  a  light 
Mast  with  Gotbe  or  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  finally  supper  before  going  to  bed. 

The  articles  of  food  are  here,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  above  mentiOMd,  but  they 
aie^  of  eonrse,  generally  more  carefnlly  prepared,  of  a  better  and  more  nourishing 
qwuity,  and  ta£en  in  greater  abundance. 

In  SMOition  to  rye  or  black  bread  one  finds  here  also  wheaten  bread  and  biscuits. 
while  meat  is  commonly  the  principal  dish  at  dhmer,  and  for  which  in  winter  Mklted 
settlor  bacon  is  substituted.    For  supper  the  remains  of  the  dlnnerare  often  served  up. 

Tbere  la  quite  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  living  and  seneral  condition  of  t& 
fiucmsn  and  those  whom  they  employ  as  determined  by  their  oeing  situated  or  living 
hi  m  elayey  or  sandy  and  fenny  district. 

It  la  tme  that  the  number  and  order  of  the  meals  are  the  same,  but  the  quality  of 
the  fiMd  consumed  is  usnally  much  inferior  in  the  sandy  and  fenny  districts. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  clayey  districts,  where  the  interests  of  the 
lahaibltants  consist  more  especially  of  cattle-breeding  and  dairy  pursuits,  and  where 
eonseqoently  fewer  hands  are  required  to  perform  the  labor,  the  wages  are  generally 
bi|^ier,  and  as  result  thereof  the  workmen  can  afford  to  live  better. 

It  la  sdf^undetstood  that  what  is  above  said  relating  to  the  way  in  which  worionen 
and  laborers,  &e.,  are  usnally  living  in  thia  province  is  not  reffiuated  exclusively  by 
their  wages  or  earnings,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  members  in  any 
Ihadly  and  of  how  manv  of  them  are  not  alone  able  hot,  at  the  same  time,  willing  and 
sndy  to  work,  or  in  other  words,  actually  industrious. 

Mueh  also  depends  upon  the  domesticity  and  thrift  of  the  fbmale  head  of  the  fiunily 
or  steadiness  of  the  husband :  in  short,  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  mtellectual  con- 
dition of  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  several  members  thereof. 

BEere,  too,  then,  the  diet  is  determined  by  more  or  less  chanseable^  uncertain  cir- 
•amstanees,  and  it  is,  thereibre,  on  the  whole  most  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  general 
standard  regarding  the  matter. 

In  prosperous  times  and  in  well-regulated  flunilies.  in  which  the  prodnotive  mem- 
bers stana  anyways  in  due  proportion  to  the  consoming  ones,  the  standard  of  living 
will,  of  course,  be  higher  than  in  any  opposite  case  or  cases. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  **  the  actual  condition  "  of  most  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  and  their  families  is  about  ^*  a  medium,''  which  lies  between  the  extremes  of 
pinchinf^  poverty  and  deprivation  and  ''  comparative  prosperity.'' 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  well  omit  also  to  speak  of  a  certain  species  of  drink, 
which,  though  it  ought  and  cannot  be  classified  under  the  head  of  this  chapter,  yet 
holds  an  important  place  among  the  beverages  of  the  people  of  the  Friesland,  namely, 
"ipirituous  liquors.'' 

In  general,  however,  the  ''  abuse"  of  spirits  is  much  less  amongst  the  rustics  than 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

The  consumption  o  f  it  in  the  clayey  and  fenny  districts  is  greater  than  in  the  sandy 
districts. 

Ordinarily  the  peasant  will  seldom  drink  spirits  at  home,  but  confines  his  potations 
to  the  tavern. 

On  receiving  calls,  and  on  visiting  occasions,  and  when  celebrating  any  domestic 
or  public  festivity,  the  use  of  spirits  is  never  eschewed,  not  even  by  the  women^  who, 
when  their  husbands,  sons,  Ac,  drink  gin,  indulge  in  brandy  aud  sugar,  or  liquors 
ci  some  description. 

The  habit  of  using  intoxicating  drinks  prevails  much  less  on  the  part  of  agricnlt- 
«ral  laborers  than  on  the  part  of  the  working  clsHses  in  the  towns. 

It  is  only  on  public  and  domestic  celebrations  and  on  holidays  that  some  belonging 
to  the  former  class  are  allured,  forget  themselves  and  drink  to  excess. 

Tmm  the  above,  however,  no  too  favorable  conclusion  must  be  adduced  concerning 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  country  districtH  of  Friesland,  as  certain  parts  are 
eren  notorious  for  the  large  quantities  consumed  therein. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  the  laboring  population,  especially  those  wbo  have  no 
fixed  domicile,  and  move  from  place  to  place,  whose  earnings  are  precarious,  and  who 
asoally  work  in  the  "  polders'^ and  fens,  so  inured  to  the  habit  or ''  strong  drink"  as 
to  often  ruin  them,  both  mondly  and  physically. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  beer  of  various  sorts  has  betome  more  in  vogue  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  irttronger  beverages,  and  its  consumption  is  on  the  increase. 
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Id  concloaioD  of  this  paragraph  I  would  remark  that  the  rural  popalacion  oC  ill 
deii^es  are  very  fond  of  cake  and  gingerbread)  great  quantities  of  which  an  eatts 
in  all  sorts  of  forms. 


CLOTHING. 


The  clothing  at  present  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  population  dillm  Irat 
very  little  from  such  as  is  in  use  by  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  inhabitanti  ia 
the  other  provinces  of  Holland,  and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  aa  Kcaids  mco'i 
ware.  In  the  country  regions  it  is,  generally  speaking,  very  simple.  UnderelotluBf 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  some  woolen  materia^  and  this,  in  the  caae  of  th» 
workingmen,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  climate  of  the  oonntry  makes  Ihii 
most  desirable  if  not  necessary. 

The  country  women  still  wear  the  time-honored  Friesian  head-gear,  the  ao-ealkd 
**oaryx€rJ* 

In  the  towns  the  use  of  this  head  ornament  is  vastly  giving  wav  to  the  otdiaaix 
and  fashionable  head  dress  of  the  period.  When,  however,  the  ladiea  of  the  npp« 
classes,  and  even  many  of  those  less  favored  by  fortune,  do  wear  the  head-gear  it 
question,  it  is  invariably  made  out  of  gold.  Others  wear  the  silver  article.  Tte 
price  of  a  heavy  ^^ooryzer^^  made  of  gold,  costs  often  from  250  to  900  florina*  aadai 
added  thereto  there  are  often  Jeweled  bands  across  the  forehead.  The  whcie 
ment  frequently  represents  great  value. 


POPULATION,   MARRIAGES,  AND  DIVORCES. 


The  number  of  marriages  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  kept  eqnal  paee  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  That  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  increased  pmspwilj 
needs  no  farther  elucidation  or  comment.  ^ 

In  the  years  18tS,  1883,  and  1884  there  was,  in  the  place  of  the  former  regular  M- 
nual  augmentation,  even  a  falling  off  of  the  population.  This  did  not  occur  is  eoB> 
sequence  of  an  cxcesH  of  deaths  over  births,  as  in  this  respect  Friealand  ia  ffeaflnUf 
the  most  ]>rogres8ive  nrovince  in  the  Kingdom ;  nor  has  it  been  caused  by  the  **nla- 
tive  '*  mortality,  but  nas  been  solely  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  pw* 
sons  left  the  province  than  came  to  settle  tuerein. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  amougHt  the  first  mentioned  there  were  many  who  vtlt 
induced  to  emigrate  to  ttio  United  States,  or  leave  for  and  settle  in  other  paitsof  tht 
KetherlandH,  especially  the  metropolis  (Amsterdam),  in  the  hope  of  bettering  '*^'''' 
condition. 

In  spite  of  the  deoreaHe  of  population  in  ldS3  and  18S4,  the  number  of  marriages^ 
no  fewer  than  in  IS*I. 

The  numlHT  of  divorces  cannot  be  called  large,  but  separations  a  nmsm  «f 
occur  more  frequently. 

ThoflgnreHin  the  following  statement  illuiitrate  what  is  written  under  thentxt* 
al>ovu  caption,  viz : 


Tears. 


Population 

ou 
Jaoaarv  1. 


Marriageft.     Divorcca. 


Yoara. 


Popalation 

CD 

Jsnasry  1. 


Manisfaft.    XHtwpia 


1878 313.  81^ 

1877 817.4U5 

1878 320.160 

187» ■  3-23.872 

1880 829.H77 


•J.  T.V) 
•J.  705 
2.724 
2.  ri^vl 
2.  448 


n 

10 

13 

10 

9 


1881 331.515 

1882 320.300 

1883 820,237 

lh84 320.130 

18e5 330.860 


2.  Ml 
2.203 
2.S49 
2,  Ml 

2.S70 


d 

IT 

« 


I  llutter  myself  that  by  the  fore^oin>:  I  have  satiKtuMl  your  wish,  but  shoald  J** 
desire  further  explanation  or  information  upon  one  or  another  point  I  shall  be  ne^T 
and  pleaM'd  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

The  roval  comuiissarv  in  the  pn»vince  of  FrieKland, 

Van  IIARINXMA  Thob  Slootd. 


United  States  Consulate, 

January  10,  1887 


D.  ECKSTEIN. 

CcmffvL 
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ROTTERDAM. 


REPORT  OF  CONSXTL  STOOKTOK. 


following  table  gives  tbe  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutchmen 
treigners,  to  the  United  States  or  ether  countries,  from  Rotter- 
or  the  years  1862  to  1886 : 


Year. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
emigranta. 


480 

038 

3,161 

8,083 

4.023 

4,101 

2,846 

2.728 

3,441 

2,844 

3,662 

5,091 

2,241 

2,0$W 

2,356 

2,873 

2.781 

4.603 

11, 549 

18,151 

17,322 

13,602 

9,146 

6,282 


Dntchmen. 


1,960 

1,776 

969 

1,452 

1,123 

1,592 

2,176 

3, 172 

1,066 

757 

598 

574 

563 

1.048 

3,360 

4.414 

2.640 

2,160 

2,396 

942 


Foreigners. 


To  tbe  United  States. 


2,054 
2,385 
1,877 
1,274 
2,318 
1.252 
1,486 
2,919 
1,175 
1,342 
1,758 
1,799 
2,218 
3.555 
8,189 
13,737 
14,682 
11,442 
6,749 
5,340 


Direct 


542 
752 
886 
579 


181 

2,977 

1,435 

1,500 

1,758 

1,806 

2.207 

3,875 

10, 181 

16, 181 

11, 516 

8,368 

5.741 

4,308 


Indirect. 


334 

616 

2,604 

8,202 

8,119 

3,567 

2,841 

2,725 

3,431 

2,818 

8,430 

2,064 

788 

560 

540 

462 

462 

503 

1,188 

1,642 

^568 

5,022 

3.186 

1,771 


Toother 
countriea. 


146 

288 

15 

29 

18 

15 

5 

1 

10 

13 

67 

60 

18 

89 

58 

105 

112 

185 

180 

828 

288 

212 

218 

113 


Netherlands- American  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  organized 
J,  which  explains  the  increase  in  the  direct  departures  from  Rot- 
a  since  that  year. 

)rder  to  present  a  fair  example  of  the  financial  condition  and 
5  of  the  Dutchmen  emigi^ting  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
,  I  have  taken  the  year  1882,  when  the  total  number  of  men, 
1,  and  children  was  5,797,  of  which  1,901  were  men;  of  these  98 
n  comfortable  circumstances,  1,165  were  with  some  means,  and 
^re  without,  whilst  the  212  of  condition  was  unknown ;  302  were 
men,  238  were  farm  owners,  1,014  were  farm  hands,  and  347  whose 
itions  were  unknown. 

ill  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  emigrating  Dutchmen  belong 
agricultural  class,  and  that  a  comparatively  large  percentage  are 
)wuers  who  are  influenced  in  their  determination  to  leave  the 
rlands  by  the  favorable  reports  from  their  successful  countrymen, 
ave  been  greatly  benefited  by  seeking  new  homes  in  the  United 
,  where  their  natural  industry  and  the  liberality  of  our  Govern- 
las  combined  to  considerably  better  their  circumstances, 
this  class  of  the  Dutch  that,  upon  their  successful  experience, 
ilv  advise  their  less  fortunate  connections  to  leave  the  diflficul- 

• 

ey  undergo  here  in  their  eftorts  to  maintain  large  families,  meet 
)ns  and  high  rents,  but  assist  them  by  prepaying  their  passage 
his  country  to  the  United  States,  so  fully  one-third  of  the  Dutch 
ints  are  encouraged  and  induced  to  leave. 

b  tbe  view  to  aflbrd  an  idea  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the  popu- 
of  this  consular  district,  I  have  prepared  the  following  statement 
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showiDg  the  namber  of  marriages,  divorces,  births  (legitimate  and 
natural)  at  Botterdam,  from  1880  to  1884: 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
188i 


lUniftgw. 


1.244 
1,286 
1.262 
1,257 
1.278 


DiToroM. 


83 


40 
22 


Lmiti. 


8v6t7 
ft.8iO 

8vM« 


The  above  statement  is  an  illostration  of  the  social  condition  of  thoit 
living  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  consular  district;  however^  the  largeK 
proportion  of  those  emigrating  to  the  United  States  come  from  the  iiinl 
districts,  where  the  moral  condition  may  be  considered  better,  tboo^ 
their  mode  of  living  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a  fact  which  aboald  be 
attributed  to  their  ignorant  adherence  to  the  customs  of  past  yeen.  iB 
which  they  were  taught  to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
and  in  which  they  continue  to  find  satisfaction. 

Their  houses  are  poorly  constructed,  in  bad  condition,  and  aciDtitr 
fhmished ;  their  food  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and  themselves  improp- 
erly clothed. 

These  conditions  arise  chiefly  from  their  own  carelessness,  absence  of 
desire  to  benefit  themselves  in  these  progressive  times  by  taking  id- 
vantage  of  the  admirable  free-school  system  provided  by  this  Goveift- 
ment,  a  lack  of  enterprise,  and  &  contentment  in  the  habits  of  geoen- 
tions  past. 

Before  the  year  1880  a  number  of  fugitives  from  jostice  sooflit 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  but  since  the  extradition  treaty  betweei 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  has  been  consummated,  it  hai 
been  an  exception  when  persoun  charged  with  crimes  of  any  character 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

The  Netherlands-American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  Botter- 
dam, conveys,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  Dutch  emigrants;  thdr 
rates  of  fare  for  steerage  piisseugers  amounts  to  $24  this  year,  $22  ii 
1885,  and  $19  in  1884.  Tickets  for  prepaid  passages,  bought  in  the 
United  States  b^'  purchasers  wishing  to  assist  persons  from  this  side  to 
reach  that  destination,  have  been  sold  at  $22  in  1886,  $18  in  1885,  Mil 
$10  in  1884. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  toward  emigritioi 
must  be  considered  favorable  to  the  extent  that  it  places  no  obstadd 
in  its  way  and  gives  certain  protections  to'  emigrants,  though  its  poKcf 
upon  the  matter  is  held  as  one  of  neutrality. 

1  inclose  herewith  a  translated  copy  of  the  law  resi>ecting  the  trasBl 
and  conveyance  of  emigrants,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  royal  dcent 
relating  thereto. 

It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  jirovisionsof  this  law  is  one  whick 
provides  for  the  appointment,  at  Government's  expense,  of  commiisioa- 
ers  for  the  protection  of  emigrants. 

An  outline  of  the  organization  of  this  committee  at  KotterdaiD«it> 
duties,  and  the  manner  of  their  execution  is  as  follows  : 

These  commissioners  are  divided  into  two  subcommittees,  A  and  B. 
Subcommittee  A  consists  of  three  members,  and  is  charged  with  thi 
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llowiDg  daties :  To  arraoge  in  a  friendly  way  the  difTerences  between 
Qigranta  and  passage  brokers,  agents,  or  other  persons ;  to  make  in* 
dry  of  peq[>le  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  emigration ;  to  de- 
rmine  the  amount  of  bail  required  by  the  Articles  7  and  17  of  the  law: 
» enforce  its  requirements  as  to  securities  and  insurance  policies,  and 
ley  are  aUo  charged  with  the  safe-keeping  of  such  documents. 
Ckiboommittee  B  consists  of  four  members,  whose  duties  are :  To  in- 
lect  the  steamers  which  are  reported  to  be  ready  for  the  transportation 
'emigrants :  to  inspectthe  lodging-houses  where  the  emigrants  usually 
aJce  their  abode  during  their  short  stay  in  this  city ;  to  see  to  the  con- 
Hon  of  the  health  of  tibe  emigrants. 

The  transportation  company  gives  notice  to  the  emigration  committee 
few  days  befbre  a  departure  fh>m  Botterdun  of  the  intended  sailing, 
id  also  gives  the  probable  number  of  emigrants  which  are  at  that 
me  expected  to  sail. 

Upmi  the  receipt  of  such  communication  the  members  of  subcom- 
ittee  B  are  inform^  thereof,  and  also  of  the  day  and  hour  upon  which 
te  inspection  will  take  place,  which  is  usually  on  the  day  before  the 
spartuie.  The  commissioners  thereupon  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
laoe  intended  for  the  emigrante  is  not  taken  up  by  cargo  or  luggage, 
id  that  there  is  a  proper  division  fbr  the  unmuried  male  emigrants. 
The  provisions,  water,  and  fuel  are  also  inspected  from  time  to  time, 
\  well  as  the  medicines  and  medical  instruments  which  are  required  to 
^provided  upon  each  steamer. 

The  officials  are  always  present  when  the  emigrants  embark,  and  the 
earanoe  is  not  issued  before  they  are  convinc^  that  everything  is  in 
irfeet  carder  for  their  proper  conveyance  to  their  destination. 
fRie  clearance  is  made  out  in  duplicate:  one  copy  is  retained  by  the 
mmissioners  after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  nearest  custom-house 
Boer.  t 

After  the  departure  of  the  steamer  the  company  has  to  give  to  the 
immittee  a  complete  list  of  the  emigrants,  showiDg  their  full  names, 
"ofessionSt  ages,  &c.,  and  also  the  policy  of  insurance,  in  conformity 
ith  article  13  of  the  law  on  emigration. 

In  addition  to  this  a  bail  amounting  to  not  more  than  10,000  guilders 
4,000)  is  required  to  be  given  by  corporations  undertaking  the  trans- 
>rtation  of  emigrants,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  condi- 
)ns  which  are  binding  upon  them  in  virtue  of  the  act. 
Another  important  duty  of  the  commissioners  is  to  inspect,  from  time 
>  time,  the  lodging-houses  where  the  emigrants  live  during  their  short 
ay  in  this  l>ort,  which  inspection  usually  takes  place  in  the  evenings 
hen  the  emigrants  are  present,  and  it  is  then  that  inquiries  are  made 
\  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  result  of  my  investigation  upon  this  subject,  which  has  been  as 
lorough  as  possibilities  would  allow,  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  large 
lyority  of  the  Dutch  that  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  this 
msular  district  are  of  a  class  of  people  that  are  honest,  industrious, 
id  hardworking,  well  informed  in  their  occupations,  and  calculated  to 
Bke  good  and  peaceful  citizens  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  benefits  and 
lightening  influences  which  they  receive  upon  making  their  new  homes 
our  country. 

RICHARD  STOCKTON, 

Consul. 
DinTED  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam^  May  26, 1886. 
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Act  of  the  Ist  Jmn^,  1861,  and  loth  July,  ld69.  re9pecting  the  trah$it  and  comreyantt  \f 

emigrants. 

Art.  1.  Forei^  emi^H^utH  Bhall  be  allowed  to  pass  tbroDgh  the  NetherlAndft,  ■!• 
tboii{cb  unprovided  with  pa8S])ort8  or  other  safe  coudacts,  uiran  timplj  pnsaeiitiii; 
themselves,  provided  the  onject  of  their  Jonniey  is  satis  actoriiy  stated  to  the  proper 
authorities  on  the  frontiers  or  at  the  tirst  place  at  which  they  shall  arrive. 

Aki.  H.  The  examination  required  by  article  1  sball  be  condactetl  by  the  ehiffcf 
police*  on  tlio  iVontier  or  at  the  first  ]i]nce  of  arrival.  He  shall  be  authorized  to  grut 
a  pass  to  emigrants.  This  pass  shall  have  the  force  of  a  permission  to  reside  for  lb« 
time  of  two  months.  He  shall  also  aifonl  them  all  the  information  neceasary  to  lanb- 
tate  the  journey  to  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Art.  3.  Foreign  emierauts  who  have  not  left  the  conntry  within  the  term  of  tvo 
months  Hhall  provide  tliemselves  with  a  ]H'rmit,  according  to  the  law.  Shoald  their 
departure  have  lieeu  delayed  by  unavoidable  reasons  the  pass  mentioned  in  thefirrt 
section  of  the  preceding  article  shall  be  prolonged  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  thrchief 
of  the  police  at  the  ]ilace  when^  the  emigrant  may  be  staying.  Before  the  gimntiogof 
the  ]M'ru)it  prescribed  in  the  first  section,  foreign  emigrants  whose  presence  maycii- 
dauuer  the  safety  of  the  public  uiay  be  sent  out  of  the  country  upon  oar  warrant,  ac- 
conling  to  the  law  relating  to  aliens. 

Art.  4.  Commissioners  lor  suuerlntending  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  shall  besp- 
pointed  by  the  government  of  the  province  in  such  districts  as  are  indicated  brsk 
in  uccordancc  with  instructions  to  i>e  given  by  us.    The  commissioners  shall,  i/vt*- 

ben 


sible,  include  memlx^rs  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  mannfactares  and 
of  the  municipal  ctmncil,  together  with  iM'rsons  well  acquainted  with  matten  relsi- 
in^  to  navigation.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  defrayed bf 
atixed  annual  payment  out  of  tiie  exchequer.  In  districts  where  no  conimissioafii 
have  l»een  appointed  the  mayor  and  aldeniien  shall  l>e  instructed  to  regulate  tbecos- 
veyanee  of  emigrants.  The  Htii)ulations  of  this  act  relating  to  the  emtgratioa  OOB' 
uiissioners  are  made  applicable  to  them. 

Art.  Ti.  The  |H>liee  shall  be  boiin<l  to  render  every  assistance  to  the  commiadoom 
in  eiifon-ing  this  law  and  the  regulations  that  may  bt*  pn'scribeil  by  us  for  canriBf 
it  into  etfeet.  At  the  rtM|uisition  and  in  the  ])resence  of  one  of  the  commissioDcnthcf 
Hhall  be  authorized  at  any  time  to  go  on  boanl  of  vessels  indicated  in  article  14m 
being  ready  for  the  conveyanee  of  emigrants,  and  also  to  enter  the  dwelling-hooM 
where  emigrantH  may  1m>  hMlging,  iiotwithHtanding  any  op])osition  on  the  i>art  of  tbt 
inmateit.  A  report  <»f  the  execution  of  the  warrant  and  oft  he  eaUHes  which  gaveriw 
tothc  i»sllin«:  of  it  Hhall  be  drawn  up  l>y  tli(>  poliei>  within  forty-eight  hnunu  Ths 
report  nhall  be  Higned  by  tlie  eoniiiiis-ioiicr  who  was  pn^H«>nt  amf  then  cummonicatel 
to  the  parties  wlione  veswl  or  Iionsi*  may  have  been  eiiteretl. 

Art.  Ti  Besides  the  powris.  wliicli  by  this  art  and  by  the  general  rt*;nilatioa4.  •! 
<lerai]i'd  in  arti<*lr  xj-t.  are  grained  to  tlic  emigration  eoniiiiissioneni,  it  •«hall  form  part 
of  their  ilnty  to  otViT  aid  and  ]»rnti'rtion  and  n'wr  advice  and  inionnatinu  to  ra:* 
grants:  to  usn  endfavors  in  airanLTiMg  any  diltercnreM  that  may  ariM>  lM*tw(«a  cw 
grants  and  paKM>ngiT-Iii-ok«'rs  oi  ili«ir  n;:fni.*«,  (»r  tN*t\vceii  eniigrautM  and  the  ]irf»ati 
mentioiird  in  articN'  IT:  o  inspi^ct  or  canse  t<»  bi>  iiispreted  all  vessel  n  whir  h  hi** 
bei'n  rt'iMirtcd  as  ready  tor  the  passa;:f  of  emigrants,  in  eontbrmity  wiih  anir>  11 
as  aI*>o  till*  Iioiist'.s  in  wliii-h  enii;^ranis  may  In*  ItHlgin^ ;  t(»  sn]MTinteiid  the  sanitsi; 
ronditinn  of  the  einiirrants. 

Ani.tWr.  Till*  ('nii;;:'atioh  <-onHni>siotu*rs  Hhall  al.fo  be  emiMtweretl  to  iH9»ur  cfftJ- 
eat«'H  «>n  appii<-atinn  : 

I  1  )  'lo  innkiM'pem  for  th**  lioard  and  Mnli;in;»  offniiirrantM. 

CJ)  To  all  i«T-ons  wlio  may  l»e  desiions  of  nifi-rin;;  anv  MT\'iees  to  emigrants. 

Tli»'.M»  ccriitit'ates  Khali  be  issn^d  gratin,  and  always  for  *»ne  year,  and  i»ball  Up  is^ 
jert  to  nviK-atioii  I»y  tli«»  <'onimi-o'>ii>n«T>  at  any  tmn*. 

Art.  7.  Anv  pt'r>4»n  undertaking:.  eitliiTon  Ins  own  a4-<'ount  or  as  aKeiit.  toronnf 
])nt<Ii  or  forrii^n  rnii^rraiWs  tVoin  the  Netheilands  to  a  plaee  <»ut  or  Karit|>r  »hsIL 
whetht-r  the  eniharkati'Mi  takes  plate  in  a  Netheiland  or  a  foreign  |>ort.  prrvwni^ 
plo\  ide  real  orper-«iinal  I>ail  a^  a  •guarantee  tor  the  fuilillinent  of  the  enuditionp.  vluci 
are  hin<iing  npttn  Iimii  in  virtue  of  iImn  a<'t,  and  of  the  regulations  whirli  ui^y  hf  ta- 
]»o«<ed  liy  IIS  arrordini:  to  .-ii tide  *J1 :  Hii'-h  h.iil  ti>  1»e  plaeeil  at  the  di«»]H>ihal  nf  iff 
i-nii;:rat  ion  roniims».ioners  in  th**  di*»tii«  t  whei*-  tin*  vessel  for  tlu'  con vry sure  i»l  eo> 
giant-«  iH  repiMtetl  and  inspeiti'd.  The  annMint  of  the  bail  is  to  be  tixed  by  Ihr  eoM" 
niiHsioner^.  and  shall  noi  exceeil  iH.oiin  ;;nt;(lii<..  In  ra>«e  aiiy  part  of  the  Itail  ftbocii 
ha\e  been  einployeil.  it  nhall  he  niadf  u]»  to  the  anginal  amount  within  tb«*  trra  tl 
bt»  tixed  hy  tin-  eoniinissiinii-r-.  If  jMrsonal  bad  hi*  otlend,  only  ibinie  w  h»»  srr  r*:i^ 
Iished  in  the  count  IN.  and  who  an-  a]>pro\ed  hy  the  eonuiiiMtioiier*.  shall  lie  srcrplfA 
and  they  shall  Iktouh'  hound  «onji»intl>  ^^ith  tin*  principal  Kurety. 

Aim.  *'.  1  lie  passa;:e-hroker  shall  l>e  responsihle  to  the  emigration  commiitft«*Drt 
for  till*  due  t'ultillnient  of  t lie  ohligation.N  wliich.  hy  virtue  of  thiHact,  and  of  tLr 
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ations  to  be  enactea  ov  ns  according  to  article  24,  shall  devolve  upon  him.  Should 
he  xkaaaage-broker  neglect  to  fulfill  all  theobli^atioiKs  which  he  has  undertakeu,  the 
jommisBioners  shall  perform  the  same  at  his  cost,  aud,  if  necessary,  at  that  of  his 
lo-suretiea. 

If  any  action  for  neglect  of  duty,  as  wentloued  in  the  preceding  section,  which  the 
iomiuisaioners  shall  bring  again8t  the  past>age-broker  or  his  sureties,  the  commis- 
iionerH  be  condemned  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  such  damages  and  costs  shall  be  de- 
rayed  by  the  state.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  proof,  the  passage-broker  shall  be 
Mmsidered  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  couditious  binding  upon  him,  iu  case,  within  a 
Miiod  of  one  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  place  of  destination  indicated 
n  article  16,  no  claim  shall'  have  been  brought  in  against  him  before  the  authorized 
commissioners  with  rirfereuce  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  by  that  vessel. 

Art.  9.  The  passage-broker  shall  deliver  to  each  emigrant  whom  he  has  under- 
aken  to  proviae  with  a  i)assage  a  written  statement,  signed  by  the  said  broker,  which 
(hall  contain : 

The  emigrant's  snniame,  Christian  name,  age,  profession  or  trade,  and  last  place 
»f  residence,  and  also  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  emigrant  is  desirous  of  being 
jonveycd : 

The*amount  of  passage-money  to  be  paid  by  the  emigrant,  including  the  cost  of 
provisions,  and  a  statement  ol  the  amount  which  he  may  have  already  paid  on  ao- 
ronnt  of  these  charges : 

The  number  of  cubic  meters  to  which  the  emigraut  shall  be  entitled,  free  of  charge, 
or  the  stowage  of  his  baggage ; 

The  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  place  where  she  Is  lying,  the  name  of  the  master, 
iDd  the  day  on  which  the  emigrants  must  be  on  board ; 

If  daring  the  voyage  a  change  of  conveyance  has  to  be  made,  either  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere,  then,  iu  atmition,  the  name  and  address  of  the  agents  at  that  place  who 
will  have  to  provide  the  emigrant  with  the  means  of  continuiug  his  voyage- to  the 
>lace  of  his  destination.  These  statements  shall  be  written  in  Dutch  and  German, 
»r  in  either  of  those  languages  which  may  be  spoken  by  the  emigrant.  Any  altera- 
ions  subsequently  made  in  the  statement  and  all  receipts  of  passage-money  shall  be 
entered  therein. 

The  said  statements  shall  be  produced  and  signed  at  the  proper  emigration  office 
fireTions  to  the  departure. 

Art.  10.  The  passage-broker  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emigrants 
irhom  he  has  tindertaken  to  provide  with  a  passage.  This  obligation  shall  commence 
rith  the  day  on  which,  according  to  the  statement,  the  emigrant  shall  be  directed  to 
Mnbark.  This  obligation  shall  continue  iu  force  for  the  period  of  forty-eight  hours 
ifter  the  emigrants  have  reached  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Art.  11.  The  obligation  of  the  passage-broker  enjoined  iu  tbr  preceding  article  shall 
%ase  in  case  the  emigrants  shall  not  bo  on  board  by  the  day  s})ecilied.  Emigrants 
rho,  through  sickness,  may  be  unable  to  come  or  remain  on  board,  upon  ]»rodncini:  a 
doctor's  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  all  the  members  of  their  families  who  may  re- 
aoain  on  shore  with  them,  shall  have  their  jmssage  money  or  such  portion  of  it  which 
oaay  have  b«*en  paid  on  dei»osit  returned  to  them. 

Art.  12.  Should  the  ship  not  sail,  or  if.  after  having  siiiled,  the  ship  be  prevented 
from  continuing  the  voyage,  the  pa.**sage- broker  shall  ])rovide  for  the  board  and  lodg- 
ing of  the  emigrants,  and  for  their  passage  by  another  sbii>.  This  obligati(»n  shall 
^ease  in  ease  the  non-dei»arture  of  the  bhij),  or  the  discontinuance  of  the  voyage  shall 
liave  l>een  cauf»ed  by  Miperior  jiower,  accidents  of  the  sea  excepted. 

Art.  1.3.  Bef<»re  the  departure  of  the  vessel  tlie  passage-broker  shall  effect  an  in- 
^a^ance  by  which  the  insurer  shall  bind  himself  in  ca>«*  of  disasters  at  s«\i  to  make 
Jood  all  ex;»ensvs  for  the  maintenance  «)f  the  emigrants  while  the  ship  is  undergoing 
'epsirs*,  or  for  their  passage  to  the  place  of  tli»*ir  destination  in  case  the  vessel  sJiouhl 
lot  h»'  able  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.  Within  three  d..ys  after  tlie  clearing  out  of  the 
^easel  the  passage-broker  shall  deliver  in  to  the  emigration  commissioners,  where  bail 
las  Ijeen  given,  the  saia  policy  of  ifisurance,  which  must  be  taken  out  for  an  amount 
lot  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  entire  passage  money  of  the  whole  nmnber  of 
'migrants.  Should  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  amount  insure<l  he  made  us*'  of,  the 
haasage-broker  shall  deliver  to  the  commissioners,  within  a  i)eriod  to  be  specitied  by 
hem,  a  new  policy  of  insurance  for  the  original  sum,  or  for  the  amount  necessary  to 
omplete  that  sum.  The  passage- broker  shall  i)e  held  personally  responsible  for  the 
onveyance  of  the  emigrants,  if  the  amount  insured  be  not  ]>aid. 

Art.  14.  When  the  passage-broker  shall  have  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  the  conveyance 
f  emigrants,  he  shall  immediately  give  notice  of  the  same  in  a  written  declaration, 
ohe  signed  by  him,  to  the  emigration  conmiissioners,  in  the  district  where  the  emi- 
rants  are  to  embark.  This  declaration  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  name 
f  the  master,  the  place  of  destination,  and  also  the  number  of  emigrants  that  he  un- 
ertakes  to  convey. 
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Art.  15.  No  sbii»  bavinf;  eniigrantR  on  board  sball  bo  nllowed  to  cl«»ap  «nt  but  on 
tbe  esLbibition  of  a  certiticuiQ  trom  tbe  emigration  conuniiwionerfl  to  tbe  edW't  thai 
there  is  no  reason  why  nnch  clearance  Khoald  not  take  place.  The  cominiMit>iKT« 
shall  refuse  to  issue  the  said  certiticate  if  the  fthip  is  un»eaworthy  or  not  titVd  ont  ac- 
cording to  existing  regulations  or  not  provi()ed  with  tbe  necessarr  acconnnodation* : 
or  should  there  exist  any  other  reasons  which  may  render  the  sailiue  of  tbe  »hipnii> 
advisable  for  the  welfare  of  the  emigrants,  the  commissioners  shall,  wit hnnt  deUy. 
infonn  tbe  passage-broker  of  their  reasons  for  withholding  the  certificate,  aD«l.  if  he 
thinks  fit,  he  may  api)eal  against  tbHr  decision  to  tbe  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
place  where  the  emigrants  were  to  embark,  or  in  case  thry  are  acting  for  th»»  c<Mi)ini«' 
sioners  then  to  tbe  deputed  states  of  the  province.  After  bax'ing  beard,  if  iiece»'<irr, 
the  passage-broker  in  bis  defense,  the  case  shall  be  decideil  by  them  with  the  Irart 
possible  delay,  but,  at  all  events,  within  eight  days  after  it  has  lieen  HiiYimitted  fnr 
their  decision.  Should  the  sentence  bo  in  favor  of  the  passage -broker  it  will  l»o  h^W 
to  supersede  the  certilicati*  of  the  commissioners.  The  ciTtiticate  or  seutence  lefrrrM 
to  in  this  article  is  canceled  at  tbe  last  place  of  clearance,  by  tbe  ofbcials  W(vn 
whom  the  «leclaration  is  made,  and  returned  to  tbe  commissioner  from  whom  th« 
certiticate  was  issued. 

Art.  U\.  The  passage-broker  shall,  three  days  after  tbe  date  of  clearance  of  the  rtip. 
send  in  to  the  emigration  commissioners  mentioned  in  article  7,  a  statement  signrd  hj 
him,  and  containing  the  surnames,  (Miristian  names,  age,  sex,  profession,  or  iradf. 
and  tbe  last  place  of  n^idence  of  those  emigrants  who  may  be  on  iMianl  the*  vnttl, 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  master,  and  the  place  of  destination.  Should  the  ship,  after 
having  cleared  out,  bold  any  communication  with  the  shore,  tbe  commissioners  maj 
require  the  paasager-bniker,  within  a  i>«>ri(Hl  to  Ih*  fixed  by  them,  to  coutinn  tbe  troth 
of  the  said  list,  or  to  mention  therein  thost^  emigrants  who  may  have  left  tbe  ship  or 
who  may  have  since  embarked. 

Art.  17.  Any  person  tindertaking,  either  as  i»rincipal  or  agent,  tbe  conveyance  of 
Dutch  or  foreign  emigratitui  from  any  place  in  the  Netherlands  to  any  other  place  ia 
£uro]>e,  or  taking  any  part  as  agent  in  ]>romoting  such  conveyance,  uotwithsraDtliBC 
whether  the  embarkation  may  take  place  in  a  Netherland  or  a  foreign  port,  shall  d^ 
posit  with  the  t>mi«;ration  commissioner.H,  or,  when*  there  are  no  such  conimiuioneti^ 
with  the  local  authorities  of  his  place  of  residence,  real  nr  }»ersonal  Imilin  asannol 
exceeding  tive  thousand  guilders,  and  uiidfr  tbe  s.ime  conditionsaff  tboae  imposMbf 
article  7.     He  ^hall  not  be  allowed  t«>  undertake  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  any 

{daco  out  of  Euro^M.*.    The  conditi<ms  imposed  by  article  r*  art*  made  applicablato 
lim. 

Art.  is.  The  pass:ige-broker  mentioned  in  the  ]>receding  article  shall  deliver  If 
each  emigrant  under  his  charge  a  writti*ii  Htat«'nient,  si;;iied  by  him,  containini:— 

The  emigrant's  surname.  Christian  names,  age,  prntt*Nsion  (»r  trade,  and  la^t  plarr  of 
residence;  also  the  name  of  the  place  out  of  tht*  Kingdi»iu  r<»wlilch  tli*'  tMiiigntit  a 
desirousof  being  conveyed  ;  the  anioniit  of  pass:i;;e  inoury  toU*  paid  by  tbefriiigr*9t, 
including  the  cost  of  pntvisions,  and  a  statement  of  th«'  amount  whieU  be  may  havf 
already  paid  on  account  of  tbes4>  charges;  the  number  of  cubic  UH'tern  to  wluih  ih* 
emigrant  shall  be  entitlei]  fn>e  of  charge,  for  the  st«>wage  of  liis  bairgug*':  the  naat 
of  the  vessel  and  of  the  place  where  she  is  lying;  th«*  name  of  tbe  master,  aul  ih« 
d.iy  on  which  the  emigrants  must  be  on  boanl.  Thr.44>  statements  shall  bo  writl^a  :> 
Dutch  or  (icrnian,  or  in  either  of  those  languages  wliicb  may  be  ••iHikeii  by  tbt>emip 
grantM.  Any  alteration  sul)S4M|ucniIy  made  in  the  statement,  ainlall  ri>ceipt<«  of  }*9^ 
s:ige  money  shall  be  entered  therein.  Tlie  ^aid  HtatementHhhall be  priNliiced  ami  si^eJ 
at  the  jiroper  emigratinn  otiict*  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  ve^<Iel. 

Art.  I'.*.  If  the  the  pansage-broker,  describ«'d  in  article  17,  a]>4i>  undertake!!  fofifiK 
vitle  board  and  lodging  tor  the  emigrants  u]>  t«i  the  time  of  their  departure.  m*-sti«t  • 
thereof  shall  Ihi  made  in  the  statement  deseril>e«l  in  article  I-*:  and  >h«>n]d  the  rhaff* 
for  board  and  ItHlging  not  Ih*  included  in  the  passage  money,  but  W  brought  intoac^ 
cou!it  separately,  this  shall  be  iioni»  acconiing  t«>  a  taritf  t«»  Im»  appnivi^t  oi"  bv  iho 
enii;:iation  commissioners.  In  cumi  the  vess*  l  intendeil  for  t  lie  eon  v»*y  a  ore  of  ihv 
emigrants  should  imiI  be  read>  tor  tin  ir  recr])ti«»n  on  the  ilate  nieiitii»iitMl  in  tbe  ttal^ 
nil  lit  reierred  to  in  article  l"<,  the  pa-^sai^c-biukir  shall,  iM-vcribeless,  lie  (•Migedl* 
provide  t'nr  lotiging  and  inaintcnaiice  of  the  emigianiH. 

Ai:t.  'JO.  The  ]>assage-l)iokir  mentioned  in  article  17  may  not.  nuilor  any  plea, 4^ 
maud  fiiun  the  cmigiantM  under  his  cliar;:e  an>  hii:liiT  remuueratiou  than  mavW 
mcnti«  ued  in  the  Mateuient  referred  to  in  article  H.  The  conditioun  cont^iLrd  tl 
article  ir>  are  bimlin^  upon  him. 

Anr.  'Jl.  It  shall  be  pnthilnted  tosell  DrotlVr  tor  sale  to  emigrants.  Y>eforp  they  bn* 
reached  their  pnit  oi  destination,  contract  tickets,  by  which  they  may  rontinn**  tbiif 
journey.  The  pasHaiie-brnker,  referred  tti  in  .iiticle  7,  may,  however,  iiu«lertakf  ihl 
conveyance  of  emigrants  beyond  the  port  of  arrival,  according  to  u  coniraci  le  b* 
subscribed  by  him. 
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Abt.  9SL  FteMMM  who  an  not  qoalifled,  «ecoidLng  to  this  act,  shall  be  piohibitad 
mn  adrertialiig  In  newqp^Mn,  poadng  up  bills,  hanging  oat  boaida,  or  taUng  any 
iwana  whatever  for  malnng  it  Known  that  they  are  em^pratlon  affente.  The  poliee 
ImU  be  anthoriaed  to  remore  all  each  billSy  boaraa,  and  other  almflar  objects. 
ABT.83b  Any  person  violating  the  first  section  of  artideTandof  article  17  shall  be 
iljeet  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  war  more  than  five  hundred  guilders. 
Iia  seeood  sectioa  of  article  7,  though  the  violation  is  committed  by  the  persons 
Mntioned  in  article  17  and  article  16,  to  a  penaltv  of  not  lees  than  ten  nor  more  than 
iranty-five  guilders  for  each  day's  delay ;  articles  9,  la  aud  S2,  to  a  penalty  of  not 
■a  ibiMi  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  guilders;  article  90,  to  a  penalty 
r  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  guilders  for  each  emigrant 
vn  whmn  any  remuneration  may  have  been  received^  article  21,  to  a  penalty  of 
ot  leaa  than  twAnty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  gmiders  for  each  emigrant  to 
riMNn  m  eontraot  cicket  may  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  * ' 
▲bt.  94.  The  regulations  res]>eeting  the  arrangements  to  be  observed  in  ships  em- 
logned  in  the  conveyance  of  emigrants;  the  space  required  in  prroortion  to  the  num- 
wt  oCemiffrantB  to  be  conveyed ;  the  requisites  with  which  the  sdd  ships  shall  be  pro* 
ided,  and  also  whatever  may  forther  be  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  law  snail 
a  decreed  by  ua  in  a  general  enactonent. 

AsT.  SS.  In  an  shins  which  come  under  the  restrictions  of  this  act,  copies  of  the  same 
I  Dntdi,  Geiman,  Knglish,  and  French,  as  also  of  the  general  enactment  mentioned 
I  tlfes  preceding  artide,  shall  be  affixed  in  places  where  the  same  shall  be  visible  and 
rettqraecess. 

Abt.  96.  This  act^  unless  where  differing  from  it,  makes  no  alteration  in  any  of  the 
anetmenta  of  the  commercial  code  concerning  i^assengers  on  foreign  sea-voyages. 
Abt.  S7.  This  act  ahaU  not  apply  to  ships  destined  to  a  place  out  ot  Europe,  carrying 
leas  number  of  emigrants  than  twenty,  oesides  the  cabin  passengers;  to  diips  des- 
iaed  to  a  place  in  Europe,  carrying  a  less  number  of  emigrants  tlum  ten,  besides  the 
ibfai  passeiuncB :  to  auships  not  being  sea-going  ships. 

Abt.  S7a.  The  local  magistrate  at  the  pla^  ofembarfcation  shall  take  cogniaanoe 
fall  penonal  actions^  or  actions  having  reference  to  personal  property,  to  which  emi- 
BHits  wati^  be  partieS|  so  far  as  these  actions  arise  out  of  contracts  or  things  done  at 
Im  place  of  embarkation,  or  as  regards  foreign  emigrants  with  re^wct  to  tneir  paas- 
Ha  thnw^  the  eoontry ;  with  power  of  appeal  in  case  the  action  shall  be  for  a  sum 
■eaeding  fonr  hundred  suilders. 

fiboolathere  be  more  &an  one  magistrate  at  the  port  of  embarkation  the  plaintiff 
ball  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  one  before  wnom  the  action  is  to  be  brought, 
a  the  nanal  nmce  by  summons,  at  least  two  clear  days  shall  be  allowed  in  which  to 
nler  an  appearance.  In  urgent  cases  the  magistrate  may  grant  summonses,  return- 
lile  from  oay  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  prescri  Md  in  article  7  of  the  <M9de 
f  civil  procedure. 

Aitide  ld2  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  is  not  applicable  to  emigrants. 
In  all  cases  the  magistrate  may  order  the  provisional  enforcement  of  the  decision, 
fffy^i«g  to  the  entry  on  the  minutes  of  the  court  previous  to  registration,  with  or 
riihoutbail. 

The  documents  exhibited  in  the  case  shall  be  free  of  registration. 
Abt.  88.  This  law,  together  with  the  general  enactment  mentioned  in  article  24,  shall 
one  into  operation  on  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  ns,  but  previous  to  the  1st  of  8ep- 
ember,  1861. 


of  Ae  27a  y^vember,  1865,  30th  September,  1869,  and  2Ut  July,  1875,  reepeeUng 

tke/mriker  carniny  out  of  article  24  of  the  act  of  the  let  June,  1861,  15^  July,  1869, 
emtaMng  rogman^ne  for  the  iraneit  and  conveyance  of  emigrants. 

Abucub  1.  Every  ship  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  shall  be  in  sound 
Midition  and  fully  fittM  out  and  properly  manned.  If  she  is  a  steamer  the  boilers 
■d  engines  shall  oe  previously  examined  on  each  voyage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Migration  commissioneis. 

Akt.  9.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  boats  she  shall  carry  a  life-boat  pron- 
to fitted.    The  Mid  Ixmt,  as  also  the  boats  first  mentioned,  shall  be  at  least  6.5 

•  long  and  2.2  meters  wide. 

'.  3.  The  space  appropriated  to  the  cabins  of  the  emigrants  shall  not  be  less  than 
^^  ^jetets  in  height,  measuring  from  deck  to  deck.    For  each  emigrant  there  shall 
I  appropriated  a  dear  surface  of  not  less  than  1.75  square  meters,  with  a  height  of 
or  of  1.1     square  meters,  with  1.85  meters  or  more  in  height.    Should  the 


SB  meCera,  or  of  1.1  square  meters,  with  1.85  meters  or  more  in  neignt.  Snould  the 
Kvcyanoe  be  mad^  in  a  steamer  the  emigrants'  cabin  shall  he  separated  from  the 
igine-room  by  a  traversing  partition  at  a  distance  of  at  least  1  meter. 


i: 
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Art.  4.  Nothing  shall  ho  hulrn  or  stored  awny  in  the  space  ai>iiroi»riat«^l  to  tbe 
cabin  of  the  emigrant  hut  what  may  he  absolutely  neoessary  for  nis  daily  nw.  He 
shall  bo  allowed  accos8  to  hi»  remaining  luggage,  stowed  elsewhere,  one**  a  week. 

Art.  5.  The  deekH  of  the  npace  appropriated  to  the  cabin  of  emigrants  Mhal!  he  :n 
perfect  order  and  watertight  and  <»f  a  thickness  of  at  least  .0ii5  niet^r. 

Art.  r>.  N')  emigrants  shall  ho  berthed  hetwi'<*n  decks,  or  upon  what  !.*•  ealle«!  «n 
orlop-deek,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  emigration  commissioners  and  acconi- 
iug  to  the  eondiliou^4  attuehed  to  That  consent. 

Art.  7.  Detacheil  eahinrt.  separated  from  the  cabins  of  the  other  emigrants  by  iath- 
work.Mial]  heappropriatetl  to  unmarried  emigrants  of  the  male  s<'S  who  have  attuofd 
the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Art.  !*.  The  Hpace  appn)]>riated  to  the  cabins  for  emigrant.s  shall  be  prnvjdeti  with 
the  i>rop«'r  meaii^  of  ventilation.  Should  cireunistances  ])revent  the  um*  of  tb<we 
meauH  the  master,  in  l'(»nMiltation  with  the  doctor,  should  there  biM>neon  boiard.  «lull 
provith'  for  j)roiM'r  ventilation. 

^utlicient  light  shall  be  admitted  into  the  cabins  of  emigrants  by  means  of  fkj. 
lights  and  patent  ghisN. 

Art.  l».  The  Hh-epiug  plaees  for  the  emigrants  shall  be  berths  tiruily  coDAtnictcil  of 
wotnl,  hamiuo<*ks,  or  cots. 

Art.  10.  'rii«*  herth.>  measured  inside  shall  1k'  at  least  1.'*'')  meters  Iodj;,  and  fur  etch 
>erKon  at  least  ..')(>  meter  wide.     There  shall  be  an  oi)en  space  of  at  least  .15  meter 
jotween  the  lower  deck  and  the  luntom  of  the  lowest  tier  of  Iwrths. 
More  than  two  berths  shall  not  be  plaeed  ahnvi*  one  another. 

The  bottom  of  the  upiH*rtierof  bertltH  shall  beat  one-half  the  distance  between  tbf 
upper  deck  and  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  tier. 

Art.  11.  The  hannnoeks  and  cots  shall  be  made  of  Kail-eloth  or  strong  canTsa^ 
They  shall  be  «>f  the  same  dimensiims  as  the  hannnouks  and  cots  nHe<l  by  the  creir, 
and  nroviiled  with  crane-lines  and  lanyards.  The  eots  are  priuci pally  intended (« 
females.  Double  cots,  or  eots  tor  two  iiersons,  shall  only  be  used  by  married  coapiei 
by  two  femah-s.  i»r  by  two  chihln'u  under  tin*  age  of  twelve. 

Art.  I'J.  The  htMl-elothes  of  the  emigrants  shall  In*  clean  and  kept  in  good  reptir. 
The  mattn^sses  shall  ho  filled  with  fresh  and  dry  straw.  If  iN^ssible,  the  bed-clothtt 
shall  be  brought  on  deek  every  day  and  well  ain'd.  Hach  emigrant  shall  attend  W 
tho  cleanliness  of  his  own  iM'd  place  and  bed-elothes.  The  hammocks  and  cots,wiih 
everything  appertaining  to  them,  shall  be  stowed  away  every  morning  at  an  hctvl* 
bo  siiecitied  by  the  master  in  a  dry  and  secure  place,  and  hung  up  again  in  the 
ing. 

Art.  lU.  During  line  weather  the  emiirrants  shall  nMuain  on  deck  as  ninch  as  . 
hie.  They  shall  !tot  remain  iM'twecn  decks  dnrini;  the  day  but  with  the  content  tf 
the  master.  Kverythini;  which  may  teml  to  lender  the  air  inipnn^  in  the  cahiDii' 
the  emigrants  ^hall  be  rigiuouNly  exeindcd  by  day  a**  well  as  by  night.  Theur  rsbiv 
shall  iMM'leatied  daily  by  the  emiL;rants,  earh  in  his  turn,  asdesignutiMl  by  the  mj^ttr. 
The  necefifiary  uteiisilH  tlien*tii  shall  be  prtivided  by  I  he  i»asMigt^bn>ken«. 

Art.  14.  The  emigrants*  cahiiirn  shall  be  li;.;lit«Ml  tiii  by  t lie  passage- broker*  fn>in«^ 
set  to  sunris*'  hy  means  of  clear  aii«l  brilliant  *-liij«.N  lanterns. 

Akt.  l.'i.  The  emigrants  shall  not  be  allown'  to  smoke  anywhere  bat  on  thr  api«r 
doi'k. 

Art.  b).  Kniiirrants  shall  not  be  allowid  to  have  spirituous  liiinors  in  their  pusn 
^ion.     The  nuister  r^hall  see  that  no  >]>irirnoiiM  lh|iiiir.<i  are  sidil  to  them  on  t»oard.  sff 
supplied  to  them  in  any  other  nianiH-r. 

Art.  17.  There  hhall  be  two  in4Ml(>r«)ns  cll>^et'<  «>n  board  the  ship.  Shoubl  then* kt 
more  than  one  hundred  «Mni^rants  on  board,  t^:lt  nnnilH*r  shall  In*  increased  arMri" 
ingly,  so  that  theie  !«ha]l  be  i»iie  closet  fi-r  cverv  hinitlred  emigrantrt. 

Art.  1**.  On  «'Vi'ry  ves-iel  lit r id  init  l'<ir  th«'  i'«in\eya!ice  of  emigrants  there  ftball  li 
a --eparate  place  tor  the  treatment  of  the  Mi»K.  In  -^h  I  ]>•*  tit  teflon  t  for  one  huadlli 
enn;;iants  this  place  ."-hail  Im*  at  li'a<.t  I. Ti:!  morels  in  height,  with  a  snrfaci*  of  al  Ml 
c*  Mpiare  nieifis,  Kiir  a  larger  iinnilM-r  oi  efui^ran'?*  the  reiiuire^l  pipace  i«hsll  hr  bi^ 
portionally  increased.  'I'he  K'sti  irtM>i:s  riiilMnliid  in  article  -  »hul1  In*  spphcsbwM 
thi*%  apartment.  Th«- neci'ssary  ni<-di<  ici-^  anil  :siiii;ii:il  iii'^trumentiiHhall  ty  sot-jrcfii 
to  an  examination  ainl  aii]>ri»\.il  tii'ioi"  tli<  iiejiarrnr**  ot  tin*  ••hip,  acrttnliiif*  lotftf 
rei^ri  hit  ions  of  ariich-  -JT  o|  iln-  a«  t  ot'  ihi-  I-i  ot  June,  X"**'^*  (Otlicial  Jt»urn.il  No.  <IV 
'I'hi*  passiLr'-'liroKi-r**  xliall  piovih*  a  <nni)»eTi-nt  ihictf»r  on  every  vrm***!  ntted  t^l  if 
the  convryance  of  i-nis^rant'.  to  aii\  poit  to  'in*  i'a-.i  of  the  Cape  itf  Gmtd  Hi»pe.* 
we*«t  «<t'  (\tp«-  Horn.  HiH  iliMM-^  .shail  « •tninii-'n  <*  pre\  ioU"*  to  tlie  enibarkatii»c  of  At 
euiigranto,  and  he  •»!iall  be  p]-e<K«-nt  a!  Hie  •..t:il  •-nil<aiKati«»ii.  Tile  master  ^hall.fs if 
as  may  he  po^^iMr,  tollow  th»'  advicr  ijiv  I'li  To  Jinn  by  the  dtietor  relativt*  to  the  hfstfc 
of  the  enii;:i.ints. 

.\Kr.  1'.'.  r.niiijranrs  who,  aciordin::  r«i  a  \\!.iti'n  ctTtitloate  of  a  ct»ni|K'trut  dortK 
may  br  ••ntb-nng  fioni  any  di^ea^e  of  a  «laiiui-ion^l>  cimtagious  nutnrv*  ^hall  d«(J* 
recci\ed  on  boanl  the  ^hlp.     Should  any  divase  t>f  a  similar  nature  manilMl  :mV 
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uoug  the  emigrants  after  their  embarkation,  hut  before  the  sailin;;  of  the  vessel, 
Loec  emigrants  who,  acconling  to  a  similar  certiticate,  may  be  suil'ering  from  that 
•wase  shall  be  disembarked.  The  emigration  comniiHsioners  Hhall  not  issue  a  cer- 
ticate  declaring  that  there  exists  no  reason  against  the  clearing  out  of  the  ship  un- 
bs  they  are  assured  that  the  sickness  on  board  has  di$ai>)H\ired. 

Art.  '20.  Any  nierchandific  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  emiL;ratiou 
tmmissioners,  may  bo  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  tc»  the  safety  of  tuc  end- 
rautH  shall  not  be  shipped  on  board.  Should  any  such  merchandiM?  have  1>een 
jeady  n*ceived  on  board  it  shall  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  ship  by  the  passage- 
rokers,  on  the  warrant  of  the  said  commissioners.  The  couvevanee  of  hc»rses  aud 
ittle  sliall  1m?  prohibited,  excepting  such  cattle  as  may  be  refjuired  for  consumption 
iiring  \hf  voyage.  The  emigration  commissioners  are  authorized  to  allow  devia- 
ou  of  this  enactment,  for  one  voyage  each  time,  after  being  convinced  that  the 
antcil  rt>oiii  id  at  <lisposal  and  the  placing  of  the  horses  and  cattle  such  as  not  to  be 

uni.-ancf.*  t<»  the  emigrants  to  be  conveyed. 

AiiT.  'Jl.  There  shall  be  on  l>oard  at  least  one  competent  cook,  who  sliall  daily  dis- 
•ibnte  the  provisions,  properly  cooked,  to  the  emigrants  at  tli<r  hour  to  be  tixed  by 
le  nia.*«ter.  Before  they  are  distributed  the  provisions  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
n>v;il  nf  the  master,  and  also  of  the  doctor  should  there  be  one  dn  board.  The 
a!<4i!i:e-br<>kers  shall,  at  their  expens«\  see  that  the  cook's  room  b«.'  j»rovided  with  the 
ecessary  ap]»aratus  and  utensils,  as  also  with  a  pair  of  scales  and  the  Netherlands 
'eights  and  measure.  The  fuel  required  for  cooking  shall  be  provided  by  the  passage- 
r»kers.    The  emigrants  shall  by  turns,  as  chosen  by  the  master,  assist  the  cook. 

Ai:t.  '.W.  The  passaee- brokers  shall  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  emigrants. 
'he  ]irovisions,  after  having  been  shipped,  shall  bo  examined  and  approved  of  by  the 
migration  commissioners.  The  supply  sball  be  regulated  according  to  the  estiniated 
uratioii  of  the  voyage  and  the  number  of  emigrants  to  be  ccmveyed. 

Art.  2'X  The  probable  duration  of  the  voyage  shall  be  calculated  as  follows:  To  a 
lort  north  of  the  equator,  ten  weeks  ;  to  a  i>ort  south  of  t  he  enuat«>r.  La  Plata  included, 
velve  weeks:  to  a  port  south  of  the  equator  farther  than  La  Plata  but  on  this  side 
t  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  G<x»d  Hope,  fourteen  weeks:  to  a  ]Mirt  on  the  other  side 
f  th<»M*  ca|»es  without  recrossing  the  equator,  seventeen  weeks ;  to  a  port  on  the  other 
ide  of  thi»se  capes,  when  the  equator  has  to  be  recrossed.  twenty-one  weeks.  The 
probable  duration  of  voya'^es  not  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  of  voyages  with  ships 
rhoUy  or  partially  propelled  by  steam,  shall  on  every  occasicm  be  determined  by  the 
migration  commissioners,  who,  in  the  latter  case,  shall  see  that  there  is  a  sutlicient 
npply  of  fuel  on  boaiil. 

Aim'.  24.  There;  shall  be  on  board  a  supply  of  drinkable  water  in  the  i»roportion  of 
bn-**  liters  per  diem  for  each  eniigrant.  and  of  that  su])ply  (►ne  aiid  n  halt  liter  i)er 
licf-i  >hall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  emigrants.  The  water  shall  be  ke])t  in 
a*k-?  or  iron  tanks  approved  by  the  emigration  commixsjoiuTs.  ShcMilil  the  ship  be 
■fiivi'ifd  with  a  distilling  apparatus,  the  >upply  of  water  is  to  ]»e  fbteriuin«"(l  V»y  the 
■micration  commissioners,  who  shall  examine  an<l  ajqtrove  the  sann*,  as  alsn  the  dis- 
Lll:ni:  apparatus,  and  shall  likewise  satisfy  themselves  that  the  supjily  «if  fuel  for  dis- 
*»ii:jg  be  on  board. 

Ai:T.  'JTi.  A  su]>ply  of  provisions  shall  be  shipped  for  ea<li  emiLrrant,  calculated  ae- 
on'in::  ti>  the  following  weekly  rations  :  1.5  kilograms  .ship's  bread  :  n.f)  kihigram  salt 
neat:  h..'*  kilogram  bacon;  (M*2  kilogram  cotiee;  0.7r»  kilogram  ric** :  u.77t  kilogram 
Croars* :  »/.;">  kilogram  meal :  0.tJ7  kilogram  [leas  and  beans:  2..')  kilograms  iM)tato«'s:  salt 
iiid  vinegar  as  required.  No  deviation  from  this  requirement  shall  be  alli>wed  with- 
»nt  The  sanction  of  the  emigration  connnissioners,  andthe  nourishing  jnoperties  of  the 
fcr<n-i>:ons  to  1h»  substituted  shall  always  be  taken  into  consideraTiou,  whilst  on  longer 
'oyaj:*^  the  emigration  commissioners  shall  b«.*  emi)owered  to  requin*  to  be  add»'d  to 
hi-  i-re.-cribed  ration,  such  quantity  of  jdckles.  sjilred  cabbage.  le:iion  jjiieeorthe 
ike.'a."  •hall  lie  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tin-  lu-alth  of  tin- emigrants. 

Ai.*T.  *i»J.  The  emigration  connnissi oner**,  in  con«;ulfation  with  tlh- doctor.  shon[«l  there 
w  on«.*  <*n  IfoanI,  shall  determine  what  is  reijuired  to  be  on  board  for  tht«  nourishment 
nd  can*  of  the  sick. 

Art.  •^".  On  determining  the  number  of  emigrants  whieh  may  !»♦•  conveyed  in  a 
hip,  as  .iImj  where  according  to  former  articles  that  number  is  taken  as  a  baVis.  two 
hibln-n  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  reckoned  as  one  person,  and  children 
iid«^rtln;  age  of  one  year  shall  not  be  taken  into  consid»rati(»n. 

Abt.  '.i"?.  The  passage-brokers  shall  be  free  to  act  aecordint;  to  the  regulations  of 
be  place  of  destination,  but  without  diminishing  the  guarantees  for  the  arrangement 
nd  tif  ting  out  as  determined  by  this  regulation. 

Art.  :&*.  The  only  regulation  of  thisact  applicable  to  steamers  engajjcd  in  a  re:;ular 
prric«r  l>etween  a  Netherlands  port  and  another  Euroi>ean  port  are  articles  1.'.^.  l.'i,  IG, 
9//7.  au«l  *^. 

AJKT.  30.  The  Tessel  intended  to  be  included  in  the  foregoing  article  hhall  be  in 
ood  condition  and  properly  fitted  out  and  manned.    In  addition  to  the  usual  num- 
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bor  of  boats,  tbcy  shall  be  provided  with  a  properly  fitted  life-boat.  The  latter  .«liall 
1>c  at  least  6.5  meters  long  and  2.2  lueterH  broau. 

Art.  31.  For  every  emigrant  carried  by  any  one  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in  artic> 
29,  there  shall  be  between  decks  or  in  the  deck  cabins,  a  space  of  not  leas  than  t.75 
square  meter  snrface,  with  a  height  of  not  less  than  1  meter. 

Art.  32.  Four  hours  previous  to  the  flailing  of  the  vessel  notice  shall  be  given  by 
the  owners  or  agents,  at  the  office  of  the  emigration  commissioners,  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  be  oonveyed.  Whenever  the  vessel  sails  within  the  noan  of  lU  in  the 
evening  and  10  in  the  morning,  this  notice  shall  be  given  before  10  o'clock  in  ihe 
evening. 

Art.  33.  The  requirements  of  this  regulation  do  not  extend  to  the  vessels  mentiflosd 
in  article  27  of  the  act  of  June  1,  IdGl-^uly  15,  leGO,    (Official  Journal  Ko.  53-124.) 


NORWAY. 

REPORT  OF  COSSUL  GADE, 

As  this  district,  i^rhich  embraces  Southern  and  Eastern  Norway  and 
the  best  populated  parts  of  the  country,  has  always  contribated  by  ftr 
the  largest  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  con- 
line  my  report  to  the  emigration  from  this  i>ort  or  my  consnlar  district 
alone,  but  give  at  once  an  account  of  the  whole  emigration  from  its  fine 
beginning  up  to  the  present  time. 

No  other  country  in  proportion  to  its  population  has  contribated  m 
much  to  that  of  the  United  States  as  Norway.  About  sixty  years  ago. 
in  1825,  a  small  craft  left  the  port  of  Stavanger,  in  Western  Norway,  witl 
the  first  emigrants  for  Americii.  Some  of  these,  l>elongiDg  to  the  Socletr 
of  Friends,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  restricted  religious  libeftr 
in  their  native  land.  A  portion  of  these  Norwegian  pioneers  settM 
near  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  others  made  their  w«j 
down  to  Texas.  Ten  years  later  other  small  bands  of  Norwegians  M^ 
tied  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  These  three  States  aftcf* 
wards  became,  with  Iowa,  tlio  principal  honiosof  the  many  thonsandHcf 
Norwegians  who  followed  them.  In  1S40  the  Norwegians  hettled  ii 
America  still  numl>ered  only  ],*J00,  but  during  th<'  next  deeade  theHe^ 
Irrs,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  Lutiioran  faith,  receivetl  miui»teft 
from  the  mother  country  and  fornuMl  into  ]>arishes  under  the  Norwegitf 
Lutheran  synoil,  when  thrir  number  n)se  to  over  12,(KK>.  About  iwo^ 
thinls  of  this  number  had  settled  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  bougll 
land  and  proKpenMi  in  agricultural  ]mrsuits.  It  is  compntcil  thacil 
1S()0  the  Norwegians  in  American  numbered  about  G0,000;  in  1870 abort 
180,000,  115,000  of  whom  were  bom  in  Norway. 

During  the  fo11(»wing  periiMl  of  five  years,  1871  to  1875,  tbeomifii- 
tion  statistics  give  the  following  results : 


1^72 

1-^7:1 

1574 

i?7:. 


Total |&.li 

Of  these  3:{,l(;i  persons  wcn»  from  the  rural  districts  iu  Norway  arf 
10,274  from  the  towns.  The  enn;:ration  seemed  to  threaten  to  depiM 
Norway  of  her  iu<»st  useful  hands  wh(*n  it  reaeheil  the  alarming  unnM 
of  1S,070  in  the  year  of  ISOO,  hut  durin;;  the  following  years  it  fellaglli 
to  an  inconsiderable  number.  Tlie  period  of  187G  to  1880  shows  dmIF 
the  same  total  figutv  as  the  ])revious  five  years,  viz,  40,244,  but  It  vasdi 
last  year,  ISSO,  which  alone  sent  the  large  number  of  20,212  {lenoiii 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  emigratioD  from  1876  to  1880 : 


Yean. 


I«78 

I«7 

1878 

19T9 

Total 


Men. 


23,784 


^o°»«»-   te'SS^'lTown^   '   Tot^. 


2,402 

1,952 

1.701 

1.503 

2,713  , 

2,150 

4,708  ' 

2,900 

12,  260  1 

7,953 

16,460 


3,823 
2,798 
4,305 
6,191 
14, 218 


31,335 


532 

4.355 

408 

8,206 

558, 

4,863 

1,418  ' 

7,608 

5,994  1 

20,212 

8,909 


40,244 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  between  the  peasantry  and 
people  emigrating  from  the  towns  remained  about  the  same  during  the 
two  last  lust^ers,  viz,  foor  to  one,  though  it  has  varied  much  in  the  single 
years.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  the  emigration  from  the 
towns  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  from  the  rural  districts  and  they 
oooaiat  largely  of  artisans,  clerks,  and  domestic  servants.  A  very  large 
proportion  have  been  young  people  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years 
old. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  period  1881-'85,  when  Norwegian  emigra- 
tion reached  its  climax  and  attracted  general  attention,  not  unmixed 
with  apprehension  of  its  possible  influence  on  the  population  of  the 
eoontry.    The  official  returns  for  this  period  give  the  following  figures : 


Frommral 
dUtriota. 


From 
towns. 


Malea. 


18,272 

7,704 

20,569 

8,205 

15,983 

6,184 

10.363  ! 

4.413 

10,079  { 

3.911 

Females. 


Under  15 
years. 


TotaL 


14, 910 

11,066 

16,538 

12,266 

12.358 

9,809 

8,044 

6.732 

7, 272 

6,707 

7,182 

25,976 

6.337 

28, 804 

5.798 

22,107 

3.618 

14,776 

3.477 

13, 9bl 

Total 


105.704 


In  1882,  when  28,804  Norwegians  left  their  country,  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  1,900,000,  which  gave  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  its 
Inhabitants  as  emigrants  to  America.  Not  only  tbe  population  received 
no  increase  by  births  during  that  year,  but  it  really  decreased  by  4,000 
iodividnals.  Since  1814,  when  the  country  passed  through  the  ordeals 
of  war  and  famine,  the  country  has  been  always  regularly  increasing. 
Tbe  large  emigration  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation for  years  to  come,  as  the  increase  by  births  was  very  small  dnr- 
tDg  those  years. 

it  can  already  be  seen  that  the  emigration  in  the  present  year  will 
Aow  a  marked  increase  on  that  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  cause 
•fit  most  probably  be  found  in  the  favorable  reports  of  better  times  in 
America,  while  a  great  depression  in  many  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce continues  to  reign  in  this  country. 

Lb  examining  which  classes  supply  the  largest  number  of  Norwegian 
WigTants,  we  find  that  farm  hands  and  agriculturists  occupy  the  first 
afaiee.  The  wages  are  but  small  and  quite  insufficient  in  the  rural  dis- 
nets  for  a  man  with  a  family  to  support,  and  the  prospects  a  young  man 
Itas  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  through  his  own  labor  are  so 
Hitaost,  if  not  qnite  unattainable,  that  he  may  well  give  them  up  al- 
fiogeAer  to  join  liia  numerous  friends  and  relations  in  America.    These 

H.  Ex.  157 ^21 
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frictids,  who  in  many  cases  own  farms  iu  theif  new  homes  and  need  more 
hauds  on  them,  write  tempting  descriptionsof  their  pro8i>erity  in  America 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  young  man  can  improve  his  condition  theiv. 
inclosing  often  prepaid  tickets  for  the  passage.  The  annual  emigration 
statistics  show  that  no  less  than  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are 
provided  with  tickets 'sent  them  from  America.  Traveling  agents  (if 
the  different  transatlantic  steamship  lines  carrying  emigrants  encoanse 
the  country  population  to  leave  their  homes,  and  a  fresh  imjietus  has 
lately  been  given  to  emigration  by  the  many  Xorwegian-Americuna. 
who  come  to  spend  the  winters  with  their  friends  in  their  native  land. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  continued  exodus  of  young  and  stntuj; 
farm  hands,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of  laborers  iu  some  of  the 
country  districts,  and  wages  have  risen  in  proiK)rtion.  In  many  places 
this  loss  has  been  partially  balancinl  by  the  introduction  of  modern 
labor-saving  machines,  but  the  proprietors,  finding  so  many  diffiealtiM 
to  struggle  with,  often  follow  the  example  of  their  laborers ;  for  the 
Norwegian  soil  is  not  very  productive,  the  summer  is  short,  and  the 
climate  severe.  Farming  has,  consequentl3%  never  proved  a  remanen- 
tive  pursuit  in  these  latitudes,  and  Norway,  with  ai>opulationof  les»  than 
2,000,00<»,  is  annually  obliged  to  import  cei*eals  for  al)out  89,000,000.  Tbe 
prospects  of  the  farmers  are  just  at  firesent  gloomier  than  usual,  on  tt- 
count  of  the  large  supply  of  cheap  grain  fnim  America  and  other  pio- 
duciug  countries  and  the  general  (lepression  in  the  prices  of  all  agrioolt- 
ural  ]>roducts.  Land  is,  therefore,  selling  at  a  heavy  loss,  while  in 
former  owners  set  off  for  the  Far  West. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  America  has  gained  iu  the  NonregiM 
contingent  of  its  emigrants,  iis  the  race  is  on  the  whole  distiugoiaM 
for  its  intelligence,  industry,  and  the  frugality  of  its  habits.  They  are 
commonly  accused  of  being  slow  and  tenaciously  attached  to  old  habitii 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  secluded  life  in  solitary  valleys  of  tbair 
native  land.  But  from  old  times,  when  they  first  settled  in  Iceland  and 
established  other  remote  colonies,  they  have  always  proved  useful  and 
valuable  settlers,  ready  to  assimilate  with  the  |>eople  iu  the  land  of  thfir 
adoption. 

Next  to  the  agriculturists  or  '^  bonder^'"  as  the  peasantry  are  t:alW 
in  this  country,  we  find  artisans  of  all  kinds  strongly  represented  anioni; 
the  emigrants.  The  official  statistics  for  1882  report  that  l,41Ni  artizatf 
left  in  that  year  for  Americ^a,  of  whom  150  were  blacksmiths,  341  joiuen. 
129  tailors,  230  shoemakers,  159  cari>enters,  9(>  painters,  75  maMins.  H 
bakers  an<l  confectioners,  and  52  mechanics.  In  the  siime  year  STfi^^et' 
faring  men  emigrat4HU  107  fishermen,  and  275  persons  who  had  1»r«B 
engaged  as  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.  It  is  not  to  l>e  wondere<i  at  tbtf 
Norwegian  domestic  servants  go  to  America  in  increasing  uumNfif* 
its  their  wages  at  home  art'  very  low,  varying  from  $20  to  #40  a  year 
for  girls  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  they  are  even  lower;  JW6  jeff- 
ants  art'  thus  reported  tt>  have  left  in  1.SS2.  ]!^orwegiaiiH  emtiloyedai 
sfrvants  prove  generally  honest,  gooti-tempenHl,  antl  trustwortoy.  Thy 
ought  consequently  to  be  es|K'cially  welcometl  in  American  homes.  Hi 
principaU  and  I  may  say  almost  the  sole  t^ause  that  Xorwegiana  laavi 
their  honu*s,  is  tht*  tlesire  to  improve  their  material  condition.  Hardly 
any  other  nation  in  l!lun>iH^  has  for  the  ])ast  st^venty  yeara  enjo^'ed  moil 
]>eace  and  (*4  in  tinned  progress  under  in*e  and  truly  democratic  ioilltt' 
tions  than  Norway,  and  no  ]K)litical  disturbauct*8  or  other  social  caaffi 
of  dissatistat'tion  have  Ikhmi  determining  induences  in  emigration.  Hi 
military  st»rvice  exjM*tt*d  from  every  Norwegian  male  at  the  age  rf 
twenty-two  lia^i  never  been  so  onerous  as  in  other  countriea  of  Europi^ 
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[  believe  it  has  rarely  been  a  motive  for  emigration.  According  to 
persons  liable  to  military  duty  must  apply  for  permission  before 
rating,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Government  has  in  any 
refused  it.  If  these  emigrants  should  return  to  Norway  while  still 
in  the  legal  age,  they  are  required  to  offer  themselves  at  once  for 
ce.  As  to  the  military  qualities  of  the  Norwegian  emigrants,  they 
sufficiently  proved  during  the  American  civil  war,  when  whole 
Dents  were  formed  of  Scandinavian  volunteers,  and  many  Norwe- 
seamen  were  found  in  the  Navy. 

e  tide  of  emigration,  which  has  for  years  deprived  this  thinly 
ilated  country  of  so  many  able-bodied  men,  besides  women  and 
iren,  representing  a  very  large  capital  of  money  spent  on  their  sup- 
and  education,  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  national  loss.  But  the 
^mment  of  this  democratic  land,  where  all  political  power  has 
ually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  has  never  thought  of 
Lng  any  restriction  in  their  way.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
orities  encouraged  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts,  where  the 
^nt  are  an  excessive  burden  to  the  community.  The  taxes  an- 
ly  assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  amount  to  over  five  millions 
roner,  two-thirds  of  which  go  to  the  poor  of  the  rural  districts  and 
emaining  third  to  the  towns.  Emigration  would  indeed  be  a  re- 
Q  many  cases,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  paupers  have 
been  shipped  from  this  country  to  the  dnited  States,  though  the 
boards  in  the  rural  districts  may,  in  some  instances,  have  aided 
3r  emigrants  who  had  friends  in  America  with  small  sums  to 
)  op  passage-money.  Emigrant  agents  and  shippers  here  are  well 
med  of  the  American  emigrant  law,  and  know  that  their  own  in- 
ts  are  best  served  by  paying  full  regard  to  it. 
>  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  any  released  prisoner  who  has 
sent  to  America  from  this  country,  either  by  the  public  or  any  so- 
58  for  the  care  of  ex-convicts.  Undoubtedly  many  such  are  to  be 
i  there,  but  there  is  at  least  a  better  hope  of  their  becoming  honest, 
lupporting  citizens  under  new  conditions  and  away  from  the  scene 
eir  temptation  and  failure. 

GERH.  GADE, 

Consul. 
fiTED  States  Consulate, 

Christiania,  October  19, 1886. 
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REPORT  OF  VICE-COySUL-QENERAL  WILBOR. 

reply  to  Department  circular  dated  April  27  last,  I  have  the  honor 

port  that  there  is  no  emigration  from  the  continent  of  Portugal  to 

7nited  States  of  which  official  record  is  made.     From  this  consular 

let,  to  which  my  attention  is  particularly  called,  there  are  no  pas- 

*r8  leaving  direct  to  the  CTnited  States,  as  far  as  custom-house  and 

e  records  show.     Personally  I  have  known  of  two  or  three  only 

ig  the  last  ten  years. 

5  Portuguese  G<)vemmeut  does  not  encourage  the  emigration  of 

bjects,  and  from  the  adjacent  islands  they  discourage  it. 

ere  is  no  steam  communication  of  a  regular  character  between  any 

5  ports  of  Portugal  and  the  United  States.    Occasionally  a  steamer 
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arrives  with  a  cargo  of  grain  fron  an  American  port,  but  I  hmve  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  one  of  them  retarned  direct  to  her  port  of 
departure,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  ooo 
veyance  of  emigrants. 

In  case  of  deportation  of  an}*  such  persons,  and  under  such  circuD 
stances  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  dicutar 
above  referred  to,  I  will  make  known  the  facts  to  the  Department  if 
the  manner  prescribed. 

J.  B.  WILBOR, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Coneul-OeneruL 

Consulate-General  op  the  United  States, 

lA^boHj  May  31, 1886. 


RUSSIA. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

SEPOBT  OF  CONSVL-QENERAL  TOUXO, 

There  is  but  little  emigration  from  Russia,  more  i)erhap8  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  country.  The  Government  of  RoMia  doesMt 
encourage  emigration,  on  the  contrary  it  prohibits  all  Rnssian  sobjedi 
fh)m  leaving  the  Empire  of  Russia,  except  Poles  and  Jews.  It  doesnoC 
encourage  these  in  any  tangible  form,  but  allows  them  to  leave  vitl 
written  permission.  The  Mennonites  have  emigrated  perfaam  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  class  of  Russian  subjects.  The  Mennonitcf 
came  to  Russia  ft*om  Old  Germany,  principally  from  Pmasia  and  Hol- 
land, about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  settled  ii 
Southern  Russia  in  the  districts  of  Berdiansk,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Stf- 
atov.  There  are  about  50,000  in  all.  They  are  all  indnstrioas,  thriflr. 
agricultural  people,  very  quiet  and  i)eaceably  inclined.  They  enjom 
comparative*  repose  ami  freedom  from  interference  till  1871,  when  it  wn 
ordere<l  that  the  Mennonites  should  serve  in  the  army.  This  they  abi^ 
lutely  refused  to  do,  not  by  violence  or  by  any  revolutionary  meaiii 
but  stoutly  declared  that  they  would  not  and  they  did  not,  but  the  Ci* 
issutMl  a  ukase  that  all  Mennonites  should  leave  Russia  within  ten  yeiii 
and  many  of  them  left  under  this  ukase,  but  since  then  they  have  bM 
relieved  from  serving  in  the  army  but  prohibitinl  from  leaving  the  Em- 
pire, so  that  at  present  no  Mennonites  can  leave  the  Empire.  I  an  M 
to  Ix'lieve  that  the  Government  is  well  satisfied  and  even  anxious  tofH 
rid  of  its  Israelite  ]>opulation,  and  whrn  they  go  it  is  not  with  a  bkvMilf 
but  with  a  kick  and  *^  glad  to  get  rid  of  you.''  There  is  no  register  tafi 
of  persons  who  emigrate  fri>in  Russia  that  I  eau  get  to  examine.  I  tkiv 
that  none  exists,  and  no  idea  (;an  be  formed  of  the  number  of  emifiMii 
for  ea<*h  year.  A  few  Mennonites  manage  to  ship  out  every  yetf*  •■' 
they  make  goo<l  citizens  and  generally  leave  this  country  with  ioat 
means.  MuHi  cannot  be  said  of  their  morality;  they  marry,  it  iiitn% 
but  are  exceedingly  loom*  in  their  habits  of  life.  The  Poles  are  perhMl 
a  shade  better  in  their  private  relations  and  are  an  indastrioaa  pt<ifli 
It  is  my  opinion  that  com]>ulsory  military  service  is  the  caoM^  of  niort 
of  the  emigration  from  Russia,  and  iN«rha]>s  the  objection  of  roanjtt 
the  form  of  government,  whieh  is  rigorous,  but  gi^nenilly  just  io  the  al* 
ministrations  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  for  really  tfaerr  tf* 
more  rules  than  laws.    The  lowest  classes  generally  form  the 
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>art  of  the  emigration.  I  might  add  that  the  manner  of  distributing 
Jie  land  is  very  distasteful  to  many  i)eople,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  dis- 
H>nteut.  The  land  is  let  out  in  communities  and  owned  by  the  com- 
munities, but  not  by  individuals  unless  they  are  able  to  purchase  in  cer- 
tain districts  when  land  is  for  sale.  The  class  that  emigrate  is  very 
poor  generally.  Their  general  manner  of  living  is  quite  primitive  and 
plain.  The  majority  of  the  poor  people  rarely  have  meat;  they  live  on 
black  bread  made  of  rye,  quite  sour,  and  cabbage  soup,  and  in  summer 
nther  vegetables,  principally  cucumbers  fresh  and  pickled  in  brine.  In 
the  winter  they  are  clothed  in  sheepskins  mostly,  and  in  summer  cheap 
stuffs  made  of  dax  and  cotton  goods.  I  know  of  no  emigration  of 
'^chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons.'^  As  before  stated,  there  is  no  aid 
given  to  any  class  of  emigrants  from  Bussia.  The  obstaeles  in  the  way 
uf  emigration  from  Bussia  are  the  strict  police  regulations  and  the  sys- 
tem of  passports ;  all  subjects,  male  and  female,  must  have  passports 
and  renewed  eveiy  year. 

The  entire  frontier  is  guarded  closely.  No  special  privileges  or  rates 
of  fare  are  offered  by  the  Government  or  any  corporation  for  aiding 
emigrants,  and  these  circumstances  prevent  emigration.  There  is  no 
system  of  emigration — none  encouraged  or  assisted — ^but  Jews  and  Poles 
are  allowed  to  go  when  they  have  proper  passports. 

P.  M.  B.  YOUNG, 

Consul- Oenerah 

United  States  CoNsuLATE-GENERix, 

St  Petersburg^  August  6,  1886. 


HEiiSiisrorOBS. 

REPORT  OF  VICSCOXSUL  DONNER 

An  annual  emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  takes 
place,  and  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  1,200  people,  consisting 
chiefly  of  small  land-holders  and  agricultural  laborers.    They  emigrate 
priocipally  because  there  is  not  work  enough  for  them  at  home  and 
INirtly  also  in  order  to  escape  the  compulsory  military  service.    They 
are  all  strong  and  healthy-looking  men,  with  means  of  their  own  to  pay 
their  traveling  expenses  and  to  support  themselves  on  their  arrival  in 
die  States.    They  generally  leave  for  the  Western  States,  where  there 
18  already  a  large  colony  of  Finnish  emigrants,  and  where  they  enjoy  a 
good  reputation  as  industrious  and  well-conducted  citizens;  this  is  also 
proved  by  the  constant  remittances  of  money  to  their  relations  at  home. 
This  class  of  the  population  of  Finland  have  their  own  wooden  dwell- 
ings in  the  country,  and  live  comfortably,  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  and 
Mltfiah. 

The  emigration  is  quite  free,  and  is  neither  interfered  with  nor  assisted 
by  the  Government  or  the  corporation.  There  is  no  deportation  of 
chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons,  either  with  or  without  Government 
imL  The  emigration  from  Finland  has  existed  for  the  last  twenty  years 
at  the  average  rate  above  mentioned. 

HEBMAN  DONNEB, 
Vice  and  Acting  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Helsingfors,  July  7,  1886. 
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WARSAW. 

REPORT  OF  COXSUL  RAWJCZ. 

I  have  beeD  iuformed  by  competent  local  statisticianB  that  the  enii- 
gratiou  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  is  so  ouimj»or- 
tant  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  control  it  b^^  means  of  statistical 
tables,  and  consequently  there  is  no  emigration  statistics  being  kept 
either  by  private  or  official  persons. 

Turning  over  all  the  details  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  I  believe  that 
only  the  poorest  Jews,  carrying  on  a  retail  trade,  emigrate  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States,  being  chiefly  compelled  to  do  »o  by  the 
compulsory  military  service,  and  particularly  by  the  difficulty  of  Wm- 
ing  their  livelihood,  though  they  represent  a  sort  of  people  of  so  lim- 
ited wants  that  they  sur])ass  even  the  Chinese  in  their  extreme  fru- 
gality, feeding  merely  on  bread  and  onions.  Yet  these  Jews  when  mir- 
ried  rarely  emigrate;  and  if  they  do  so,  they  are  then  niostl3*  childless 

The  peasantry  being  prosperous  people,  do  not  leave  tbeir  lots  rf 
land ;  the  more  so  as  the  taxation  is  not  too  onerous,  and  as  there  ii 
as  yet  no  excess  in  the  population  of  this  country. 

The  Government  authorities  of  this  country  do  not  hinder  the  Chrii- 
tian  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  poorest  Jews,  from  emigratiog. 
They  do  not  aid  or  assist  emigrants,  and  the  latter,  in  onler  to  avoU 
passport  expenses,  leave  this  country  without  pjitsimrts. 

Within  this  consular  district  there  exist  neither  official  nor  primtt 
emigration  committees  resembling  those  of  Posen  or  Galicia. 

As  regards  the  Government  deportation,  only  convicted  criminals aol 
political  delinquents  are  sent  to  Siberia  and  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  Gmf' 
ernment. 

JOSEPH  RAWICZ, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

WarmtCj  May  24,  1886. 


In  his  annual  report  Consul-General  Mueller  write*— 

Before,  however,  ])aH8ing  tliiM  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  tb««v«rB> 
tTeuHiug  emigration  from  Ronmauia,  Galicia,  and  Rumian  proviDcet,  which  I  bftifvt 
to  l>e  injuriouH  to  the  interest  and  to  the  development  of  our  cooDtiy.  Tb*  da** 
people  emif^rating  from  Haid  oonntrieH,  with  Hlight  ezoeptious,  are  known  to  W  m^ 
tally  and  physically  ueglecte<l,  if  not  crippled,  notorious  invalids,  anfitted  to  pffi^ 
manual  IalM>r  or  to  earn  their  livelilxwd  by  honest  work,  nor  is  there  any  lilDrhhfii 
that  they  ever  iM'conie  educated  to  American  citizenship.  These  people,  crowa^ 
under  the  worst  influences,  hated,  despis4*d,  |K»rsecuted,  and  snppreeeed*  lack  wtf^ 
ho<Hl,  8«*lf-reliance,  and  ambition,  are  neither  disposed  to  nor  capacitaUKl  ftw  wm 
and  bari^  of  almost  any  (|unlity  to  a.HHimilate  themselves  with  American  ciTiliiiriit 
In  abs4*nce  of  the  nobler  iiistinrtM  «if  life  will  they  ever  prove  a  disagreeable  bote 
to  themselves  and  to  their  a«b»pte<l  country  ? 

It  is  an  ojM'u  secret  that  orcaniz«'d  and  Hy*t«*matir  ett'orts  are  t>eing  made  is  tit 
alM)ve-meutioned  countrien  to  p't  rid  of  the  piwir  and  helplesH  Jews  bjr  forcing  tV^ 
to  emigrate,  by  comjielling  them,  if  iummI  be.     Frt>m  information  I  leam  tbet  tbU 
gration  will  inereast-  fnuii  month  to  month.  •*onii  to  assume  more  fnnni«hible  pn 
tion,  unless  prevent iv«'  measun'M  an*  'lem^  ilevis4<! — measures  which  will  nnrtrct 
I'nited  States  against  the  e\|Htrtatioii  thith«>r  of  (lauiM^rs,  criminals,  and  scmi-li^ 
bariau.H. 

KuHMa.  AuHtria,  Turkey,  or  any  other  eountrx,  nhould  no  longer  l>r  acetuniu udiHJ f 
to  rill  theiiiselveH  at  the  expens«' of  the  l'nite«l  Staters  of  the  deirrmded  prodoctiWk 


their  own  make. 

Dkcembek  ;n.  i^-mk 
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SPAIN. 

MAIiAGA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MARSTON. 

n  answer  to  Department  circular,  ander  date  27  April  last,  npon  the 
yject  of  emigration  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States, 
ave  the  honor  to  state  that  there  is  none. 

Occasionally  you  may  find  a  yonmg  man  who  has  been  drawn  in  the 
tvemment  ^'^  quintal  (draft)  making  his  way  from  this  part  of  Spain 
avoid  serving  his  term  as  a  soldier,  because  his  family  have  not  the 
ons  of  paying  for  his  substitute,  which  all  have  the  right  to  do,  cost- 
I  about  $400;  otherwise  there  is  no  emigration  to  the  United  States 
m  this  part  of  Spain. 

These  young  men  leave  here  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
lited  States  sufficient  time  to  entitle  them  to  become  American  citi- 
es and  to  return  to  their  native  land,  but  they  almost  always,  before 
e  expiration  of  5  years,  change  their  plans,  and  having  made  friends 
i\  business  connection,  return  only  for  a  brief  visit  to  see  *'  the  old 
Iks"  and  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  finally  spend  most  if  not  all 
their  lives  in  their  adopted  country. 

There  are,  however,  some  old  men  with  families  here  who,  having 
me  to  the  United  States  30  or  40  years  ago,  prospered  in  worldly  af- 
irs,  and,  with  American  protection,  are  now  spending  their  declining 
ttrs  in  their  native  land,  and  are  enrolled  in  this  consulate,  holding 
jnerican  passports  as  American  citizens. 

SOCIAL  LEP^. 

The  general  manner  of  living  among  the  poorer  classes  is  as  follows : 
bey  have  one  or  two  rooms,  which  serve  for  everything.  As  a  rule 
eir  houses,  as  well  as  their  persons,  are  clean.  The  insides  of  the 
mses  are  ail  whitewashed,  having  brick  or  stone  floors,  and  without 
ags  in  the  window-frames.  At  night,  in  the  cold  or  rainy  season,  they 
>8e  their  windows  with  heavy  inside  wooden  shutters.  On  the  out- 
le  all  the  dwellings  are  secure,  having  an  iron  grating  covering  the 
Ddows  on  the  ground  floor,  and  many  of  them  have  the  same  protec- 
n  on  the  second  floor;  and  to  every  window  in  the  upper  story,  no 
tier  how  small  or  poor  may  be  the  house  or  family,  there  is  a  bal- 
ly,  which,  in  season,  is  covered  with  flowers  in  pots. 
Dhe  Spanish  people  are  very  slow  at  work ;  manana  (to-morrow)  is 
rays  their  time  for  commencing  a  job  of  any  kind,  but  frequently  it 
\e»  a  week  to  start  anything.  The  Spanish  house  servant  is  usually 
st  useless,  slow,  stupid,  and  but  seldom  honest  in  small  things. 
rer  hire  a  cook  who  has  a  family  if  you  do  not  wish  to  feed  them  5l. 
?he  working  classes  eat  for  breakfast  fish,  bread,  vegetables,  and 
it;  for  dinner,  a  stew  called  ^^puchero^  (composed  of  vegetables, 
k,  or  a  small  piece  of  meat  of  some  kind;  in  fact  everything  finds  its 
f  into  this  dish),  bread,  and  fruit.  The  very  poor  in  Spain  never 
te  meat  of  any  kind.  The  loaves  of  Si)anish  bread  are  made  of  dif- 
50t  sizes,  and  a  peculiarity  of  these  people  is  that  no  matter  how  poor 
Imngry  they  are,  they  will  not  accept  a  piece  of  cut  or  broken  bread; 
loaf  must  be  entire,  no  matter  how  small. 
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As  the  climate  is  so  hot  in  suinmer  ami  so  moderate  in  winter,  very 
simple  clotliinp:  is  all  that  is  requiretl,  the  servants  (female)  always 
wearing  a  li^ht  shawl  with  a  t»ilk  or  cotton  handkeivhief  orer  their 
heads,  the  cost  of  both  in  accordance  with  the  circnmstanoes  of  the 
wearer.  These  are  understood  to  mean  in  Andalasia  that  the  weairer 
is  in  service,  and  they  never  change  except  in  colors,  the  yonug  wear- 
ing gay,  bright  colors,  whereas  the  older  choose  more  somber  colors. 
The  workingman  wears  thin,  light,  cheap  clothing,  with  shoe8,  or  a  kind 
of  sandal  made  of  dax,  hemp,  or  esparto  grass,  costing  from  1  to  3  iieie- 
tas  per  pair. 

MARRIAGE. 

Regarding  the  marriage  laws,  the  customs  of  SpaoianLs  arr  vtsr)* 
curious  to  Americans.    Divorce  in  Spain  is  not  recognized. 

A  Protestant  who  marries  a  Catholic  without  the  authorized  dispen- 
sation of  the  Church,  but  is  simply  united  by  civil  process,  is  nouiii 
the  eyes  of  the  law  or  Spanish  i)eople,  legally  married. 

The  forms  of  law  in  Spain  are  very  expensive  and  exceedingly 
troublesome.  The  cost  of  adjusting  the  necessary  impers  for  marriage 
is  very  burdensome  upon  the  \yooT  people.  No  Spaniard  can  move  ii 
Spain  without  documents.  If  you  go  to  law  you  must  produce,  befim 
anything  can  be  done,  the  customary  i)er8onal  ^'  cedula^  giving  yourofr 
cui)atioD,  age,  and  whether  married  or  single,  and  residence,  and  b^M 
this  ^^cedula^  ci\n  be  obtained  you  are  compelled  to  show  that  yea  hatv 
paid  all  your  contributions  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  that  yoi 
are  hi  short  ^*a  citizen  in  good  standing." 

There  are  frequent  occurrences  in  Malaga  of  an  ancle  marrying  kii 
niece;  of  course  the  disi)en8ation  (from  the  Pope)  is  a  neceaaaiy,  Midi 
am  told,  a  costly  one.  If  the  two  or  three  cases  which  have  oome  m- 
<ler  mj-  observation,  the  feeble  or  idiotic  progeny  should  prove  an  ii- 
vincible  obstacle  to  such  a  union.  In  Malaga  there  are  plenty  of  oa^ 
ural  children,  and  it  is  by  no  means  considered  such  a  stain  on  a  inan^ 
character  as  in  the  L'nited  States.  There  are  fre<]uent  inatancea  of  itir 
rich  men  taking  their  natural  children  by  the  hand  and  e^tabliabiif 
them,  doing  everything,  in  short,  but  marrying  their  mother. 

Girls  marry  hei*e,  es])e<^ially  among  the  |)Oorer  classes,  at  from  Uii 
14  years  of  age.  In  marriages  of  the  rich  the  ^'dot^  is  ootexpeclii 
with  the  girl  as  in  nninv  other  countries. 

U.  C.  MAUSTON, 

OmmL 

UxiTED  States  Consulate, 

Malaguy  Spain,  July  23,  1SS6. 


REPORT   OF  COySUL    ISQRAHAM. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  rirnilarl  ioHtnirtcd  the  af;ent«  at  Seville  and  HnelrA  to^ 
tain  the  information  d<*Hirr<I  from  thoiM*  provinoeH.  The  af^ent  at  Hnelra  writM^W 
be  Iia.H<'x:imin4Nl  ;ill  tht'  (rovrrnment  ntatiHtirs  for  over  ten  yeam,  and  ttada  tkcfvki* 
hecn  no«*iuigratii>n  to  the  UnittMl  KtateH  from  that  province  ilnring  that  p«rM. 

The  ai;ent  at  Sevilh*  inform.s  me  that  ho  lias  twir(>  in  writing  requested  \ht  ff* 
cmor  of  8cviH('  to  fiirnirih  ittatiHtirH,  if  any.  ami  he  huH  not,  at  this  date,  rareivfdt 
reply.  He  writes  inuh'r  dato  of  July  1*J  that  h«^  waj4  advised  hy  tit«ronniilAr  < 
and  others  that  it  wan  a  matter  that  could  not  l»e  pn^HMcd  beyond  tliesnnstsf 
]iriety  the  );f»vcrnor  mi;:ht  entertain  in  nMerfUce  to  the  application. 

In  n';;ard  tit  tlio  pr(>vinr«'  nt'(*adi/,  I  addrensiHl  a  noti'  to  the  civil  govemor 
date  of  June  I,  and  not  reiM'ivini;  a  reply,  on  th<^  'iritb  of  the  saiDe  month  I  seat 
anoth«T  note,  and  receive4l  no  reply.     lu  the  mean  time  anew  gOTsmor  wnai 
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gust  20 1  addresaed  him  also  a  commanioation  oallinff  hia  attention  to  mv 
*    *    *    his  predecessor,  and  reqaested  that  I  might  be  fomisbed  with 
ics  as  soon  as  possible.    To  this  I  have  as  yet  had  no  response, 
ksbeen,  however,  practically  no  emigration  from  this  district  nor  from  this 
eun  to  the  United  States  in  recent  periods. 

i  it  best  to  obtain  the  information  direct  from  the  official  authority,  bat 
he  delay  arises  from  anwillingness  or  neslect  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
iress  the  matter  farther  unless  instructed. 

DABIUS  H.  INGRAHAM, 

Canaul, 
States  Coksulatb, 

Cadis,  August  31,  1886. 


MALTA. 

BEPORT  OF  CONSUL  WORTBINQTON. 

the  receipt  of  said  circalar  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  chief  sec- 
'  the  Malta  govemment,  asking  not  only  £or  sach  information 
ibject  as  his  office  might  afford,  but  adding  : 

e  there  are  published  statintics  and  other  information  on  the  soliject  ob- 
,Dd  I  will  be  very  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  put  me  in  the  way  of  securing 
desire  to  make  my  report  as  complete  as  exact. 

ly  to  my  note  the  chief  secretary,  under  date  of  the  10th  in- 
cites: 

to  your  letter  of  3l8t  ultimo,  I  am  desired  by  his  ezcelleDcy  the  governor 
rou  that  the  government  have  no  knowledge  of  any  emigration  hence  to 
i  States  of  America. 

lional  individual  may  have  gone  to  that  country ;  but,  if  so.  he  has  not 
t,  8o  that  the  Gk>vernment  would  have  no  means  of  tracing  his  destination. 

^ing  the  case,  and  as  I  do  not  find  in  the  circular  instructions 
)r  information  other  than  such  as  would  apply  to  "  those  seeking 
es  in  the  United  States,"  there  is,  practically,  nothing  to  re- 
a  this  consular  district  iu  reply  to  the  emigration  circular. 
)erhaps,  judging  from  the  general  condition  of  the  Maltese  who 
?.  or  rather  drift  from  this  island  to  other  countries*,  just  as  well 
Jnited  States  that  none  of  them  come  to  our  shores.  They  are 
1  told,  desirable  additions  to  the  population  of  other  states, 
dom  have  any  intention  to  remain  away  from  Malta  or  become 
nt  citizens  of  another  country.  When  they  do  emigrate  it  is  only 
ne,  onlj'  long  enough  to  accumulate  means  suflQcient  to  enable 
return  here  and  liv*e  on  the  proceeds  of  their  foreign  labor  or 
ions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  instructed  to  promote  emigration 
ta  to  the  United  States.  There  are  possibly  Maltese  who  leave 
ircrowded  island  to  better  their  conditions  and  fortunes  in  other 
lo  really  become  citizens  of  those  lands,  but  my  observation  is 
1  the  majority  of  those  "  permanent  emigrants  "  return  to  live 
a  their  native  island.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  Maltese  whom 
to  know.  He  left  a  young  wife  and  his  children  in  Malta,  and 
ing  on  diflferent  ships  settled  in  California.  He  prospered  in 
te,  but  neither  wrote  nor  remitted  money  to  his  needy  family 
e  even  married  a  California  girl  and  started  a  second  family  of 
After  a  twelve  years'  residence  in  California  he  left  the 
a  branch  of  his  family  and  returned  to  Malta  and  his  Maltese 
Ith  upwards  of  825,000.  He  was  a  rich  man  for  a  Maltese. 
■n  was  as  unexpected  to  his  Maltese  wife  as  his  departure  was 
lifomia  wife.    Being  rich,  however,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
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here.  He  ia  uow  a  proDiineut  and  respected  citizeu  aud  proiioaes  to  live 
here  till  he  dies.  He  left  his  Califoruia  family  i>oorly  off.  He  does  not 
propose  to  support  or  assist  it.    I  understand,  he  repudiates  it. 

There  are  between  <'(0,000  and  40,000  Maltese  living  in  coantries  ou 
the  Mediterranean  other  than  Malta.  As  a  general  thing  they  retain 
their  native  citizenshi)),  and  claim  on  occ*^sion  the  protection  of  th*" 
British  flag. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Malta  government  fv 
some  time,  and  annually  becomes  graver,  as  to  how  to  provide  for  the 
surplus  population  in  Malta.  A  few  years  ago  a  Maltese  colony,  undt^r 
the  auspices  of  the  government,  was  sent  to  British  Guiana,  but  it  was 
an  utter  failure,  and  most  of  the  emigrants  died  from  fevers  aud,  it  i« 
said,  homesickness.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  send  Maltew 
to  Australia  and  other  British  possessions,  but  never,  I  believe,  with 
favorable  results.  I  saw  an  article  in  a  Queensland  newspa|>er  not  loD|t 
since  which  regretted  the  introduction  of  Maltese  laborers  in  that  col* 
ony,  where  laborers  were  sorely  needed.  "  The  industry  aud  frngalitv 
of  the  Maltese  lalwrers,"  said  the  new8pai>er  mentioned,  **  may  haw 
been  correctly  reported.  They  will  work  for  wages  that  a  Qaeenslaiid 
workman  would  not  look  at.  It  is  the  'general  cussedueas'  that  per- 
vades the  Maltese  character  to  which  we  object  and  of  which  we  hiTe 
fear.'' 

So  long  as  the  Maltese  laborer  can  find  work  enough  to  sapport  hia 
in  Malta  he  prefers  to  remain  here,  though  he  accumulates  little  or 
nothing  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  rise  above  his  l>orn  condition.  Beii 
as  a  rule  very  ignorant,  and  he  is  industrious  and  frugal. 

I  conclude  that  the  clauses  that  lead  to  the  very  limited  emigntM 
of  Maltese  are  not  healthy  causes.  They  are  not  compulsory,  bat  ihtf 
savor  of  unwillingness  and  a  dread  to  enter  new  conditions. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  deportation  of  paupers  or  insane  personii 
with  or  without  government  aid,  nor  of  criminals. 

The  Malta  government  favors  emigration,  and  is  willing  to  assist  aor 
legitimate  movement  to  that  end.  And,  indee<l,  it  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Maltese  emigniitt  that  he  shall  be  "  assisted**  or  he  wool 
move. 

JOHN  WORTH IXGTOX, 

Connl, 

United  Statks  Consilatk, 

M(dta,  Junt  15,  18SG. 
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HE POUT  OF  ( oysVL  ELFWJXO. 

The  emigrants  from  Sweden  to  Anieriea  during  1S.51-'C0  were  lAjM^ 
and  during  18«)1- (m.  t»,4lM). 
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fwdng  the  first  aix  montlis  of  1885  there  were  9,403  emignuits.  '  The 
il  mimber  daring  last  year  is  not  yet  offloiaUy  pnblishra.  The  first 
months  of  the  present  year  show  a  great  increase  in  emigration,  or. 
cnrdiDg  to  the  newspapers,  17,69t3,  bnt  it  is  not  all  to  the  United 
tea,  and  about  3,000  of  these  emigrants  are  foreigners,  mostly  Fin- 
lers. 

tf*  the  classes  which  sapply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  the 
is  probably  the  largest,  if  agricultural  laborers  are  herein 
The  servants'  class,  particularly  among  the  women,  is  also 
y  large.  Otherwise  every  class  is  represented,  and  may  be  thus 
tsifled :  Servants,  laborers,  agriculturists,  mechanics,  engineers  and 
bitects,  darks,  and  merchants. 

lie  cause  of  emigration  is  the  belief  that  they  can  better  their  con- 
on,  and  probably  also  a  fondness  for  an  adventurous  life.  There  are 
politieal  causes,  nor  is  it  onerous  taxation,  nor  a  surplus  popular 
I.  Here  is,  to  be  sure,  compulsory  military  service,  bnt  as  it  amounts 
mly  thirty  days,  or  fifteen  days  of  service  at  age  of  twenty-one  years 

I  fifteen  days  at  twenty-two,  this  cannot  be  the  cause,  particularly 
)very  one  after  twenty-two  years  of  age,  since  the  military  service 
inished,  is  tree  to  go  wherever  he  pleases.  Next  year,  however,  a 
'  will  go  in  operation  by  which  the  time  of  actual  service  will  be  ex- 
ded  to  forty-two  days  for  the  two  years.  A  main  cause  of  emigra- 
i  is  the  fact  that  so  many  have  emigrated,  and  these  are  constantly 
iting  home  asking  their  friends  to  follow,  and  also  sending  them 
lets  or  money  to  go  over  with. 

Phe  pauperism  of  this  country  is  not  excessively  large.  The  number 
paupers  was,  in  the  year  1884,  in  the  country,  4.88  per  cent,  of  the 
mlation,  and  in  the  cities  0.06  per  cent,  or  for  the  whole  country  4.87 
f  cent.  The  total  population  of  the  country  was  4^565,668  in  1880, 
vhich  1,238,126  were  land-owners,  and  the  total  agricultural  popula- 
Q  was  2,342,904.  The  tptal  of  the  industrial  population,  or  those 
it  belonged  to  saw- mills,  mines,  iron  works,  textile-mills,  &c.,  were 
1,866.  Those  belonging  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation 
land,  &c.,  222,291,  and  those  to  the  administration,  to  the  army  and 
Fy,  clergy,  &c.,  206,693,  &c. 

the  total  number  of  marriages  were,  in  1884,  30,200,  and  those  dis- 
ved  ihrongh  divorce  in  the  same  year  241.  Number  of  children  bom 
1884  was  138,754,  of  which  14,183  were  illegitimate.  In  the  city  of 
)ckholm  were  29.3  per  cent,  illegitimate.  With  Government  aid  noth- 
^has  been  done  towards  deportotion  of  chronic  paupers  or  criminals, 

I I  have  heard  of  a  few  cases  where  a  community  has  given  money  to 
apers  to  go  off  to  America  and  not  be  a  burden  to  them.  Also  phil- ' 
thropic  societies  for  the  relief  of  liberated  criminals  have  paid  the 
ssage  to  America  for  such,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  practices  now 
Le  place  any  longer.  Two  such  societies  have  even  asked  me  to  help 
nn  to  get  the  criminal  a  start  in  America.  The  law  of  reshipping  aU 
di  cases  has  undoubtedly  put  a  stop  to  these  practices. 

rhe  Swedish  (Government  has  done  what  it  could  to  stop  emigration, 
Jiat  a  law,  which  went  in  operation  last  year,  decrees  that  no  one  can 
f  a  ticket  for  America  or  Australia'  without  first  producing  a  certif- 
te  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  leave  a  wife  or  children  unprovided 
or  unpaid  debts,  but  that  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  going  to 
r  other  foreign  place  in  Europe— to  Copenhagen,  for  instance — and 
curing  a  passage  ticket. 
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I  do  not  think  that  any  special  privileged  or  rates  of  fkre  oflbred  by 
Governments  or  corporations  to  induce  emigration  have  much  aftdcd 
there  the  emigration  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States. 

NERE  A.  ELFWING, 

OmtwL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Stockkolmy  August  18,  1886. 


SWITZERLAND. 


REPORT  OF  COySULGEXERAL  WINCBEgTBR. 

Referring  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  dated  April  27th  oltBM^ 
and  received  on  the  15th  instant,  this  consulate-general  would  state  tkM 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  very  full  or  satisfactory  report  on  emigntifli 
and  the  various  conditions  relating  to  and  affecting  the  same  in  Svji- 
zerland.  The  machinery  of  the  Swiss  Government,  national  andca* 
tonal,  is  very  simple,  limited,  and  economical.  The  investigntioa  lil 
statistics  of  the  questions  embraced  in  the  circular  do  not  apprortaMl 
those  of  the  United  States  in  extent,  deUiil,  or  accuracy. 

Emigration  from  Switzerland  was  for  some  time  on  the  dedioe,  btf 
showed  a  stea<ly  and  marked  increase  from  187d  to  1883,  inclusive;  ttai 
a  very  heavy  decline  during  1884  and  1885.  From  1873  to  1885  tkl 
emigration  to  the  United  States  was  as  follows  : 


Year. 


Naaiber. 


Year. 


Namber. 


Y«v. 


1873 1  3,4«0 

1874 ;  l.Wl 

1875 H66 

1876 1  l.Cll 

1877 1.0*.'7 


1878 1,602 

1«»79 2,904 

\i^M 5.71*2 

IKMl 9.Q9« 

18a2 11,U«9 


I8i*3 VLm\ 

\m %m 
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Tlie  numlKT  of  emigrants  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  Crs 
1873  to  18S5,  both  itx^lusivo,  was  65vi'32  ;  emigration  to  all  other  eM 
tries  for  the  same  period,  15,242 ;  total,  80,574 — 80  per  cent,  goiflf  H] 
the  United  States. 

From  July  1,  1870,  to  June  30, 1884,  the  various  classes  wen  np^ 
sented  as  follows : 


Occupation. 


Xumber. 


Fiirnivn  and  laborern 14,410 

MiHer« 'SM 

B4ker»  WAT* 

Bntrhern  fin'A 

WxvvtvTn    iMn) 

(rardeDtTii L';"i 

Tailom  aod  tailoroaM'S 1.  'J41 

SLuemakcrM ivn 

lUrtMT** "77 

WMKlif  rit  anil  washe rw«»uiHn M 

Stouf-cntt^rn 101 

MaMiDH TkVI 

( 'jriM-nt^rti,  Juinn  h,  and  cl*'-ier«  1.  .SiCt 

LocKumitliM           4<M 

r.iintrra '13,\\ 

narui^itA-niakeni l.Vl 

Tinurrn '  11h> 

Coo|»eni 140 


Ooca|»tiOB. 


Printeni 

IVvikbindcni , 

Spinncniand  wearera , 

Knjl»rt»idorrri» 

I)v«-ii»     

W.iti'ltmakera 

M:M-hiiii'  fnizini'«T»  and  ttrhDolftflat 

Mi-chanira 

Sniitliti  

raiLiirnKhtii    

CI.rl.*     

Sa'o  III  ktN>|M*ni  

Ti  ftlll-^fiTP*    

I'renrber*     

TrarbtiH 

U'tNMlrngrareni 

NuiIm^ 

S«'Tvanfi» 

Siadi-nu 
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>verage  year  shows  the  perceutage  of  the  trade  classes  to  be :  Pro- 
,  50  per  cent. ;  industries,  20  per  cent. ;  commerce,  3.9  per  cent. ; 
Ed  service,  3  per  cent. ;  without  specification,  22  per  cent 
causes  of  emigration  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  are 
>und  more  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  are  chiefly  its  cheap 
tile  lands,  high  wages,  and  the  broader  field  and  superior  oppor- 
s  for  obtaining  competence  and  wealth. 

masses  of  the  Swiss,  as  the  result  of  a  very  ez<  client  system  of 
Isory  public  education,  are  well  informed,  observant,  and  sus- 
e  to  the  influences  indicated. 

e  are  contributory  causes  in  Switzerland  .not  to  be  overlooked 
sical  respects  it  is  not  a  bountiful  motherland.  Neither  the  ch- 
or  the  soil  is  good  for  agriculture.  It  is  only  by  persistent,  in 
ble  toil  and  strict  irugaUty  that  the  peasants  can  win  a  scant 
ence.  Yet  the  best  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
\t  can  do.  Everywhere  are  seen  the  proofii  of  active  thought. 
1,  economy,  a  ready  hand,  and  all  the  evidence  of  prosperity  in  a 
way. 

area  of  the  country  is  41,488  square  kilometers,  or  15,992  English 
miles,  giving  an  average  density  of  population  of  177  per  Eng- 
aare  mile.    This  density  varies  from  24  in  the  Grisons  to  932  in 
iton  of  Creneva,  per  square  mile. 

ty  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  glaciers,  lakes, 
rers.  Of  the  total,  only  51  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation, 
population  dwell  mostly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages, 
>eing  only  five  towns  with  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  Of  the 
opulation  by  the  census  of  December,  1880,  2,846,102,  of  whom 
26  were  males  and  1,451,476  females,  there  were  engaged  in  agri- 
t  and  dairy  farming  1,138,678,  in  manufacturing  industry  976,^2, 
imcrce  206,003,  in  transportation  112,440,  in  the  public  service 
,  living  on  incomes  and  peusious  56,055,  alimentation  86,837,  and 
without  a  calling,  the  remainder  composed  of  mining,  silk  cult- 
e  chase,  and  the  professions. 

5  districts  are  entirely  pastoral ;  not  a  plow  is  to  be  found  in  them ; 
•  are  fruits  or  vegetables  cultivated.  Whilst  there  is  perhaps  no 
y  more  carefully  tilled,  it  lias  profited  but  little  from  modern  in- 
is.  The  implements  of  husbandry  in  general  use  are  of  quite  a 
ive  fashion.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  results  are  obtained  by  a  pa- 
iq)enditure  of  manual  toil. 

it  attention  is  paid  to  forest  culture.  The  rocky  mountain  side 
e  to  support  a«  many  trees  as  could  possibly  grow  together  on 
K5e  devoted  to  them,  and  each  individual  tree  is  carefully  looked 
nd  scientifically  pruned  and  trained,  so  that  they  shall  not  in- 
with  each  other,  but  each  has  its  fair  share  of  space  and  light. 
\  work  nature  aids  man's  labor  and  thought  by  giving  to  the 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  between  the  frequent  storms  and 
-8  abundant  floods  of  sunlight  and  warmth.  It  is  this  that  on 
antain  sides  enables  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  to  a  considera- 
d  on  what  apparently^is  little  more  than  a  barren  rock.* 
^ration  is  of  course  stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the  activity  and 
of  emigration  agencies,  of  which  there  are  370  located  in  Switz- 
;  the  pecuniary  assistance  doubtless  extended  in  some  cases  by 
kgents  and  the  special  rates  offered  by  competing  steamship  lines 
iitional  inducements. 


rie«  of  reports  on  Swiss  Forestry  is  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  74,  Feb- 
8!57,  p.  426. 
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The  federal  and  cantonal  governments  do  not  interfere  with  ei 
tion  either  in  the  way  of  restriction  or  encouragement,  and  haT 
forml}'  declined  to  engage  in  any  colonizing  schemes. 

Previous  to  1881  there  was  mnch  complaint  of  objectionable  anc 
sisted  "  emigration  to  the  United  States,  but  in  Annl,  1881,  there 
into  effect  a  law,  passed  by  the  Swiss  Government,  forbidding  ^^i 
to  forward  persons  to  whom  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the; 
grate  prohibit  the  entry." 

It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  this  law  appears  to  be  faithfully  ao 
ergeticall^'  inforced  by  the  Swiss  officials,  and  observed  by  the  a 
to  an  extent  that  proijiises  to  remove  the  evil  entirely. 

No  case  of  objectionable  or  '^assisted"  emigration  has  oome  t 
the  knowledge  of  this  consulate-general  since  July,  1885. 

Compulsory  military  service  cannot  be  said  to  esercise  any  mi 
intiuence  on  emigration  from  Switzerland.  This  service  is  not  dis 
ful  or  burdensome,  partly  from  the  natural  military  qualities  < 
Swiss  and  partly  from  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  drill  in  t 
rious  national  and  public  schools. 

Stated  as  a  broad  principle,  the  liability  to  military  service  In  i 
erland  commences  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  ceases  at  the  age  of 
four. 

The  first  twelve  years  are  passed  in  the  ^lite  or  first  line,  and  th 
twelve  in  the  landwehr.  Practically,  the  term  of  service  in  the  An 
has  been  reduced  to  eight  ^'ears,  and  the  men  com]>osing  it  are  oom] 
to  attend  annually  for  a  few  days  to  undergo  inspection  and  drilL 
second  line,  or  landwehr,  have  no  exercises,  but  merely  an  anno 
spection  of  arms.  Every  Swiss  who  does  not  )>erform  military  ti 
personally  is  subject  to  an  annual  exemption  tax.  This  tax  codm 
a  personal  charge  of  0  francs,  or  81.16,  and  a  supplementary  tAx  ii 
portion  to  fortune  or  income.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  the  sqd 
for  which  one  individual  is  liable  to  exceed  .%000  francs,  or  #579 
no  fortune  under  1,000  francs,  or  $193,  is  liable  to  the  tax;  and  600 £ 
or  $115.80,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  net  income  of  every  fieraoi 
is  liable.  It  is  true  that  since  the  war  against  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  Confederation  furnished  a  contingent  of  15,000  to  the  alliea,  S« 
land  has  not  been  called  on  to  <lraw  the  sword,  and  there  are  i90ii» 
protest  against  what  they  term  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money  aiK 
expended  ou  its  armed  forces;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  very  larg 
jority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of,  and  cheerfully  comply  with,  t 
quirements  of  the  military  service,  mindful  of  the  warning  contaii 
the  reply  of  the  chancA^llor  of  the  German  Empire,  who,  when  aal 
1870  to  what  extent  Swiss  neutrality  would  be  respected,  said,  •*! 
extent  to  which  you  yourselves  respect  the  device  of  the  Sootti«h 
of  the  Thistle — ^Xemo  me  impune  lacensit.^^ 

The  subject  of  military  service  has  lK»en  dwelt  upon  at  some  k 
for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  most  (conspicuous  cause  of  emigration  geo 
from  Eiiroi>e  to  the  United  Stiites. 

Taxation  in  Switzerlaud  is  not  onen)ns.  The  statistics  as  to  mm 
and  divoriM',  rhiUlriMi  natural  and  h^^it.in/hte,  present  no  QDOsa 
striking  features.  In  1SS:J  tht'  births  wert»  81,974;  deaths,  5l 
marria«:es,  19,011.").  Ot'  the  births  .17  |K»r  cent,  were  still-bom,  ai 
illegitimate  an  avi^ra^e  of  4..")  per  ornt. 

The  laws  of  Switzerland  as  to  marriage,  tlivorce,  descent,  and  ' 
button  of  pro])erty,  and  as  to  all  social  questions,  are  substantii 
Federal  enactment,  are  liberal,  enlightened,  and  ik)h«6SS  no  el 
affecting  emigration. 
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The  msgority  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  aud  dairy  farming  are 
omfortably  housed,  and  are  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  suitable 
lothing  and  sufficient  wholesome  diet,  pork,  fresh  and  cured,  smoked 
leef,  or  sometimes  called  ^^  mummy  beef,"  potatoes,  cheese,  milk,  butter, 
>read«  and  a  thin  wine  of  his  own  production,  are  the  principal  articles 
f  food. 

The  poorer  classes  of  people  subsist  on  food  of  a  much  inferior  quality 
nd  limited  quantity.  Meager  cheese,  the  curd  that  rises  on  the  heat- 
Dg,  after  the  first  curd  for  the  cheese  has  been  removed,  black  rye 
>read,  potatoes,  soup  from  rice  or  flour,  a  very  weak  dilution  of  coffee, 
nd  potato  spirits  (a  most  pernicious  distillation),  constitute  the  normal 
are  of  the  laboring  masses.  Fresh  meat  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ar- 
icle  of  consumption.  It  is  confined  to  a  ver^'  small  class;  and  the  nu- 
[leroos  large  public  houses  are  a  great  and  growing  source  of  revenue 
o  Switzerland. 

The  laboring  man  manages  his  scant  and  indifferent  food  to  the  best 
dvantage,  partaking  of  it  frequently.  In  addition  to  the  usual  three 
^l^ar  meals,  he  has  a  lunch  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  dinner 
nd  sapper,  and  then  again  before  retiring  to  his  slumbers. 

As  to  strikes,  they  have  never  had  any  organized  existence  or  influence 
a  Switzerland,  therefore  could  not  have  entered  into  the  question  of  emi- 
^tion. 

With  a  few  sporadic,  insignificant  symptoms,  Switzerland  has  been 
(zempt  from  the  great,  widespread  labor  unrest  that  has  so  alarmingly 
irevailed  throughout  Europe  and  the  Cnited  States. 

The  snbdivision  of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors, 
irr  the  most  part  energetic,  industrious  cultivators  of  their  own  hold- 
fkgSj  largely  contributes  to  render  the  Swiss  people  a  happy  and  cou- 
nted people.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  so  extensively  divided  among 
he  population  that  it  is  estimated  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  pro- 
ffietors,  representing  a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

There  is  no  country  whose  laws  afibrd  greater  fiicilities  for  the  acqui- 
ition  and  transfer  of  land.  The  general  tendency  is  to  discourage 
be  centralization  or  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  a  few  hands 
nd  to  promote  small  farming  as  the  best  parent  of  general  public  con- 
eDtment,  happiness,  and  thrift. 

Hiis  diffusion  of  landed  property  in  Switzerland  tends  to  give  a  great 
lerfectiou  to  many  social  arrangements. 

In  the  most  insignificant  hamlets  and  villages  there  will  usually  be 
JMind  a  post-office,  a  regularly-appointed  watchman  by  night,  public 
imntains,  a  market  place,  and  a  fire  engine,  in  the  use  of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  exercised. 

There  are  in  Switzerland  no  instances  of  great  wealth,  no  appearance 
f  great  ease  and  luxury,  no  rich  and  splendid  aristocracy,  but  almost 
nrery  head  of  a  family,  however  humble  his  circumstances,  possesses  a 
MKoe  belonging  to  him  in  fee,  with  all  of  its  civilizing  influences.  Pau- 
lerism  as  an  institution  is  scarcely  known. 

There  is  pinching,  bnt  little  aetual  distress  among  the  industrious 
loor.  As  to  those  whose  trade  is  poverty  they  are  about  the  same 
Ferrwhere,  neither  worse  off  or  better  off  in  any  country-. 

The  absence  of  any  grinding  poverty  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the 
stunBd  independence  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  their  industrious  hab- 
'Mf  simple  methods  of  living,  and  shrewdness  in  business.  Then,  their 
mnate  is  one  that  tends  to  brace  aud  nerve  to  exertion,  while  the  long 
bnggle  which  they  have  been  forced  to  keep  up  in  order  to  hold  their 
wn  for  centaries  past  has  given  the  people  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  which 
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largely  saves  them  at  least  from  pauperism.  If  they  were  as  wastefii], 
careless,  and  improvideut  as  oar  wages  supported  class  the  ibex  and 
chamois  might  soon  return  to  the  valley. 

The  Swiss  are  known  to  be  ingenious  in  many  kinds  of  workmanship, 
specially  in  wood-carving  clock-making,  and  embroidery.  They  are 
keen  not  only  in  getting,  but  in  keeping  their  money.  An  old  proTerb 
says,  ^*It  requires  ten  Jews  to  cheat  a  Swiss,  and  ten  Swiss  to  cheat  a 
Genoese.'^  They  present  a  remarkable  and  undisturbed  type  of  old 
provincial  life,  with  many  curious  survivals  of  customs  and  traditkNia^ 
a  deep  distrust  of  innovation  and  what  is  new,  adhering  to  a  primitive 
way  of  doing  the  simplest  things. 

Industry,  forethought,  self-supporting  energy,  and  reciprocal  dispo- 
sitions to  neighborly  help  pervade  the  population.  Brave,  enduriDC, 
patient,  law-abiding,  kindly  contented  in  the  practice  of  their  sinpfe 
forms  of  life  and  faith,  it  may  be  truly  said : 

Yet  8tiII  e'en  here  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
RedreM  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm : 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hat,  his  feast  though  small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all. 

All  the  statistics  in  this  report  cover  the  whole  of  Switzerland 

BOYD  WINCHESTER 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berne,  May  22,  1880. 


BASLE. 

REPORT  OF  COySCL  GIFFORD. 

The  movement  of  population  in  Switzerland  is  very  active.  WithhM 
than  3,(MNK00()  inhabitants  it  has  sent  L'.'U.CKK)  of  its  children  to  ottar 
lands,  while  it  has  received  almost  an  e(]ual  number  from  the adjoinni 
conntries  in  return.  Thus  the  7  per  eent.  of  loss  is  compensated  ^ 
immifj^ration.  The  eniip'ation  is  largely  fn)m  the  agricultaral  regkn 
the  narrow  but  fertile  valleys  lyin;:  in  the  midst  of  the  moan  tain  cbiiM 
of  the  Al))s  and  the  Jura,  where  the  natural  increase  of  popnlatioo 
find  no  adequate  support  on  the  timorously  limited  cultivable 
1  mmi^ration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  industrial.  The  manufacturing  Com 
are  full  of  (jennans,  who  find  liere  l>etter  wages  and  shorter  hoon  if 
labor  than  at  home.  The  Italian  element  of  the  i)opnlatiou  also  iuemM 
yearly. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were  83,821  persons  of  Swiss  birth 
living  in  the  United  States,  anumlH*r  whi(*hha.s  since  increased,  acrof'' 
ing  to  the  emigration  statistics,  to  over  12().U(H),  children  of  Swiss  pamit 
born  in  the  United  States  not  included.  Three  distinct  natiooalitili 
an*  represented  in  this  number:  The  French  from  the  cantons  of  Wd* 
lis,  Waiidt,  Neueuburg,  and  Geneva;  the  Italians  from  Tessin,  andtto 
(rermans  from  the  other  cantons.  The  last  giMierally  predominate. 
are  for  the  most  part  I^rotestants,  wliili*  the  French  ami  Italian 
ing  i)eople  an*  Catliohcs. 

Organized  and  sueeesstul  euiigration  from  Switzerland  to  theUvMliJ 
States  is  comparatively  retrent.     Tlie  colony  established  at  Pnrrj* 
South  Carolina,  in  17.S1,  found  the  climate  unfavorable,  r^i  wholly 4ii 
peai-ed.     From  that  time  till  the  great  famine  in  Switzerland  in  1817 
efl'ort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  rid  the  country  of  its  i  nrpias 
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1  by  encouraglDg  emigratioD  to  the  United  States.  Many  individaals 
oe,  however,  and  some  of  them,  like  Gallatin,  a  native  of  Geneva, 
o  followed  Lafayette,  and  afterwards  Jacob  Sutter,  the  discoverer  of 
d  in  California,  Hassler,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  Agassiz,  from  the 
iton  of  Neuchatel,  became  distinguished  men  in  their  adopted  country. 
assiz's  canton  is,  in  fact,  renowned  for  the  activity  and  success  of  its 
IB  in  other  lands,  so  that  there  is  a  humorous  saying  to  the  effect  that 
bing  of  importance  can  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
*,  presence  of  a  representative  from  this  little  state. 
The  great  famine  of  1817  was  the  occasion  of  sending  off*  the  first  per- 
nent  colonists.  In  this  year  was  fouDded  Switzerland,  now  called 
itzer^iu  Monroe  County,  Ohio,  the  inhabitants  of  which  devote  them- 
ves  to  fanning  and  stock  raising,  as  in  their  old  homes.  Descendants 
the  members  of  an  unfortunate  colony  which  in  1820  was  induced  to 
tie  on  the  Red  River,  in  Canada,  by  the  persuasion  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
J  still  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  Northwestern  States,  whither  they 
(I  after  suffering  the  greatest  hardships.  These  colonists  were  from 
leinfelden,  near  Basle,  and  embarked,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
Rotterdam,  after  descending  the  Rhine  in  small  boats.  Bernstadt, 
Kentucky,  was  founded  by  settlers  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  as  its 
me  indicates,  and  is  reported  to  be  a  flourishing  town.  The  inhabit- 
its  of  Highland,  111.,  came  from  Lucerne  in  1838.  Griitli,  a  represent- 
ive  Swiss  colony  in  East  Tennessee,  has  sixty  families  engaged  in  the 
Iture  of  fruit  and  wine.  Tell  City,  on  the  ()hio,  was  founded  in  1859 
'  Swiss  i)eople  who  had  collected  there  from  different  parts  of  the 
Diteil  States.  It  now  contains  over  2,000  inhabitants,  whose  prin- 
[)al  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  furniture. 
In  1845  the  canton  of  Glarus  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Wisconsin 
r  the  purpose  of  giving  a  houie  to  such  of  its  citizens  as  had  hoeu  re- 
Kxd  to  poverty'  by  a  succession  of  poor  crops  and  continued  business 
pn*ssion.  This  settlement,  which  was  called  New  Glarus,  has  now 
out  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Swiss  settlement  at  San  Luis  Ohispo,  in 
»athern  California,  contains  about  500  inhabitants,  nearly  all  from  the 
Dton  of  Tessin,  who  are  engaged  in  dairying.  Tlie  colony  of  New 
ritzerland,  in  Georgia,  is  not  very  prosperous  by  reason  of  dissensions 
long  its  members.  The  cloister  of  Engelberg  bas  established  a  set- 
ment  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  in  Oregon,  which  is  also  called  En- 
Iberg. 

[t  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  presumed  120,000  persons  of  Swiss 
th  now  residing  in  the  United  States,  a  considerable  number  are  set- 
d  in  colonies,  and  that  their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  dairyings 
i  vine-growing. 

CAUSES   OF  EMIGRATION. 

Che  emigration  from  the  agricultural  portions  of  this  consular  district 
caused  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  land  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  in- 
asioK  population,  a  state  of  things  much  aggravated  by  the  poor 
rps  of  a  series  of  years  before  1885.  The  few  factory  operatives  who 
It  the  ribbon-looms  of  Basle  or  the  watch  manufactories  of  Chauxde- 
ids  for  similar  establishments  or  occupations  in  the  United  States 
i  impelled  by  the  low  rate  of  wages  by  German  competition  at  home, 
I,  exceptionally,  by  the  difficulties  in  which  their  conduct  has  in- 
Ted  theuD.  General  causes  influencing  both  classes  are  the  repre- 
[tations  of  saccessfal  relations  or  friends  already  established  in 
lerica,  and  the  incessant  efforts  of  a  very  large  number  of  emigrant 
mts,  who  leave  no  persuasion  untried  to  induce  the  peasants  to  quit 
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their  homes.  Id  the  cantons  embraced  in  part  in  this  district  the  n 
of  these  agencies  and  subagencies  is  as  follows :  Baale  City,  18 ; 
Country,!  ;  Berne,  70;  Aargau,  51 ;  Solothurn,  10;  Neuenburg,  5 
155— almost  double  the  number  existing  in  the  same  cantons  foni 
ago.  The  chief  agencies  in  this  city  are  also  representatives 
French,  Belgian,  and  English  steamship  lines,  and  offer  faciliti 
inducements  which  are  certainly  calculated  to  diminish  the  n 
anxieties  of  emigrants  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  so  long  a  jo 
Friday  morning's  direct  trains  leave  Basle  for  Havre  and  An 
and  special  cars  with  comfortable  arrangements  for  the  care  of  el 
and  the  procuring  of  food  are  provided  for  persons  intending 
bark  at  the  former  port.  Employ(^*s  of  the  agents  accompany  the 
while  other  representatives  meet  the  emigrants  at  Castle  Gardei 
Formerly  emigrant  agents  were  not  in  good  repute  in  Switzeri 
being  alleged  that  they  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  their  < 
to  extort  money  and  otherwise  deceive  and  misuse  them.  Thei 
even  designated  by  the  name  of  SeelenverkauferiSLud  Bauem/at^ger 
sellers  and  peasant  catchers) ;  but  the  Swiss  Government  having 
the  matter  of  emigration  into  its  own  hand,  so  far  as  su]>ervi8ion  f 
purpose  of  protecting  its  citizens  is  concerned,  complaints  are  mac 
frequently  heard  and  the  agents  seem  to  be  honorable  men. 

OCCUPATION  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

So  far  as  absolute  numbers  are  concerned  farmers  and  agrici 
laborers  constitute  the  largest  class  of  emigrants  to  the  United  S 
indeed,  they  outnumber  all  others  taken  together  if  the  various  bn 
of  dairying  be  considered  as  belonging  to  agricultural  prodocti 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  of  occupations.  On  the  other 
considering  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  ]>ersons  engaged  in  t 
ferent  trades  who  emigrate  to  the  UiiitHl  States,  it  is  found  that 
ers  furnish  the  largest  contingent.  The  following  statement,  p« 
by  James  Duner,  of  the  Swiss  statistical  bureau,  shows  the  ai 
number  of  emigrants  who  for  every  one  thousan<l  )>ersons  enga, 
the  respective  trades  named  repair  yearly  to  the  Uniteii  States  : 

Occupation.  No.  Occapatioci. 


iSeer  brewers 12   ,  Book-bindert 

Butchers 10      Millers 

Bakers 7    I  Co«ipers 

Painters  7      MaMons 

Gardeners 0      l*rlnt««rs 

Barbers 6      Shot-makers ... 

Saddlers 6      Dveni 

Smiths 6      Cartwriehts 

CarpenterM  and  joiners 5      StuDo-aiaM>ns 

Wood-carvers  and  sculptors 5      C'lerjjymeu 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  Table  I II  that  the  leading  meekl 
industries  of  this  consular  distrirt,  /.  c,  the  manufacture  of  silk  ifl 
at  Basle,  and  of  watches  at  Chauxdrionds,  Lode,  St.  Imier.  and  < 
towns  in  the  canton  of  Neufiihur;:,  furnish  remarkably  few  emtp 
The  low  wages  paid  silk-weavers  and  their  large  families  oi^erat* 
natural  check  on  displacement.  There  is  no  disposition  to  aidtkf 
this  direction,  as  sometimes  happens  in  reference  to  agricuUnndl 
ers  and  i)Oor  farmers,  for  their  niunl)ers  are  not  suflicient  ford 
mands  of  production,  and  large  numbers  of  Germans  oome  yctil] 
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rlaiid  to  flDd  employment  in  the  factories.  The  limited  namber 
weavers  who  have  emi^ated  has  been  made  ap  in  some  measure 
>d  workmen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  business  has  been  of  great 
ice  in  establishing  that  now  flourishing  indnKtr3'  in  our  country. 

CHABACTEB  AND  RESOURCES  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

matter  of  course,  it  is  not  in  general  the  richest  and  most  intelli- 
habitants  of  any  country  who  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
larly  the  case  with  Switzerland,  where  the  love  of  country  is  so 
stnd  the  attachment  to  home  so  deeply  implanted  that  only  abso- 
sessity,  or  an  unusually  strong  tendency  to  wander,  can  tempt  the 
to  quit  their  native  villages.  Accordingly  the  emigrants  firom 
land  are  far  oftener  than  otherwise  poor  and  sometimes  illiier- 
spite  of  the  excellent  common-school  system  at  present  estab- 
n  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  in  the  latter  respect  they 
superior  to  emigrants  from  several  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
small  farmers,  who  emigrate  in  considerable  numbers,  possess 
»rtunes.  The  leading  emigrant  agent  of  Switzerland,  whose  head- 
s  are  at  Basle,  informs  me  that  his  house  remits  about  $400,000 

0  the  United  States  on  account  of  emigrants,  some  of  whom  take 
em  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  As  the  agency  in  ques- 
wards  emigrants  from  all  the  northern  part  of  the  countj^,  it 
assumed  that  the  gross  sum  above  mentioned  constitutes  no  in- 
rable  part  of  the  entire  fortune  of  Switzerland's  annual  contingent 
3rs  in  America. 

comparatively  small  number  of  artisans  who  leave  the  country 
ith  them  little  more  than  is  necessary  to  defiray  their  expenses 
place  of  destination ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  agricultural 
$.  Here  the  former  earn  on  an  average  $3.86  a  week  for  65  hours 
',  and  their  ordinary  diet  is  bread  with  coffee  twice  or  three  times 
nth  meat  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  agricultural 
i  earn  30  cents  a  day  with  board  and  lodging,  or,  when  hired  by 
p,  $70  for  the  twelve  months.  For  the  women  laborers  in  the 
rho  are  numerous,  the  compensation  is  lower  still,  amounting  on 
age,  when  they  ai*e  hired  by  the  year,  to  only  77  cents  a  week, 
their  board  and  lodging.  The  hours  of  labor  for  agricultural 
\  of  both  sexes  are  of  course  indefinite. 

$pect  to  morals  the  people  who  leave  the  rural  districts  of  Switz- 
for  America  are  in  general  praiseworthy.  Their  principal  vice, 
hey  have  in  common  with  the  artisan  class,  is  intemperance  in 
of  spirits.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  distil- 
'hich  afford  an  extremely  cheap  stimulant  that  offers  an  irresist- 
iptation  to  poor  people  whose  means  do  not  enable  them  to  pro- 
sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  nourishment.  The  schnapps 
n  this  country  an  evil  of  extreme  gravity,  and  one  which  is  al- 
clusively  confined  to  the  class  of  the  population  from  which  em- 
is  drawn.  The  very  women  and  children  are  sometimes  addicted 
some  cases  from  supposed  necessity,  l^o  doubt  the  changed  con- 
>f  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  food  can  be  ob- 
8  a  substitute  for  stimulants,  may  mitigate  this  unhappy  inclina- 

lothing  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  is  decent,  but  is 
to  the  strictly  necessary,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.    The 

1  the  universal  badge  of  the  laborer,  and  only  the  fortunate  few 
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can  afford  a  "  Suuilay  suit.''    The  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  for  both  sexes. 

The  housing  of  the  workingmen's  families  in  Basle  is  not  always  ail*»- 
quate  to  the  requirements  of  either  comfort  or  health,  as  may  be  'iudgm 
from  the  fact  that  8,388  households  occupy  lodgings  comprised  of  1n»ui 
one  to  three  rooms,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  families  comprise' 
four  or  more  persons,  and  that  several  hundred  of  them  are  n)a4le  up«f 
from  eight  to  tifteen  members  each.  In  short,  the  cases  of  I'xtrpoie 
poverty  are  numerous,  and  are  i>articularly  noteworthy  in  these  crowded 
homes  where  the  housewife's  absence  in  the  factory  diiiin;;  tin*  greatK 
part  of  the  day,  necessarily  results  in  a  state ot  contusion  ami  disconiforr. 

The  morals  of  the  emigrants  do  not  diller  greatly  fn»ni  those  of  tbr 
population  at  large,  the  character  of  the  working  people  being  in  thi« 
respect  as  good  as  that  of  the  commercial  and  capitalist  classes.    And 
as  comparetl  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  European  countries  the  Srai 
are  a  moral  people.    The  somewhat  lower  moral  average  of  the  em- 
grants  is  aceounted  for  by  a  cvrtain  number  of  vicious  |K^rsonii  vImv 
becoming  burdensome  either  to   their  families  or  to  the   public,  are 
shipped  beyond  theseas.  The  majority  of  such  individuals  were  fonner(j 
sent  to  the  United  States,  sometimes  by  tJie  direct  action  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  cantonal  or  communal  governments.    But  the  mnl 
vigorous  ])rotective  action  of  the  American  authorities  has  apimmitff 
diminished  the  deportation  of  both  criminals  and  pau]>ers.   Atteiupttf  dT 
this  kind  which  now  occur  are  ccmducted  with  such  circumsiiectioD ai 
generally  to  esirape  attention  until  they  have  actually  suceeeded.    Tilt 
increase  of  emigration  to  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confederation, el«^ 
where  referred  to,  has  also  diminished  these  unwelcome  sidditioD«to 
our  )>opulation.     In  a  recent  aggregated  c^se  of  de|>ortatiori  of  a  crinh 
inal  by  a  commune,  it  was  found  on  investigation  by  this  cousQlate  rlut 
South  Americii  was  the  convict's  destination.     But  this  outlet  for  vice 
will  soon  be  closed,  as  theCiovernment  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  ap]H)iDted 
emigrant  commissioners  to  l)e  stationed  at  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Mir- 
seilles,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  prevent  the  siiipment  of  Euruj^eanii- 
valids,  criminals,  and  paupers  to  that  country. 

The  elements  of  Swiss  ]>o]mlation  which  are  most  to  be  dreaded  «io 
not  reach  America  as  emigrants  in  the  steerage,  but  as  passengers ia 
the  first  cabin.  Tln'y  are  men  of  means  whose  vices,  sometimes  of  aa 
ignoble  tyi»e  inconceivable  in  the  United  States,  havesubjiH*te<l  themfia 
prostM'ution  or  punishment,  and  who  lly  across  the  ocean  to  escafiette 
penalty  of  their  crimes  or  the  ignominy  that  awaits  them  at  theexpiia- 
tion  of  their  term  of  service.  The  corrupting  influence  of  ont»  Mck 
felon  who  has  the  means  of  business  and  so<*iaI  success  at  his  disiioaal 
must  greatly  outweigh  that  of  a  score  of  ordinary  thieves  or  vugabiHidk 
Happily  the  class  referred  to  is  not  numerous,  the  gri»ater  part  of 
Swiss  merchants  and  professional  men  who  settle  in  America  lieinfi: 
right  and  honorable  citizens. 

MARKIAOE   AND  DIVORCE. 

The  statistics  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  legitimacy  in  the  canton 
Basle,  here  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  s(M*ial  condition  of  the 
in  general,  and  so  of  the  emigrants,  with  the  m(Mlificatiou  aliove 
gested,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  of  NortI 
Switzerland.    The  following  statement  classiiics  the  E  iriss  citiacDS 
the  canton,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  poi  ilation, 
ing  to  their  civil  state,  in  the  years  1870  and  1880: 
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CdnditioiL 


1870. 


Number. 


i.. 


Percent 


IMO. 


Number. 


Percent 


ia.0e4  I I       7.849 


I 


looieMe. 


Number. 


Percent 


6.286 


48.6 


18,737  ; 
13.836 
215 
2,861  ' 


52.6  I 
88.0  I 

ao 

8.0  ! 


23.826 

4a8 

4.598 

24.6 

20,300 

42.7 

6.536 

47.2 

270 

0.6 

56 

25.6 

8,757 

7.9 

886 

81.8 

33.776 


100.0  I      47.752  1 


100  I      12,076 

I 


38.6 


relative  increase  of  marriages  in  the  last  decade  is  regarded  as 
idence  of  prosperity,  since  the  Swiss  marry,  as  a  rale,  only  when 
onsider  themsdves  in  a  situation  to  8uprK>rt  a  family.  The  av- 
age  of  the  men  married  dnring  the  decade  was  31  years,  only  a 
part  of  them  being  under  26.  The  number  of  divorces  in  the 
years  between  1870  and  1884,  inclusive,  was  265,  of  which  265 
absolute  and  96  temporary.  In  1884  the  number  was.  26  in  a 
ition  of  65,101.  The  judicially  admitted  causes  of  divorce  are 
ry  and  cruelty,  '*  incompatibility  of  temper"  not  being  recognized 
ing  the  parties  a  right  to  separate. 

statistics  of  births  are  less  calculated  to  produce  a  favorable  im- 
>n.    The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  covering  the  fifteen 
from  1870  to  1884 : 
iving  children  there 


Sex. 

Legitimate. 

UlegitimMe. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent 

12.031 
12,651 

50.55 
49.45 

I 
1,573  '         5L47 

1,483!         ^53 

tal 

25.582 

89.32 

3.056  '         10.67 

still-bom  children  there  were — 

Sex. 

Legiti 

mate. 

Illegitimate. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number.  Percent 

585 

437 

57.24 
42.75 

114  '         58.16 

82  1         41.84 

tal 

1,022 

83.91 

IIM  1           liLAO 

fact  that  the  still-born  illegitimate  children  are  relatively  so  much 
lumerons  than  the  legitimate  is  a  serious  one,  from  which  it  is 
It  to  avoid  inferring  the  existence  of  criminal  practices. 


MOB3ION  PROSELYTES. 


18  well  known,  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  principal  recruiting 

Is  for  the  Mormons.    Twice  within  a  year  the  departure  of  com- 

of  these  people  for  the  United  States  has  been  reported  by  this 
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coDsalate  to  tbe  Department  of  State  and  to  tbe  United  States  minis 
at  Berne.  Of  late  the  Mormon  leaders  have  been  very  careiiil  to  o 
ceal  their  movements  and  the  destination  of  their  emigrating  proseljt 
so  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  give  timely  and  definite  information 
regard  to  them. 

The  Mormon  converts  are  made  among  the  poorest  and  most  igmin 
peasantry  of  Protestant  Switzerland.  Those  who  assembled  in  Badt 
few  weeks  ago,  preparatory  to  their  departure  for  Salt  Lake  City,  w< 
as  wretched  a  class  of  i>eople  in  appearance  as  ever  left  this  reg* 
The  most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  tbey  ha 
their  headquarters  at  2so.  26  Postgasse,  Berne  City.  Tbej*  meet 
general  assembly  at  Christmas  time,  not  only  in  Berne,  but  in  Wint 
thur,  in  the  Jura  region,  and  in  Biberist,  canton  of  Solotbum.  1 
following  table,  alleged  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Mormons  the 
selves,  presents  their  condition  and  progress  in  the  year  1885: 

The  Mormon  Church  tit  Svitzerland. 


C       •       1*  1 

TowDs  in  Switzerland.  President,  j        ^    I    S        s        &      _:     2 

I       I    'l        ?       I       I    I 


&.      H       £       S 


Berne Z.Kauer 5  3  10        b      IC    1» 

Scheerli.Beme (J.Kohler ,  1  1  2        1       ::»      W 

Langenan.  Berne R.  EiiH *J  1  2         1       S3      5* 

Simmenthal.  Berne . .  I).  Griiooisen 2  ..  1         1       57      «l 

BibcriM.  Solothnm F.  U.Moiwr 12  5.  27      ;^ 

Nie<lerwvl,  Aar^an E.  Uofcr 1111       27      Jt 

Baele 1  ....  1      .     .      M      U 

Deldbers.  Berne I  Z.  Burkhard 1  ..  1         1        rt       > 

ChaaxdffoDdA K.  IUmkm    2  2  1    ...   .      J-      IT 

Erlnch.  B«'me Xou<'nitrli\%iind 2  ...  2                  1."      — 

BlellWmo  Kii»illi'*l».irher 1  1  2      ...       2-      :: 

GeiM'va I,  li.  Lani:  1  1  1    ...         ';      :> 

Scbutl'iiuuMfn K.  Schiiinl 1 

Simai-h.  1  hitr);uu F    Fn-i/     2  ..  .. 

Wftld.  Ziiricb I. '^rl.ildkii.  <lit   .. 

Wlutrrlhur T.  Nim^h 1  ...  i 

Ban'DtHwyl T.  (Imi.ih 1  .. 

Zurich   .  .* (J.  I.aiM'lM-r    1  1 

IIcriMiu   F.  I'lrihsiu I 

TosKrnliiirg A    I5iai:L:«i 1  I 

Graubiiudi-n I.'.  Srh«  i-*-. 1 


■  I 


Total \if*       Hi       31 


The  alK)ve  table  is  i)rob;ibly  very  iinpt*rft*ct  and  incom»ct,  the  oii 
ber  of  eiin'grants  in  particnhtr  hrii)«r  many  times  tcN)  snialK  but  it  i9 
for  the  imrpose  of  sliowin*,^  thi'  f.xteiit  and  coin  phMeiiess  of  the  M 
organization  in  this  country.     Over  UH)  alleged  pmselytes  have  at 
time  assembled  in  this  (?ity,  jireparatory  to  setting  out  on  their  j 
to  Utah. 

ATTirrDp:  of  the  cjovkunmknt  towakd  EMIGRATI05. 

So  far  ;is  the  fact  of  emigration  is  rofieerned,  the  Swish  Govi 
is  neutral :  but  its  i']ixU\  control  of  tlu*  agents,  tlirongh  whose  iol 
tion  nearly  all  the  sIii]>m<Mits  are  made,  shows  a  spirit  of  pniii«ri 
(*are  and   foresigiit   in  belialf  of  the  poor  people  who  are  coQi|tt'll 
seek  a  home  elsewhere.     Tlie  written  contract  l>etween  ag^Dt.Haoij 
ignints  must  be  drawn  up  according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  tto" 
eral  (voverninent.    This  contract  remains  in  the  bands  of  theeoi 
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enables  bim  to  maintain  his  rights  and  seoare  indemnity  for  fraad 
•treatment. 

» direct  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  emigration  by  the  Oovem- 
u  It  merely  forbids  the  agents  to  forwaM  persons  without  the 
action  of  certificates  showing  their  origin  and  citizenship.  Swiss 
een  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-foar  years  must  likewise  prove  that 
have  retnmed  in  good  condition  the  arms  and  military  effects  which 
have  received  from  the  state.  Persons  nnder  18  years  of  age  are 
required  to  obtain  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guanlians 
eir  emigration.  Substantially,  therefore,  emigration  from  Switzer- 
isfree. 

SPEOIAL  PBIVILEGES  OFFEBED  EMIGRANTS. 

ili  and  the  Argentine  Republic  regard  Swiss  emigrants  as  partic- 
y  valuable  and  offer  them  extraordinary  advantages.  The  conse- 
ce  is  that  the  current  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  strongly 
id  in  that  direction.  The  United  States  still  receives  the  greater 
)er,  thougb  the  efforts  of  Chili  have  resulted  in  its  obtaining  2,144 
^rs  from  this  country  since  October,  1883.  Free  land,  advances  of 
^y,  and  working  animals  are  among  the  advantages  offered.  The 
(utine  Bepnblic  maintains  immigrants  free  of  expense  at  the  port 
rival  until  they  can  be  forward^  gratis  to  their  destination  in  the 
ior.  The  following  statement  shows  the  unmistakable  effect  of  the 
ts  of  the  South  American  Republics  in  reducing  the  percentage  of 
ration  to  the  United  States. 

Dtstinati&n  of  Swiss- emigrants. 


Year. 

North 
America. 

.    Sonth 
America. 

other 
coontaiea. 

11.069 
11,619 

1 
778                   115 

1, 852                   ai 

8,a.'V9 
5,934 

1,193 
1,608 

56 

41 

' 

ere  are  in  Switzerland  several  corporations  owning  tracts  of  laud 
e  United  States,  which  they  offer  for  sale  to  emigrants  settling  in 
lies.  There  is  one  such  corporation  in  Basle,  but  the  number  of 
»rs  so  £ftr  obtained  is  not  large,  but  of  the  better  class,  all  possess- 
t  least  means  enough  to  purchase  a  small  farm. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 


iss  immigrants,  with  exception  of  the  Mormons  and  the  limited 
»er  belonging  to  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  are  valuable  ad- 
is  to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a 
er  increase  of  the  foreign  population  is  in  general  desirable.  In 
on  they  are  generally  Protestants.  They  are  of  particular  utility 
proving  and  developing  the  various  branches  of  dairying  and  the 
industry,  with  which  they  are  especially  acquainted.  Morally  they 
iperior  to  most  other  immigrants,  and  they  generally  go  to  the 
A  States  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  citizens  and  remaining  there 
inently.  They  are  inclined  to  settle  in  colonies,  but  in  spite  of  this 
npy  di^  are  largely  scattered  among  the  English-speaking  popula* 
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tion,  and,  like  tbe  Gerniaus,  are  easily  assimilated,  generally  losing  their 
identity  as  foreigners  with  the  first  generation  of  children  bom  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  The  perfect  political  and  civil  equality  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed in  theirnativecouutry  under  the  thoroughly  democratic  Swiss 
constitution  gives  them  an  especial  aptitude  for  the  intelligent  exercise 
of  their  acquired  rights  as  American  citizens. 

STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

The  statistical  statements  transmitted  herewith  are  taken  from  tbe 
publications  of  the  federal  department  of  the  interior.  Before  1879 
such  information  in  regard  to  emigrants  was  not  collected  with  mnch 
regularity,  but  during  the  two  following  years  this  serxieo  was  per- 
formed by  the  several  cantons,  and  since  that  time  by  the  emigniot 
agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Government.  The  first  of 
the  three  tables  shows  the  emigration  to  all  parts  of  the  world  sioee 
1879,  the  second  the  destination,  and  the  third  the  occupation  of  tbt 
emigrants  of  last  year.  In  regard  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  new  settlen 
it  will  suffice  to  state  that  in  1885  4,716  males  and  2,8G7  females  emi- 
grated from  Switzerland,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  whole  nombtf 
of  both  sexes  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twentv-niue. 

GEORGE  GIFFORD, 

Co9umL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ba8le,  June  21,  1886. 


Table  ahoicing  emigration  from  Sicitzerland  in  the  last  Jive  yftir*. 


Canton. 


Zurich  . 
Bem«v.. 
Luzerne 
rri 


Si'hwyz 

UnterwiiUlen 

GliiruH 

Zu-i  


Frpiliurjr 

Solotbum   

BaHleCity 

lianlo  (^mntry 
SrhHtniaiisen  . 

Ai»jM'nz«'U 

St  <;all«» 

(rlinnun    

Aar^^u 

Thurjrau 

Trunin   

Waa«lt 

WhIIih 

Neuonbarg  ... 
Gent*  va 

Total  ... 


IftM. 

Nuiubi- 
ISM. 

r  of  (^miin^nt  A. 

iJvO. 

•  1N*0 

l-Cl 

.•<1S 

1.-.'  r, 

!.:.:<• 

1   440 

1  ••2<> 

'.»" 

?l* 

'2,  !•»« 

2.  inr, 

4  Ml 

3.  m:o 

3.  0T9 

1  <:4- 

H\ 

107 

IVM 

}W 

2.':> 

.♦  ft 

in 

Sl 

91 

i:j:. 

1*0 

^^ 

:"*.» 

•  • 

94 

l.{7 

im; 

171 

:hu 

i".* 

r 

«.r 

isi» 

1.'9 

]fi 

24X 

C\ 

% 

IMH 

ito 

AVJ 

376 

4** 

21 J 

j( 

5'. 

'2o2 

H9 

r.:> 

5rt 

4t 

.. 

)i3 

i«n 

rj6 

131 

40 

46 

X 

l^H 

2»'0 

349 

392 

3^ 

Sw» 

.-3 

:;74 

404 

4(57 

73! 

♦M 

12« 

30 

i:i9 

•-•t;i 

v.n 

3:1 

3»1 

226 

31 

I'Ol 

'2^S 

3S1 

XiS 

9fiU 

J75 

III 

kO 

m 

i:n 

IM 

1*3 

M 

• 

:k»:< 

477 

:».'o 

8^l 

1.<«1 

l»f 

9N 

2:^ 

4J:i 

4117 

429 

191 

i« 

i 

4  24 

«n 

1,271 

9:i3 

1. 010 

rr, 

0 

l-»^ 

K"» 

172 

2.''i<» 

271 

r.i 

t 

IT 

in 

1      em 

Ml 

Ml 

4.5 

N9 

6  • 

a.-)?) 

ISI 

308 

113 

11*: 

m  < 

:i:;7 

'2*-*i 

79.'i 

390 

146 

16^ 

« 

2^0  ' 

•J40 

263 

238 

V'J 

2» 

Si 

!         141 

luH 

ir» 

lti6 

1    ' 

!» 

0 

7,583 

9.008 

13.903 

11.  M2 

10,015 

7.2S5 

km 
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Destination  of  emigrants  during  the  year  Idt^. 


on. 

North 
America,  i 

1 

610 
1,742    . 
124    . 

81    . 

94  1. 

58  '. 
197  j. 

42    . 

33    . 
162 
833  !. 
108  i. 
193  i. 

74  1. 
240    . 
232  -. 
318  !. 

113 ;. 

574, 
151  ;. 

118    . 
250    . 

87| 

Central 
America. 

2 

Soath 
America. 

1 

Aoatralia. 

Asia 

1 

Afriea. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

203  . 
361  , 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.............. 

******** 

43 

....... 



1 

• 

'*•***•"••**■• 

1 
1 

'2 
i 

26 
39 
24 

t 

63 

24 

105 

9 

1 

2 

7 

.... 

, 

2 

2 

, 

1 
1 
6 
1 

[ 

14  > 
109  < 
203 

;•••••    •  • 

1 

219 
38 

1 

,... 

1 

' 

52    ... 

•  • 

5.934  1 

7 

1,608 

24 

1 

9 

pation  ofpe 

rsons  emigrating  fron 

II  SKxtzerland  duri* 

fg  the  year 

1885. 

on. 

i 

1 
1 

1 

Prodncera. 

Dependents.           j 

1 

1 

2,130 
5 

• 

-a 

1 

■ 

o 

1 

• 

H ' 

ja± 

TotaL 

d  forestry: 

d  gardening  . 

1 

376 

. . . 

415 

979 

3,900 

........... 

2,135 

1        876 

... 

415 

979 

3.905 

........... 

205 
19 
66 
28 
70 
19 

105 
42 

I. 

1 

1 

20 
4 
7 
2 
4 
2 

15 
8 

27 

1           « 

:        15 
3 

i           2 

1 

47 

26 

263 

29 

89 

33 

1           76 

1           22 

276 

155 

12 

68 
11 

1 
1 

1 

tionerflw  Slc   .. 

1 

n 



1 

109 
79 

12 

1 

1 

an<l  <y*AnYvtrc 

'ssea 

.._. 

ikers 

49 
11 

1 
1 

5 

13 

n  and  ironera 

16 

1 
60 

11 
3 
8 

17 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 

1 

112 

22 

18 

562 

124 

31 

72 

133 

64 

17 

29 

23 

28 

103 

17 

10 

368 

187 

61 

47 

34 

ades 

390 

91 

28 

42 

82 

47 

16 

18 

18 

23 

50 

17 

10 
243 
111 

49 

35 

29| 

)  and  plaaterei 

ra 

1.-..- 

1 

t<TS. 

22 
84 
11 

9 

2 

4 

16 

• 

t  and  elaziors 

... 

aitha 

t6rer*...... .......................... 



tb« 

i;::: " 

B 

id  compoeiton 
iustrv---.^  ---^ 

} 

i 



31 

rades 



, 

[trades 

22 
22 

40 

18 

8 

6 

2 

63 
86 

4 
6 
3 

malcfTB 

lista    . ..     . 

1 

■ 

ighta 



1 
.......  .f 

1 

1,033 

1A9  1 

1 

142 

269 

1.607 

• 
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Occupation  ofpereone  emigrating  from  SicitserlaRd  during  the  year  ltj85 — Continoed. 


Occi^ation. 


Trade: 

Trade  proper 

Bankioe  and  insaranoe 
Pablic-booae  keepers . 


Total 


Transportation 

Public  udministration,  science  and  art 
Personal  and  professional  services . . . . . 


Persons  withont  calling,  or  witbont  sufficient  de- 
scription of  tbe  same : 

Capitalists 

Stndents 

Workingmen  and  factory  bands 


Total 


Persons  giving  no  information  in  regard  to  calling, 
inolnding  400  cbildren 


Dependeata. 


Grand  total i    8,fl67 


"I 

is 


18 
6 


TeraL 


17 

»: 

I 

3 

ys 

30 

4:v 

3 

» 

15 

• 

11 

tu 

GEXEVA. 


REPORT  OP  CONSUL  ADAMS. 

It  re^sults  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made  since  the  ret^eipt  «>f  tbt* 
Department  circular  of  April  27,  that  the  emijjration  from  thiscoiiMiUr 
district  to  the  United  States  is  hardly  lar;;e  enough  toalt'onl  the  lUAt^ 
rials  for  a  report.  Unlike  the  neighboring  Savoyans,  who  are  grett 
wanderers,  and  the  (rermans,  both  of  Switzerland  and  Gemiauy  proper, 
who  furnish  a  continual  stream  of  emigration,  the  inhabitaiitA  oV  FreDck 
Switzerland  adhere  to  their  native  soil  with  the  proverbial  teD)irit\  (A 
the  race.  Application  has  often  been  made  to  this  oflice  for  intonni- 
tion,  and  sometimes  for  assistance,  by  would-be  emigraiitt^  but  newf 
once,  I  think,  by  a  native  of  (leueva  or  the  adjoining  cantonp.  Tbei* 
is  an  inconsiderable  movement  to  the  South  American  I^pablics,  M 
of  what  extent  or  (piality  1  am  not  informed. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  notice  that  French  Switzerland  tai 
always  been  represented  in  the  United  Stat^^s  by  men  like  Albert G•^ 
latin  and  Agavssiz,  or  by  men  who  have  become  prominent  in  fioaoci 
an<l  commerce.  On  the  whole,  the  emigration,  what  there  is  of  it,t«rf 
the  most  desirable  character  and  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  popolstios. 

LYELL  T.  ADAMS, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Geneva^  July  7,  1886. 
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ST.  GAIiliB. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  STAUB. 


In  obedience  to  the  instraetion  contained  in  your  circular  of  April  27, 
1886,  relative  to  emigration  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States,  I  herewith  furnish  the  following: 

Statistics  of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  this  country  for  the  United  States  since  1876, 

up  to  and  including  1685. 


Yean. 


Sute  SUt«      I       State      I      SUte 

(CaDtoD)  of  (CaDton)  of ;  (CaDton)  of  (CaDton)  of 

St.GaIle.     Appenzell. !  Thargovie. !    Grisons. 


1876 

1K7 ' 

1?78 

li»79 

1880  

1M«1 

1882 : 

1883 

1884 

1885 


76  i 

26 ; 

31 

19 

56  i 

20  ! 

23 

15 

168  ' 

22  j 

26 

24 

161 

21 

56 

10 

529  1 

74  1 

122 

62 

1,027 

158 

250 

179 

884 

184  , 

250 

429 

520 

133  ' 

172 

467 

438 

02  ' 

79 

379 

240 

74 

113 

232 

The  States,  called  Cantons  in  the  Bepnblic  of  Switzerland,  are  BOverei|(n  States,  similar  to  those  in 
the  American  Union. 


Percentage  of  the  characters  of  the  different  vocations,  trades,  labors,  tf'c. 


Xames  of  the  States  (Cantons). 


Airri-     '    Mann-     Commer- 
culture,    facturera.       cial. 


Sut«  (Canton)  of  St.  Galle I  42.5  i 

Stat*  (Canton)  of  Appenzell j  42      i 

State  (Canton)  of  Tburgovie I  40. 7 

State  (Canton)  of  Grisons i  65. 5  i 


26 
32.9 
28.5 
12 


Servant ^    Trades, 
servants.  ,^^^^  ^^ 


5.9 

:i.  3 

2.9 
4.5 


3.5 
3..-? 
2.3 
7.3 


22.1 
18.5 
25.6 
10.7 


The  military  service  in  this  country  is  not  so  oppressive  as  to  cause 
any  one  to  emigrate,  nor  is  taxation  overburdened,  and  the  country  is 
not  troubled  with  strikes,  &c.  The  principal  reasons,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, that  prompted  a  good  many  to  leave  this  country  and  to  seek 
homes  in  the  different  States  in  the  American  Union  are  as  follows: 

Some  were  encouraged  and  assisted  l)y  relations  and  friends  already 
settlwl  and  domiciliated  in  America,  others,  especially  young  men,  left 
on  account  of  overpopulation;  a  portion  who  were  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness, and,  of  course,  some  unworthy  men  weie  among  the  number  given 
in  the  above  statistics. 

The  social  condition  of  this  part  of  Switzerland  is  a  rather  favorable 
one,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  splendid  educational  facilities  for  all 
classes  and  also  to  the  numerous  and  various  charitable  and  other  in- 
stitutions, and  were  it  not  for  the  unusually  large  number  of  feasts, 
drinkinjr-establishments,  &c.,  the  condition  would  be  much  better.  The 
mass  of  people,  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns,  are  employed  in 
factories  and,  as  is  usual,  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  seldom  do 
yon  find  any  one  of  their  number  who  owns  his  own  house  however 
humble  that  may  be.    The  quarters  and  living,  as  an  average,  com- 
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pared  with  the  same  class  of  peopie  in  other  countries,  is  such  that  do 
reasonable  complaints  can  be  made,  and  if  there  are  any  extreme  case« 
the  community  always  provides  for  them.  A  praiseworthy  feature  is^ 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  system,  and  in  order 
to  make  this  possible  even  for  children  of  the  poorest  parents,  food  and 
clothing  is  provided  for  them  and  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation. 

The  moral  condition  of  these  four  states  is  unusually  good,  and  could 
be  taken  as  an  example.  There  are  no  houses  of  ill-fame  tolerated, 
either  public  or  secret,  and  whatever  wrong  is  carried  on  in  this  direc- 
tion exists  more  among  the  wealthier  class  than  among  the  {H>or. 

On  account  of  the  stringent  law  divorces  are  not  easily  obtained  here, 
consequently  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  same  cjin  l>e  said  as  to 
illegitimate  children. 

The  worst  class  of  emigrants  who  have  left  this  district  for  the  ruit«*d 
States  are  phiyed-out  politicians,  men  of  immoral  conduct,  who  leave 
families  behind,  dishonest  oihce  men,  and  merchants,  &c,j  but  my  in- 
vestigation convinces  me  that  these  cases  are  not  very  numen>us. 

In  answer  to  question  5,  i  beg  to  state  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
deportation  of  chronic  paupers  or  insane  persons  with  or  without  gor 
ernment  aid,  and  if  anything  of  the  kind  has  occurred  it  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge  up  to  this  time,  although  I  have  made  the  proper 
inquiry  about  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  governments  of  these  four  states  towards  eiuign- 
tion  seems  to  be  rather  unconcerned,  and  while  they  natarallj  wmild 
prefer  to  see  the  lower  class  leave  than  the  more  valuable  |>art  of  popo- 
lation,  still  they  would  certainly  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
either  class. 

I  do  not  think  any  inducements  were  held  out  on  the  part  of  the  gor- 
ernments  to  encourage  emigration,  but  such  was  the  case  by  eoiignuit 
agents  and  representatives  of  large  land  owners  in  the  United  Statei 
and  Canada. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

While  I  am  able  to  make  this  report  relative  to  emigration  from  tU« 
consular  district  rather  favorable,  I  am  afraid  the  same  cannot  be  said 
about  si'veral  of  the  other  cantons  or  at  least  of  some  niunicipalitieii  io 
(rertain  localities  in  Switzerland,  but  I  beg  to  repeat  that  the  |>opulatioo 
of  the  four  states  (cantons)  of  St.  Galle,  Thurgovie,  Orisons,  and  Ap- 
penzellasawhole,  with  reasonable  exceptions,  are  an  honest,  in telligeDt« 
and  hard-working  people,  and  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  thattibe 
masses  who  emigrated  from  these  states  ever  since  1870  have  settled  io 
the  Western  States,  and  quite  a  large  portion  are  h)cate<l  in  the  SviM 
colonies  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  ami  Kentucky,  and  only  a  small  OiuiH 
ber  remaine<l  in  the  sea-ports  and  other  large  cities. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  wtate  that  for  the  years  18G8  up  to  1875,  I  Ml 
not  able  to  give  a  correct  table  about  emigration  from  this  part  of  tbe 
country  to  the  United  States,  for  reason  that  the  statistics  for  tba^ 
years  have  not  been  separated,  but  give  the  total  number  of  emigrtt^ 
who  left  this  district  for  the  far-oft'  world,  such  as  to  North  aud  South 
America,  Canada  included,  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa,  &c.«  which  I 
copy  herewith  and  give  my  own  calculation  as  to  about  the  proportioi 
of  those  who  went  to  the  United  States,  viz: 
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Total  for  all  four  states  {cintons)  of  St.  GaUe,  Thurgovitf  CrrisoMf  and  Jppemell. 


Year. 

To  all 
parts. 

To  the  ' 
United 
States.  1 

I 

Tn«n    To  the 

^'^^'                         parts     F°"^ 

parts.     States. 

1 

1868      ... 



799 

656 

526 

648 

1 
1 

1 
267      1872 

827 

276 

I8fi9 

219  ■'  1873 

715 
374 
150 

238 

1870 

175  !    1874  

94 

1871 

216  :    1»75  

50 

1 

y 

PETER  STAUB, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Galle,  May  21,  1886. 


ZURICH. 


REPORT  OF  COXSUL  CATLIN. 


During  the  past  forty  years  Switzerland  has  sent  more  emigrants  to 
the  United  States  than  has  France  with  thirteen  times  her  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  with  sixteen  times  and  Iceland  with 
scarcely  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Switzerland,  have  daring  the 
same  periods  sent  us  respectively  twenty-one  and  sixteen  times  as  many 
emigrants  as  she.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative 
rate  of  emigration  from  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  the  three  other 
countries  mentioned,  viz : 


EmigTation' 


Country. 


Popalation.|^//„*,'^l,«» 


1886. 


Rate  per 

1,000  inhab- 
itants. 


Fnnce 37.405.793 

Germany 45,238,82i> 

Ireland 5.150,8^ 

SvitzerUnd 2,846,102 


138,  959 
3, 113.  787 
2,  355. 497 

145,  936 


3.7 

68.8 

456.  4 

51.2 


*  This  embraces  the  emijn^tion  to  Xew  York  alone,  bat  the  additional  emigration  to  the  other  Ameri- 
can »ea-port8  woald  not  material!}'  alter  the  ratio. 

Swiss  transmarine  emigration  attained  in  1883  its  greatest  propor- 
tion, or  a  total  of  13.502,  of  whom  11,619,  or  S6  per  cent.,  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  these  10,326  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York.  But 
in  the  following,  1884,  it  ha<l  suddenly  fell  off  about  25  percent.,  and  in 
1885  still  9  per  cent.  more.  These  fluctuations,  however,  are  not  un- 
common. In  1874,  there  was  a  sudden  falling  off  of  about  50  per  cent. 
from  the  previous  j'ear,  and  the  depression  continued  up  to  1877,  dur- 
ing which  year  the  emigration  was  only  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1873.  Then  the  tide  steadily  rose  again  until  it  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1883,  when  it  again  began  to  ebb. 

These  fluctuations  are  unquestionably  ascribable  to  the  variable  con- 
ditions, whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  existing  from  time  to  time 
^0  either  or  both  of  the  two  countries.  In  Germany  a  good  year  in  crops 
pr  vintage  invariably  means  a  larger  emigration  to  America,  as  it  affords 
^:-reased  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  and  the  other  outlays  inci- 
dent to  a  change  of  home.  The  patriotic  Switzer,  on  the  other  hand, 
Values  a  good  year  as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  avoid  emigrating 
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and  to  reiuaiu  all  the  louder  auion^r  the  niountaius  and  valleys  of  hi< 
loved  iatherlaiid.  The  Geruiali,  in  other  words,  emigrates  when  he  can ; 
the  Switzer  only  when  he  must. 

One  principal  cause  operatinjif  to  swell  the  tide  of  German  emigni- 
tion  is  lacking  in  Switzerland,  viz,  the  pressure  of  compulsory  militarT 
service.  However  persistently  the  right  of  expatriation  may  lie  deuied 
to  the  young  Swiss  who  goes  away  to  the  Unite<l  States,  he  is  at  all 
events  not  branded  **  deserter,"  as  is  his  fellow-emigrant  from  over  tlw 
border.  Swiss  military  requirements  are  light,  an<l  their  burden  is  eauy 
to  be  lK)rne;  so  easy,  in  fact,  that  to  es(;ai)e  them  is  no  inducement  what- 
ever to  emigrate.  We  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  ground  on  which 
to  base  the  comparatively  high  jwrcentagc*  of  emigration  fn)m  Switzer- 
land, and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  employment  resulting  from  in- 
dustrial depression,  in  tlie  ditliculties  of  earning  a  subsistence,  and  iu 
the  inherent  general  desire  on  the  part  of  every  man  to  better  bis  coo- 
dition  in  life. 

And  fii-st  in  regard  to  lack  of  employment.  To  a  considerable  exleut 
the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  has,  by  rtnlucing  theilemand 
for  the  latter,  been  for  years  past  steadily  augmenting  the  ranks i>f 
the  unemployed.  But,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  the  inda^ 
trial  <lepression  in  silk  and  cotton  manufacturing  centers  has  a  still 
greater  influence  in  the  same  dii-ecticms.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pnw 
ent  condition  of  the  silk  industry  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  During  tbr 
last  two  years  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  silk  Ii4» 
fallen  from  VM  to  1 10,  the  numbiT  of  employe<l  from  5(),:{tN;  to:iO,aS4,]iiHl 
the  amount  of  wa;:es  annually  paid  from  'Jl,71S,()24  francs  to  lS,2.MI,s7r 
francs.  In  1881  there  wei-e  19,108,  in  1883  17,025,  and  in  18S5  11,H» 
silk  hand  weavers  employed  in  the  canton.  In  other  words,  there  wfre 
7,200  fewer  silk  weavers  em])loyed  in  1885  than  in  1H8I,  and  the  <|atf>' 
tion  naturally  arises  to  what  other  means  of  livelihootl  these  7.2<»0  barr 
turned  for  subsistence.  In  a  community  where  all  the  trades  amlixru 
pations  are  overcrowded,  where  the  supply  of  lal)<»r  invariably  exct-eiN 
the  <lemand  and  where  new  enterprises  or  undertakings,  such  as  liir 
building  of  railroiuls,  canals,  or  other  great  public  works  an^  lacking,  tb^ 
finding  of  new  employment  all  at  once  for  7,(MN)  in^rsons  in  a  siDjrir 
canton  is  practically  an  impossibility.  Hinigration,  either  to  other  cjh 
tons  or  to  other  lands,  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  ditliculties  and  hardships  whii;h  the  lower  an<l  many  of  th«*ra 
ral  classes  in  Switzerlan<l  encounter  in  tin*  struggle  for  existent*e  i'M 
contribute  largely  to  swell  the  current  of  emigration  to  foreign  UihU 
Switzerland  can  in  no  sense  of  the  word  be  called  an  agricultural  UiMi. 
She  does  not  produce  in  one  year  enough  grain  to  supply  her  popnlatioo 
for  one  sixth  of  the  period,     iler  anmial  djticit  amounta  to  6«15I,:2jI* 
metric  centners,  equivalent  in  value  to  $  >(),<K)iKOOO.  and  motst  of  whirk 
has  to  be  im(>orted  from  the  Black  Sea  and  lower  I)anul>e  regions.    It 
is  true  that  the  facilities  for  the  «l«»livery  «>f  this  grain  in  Switzerluod 
have  been  of  late  greatly  enhancMnl  by  the  opening  of  the  Arllierg  r*il 
way  route,  yet  the  delicit  exists  nevertheless,  and  always  will,  no  doobc. 
unless  some  miMUs  cm   !>«*  foirad,  which  is  not  probable,  <»f  increa^in;; 
the  cultivable  area  of  Switzerland.     Now,  with  $;MMNMMHI0  to  lie  sent 
away  into  «)th(*r  countries  for  brea<l,  it  follows  then*  must  exist  gn«t 
imlustrial  prosoerity  to  balance  the  account   an<l  pay  the  lull.     Bal 
where,  as  in  the  present   instance,  industries   are  depressinl,  iiaymcat 
comes  hanl,  and  bread  becomes  correspiMidingly  scarce.    Uere  is  aDothcff 
great  stimulant  to  emigration. 
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There  is  still  another  point  from  which  this  question  may  be  viewed, 
iz,  from  that  of  the  desire  inherent  in  ev^vy  man's  nature  to  better  his 
osition  where  he  can.  To  "  better  his  position  "  consists,  in  the  case 
f  a  youn^  single  man,  in  acquiring  the  means  to  marry  and  found  a 
ome  and  family.  In  the  case  of  the  man  already  possessing  a  wife  and 
imily,  it  consists  in  making  some  better  i)rovi8ion  for  their  joint  wel- 
ire  and  maintenance.  This  leads  us  to  a  cous^ideration  of  the  preva- 
snce  of  marriage  in  Switzerland.    Tlie  annual  percentage  of  marriages 

>  every  thousand  inhabitants  is  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  fifteen 
ears  ago.  In  1871  it  was  7.3,  while  from  1880  to  1884  it  was  annually 
.8,  the  rate  in  Germany  being  7.8,  in  England  7.7,  and  in  France  7.6. 
larriage  is,  consequently,  less  prevalent  in  Switzerland  than  in  either 
f  the  three  other  countries  named ;  the  ratio  of  marriageable  women 

>  marriageable  men  is  that  of  5  to  4.  Of  the  men  who  marry  GO  per  cent, 
re  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  and  76  per  cent,  between 
ae  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  This  tends  to  show  that  as  a  rule 
oung  men  in  Switzerland  do  not  defer  marriage,  awaiting  a  competency, 
s  is  the  case  in  some  other  lands.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  feature  of 
wiss  marriage  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  marry  are  drawn 
x>m  the  producing  and  industrial  classes. 

A  study  of  these  facts  and  figures  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  the 
[nigratiou  of  young  men  from  Switzerland  is  no  more  influenced  by  the 
dstence  of  hindrances  to  marriage  than  it  is  by  a  desire  to  escape 
lilitary  service.  Industrial  depression  and  consequent  hick  of  employ- 
lent  are  the  causes  principally  operating  to  send  yearly  so  many  thou- 
mds  of  Switzers  to  our  shores.  The  series  of  tables,  I  to  IX,  accom- 
anying.this  report,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  more  fully,  and  by 
^DtODS,  the  various  figures  which  have  been  adduced.  Should  the 
resent  unfortunate  condition  of  Swiss  industries  continue,  and  there 
;  no  present  prospect  of  any  great  improvement,  and  in  case  no  re- 
lictions are  in  the  near  future  placed  upon  emigration  by  our  own 
rovernraent,  it  is  probable  that  during  the  next  ten  years  we  shall 
?ceive  largely  increased  accessions  of  these  hardy,  thrifty,  and  indus- 
rious  i>eople,  whose  predecessors  have  already  done  so  much  to  develop 
ur  resources  and  populate  our  great  West. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  Mormonism  in  Switzerland,  I  ad- 
erted  at  some  length  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  missionaries 
rom  Utah  to  secure  proselytes  to  their  faith.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
bat  within  the  last  two  months  a  considerable  number  of  converts  have 
?ft  this  country  for  Salt  Lake,  going  by  way  of  Berne  (where  they  have 
beir  headquarters),  and  Basle.  But  their  departure  has  been  so  sur- 
eptitiously  conducted,  even  to  the  sending  away  of  their  baggage  se- 
retly,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practically  impossible  for  even  the 
>eal  authorities  to  find  a  pretext  lor  detaining  them.  In  such  cases 
reventive  measures  would  seem  to  prove  more  eflective  if  applied  at 
be  port  of  landing  in  the  United  States.  I  can  see  no  means  of  pre- 
enting  their  departure  hence  so  long  as  they  have  committed  no  offense 
gainst  the  law  and  go  of  their  own  free  will. 

Cases  of  what  was  known  as  *'  assisted  "  emigration  were  formerly 
■equent,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  emigration 
athorities  at  New  York,  seem  to  have  ceased  altogether.  During  my 
jrvice  at  this  post  only  one  case  snflScient  to  arouse  suspicion  has 
Dme  within  my  knowledge,  yet  even  then  a  rigid  investigation  dis- 
tosed  no  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  complaint  or  a  demand  that 
le  parties  be  refused  permission  to  land. 
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Switzerland,  moreover,  seuds  us  few  if  any  of  tbe  Anarchists  and  So- 
cialists wlio  of  late  years  have  thought  to  find  in  our  Republic  the  84»il 
favorable  to  the  propa;;ation  of  their  pestilential  doctrines.  Her  sous. 
reared  to  liberty,  are  slow  to  abuse  it,  whether  in  their  own  laud  or  iu 
that  of  their  adoption.  It  havS  been  8tate<i  that  the  man  who  thiew  tLi* 
dynamite  bomb  in  the  Chicago  riots  came  from  the  city  of  Zuiich.  I 
have  no  means  at  hand  for  either  substantiating  or  disproving  tbi« 
statement,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  <iuite  possible  that  the  ]N*r900 
referred  to  is  one  of  those  hundreds  of  political  refugees  frotu  (ifnnauj, 
or  elsewhere,  who,  like  the  convicted  Anarchist  leader,  John  Most,  hav«r 
found  it  convenient  to  make  a  shore  stay  here  in  Zurich,  or  some  other 
Swiss  city,  before  embarking  for  the  United  States.  The  exclusion  of 
such  persons  were  an  easy  matter  could  each  emigrant  be  required,  be- 
fore landing,  to  produce  documentary  proof  of  identity,  place  4>forigiiu 
previous  occupation,  «S:c.,  such  as  under  the  title  of  JjegitimationM-Pafrier, 
is  exacted  by  the  police  authorities  here  or  elsewhei^e  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  as  a  condition  of  residence.  It  is  the  absence 
of  some  such  requirement  as  this  that  has  enabled  thousands  of  ine- 
sponsible  agitators  aiul  refugees  to  land  unchallenged  iu  the  United 
States,  «ind  there  with  impunity,  and  without  even  the  pretense  of  an 
acquired  citizenship,  to  at  once  set  about  their  work  of  subverting  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  Washington  and  a  Jefferson.  Uappily,  I  nav. 
for  Switzerland,  she  sends  us  few  or  none  of  these  firebrands.  ilerptH> 
pie  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  anarchy,  and  should  a 
general  social  revolution  ever  occur  it  would  find  no  supi)ort  fn»m  a 
population  who  like  the  S^viss  have  alw«iys  upheld  the  principles  of 
free  government,  and  never  tolerated  the  voke  of  political  bondage. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Cojuv/. 

United  Statks  Consulate, 

ZCKICU,  June  5,  1880. 
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Statement  ehawing percentage  of  Ulegilimate  children  born  in  Suritzerlaiidf  hjf  eaalo«t,iii 
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14.8 
Tf 

:  • 

It 
4.9 

Itf 
It  I 


S 
I 

It 

It 
I 
I 

H 

♦..  ■ 
I 
t 
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Statifilics  of  buicide  in  Stciteerland. 


Manner  of  i«uicide. 


1881. 


1882. 


1861 


I>ro\  tiiij^ 

To  <*«»t 

<  'f>.ii  •.'■•*<    

Han.iii^ 

.*^hi>o!Ml^ 

Cuttiiii;  (T  »«tal)l>;iiii 
TLruwiii:;  »»« If  <low  u 

Kaihv.iV    

No:  tli-tlnit«  iy  -^tateil 

Tot.il      


fiO 


08^ 


6«s' 


»».•»" 


*>!' 


18M. 


REM.vRK'i  -In  iH-l  th«  iH«roeuta.:r  of  Huioidiv-*  in  Swlin»r'and  wa^i  2.2  to  ererv  lO.Oilk^  ll 
The  i>er<enUge  in  S.ixonv  U  ;» !»  in  B.i«ltru.  17.  in  Wariemberg.  1.7  .  \u  PraMUL*1.9.  ui  " 
Jo  Auftrl.i  1.0;  in  England,  o.' 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ENGLAI^D. 

I.ONBON. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLER. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  at  present  greater  freedom  of  lo- 
omotion  than  in  Great  Britain.  Subjects  are  not  restrained  from  emi- 
rating,  foreigners  are  not  forbidden  to  come  here,  and  the  laws  regard- 
ig  the  acquirement,  alienation,  and  descent  of  property  have  been  so 
lodified  of  late  years  that  now  the  rights  of  the  alieu  in  relation  thereto 
re  in  every  respect,  except  as  to  shipping,  identical  with  those  of  the^ 
abject. 

The  policy  of  England  undoubtedly  is  to  direct  and  encourage  colonial 
migration,  bnttheonly  pecuniary  aid  such  emigration  now  receives  comes 
rem  the  colonies.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
f  assisting  colonial  emigration  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
mment,  and  this  will,  in  all  probability,  result  l)eforeloug  in  favorable 
dgislation,  the  eft'ect  of  which  will  obviously  be  to  decrease  the  number 
nd  advance  the  character  of  emigrants  to  our  country. 

Several  of  the  colonies,  through  their  agents  in  England,  in  various 
rays,  now  assist  colonial  emigration. 

New  South  Wales  provides  passages  to  that  colony  for  female  domes- 
ic  servants  at  the  rate  of  £2  ($10)  each. 

Free  passages  to  Queensland  are  granted  to  farm  laborers  between 
7  and  35  years  of  age,  and  to  domestic  female  servants. 

To  Western  Australia  free  passages  are  given  to  a  limited  number, 
lominated  by  residents  in  the  colony,  and  approved  by  the  emigration 
igent  in  England,  viz :  (1)  Artisans,  farmers,  agricultural  laborers^ 
ine-dressers,  miners,  shepherds,  and  gardeners,  under  45  years  of  age  ; 
2)  single  female  servants  or  widows  not  over  35  years  of  age. 

Xew  Zealand  assists  only  nominated  persons  and  farmers  with  small 
aoital. 

To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  artisans,  intended  for  the  government 
employ,  are  assisted  in  their  passage;  other  workmen  have  their  passage 
laid  by  their  prospective  employers.  All  emigrants  must  be  seen  and 
ipproved  by  the  emigration  agent  before  embarking. 

To  Canada  the  emigration  of  arasans,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and 
emale  domestic  servants  is  aided  and  encouraged.  Reduced  rates  on 
he  railways  are  given  to  such  emigrants  to  any  part  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  inducements,  from  time  to  time, 
►ffered  to  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  about  62  per  cent,  of 
hose  who  have  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
Q  search  of  permanent  homes  and  employment  elsewhere,  have  located 
a  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
>  places  out  ol  Europe,  have  been  required  to  report  to  the  emigra- 
OQ  bureau  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  statistics  concerning  the 
Dmber,  nationality  and  destination  of  such  passengers,  and,  since  1870^ 
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a  similar  report  has  l^een  required  regarding  immigration.  TheM 
X>ort8  do  not,  however,  designate  the  nationality  of  passengers  nc 
British  origin;  nor  do  they  attempt  to  show  ihe  permanent  chaog 
population,  except  by  the  inference  drawn  from  the  dififerenoe  of 
annual  interclian^e  of  such  passengers.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1 
137,087  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  took  passage  to  the  Un 
Stales,  and  57,004  returned  hero.  The  difference  in  the  outwarti 
inward  flow  ot  this  population,  80,083,  is  the  estimated  permanent 
gration.  The  unc-ertainty  of  this  calculation  is  painfully  oDvioos^ 
it  is  the  neaiest  approximation  obtainable.  The  distinguished  Enf 
statistician,  itobert  Giffen,  LL.D.,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  thatd 
with  this  subject,  peisonally  assured  me  that  it  was  the  only  methc 
calculation  known  to  his  department.  In  the  study  of  the  tables 
follow,  this  explanation  should  b<j  borne  in  mind. 

The  theory  is  held  here  that  the  annual  tide  of  emigration  largely 
pends  u{)oii  the  business  pros[>erity  of  the  country  inviting  immi 
tion.  An  analysis  of  the  following  statement  of  emigration  for  they 
1873  to  1885,  inclusive,  tends,  it  would  seem,  to  confirm  this  view: 

Statement  ahoicing  the  number  and  percentage  of  pernonn  of  British  and  Irish  orifi; 
left  the  Vnited  Kingdom  for  the  United  Statts,  Britinh  SortH  America,  Jm9trn!m§m, 
all  other  places  J  in  each  year  from  1''73  to  I'SriJ,  inclnfiire;  foreign  em%grant§  em  \ 
through  Kingdom  not  included. 


Years. 


UuittKl  Stau-J*. 


NumluT. 


IVr 
reut. 


Britlah  North 
America. 


Xumb.T. 


IVr 

Cent. 


AoatralaAia. 


Number. 


ct-nl. 


All    other 
plAce*. 


N  amber. 


-     T* 


Per 

CCDL 


7:w» 
774 


1873 \m 

1874 i;:i 

1«7j hi.  I'.il 

1876 5I..V)4 

1877 4.".  4>l 

187«3      :.4.r.'4 

1879 91.h>G 

IHH)  ., H;'>. .'"«) 

\t<ii\ 170.  104 

1^S2 1*1. iMi 

IHJvJ Il»l..')7:» 

Ihjil    I.V..  >o 

18j*5 l:<7.C-7 

(iraml  totJil l.i;i7. 1)41) 


r.s 

4^ 
4il 
.'J 
73 
73 

o:. 
m 


2'l.  045 
•J<».  7> 

1 1.  :j  •♦) 

1». :::«:. 

7.  7JU 

lo.ilVj 

i7.i>.-.2 

41).  441 
44.  1^.-) 
:il.  I.U 

r.i.  KiM 


1.1 

10 

9 
i» 

u 

1> 
11 

11 
10 

1.' 
14 
13 
10 


34. 

3J. 
3'>. 
36. 
40. 


137 

.>! 

':*) 

H»6 

13H 

479 


1»4.  1)^4 
T2,  <.^-' 
37.  'J^iU 
71.1HJ4 
4  4.J.V) 
31>.  3l).'> 


11 

•J  4 
l.*9 

3*: 

3J 

11 

0 

13 
•»•» 

IH 
19 


7.43:! 
!••.  iJiD 
IL',  l>. 
rt,3'»4 
D.kV. 
ll.l»77 
1  f  V.7 
1V»"»«I 

19  7:n 
11.  jlu 

lo.  7J4 


3 

h 

9 

]-: 
1-' 
1" 


4 
5 
S 


441* 

l* 

•' 

n: 

I4J 

:43 
n 
n 
h: 


6JJ        IV^irxj        lu|        491.:j<fli  20        171,175 
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The  tabulated  stateiiuMit,  de><(Tii)tiv<»  of  the  emi;;rants  from  the  Toit 
Kin<r<l«>in  to  the  I'nit^Mi  S'ate.s,  to  which  aUention  is  now  called,! 
boon  (Mrrfiilly  ooinpih^d  tVom  tlio  ^ovoniinontal  year  lK>oks  on  tbesi 
jeot,  tlie  issue*  c»f  v.iiioh  l)o;;:an  in  the  year  1S7(J.  From  this  it  apj* 
tliat  Ireland,  that  has  (Mnitnbnt<Ml  soiiM'tiinos  IM)  )>er  cent.  <»f  thi^eni^ 
tion,  ill  18sr>  scarcely  I'liniishiMl  our-tliird  t)t'  it.  It  is  Wlieved  that! 
hope  of  tho  ln<h  p«-o|»hM»f  tho  lu'ttor  future  of  their  nnfortunntecoiiiit] 
is  <»no  of  tho  stronpost  roasous  tor  the  lessening  number  of  eiDt{n^ 
then'froin. 
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JkmHptkm  ^§mHfrtmUfnm  Oe  UMeA  Kingdom  to  ik^  UMod  JStatm. 


kinlto: 


EngiiA, 


Kales. 


Cte^nipil  eooditloB  nol 
•tatad: 
Hales. 


TMaladnlta 

Shldico  Ihmi  1  to  12  jean 
■BdlnftBta: 
ICatoe 


Total  Engliah 

Seotek. 

AMU: 

lUnied: 

Halaa 

FoBBaleo 

fliacle: 

limtm 

Feiaalea 

Ceqiafal  coaditkm  not 
stated: 

Uales 


Total  adults 

Ckfldrea  from  1  to  12  years 
asdinlknts: 


187&        IgTa 


0^896 
0^488 

12,870 
4.028 


4 
1 


27,753 


2.293 
2.054 


32.000 


1880. 


1881. 


7, 
7. 


22;  002  . 
«,882i 


0' 

1  '. 


7.800  !    10,027 
10,835      12,819 


28,145 
O^OU 


80^580 
11. 720 


1882. 


11.078 
18,770 

86^511 
18.389 


43,782      55,297  i    71,108 


4.018 
4.002 


7,351  '    10,208 
0,433        9,190 


74.750 


10,498 
9,351 


1888. 


11.504 
18,981 

80^288 
12,750 


74,527 


9,905 
8.870 


52,402      09.081       90,527      94,500      03.392 


868 
643 

1.754 
692 


739 
1,814 

4,803 
1.034 


907 
2,131 

6,017 
1.904 


1,180 
2.464 

7,927 
2.444 


1,166 
2,031 

8.498 
8,080 


1.050 
2,045 

6,212 
2,265 


8.355 


834 
804 


7,800  ;    11,049      14,015  I    14,725  |    11.572 


1,020 
936 


1,786 
1.636 


8.2^1  i 
2,002  1 


2.267 
2.012 


2.044 
1.716 


1884w 


10.856 
18.064 

82,788 
U.888 


8,126 
11.208 

81.444 
10.484 


68.041 


8,234 
7.049 


83.824 


61, 


0.578 
6.960 


73.789 


1.067 
1,960 

5.009 
1.781 


926 
1,966 

5.689 
1,877 


9,837 


1,550 
1,865 


10,458 


1,455 
1.828 


8,993!      9,346  I    14,471 


I 


I 


1.319 


TotiU  Scotch. 

Iritk. 
Ualts: 
llsnied: 

Males 

Females  |      1,605  I 

Single:  ; 

Msles 6,434       11,272 

Females 7,015,    lu,636 

CofojufiMl  condition  not  , 
stated : 
Hales I 


18,238  I    19.0C4 


1,938 
2.413 


3,703 
5.333 

33.807 
29,  780 


I 


2.669 
4,328 

27.840 
23. 914 


2,538 
4.167 

28. 440 
?4,227 


15,332       12.'<62      18,241 


4. 142 
G.G93 

29,814 

27. 881 


3, 018  I 
4,754 

21,240 
'21.  123 


1,977 
3.401 

19,304 
10. 82;< 


Females 


ToUlsdnlts 

'bildren  ftom  1  to  12  years 
and  iniants : 

Ifsles 

Females 


16. 408       26. 259       72,  C23       58.  731       59, 372    •  08,  520       &.»,  135       44, 505 


1,049 
1.085 


1.927 
1.872 


5,243 
5. 1.VJ 


4.  27«» 
4,300 


4.48M 
4.440 


7.228 
7,101 


4,568 
4.501 


3.065 
3.087 


Total  Irish 


Of  BritUk  origin. 
^■lU: 


Hales. 


18,602       30,058       ^3,018       67.339       68.  .300       82.849       59.204       50.657 


Feaoudes 

Conjugal  oondition  not  , 
stated: 
Hales 


7,041 
7,S26 

i    21,069 
!    11.635 


10,279 
11,356 

38.267 
17.522 


12. 470 
17.799 

67,999 
40,695 


13.876 
19.  GU 

72.356 
38,084 


14,782 
19.9G8 

73,449 
40.640 


16.696 
22,719 

72,299  1 
42,905 


14.461 
10,  778 

59.  037 
34. 737 


11,028 
16.  570 

56,4,T7 
32.1S4 


Totsladolts 

hOiren  fmm  1  to  12  years 
aadiBiSuits: 
Hake 


Total  Brltiah 


6 
1 


77,431   138.969  143,934  i  148.847  154.619  128,013  116,219 


7,565 
6,810 


14,380  .  16.703  i  17.253 
13.221   15.467   15.803 


19.  267   14.  352 
17.687   12.915 


11,083 
10,375 


91,806  ;  166.570  176.104  181.903  |  191,578  155.280  137,687 
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De$cnption  of  emigrant  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  5tete#— Contiiiv 


Deftcription. 


Foreigners  and  nationoHty 
not  distinguuhfd. 

Adnltt : 

Married: 

MaleA 

Females 

Single : 

llalen 

Females 

Conjacal  condition  not 
stated : 

Male^ 

Females  

Children  from  1  to  12  years 
and  infants : 

Hales 

Females 


10,684 
11,402 

32,510 
15. 180 


103 
1 


6.135 
5.434 


Total  foreiimers  and 
nationality  not  dis- 
tinj^uishea 


I 


81,557 


Total  emifirration I  136, 251 


1879. 


15, 055   22, 080 
10,118   28,141 


58,030 
22,687 


6 

1 


108. 051 
51.888 


4!H 

121 


28.806 
35.448 

127,820 
53,306 


1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1 

• 

25,763 
32.031 

I  125,870 
:  55,873 


755  I 

147  ' 


345 

108 


11,756       24,350*    33.321       30.128 
10,037  I    21,240       28.280       25,021 


1883. 


2a.8U 
23,  IS 


188L 


31,974 

19,  «7 

20,837 

B^M 

90.880 

81,  sn 

52,088 

4I,« 

4 

lil7»I 


134.500  I  257.274  !  307.073  ,  205.530  ,  254,228  ;  888.  S18 
226,306"'  la.  ST  I  iiiToTTl  477.442"   44S.,780~  ThTtM  i  i 


The  sex,  coDJa^al  condition,  and  number  of  children  in  the 
emi^rration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  country  being  ^ven  ii 
foregoing  statement  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  following  table  has ! 
arranged  from  authentic  governmental  statistics,  showing  the  profesai 
trades,  and  occupations  of  such  emigrants.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
of  defining  the  actual  social  condition  of  the  emigrants  with  which  tl 
tables  deal,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  information  they  offer  is  f 
able  and  suggestive  in  relation  thereto : 


Occupations  of  adult  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  >V«fff. 


Ocoupations. 


1876.    1877.     1878.    1879.    1880.     188*..     18«:2.     1883.    l^^4 


Adult  inaUt. 

AurictiltaralUborer!},  uanlcnors.  cart- 
er*. A:  c 73  r.5  96       14i  1,007       336       312  196  &.n 

Baken*.  confection*!*.  A:o 50  47  38         61.  127         W       160  130      Hi 

BlackxDiitbH  and  t'arrifM 4l»  21  26         75  MO         7?         93  ^l        67 

Boot  and  nhoe  makers 75  47  26         77  102         94         87  »        ?« 

Bra/ierf*.  tin»aiitbi«.  whitej^mith!*.  &c..  9  U  5         20  34         37         33  33        IS 

Brick  and  tile  maker!*,  potters.  A:r 9  3  4         33  3"*         33         20  W        » 

Bricklaver«,  m.iHoofl,  pl.isterert*,  sla- 
ters, &c 413  171  257       616  1.014       761       9SS  t&l      $H 

Builders 7  7  4         35  37         31         40  31        0 

Batchers,  poultenrs.  4fc 47  85  65       208  192       1U3         91  lU        71 

Cabinet-DiakiT^andnphulrtterers 16  9  9         !:•  16        37         36  39        18 

Cari>enter8and  ioinera 1.242  825  652    I.13(»  1.5'.9   1.372.      797  1,  IS*      5:8 

Clerks  and  awents 312  324  31M)       674  741       847       87o  1.335,  l.:89 

Cloik  and  watch  makers  and  Jewelers  12  4  11         15  13        28        21  IP       ^ 

Coach  makers an«l  trimmers 3  6  4         11  4          7         10  II         • 

Coopers 22  9  13         32  49         31         46  «3        41 

Domestic  servants 62  77  5?)       114  79       119"      142  121      ■§ 

Encine-drivers.  stokeri*.  A:c 5  10  ^         20  38        02'        04  it        fl 

Eiiu'iue«'rs \Hb  130  145       337:  304       2»7:      23J  IM      Ui 

Karniersand  !xra7.i«'rs 2.383  1,415  2.  (■^iw   3.186  \  596  3.186  3,5(M  4.3tl  IIB 

Fonnders.  iron  :uid  hra-*** 

Cr«ntlenjen.    piotrn-iou  il    nwu.    nur- 

chant s.  iVr 4,5:.'i  X('9'i  4.  .'.-H    4. 2-;2  5.214    6.415    7,87:  n.999«,C3i 

LalM.r.'! s.  general 12.  5  t.'  6.  4^',  H.  of»  m.  .>4  42.  m;*.  50. 164  52,  HKi  Ut.  CH  Xk  «t2 

Mechaniri*   .  3.61-J  2.321  l.On    5.472  4,*MK    4,'*80    4.086  3, 7»6  1  Ml 

Millrrs.  milt*tcrH.  ic 11  !'•  13         19  2rt         22         33  5>        11 

Miners  and  (piarrymfn  .   1.12^  7.r.  707   3.22»  2.441   3.509   2.5©0  3.XV»tie 

Painters,    paper  hangers.     plii:ubers. 

Aiidulaziers 69  31  32       I  S3  205       190       240  3&^      20 

Prlut.rs 62  23  27         47  76         53         41  4C       M 
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comparison  of  the  oatvanl  aod  inward  movement  of  passengers 
een  this  coantry  and  the  United  States,  given  in  the  following 
^  faroiebes,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  the  only  accessible  means 
mpnting  the  permanent  annual  emigration  to  oar  country.  It  is 
<ing  to  knon-  ttiat  the  well-kept  cnstoms  statistics  of  the  United 
?«  regarding  this  snbject  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  those  who 
e  mere  accurate  information  than  this  table  aBbnls  in  relation 


Enigration  and  immigraiioii  tomiiartd. 


Joitrd  SialM  ■  - 
■BadlriBbnhal 

cdSutH   


■1,  103         jt,  SM 


«d  EiBEdom  la  Uoluil 


BSBbcr  of  Bntinb  aoil 
.tordravr*  and  Dot  dli- 
OabrA.    who     b«arnr 


tin  Ud>  joar  the  paueiij^r  reconl  st 
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-''—•  >-  :?-:  :?•-         i?*^  i«-s4         :*: 


iir::.---  •-.!_•.  r  -  .•r  ii  •    •  _-  T"-_  --. 

r—     -••  <  •--  .--  --:.-T-        -.      ;*    .::     ii*  33     133.435     i«>Ti'       aO.?:4       p««b 

r .  --i  ^a:  -      >    -i       r  L  MS       1:1 036        0\  6'.5        4^.  2J»         •«  W 

K -.j.'-_  '...!*'  *       IK :c.'      2:  4:r      :j.m:      C3,^iT       2*.s*'       :*»* 
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Great  Britaiu  is  woDderfuUy  prolific.  Three  and  ouelialf  luillkiM 
are  uanirally  added  :o  her  i)oi)ulatiou  every  ten  year*.  She  has,  iutlvrd, 
liecoine  the  ;rreat  modern  colonizing  ami  eiui;rrating  power  of  the  wi>ri<L 
and  the  Suited  States,  as  it  ap|>ears  elsewhere,  furnishes  bonier  for  annn 
than  halt'  of  those  who  go  out  from  her.  Tlie  cliaracter  and  couilitioa 
of  the  English  emigrant  to  our  country  have  been  steadib'  impronDf 
for  the  lii^t  ten  years,  and  now  the  number  of  well-to-do  emigrant*  vb9 
are  taking  capital  with  them  to  invest  in  agriculture,  cattle  raising,*!^ 
kindred  enterprises  is  larger  tlian  ever.  The  unfortunate  lalMir-fttrikM 
that  lately  occurred  in  our  country  threatened  for  a  while  to  disoMT 
age  this  class  of  emigration  ;  but  the  wisdom  and  powor  8liowu  in  (Idl- 
ing with  these  troubles,  in  punishing  the  guilty,  and  in  restoriugqiutf 
and  order  increased  English  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  iustiti 
tions. 

The  hope  of  obtaining  einploym<Mit,  acquiring  property,  and  ;:;iiniu( 
position  are  undou!)te(lly  the  princ.'ipal  reasons  for  British  eniigratMin  :• 
the  Cnited  States.  Our  country  offers  these  inducements,  as  it  i**  i>< 
overpopulattMl;  as  the  title  to  real  property  is  not  complicateil  ord.fi- 
cull  to  acrpiire ;  and  as  tillers  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  our  ci»nDtTT 
can  become  j^roprietors  at  a  less  sum  than  the  yearly  rental  of  ^uiiiUr 
lands  in  some  parts  of  GreiU:  Britain. 

None  of  the  sj)e(*ial  causes  suggested  in  the  Department  cireular  to 
in<piiry,  such  as  onerous  taxation  or  com]Kilsory  military  iluty,  inrinrD* 
lOnirlish  emigration.  Mow  far  political  grieviinces  a<'Count  for  tlifrtU- 
gration  from  Ireland  is  not,  perlia])s,  a  question  necessary  to  U*  ojuair 
ered  in  this  report.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  this  lrov«*rniiM*t 
as  [a  deportation  of  crirniiials,  insane  persons,  or  paupers,  n*ijnini( 
connnent  or  criticiMii. 

THOMAS  M.  WALLEK. 

Tnited  States  Consulate-General, 

London n  JuJv  9,  ISSO. 
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[FrcHD  the  London  8tand«Td«  October  12, 18M.J 
THE  NEW  EMIGRATION  BUREAU. 

'  will  be  commenced  the  fin»t  Aystemalic  attempt  ever  made  under  the  aanc- 
with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  to  afford  persons  desiroas  of  emigratlnff  to 
lies  snch  information  as  will  be  useful  to  them  about  the  prospect  of  empToy- 
st  of  living,  and  advantages  ofi'ered  by  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad 
they  may  propose  to  proceed.  Hitherto  the  majority  of  intending  emigrants 
n  mainly  ciepeudent  for  such  information «s  ihey  required  to  localemigration 
vhose  advice  was,  perhaps,  not  always  p«:rfectly  disinterested,  and  whose 
(ts  turned  out  sometimes  to  be  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  subsequeutly 
led  facts.  Persons  living  in  London  have,  it  is  true,  had  better  opportunities 
liu^  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  which  awaited  them 
irticular  colony,  for  they  could  always  go  to  the  offices  of  the  acents-general, 
represeiktatives,  and  there  learn  all  that  it  was  necessary  lor  them  to  know. 
>ably  the  bulk  of  emigrants,  even  from  London,  never  thought  of  doing  this, 
red  implicitly  to  unofficial  counsel,  and,  in  a  very  large  ^number  of  instances, 
se  to  grief  in  consequence.  For  the  future,  however,  no  person  desirous  of 
ng  ue<Ml  be  at  a  loss  to  obtain  tbe  fullest,  latest,  and  most  exact  statements 
Iff  the  means  of  getting  to  the  colonies,  the  condition  of  the  labor  market 
)d,  what  is  of  especial  importance,  an  unbiased  and  disinterested  opinion 
ig  the  applicant's  own  individual  qualitications  and  prospects  of  success, 
{grant's  Information  Office,  which  has  been  established  at  31,  Broadway, 
ister,  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  colonial  office,  and  it 

to  supply  statistics  and  facts  of  eveiy  kind  respecting  such  of  our  posses- 
ftre  suitable  for  the  average  emigrant,  guaranteeing  that  all  the  information 
is  as  exact  and  complete  as  possible. 

is  no  more  fruitful  cause  of  tbe  distress  which  exists  amongst  large  classes 
lonies  tban  the  fact  of  their  ranks  being  constantly  increased  by  persons  who 
lly  unfitted  by  training,  profession,  and  habits  for  making  their  way  in  the 
nnes  by  which  success  can  be  attained,  and  who  simply  leave  this  country  to 
msands  of  mi|^s  away,  friendless,  and  perhaps  almost  i)euui]ess,  to  find  that 
e  come  to  a  market  in  which  there  is  no  demand  whatever  for  the  kind  of 
;hey  are  able  to  offer.  One  of  the  chief  obiects,  therefore,  of  the  new  em- 
office  will  be  to  ijisne  such  information  ana  furnish  such  details  as  will  at 
ble  any  i>er8on,  male  or  female,  to  Judge  whether  he  or  she  may  leave  home 
r  reasonable  hope-  of  doing  better  beyond  the  sea.  Circulars  have  been  drawn 
ig  in  a  brief  and  compact  form  tbe  leading  facts  about  each  colony,  which 
ion  about  tbe  rates  of  passage,  the  cost  of  provi%ion8,  house  rent,  and  cloth- 
rate  of  wages,  the  conditiouM  under  which  land  is  to  be  acquired  for  agricul- 
irposes,  and  so  on.  These  will  be  sent  out  in  thouAanils  to  workingmen's 
d  kindred  societies,  and  lbrwarde<l  gratis  to  any  one  applying  for  them.  Be- 
•  circulars,  handbooks  containing  full  iuforuiatiou  will  be  supplied  at  a  i)enny 
d  bills  containing  a  few  leading  items  of  geut*ral  information  respecting  the 
will  l>e  displayed  in  every  jKist-fithce  in  the  Kingdom.  One  reservation,  in- 
1st  be  made,  and  that  i.s  that  the  oQice  can  and  will  onlv  do  all  this  to  the 
f  itj*  funds.  The  treasury,  which  actually  at*ked  at  first  wliether  all  that  was 
coultl  not  be  done  for  a  hundred  )»ouud.s  a  year,  have  only  yielded  to  the  ex- 
.nthoriziug  the  commit  tee  of  management  to  spend  five  hundred  iKiunds  per 

What  they  will  be  able  to  do  with  this  comparatively  trifling  sum  remains 
^n,  but,  no  doubt,  if  the  othce  justifies  its  existence,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
e  will  not  be  much  difijculty  in  ubtainiug  an  increase  of  the  grant, 
example  of  the  sort  of  information  furnishe  \  in  the  circulars,  wc  may  take  that 
asjnst  been  issued  res])cctiug  emigration  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From 
may  1m?  learned  that  a>.sistcil  pas-'^a^rcs  are  granted  by  the  Government  of 
to  agriculturists,  farm  laborers  and  their  families,  and  to  female  domestic 
s  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  each,  with  thirty  shillings  for  each  child  under 
and  ten  shillings  for  infants  under  a  year  uld.  These  rates,  it  is  explained, 
conveyance  from  certain  jjorts  named  to  Quebec  and  Halifax,  and  food  and 

acconimmlation  on  board  ship.  Intending  emigrants  are  further  informed 
Qd  of  bedding  and  other  necessaries  they  will  have  to  provide  for  the  passage, 
le  arrangements  made  for  their  reception  on  landing.  Government  emigration 
re,  if  is  stated,  stationed  at  a  number  uf  s|»ecified  places,  and  will  furnish  in- 
m  a-s  to  free  grant  and  othrr  lands  open  for  settlement  in  their  respective 
ss  and  districts,  farms  for  -^ale.  investuients  for  capital,  demand  for  labor,  rates 
8,  route  of  travel,  distanci-s.  and  expen^es  of  conveyance,  and  they  will  re- 
d  forwartl  letters,  and  give  any  other  information  that  may  be  required.  As 
classes  of  emigrants  required  in  Canada,  these,  and  these  only,  are  recom- 
to  go— namely,  tenant  farmers  who  hive  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to 
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settle  on  furuiis.  persons  >vitb  capital  seeking  invfstiueut,  male  nud  ftfUiale  f ^nn  ler* 
vauts,  an<l  female  domestii'  servants:  so  that  iJersonH  snob  as  elerki*.  faoiory  open* 
tives.  and  artisans  reading  this  circular  may  learn  that,  in  tbe  oninion  of  thitse  hK 
aci|nainted  with  the  country,  Canada  is  no  place  for  tbeni,  females  aliove  the  gnde 
of  servants,  clerks,  shopmen,  and  i>ersons  having  no  ])articular  trade*  or  calling.  Ir- 
ing  t'specially  warned  against  emigrating  to  the  Dominion.  After  tbi!«  •  ome«al'< 
of  th«*  average  nrices  (►!  tbe  principal  articles  of  foo«l  and  clothing  in  the  rarii^u 
province.s,  and  then  a  table  of  wages  from  which  any  man  whinte  pnriicular  baiidi- 
craft  is  mentioned  in  the  list  may  ascertain  at  a  glance  what  are  likrly  to  lie  bit 
weekly  (»r  monthly  earnings  after  he  has  obtaineil  employment.  In  the  set-ond  p«rt 
f»f  the  ciitrnlar  is  given  a  brief  descri]»tion  of  the  size,  mipnlation,  and  gti^gniphiril 
situation  of  Canada,  information  re>i>ecting  the  lengtn  of  the  voyagi*,  tbe  chmai^. 
products,  educational  and  n-ligious  advantages,  banks,  |>OHtal  arniiigenitruim  nil* 
ways,  and  currency.  Particulars  ai*e  also  given  with  regard  to  laud  grants.  llin« 
an  emigrant  learns  that  in  the  province  of  Quel>ec,  upon  eight  of  the  great  culouix*' 
tion  roads,  every  male  colonist  and  emigrant,  being  eighteen  years  of  age,  njayobtua 
a  free  grant  of  iOO  acn's.  on  the  condition  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  a  dvrU> 
ing-hoiise  shall  have  been  erected  and  l*i  acres  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  other  ))roviuce4  are  also  detailtnl,  and  adric^ 
is  given  as  to  tbe  annmnt  of  capital — from  £loO  to  £'iOO — necessary  for  a  man  utd 
his  family  to  pay  passage  and  other  expenses  and  to  start  farming  on  a  fre«  i^Dt. 
Many  men,  however,  it  is  mentioned,  have  taken  up  the  grants,  and  then  hiriNl  Xhrm- 
Mdves  out  to  labor,  cultivating  their  own  laud  during  spare  time,  and  euployiuf 
assistance  when  necessary,  and  thus  in  time  getting  over  the  difficulties  caUfi««l  br 
want  of  capital.  Finally,  intending  settlers  are  recommende<l  to  go  to  Manitola*^ 
the  Northwest,  because  the  best  land  in  the  mon»  eastern  ]»rovinces  is  now  taken  np, 
and  liritish  Columbia  is  too  heavily  timbered  for  agricultural  operations  tobe*iK- 
cessful  in  the  absence  of  large  capital. 

Till'  iletails  we  have  given  resiM-cting  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  Canailiaii  cirrfj- 
lar  will  MTvi'  a«*  an  indication  of  the  nature  n(  tl.n-^e  wliieli  are  to  1m«  i*.«.i!«>il  in  ••'*• 
neetion  with  enr;;ration  to  the  An«>tralasian  colonies  and  el<ewliere.  It  will  U*  •"•^■a 
that  the  eleuH-nrary  int'nnnation  atlorded  i**  <|iiiTe  sni^iciiMiily  «'Xplirit  and  i-noipi^fr 
to  enalile  persons  of  ordinarv  inrelliL!*.Mire  t"  ib-'idi'  \v  liet  her  ^b»*v  would  !•?■"!••  m 
enii;:iatinir.  aiMl  more  ample  kni»wle«l;;e  ni.iy  l»ei»btained  I'nin  the  penny  li:iin!:-*'»«. 
or  by  rtirri'>pondeni-e  with  the  ullire.  where  the  rhief  rlt-rk.  .^!^.  John  Tuiker.  ai;'!  '■  • 
^taif  '.\ill  always  he  ready  t«»  an»«wiT  >peeiii«' ipie'^tiniis.  It  i-.  we  lieliev*-.  pfi»}»"^ 
to  w«tik  tiie  ntiiee  in  i'nnjiMictiim  wirh  the  iii'wl_\ -•■staMi^lii  d  labnr  bur»'.:M.  jin«i  tiK 
inforMiation  that  ImhIi  oth'*!-*  k!!oti1(1  In-  able  ♦•»  iiuJiSh  "an  hardly  lie  •irh«  rw  i*- tL.ia 
hiuh'.y  iniporlanr.  :ni«l.  it  i^  to  •••■  |io|mm1.  w  jl)  ;;*f.;-t  in  ii*li»vi;!ii  thf  ••iii;i:i"»*  nfi  •■!  ■■•' 
lahor  market  at  Iwime  ami  in  tin"  rnIoirM'^i.  Tije  i-or-imittet'.  't  ni;iy  !•#•  .ii|  .  il.  w  '.'.  ■* 
•^\n*\  to  i»Teivi'  *.nL;L;<*"*i  ioi:s  imm  wmlvin^men  ar.d  otliei"*  'aIi  eh  ni.iv  **i:u  T»i  -n.  rrj* 

the  n-«*tllllie>'«  o|'  till*  otlici". 


h'i:j")i:r  nr  t  o\^tl  nrain.s 


The  (pir.stinTi  oil  wliirli  1  ;iiii  about  ti>  hwsk"  iiiy  inniiiks  is  oiu-  wb»i» 
has  ofMMipinl  tlif  atit'iilioti  ot'  Kii;rlisli  stat«*siin»n  as  \\A\  asliK'al  go\eni 
ors  lor  soiiH*  years  ]»asr,aij<l  has  Ihmmi  l»roti;:ht  into  «*oiisi«l»*r;i!d«*  pn»n:i- 
n(MHM»  l)y  rt*a>oii  of  tin*  variotis  (•aiisr>  wliiidi  haw  l»roii;:lit  alnMjt  tb* 
♦•xistiii;;  coinlirion  of  tin*  artisan  and  a;rrioulliiial  rla^srs  of  thi- Jir 
ir  ct.  Tlics**  ratiM's  an*  so  niiniri'ons  that  racli  <»nr,  if  taki*ii  .»*o|»;ini!el}« 
ini;rht  turnisli  stitlicinit  inatrrial  tor  a  report  in  itstdt.  So  far  a.»*  «"<»n 
r<Miis  ilj«*ir  hrarinir  at  tlu»  inrsfist  tinn*  upon  tin*  suli»j«vt  4»f  riiii;:nitH* 
tli«*v  inav  In»  lnii'il\  s!at«'(i  as  (•on;:f.siion  of  the  labor  market  on  «•» 
li.ind.  ami  strikes  .>n   tlu*  otlin,  the  (»n««  bi-in;:  inci«UMital  to  the  olbef.  ^ 

At  itilervals  this  rniisiilate  has  fiirni'^Ijr*!  r«*iM»rts  relalive  i«>  >:nkr* 
aiMcmu'^t  the  nail  iiiak«'iN  an«l  iron  wm  l;e:>i.  «'olliers  and  !".iriii  l.ib'»rrr*i 
and  the  annual  repoitsw  ]ii«'h  li:i\  <•  imin  '::i.i- 1«)  tiaiebecri  tt»ruaide«i  \kJS* 
inipaited  intni  iii.iti(»!i  rehitue  to  tiir  <*raii-  id'  trath*,  .in<l  it.*«  «*tl«M ;  \\\^ 
tile  woiUiim  iH»p!iI.i::uii  ot'  the  «li.sirii't.  At  the  preseni  tune  I  «!«»  d«* 
tliink  it  would  Im»  jjfessihU'  to  name  an\  braneh  of  tli«'  many  triiilfM"ar' 
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ried  on  in  this  district  which  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing,  or  even  to 
be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  aft'onl  full  employment  to  the  men  eugage<l 
therein.  This  has  been  the  case  for  several  years,  more  or  less,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  and  is,  that  mon*  peoi)le  have  their  minds  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  emigration  to  clay  than  have  been  even  in  times 
past.  The  statistics  which  are  furnished  would  perhaps  not  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  the  numbers  going  abroad  duriugthe  past 
two  or  three  years  show  a  considerable  diminution  as  compared  with 
:he  total  returns  of  former  years,  and  tbat  fact  also  applies  to  my  own 
M>Dsalar  district.  A  very  substantial  rea>on  may  be  given  to  account 
tor  this  fact. 

EXAMPLE   OF   NEW   ZEALAND. 

Two  years  ago  the  colonial  government  of  New  Zealand,  throujih  the 
rarious  agents  in  this  country,  were  taking  out  eligible  men,  such  as 
>lacksmtths,  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
n  fact  ::lmost  every  kind  of  mechanic  as  well  as  farm  and  general 
aborers,  and  female  domestic  servants,  at  £1  sterling  per  head.    The 
)aB8age  was  an  absolutely  free  one,  the  payment  of  the  £1  being  de- 
tigDed  to  pay  for  the  ship  kit,  for  use  on  board.     As  may  well  be  imag 
ned,  this  arrangement  was  the  means  of  effecting  a  very  large  exodus  of 
leople  of  all  classes  named  from  this  vicinity.     From  conversations  I 
nave  had  with  those  interested  in  carrying  out  this  work,  I  have  gath- 
ered that  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  government  was 
not  an  altogether  wise  one.    J  t  resulted  in  the  dei)ortation  of  large  num- 
berH  of  undesirable  emigrants  who  were  of  little  use  when  at  home, 
and  of  even  less  use  when  landed  as  strangers  on  the  shores  of  a  foreign 
land.    The  terms  were  too  cheap.     It  required  but  little  eflort  on  the 
part  of  the  intending  emigrant  to  raise  so  small  a  sum  as  £1,  and  as 
the  ]»assage  would  at  least  insure  them  three  months'  keep,  in  addition 
to  lG«?  novelty  of  their  changed  situation,  it  req aired  but  little  induce- 
meot  to  persuade  very  many  lo  invest  this  small  sum  in  such  a  venture. 
Tbis  sy>tem,  on  the  basis  1  have  named,  was  continued  for  several  years, 
and  New  Zealand  is  at  the  ])resent  time  feeling  the  disastrous  etlect  of  its 
method  of  dealing  with  ernigrati(>n  in  tli<^  years  that  are  past.     It  was 
soon  found  that  tbe  colony  was  overstocked  and  it    had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  crowds  who  were  unable  to  lind  employment 
Were  of  that  condition  of  intelligence  and  capacity  that  they  couhl  adapt 
themselves  to  anything  that  might  otter  itself  in  the  way  of  labor.     It 
is  several  years  since  this  colony  was  closed  as  a  tield  of  emigration, 
and  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  there  is  little  or  no  pros- 
I>ect  of  an  early  renewal  of  operations  in  that  direction. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Another  colony  which  has  drawn  large  numbers  of  emi^irants  from 
this  di.strict  is  that  of  Queensland.  For  some  seven  or  eight  years  ))ast 
th^re  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  working  population  flowing  from  liere 
to  that  co*intry.  The  government  of  that  colony  adopted  a  wise  course 
in  making  a  large  monetary  [layment  one  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility. 
Each  adult  had  to  pay  £4  per  head  and  £1  for  ship  kit,  children  under 
12  years  of  age  having  to  pay  half  that  amount.  This  applied  to  all 
t^iiditions  of  mechanics.  Agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestic 
lervant.'?  were  eligible  on  payment  of  20.<?.  each  for  ship  kit. 

Tlie  necessity  for  payment  of  this  large  amount  led  to  the  selection 
>y  local  agents  here  of  a  much  more  icj-pectable  body  of  emigrants. 
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people  who  bad  saving  propensities,  and  the  better  qualities  which  serre 
to  make  the  worthy  oitizeu  as  well  as  the  nseful  worker.  From  ^>mv 
of  the  priucipal  works  here  lar^e  uumbers  of  men,  some  single  and 
others  with  their  families,  are  known  to  have  taken  advantage  of  ilk? 
easy  facilities  aflV)rded  them  of  reaching  Queensland.  I  am  erwlibly 
informed  that  it  is  a  rare  event  to  hear  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  has  selected  this  colony  as  a  future  home.  On  the  other  baud 
the  reports  of  success  are  ever  l)eiuy:  circulated,  ami  ])i'epaid  ciTtificiH«i& 
are  coming  over  in  such  numbers  as  to  justify  the  prevailin;?  idea  tbar 
the  many  who  have  ^one  our  liave  done  well. 

NKW   SOUTH   WALES. 

1  need  only  to  refer  to  Xew  South  Wales  as  another  instance  similar 
to  that  of  Queensland,  the  payment  re<iuire<l  bein^r  about  the  same.  I: 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  so  many  have  resorted  thithtr.adr 
cumstanco  probably  owin^  to  the  fiict  that  not  so  much  prominence  bji» 
been  given  to  this  place  by  local  agents  as  to  those  I  have  uientioDed. 

AGENCIES  FOR   EMIGRANTS. 

I  have  pme  thus  far  into  this  (piestion  in  re;;ard  to  its  relation  totlK* 
En;:lish  colonies,  because  I  think  that  much  valuable  information  may 
be  gathered  from  the  methods  adopted  by  colonial  governments,  throiijih 
their  authorized  local  agents,  in  regulaiintr  the  general  system  of  e mi 
graticm  to  the  United  States. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  colonials  of  having  a  <lepot  for  the  recep 
rion  of  arrivals  is  an  excellent  one,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  much  of 
the  success  attentling  the  emigration  to  the  colonies  is«Uie  tothi»cao*i'. 

There  large  numbers  are  en*raged  immediately  on  arrival,  and  the> 
learn  much  that  is  usrful  for  their  guidanrt*,  and  they  are  under  Mfr 
protoction  for  a  short  tinn»  at  least,  an  important  c(Uisi«leniti«ni  tbrlhi' 
many  young  women  who  ;;<>  out  a?  (U)inestii'  servants. 

I  am  aware  that  New  York  claims  an  establishment  ((*astle  Cfjnlen- 
similar  in  character  to  what  1  havt*  (h>scrilMMl,  but  troin  the  uiiim  t-iii:- 
i;  rat  ion  agents  1  have  talked  to,  there  si»eins  to  be  a  well  detineil  fet-1- 
in;;  that  intending  ctniiriants  re;;ard  it  moM*  with  horror  and  alamj.ii>  J 
place  (»f  detention,  thai)  a  place  where  useful  informati«>n  is  obt.iiiiaM*** 
That  there  is  rea>on  or  appan*nt  gtuunds  for  Mich  Nurnnscs  1  >hall  li*^ 
<liseu>s,  hut  1  do  nt»t  ])e^itat<*  in  Ntatin;r  that  this  feeling  i.>  widopreaJ 
an<l  general. 

AnotluM*  important  leaturehere  is  that  local  agents  get  such  infonci- 
tion  from  reliabh?  otlicial  sourc«»s  that,  if  acting  conscientiously,  tbev are  j 
enableil  to  ;;uidi»  and  direct  apj)lieants  to  the  hitter's  advantage. 

Ther*'  is  no  nn*thod  or  organization  what«»ver  in  n»ganl  to  emigntiiii 
to  the  I'nited  Stat«*s.  ^ 

fht*  various  steamship  etnnpanies  appoint  agents  in^liscrimiuatrh 
and  without  any  eonsid«'ration  as  to  fitness.  The  result  is,  in  many  is- 
stanc(*s,  that  persons  seekin;;  inforniation  fix)m  such  agents  are  mi^D-  )M 
formed  and  mixlJreettMl,  :ind  the  emi;;rant,  as  well  as  the  I* ni*e<l  States 
snlfers.  This  evil  has  been  avoid«*d  in  >everal  instan«'eM  which  h«w 
come  to  my  knowlrdi^p,  and  the  tact  oidy  giM»s  to  show  the  advaniaiTS*  | 
whieh  would  he  ilerived  if  a  «reneral  system  of  labor  butxMUs  couM  be 
«*>tal)lislied  at  eaeh<»f  thi'  I'nite^l  States  ports  of  arrival,  ami  with  *oii» 
s(Mt  id"dis<'riiniiiat«)ry  supervision  in  si»h'Cting  the  agi'Uts  to  co  o|ieraV 
in  such  work. 
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SKILLED  LABOR. 

• 

he  instances  I  refer  to  are  those  where  special  arrangements  have  been 
le  at  different  tim,es  for  sending  a  given  namber  of  men  engaged  in 
e  si)ecific  trade  in  Birmingham  manufactories  to  works* of  the  sa;ne 
racter  in  various  partsof  the  States.  Thishasbeen  done  with  button- 
:ers,  glass- workers,  silversmiths,  and  jewelers,  and  other  trades,  the 

I  on  arrival  having  engagements  to  go  to  direct.     This  may  not 

II  cases  be  possible,  but  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  creating  an 
ngement  whereby  those  inquiring  for  information  on  the  subject 
d  be  informed  of  the  proper  center  or  locality  they  should  go  to, 
'ther  with  some  idea  of  the  existing  demand  for  labor  in  such  a 
e. 

STATISTICS. 

have  endeavored  to  obtain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  numbers 
\g  annually  from  this  district.  It  would  appear  that  from  Birming- 
i  the  average  fix)m  1873  was  about  1,500.  Of  this  number  many 
3  from  outlying  districts  devoted  to  agricultural  and  colliery  inter- 
.  Of  these  fully  two-thirds  have,  during  several  years,  gone  to  the 
tralian  colonies  and  to  Canada.  The  United  States  have  taken  the 
binder,  but  at  the  present  time  the  United  States  absorbs  the  greater 
ibers. 

CHARACTER  OF  EMIGRATION. 

y  far  the  largest  proportion  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  from 
district  belongs  to  the  industrial  or  mechanical  classes.  They  in- 
e  almost  every  branch  of  labor,  for  Birmingham  is  recognized  as 
of  the  great  workshops  of  the  world,  but  there  are  no  established 
ns  of  discovering  which  particular  branch  of  industry  has  con- 
ited  the  most,  although  it  is  known  that  jewelers,  brass-workers, 
-workers,  fitters,  and  carpenters  have  figured  very  prominently, 
le  cause  for  the  continued  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
hborhood  to  emigrate  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  depression  of  trade 
the  overcrowding  of  the  labor  market.  No  workingman's  cry  is 
?  common  than  that  of  "  This  country  is  played  out,''  or  "  There  is 
ling  left  for  the  workingman."  The  shipping  agent  is  as  familiar 
I  such  utterances  as  be  is  with  the  inquiry  as  to  rates  of  passage- 
ey.  There  are  plenty  of  willing  hands  here  unable  to  find  employ- 
t,  and  still  more  who  are  but  partially  engaged.  Less  than  a  year 
the  unemployed  here  gathered  in  their  thousands  and  went  in  pub- 
ssembly  to  agitate  for  means  by  which  they  might  be  sent  away  to 
r  countries.  Their  deputations  waited  upon  the  ma3'or  and  city 
icil  to  urge  them  to  organize  a  system  of  state-aided  emigration, 
the  consideration  that  was  then  given  to  the  subject  did  not  re- 
in any  of  the  schemes  proposed  being  carried  out. 
[though  work  is  now  perhaps  more  abundant  tban  it  then  was  dur- 
;he  i>eriod  of  a  long  and  depressing  winter,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
there  are  far  more  workers  here  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 
ts  are  high,  the  most  modest  abode  of  the  artisan  costing  fully  one- 
of  his  entire  earnings.  Added  to  this,  the  tenant,  as  is  often  the 
,  has  to  pay  taxes  amounting  to  about  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
mt  of  rental  he  pays.  If  an  ordinary  mechanic,  such  as  a  smith 
tter,  jeweler  or  brass-worker,  or  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
ling  trades,  could  only  secure  full  employment  there  is  no  doubt 
could  live  in  a  fairly  comfortable  way,  although  in  the  majority  of 
i  of  families  there  is  no  margin  left  for  putting  by.     In  such  cases, 
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when  emigration  iii  ihially  decided  upon,  invariably  tbe  pa^sage-uiouev 
is  oiily  to  be  raised  by  disposing  of  the  household  furnituie,  and  toi) 
often  this  is  insnllieieut  to  defniy  the  amount  re(|uired. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  large  numbers  ot  men  fn>m  wellknovu 
works  here  have  emigrated  during  the  psist  ten  years.  1  have  also  lierii 
informed  that  in  a  rural  suburb  some  3  miles  from  heiv  a  considemltltf 
reduerion  of  the  i)opulation  has  been  ell'ected  by  means  of  eniigratiou. 
Those  who  remain  are  ehielly  elderly  people,  or  those  whost»  famiiirs 
are  too  large  for  them  to  gain  acceptance  with,  as  is  usually  tht»  cjm* 
hereab(»uts,  a  iiiir  sprinkling  of  those  who  make  the  landlord  of  :Lr 
*' inn"  their  friend  and  banker.  It  will  thus  be  >eeu  that  th«*  bulk  «•: 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  Ciovernment  assistance  are  of  tljt: 
provident  class  and  thoughtful  order  of  man.  It  is  a  fact  In-yomi  all 
<lispnte  that  the  cream  of  artisan  and  agricultural  labor  has  tor  M>mt- 
few  years  past  beru  going  away  Irom  this  district,  and  it  wtMihl  have 
been  greatly  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  United  Stales  if  lh«r 
same  means  for  attracting  a  large  share  of  such  skilled  lab<ir  to  Auii-n- 
can  cities  had  existetl  as  has  been  so  long  in  force  with  reurard  i«»  c<ih»- 
nial  government  emigration. 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  discover  the  comparison  nliii'L 
may  be  made  between  thosi'  receiving  Ciovernment  assistance  and  emi- 
grants of  the  voluntary  order,  and  1  am  led  to  bclii*vc,  from  all  I  bavf 
been  abk'  to  learn  u])on  the  subject,  that  as  a  general  rule  the  foriiirt 
are  entitled  in  perhaps  a  greater  share  of  credit  than  thelattfr. 

LABOR    IN   TlIK   DISTKICT. 

The  gt'iieral  condition  of  the  working  population  of  thi>  district  i-  I'nr* 
that  does  not  permit  of  as  much  .saving  of  money  now  as  was  the  r.iv 
in  more  prosperous  times.  The  workingman  wuo  has  a  family  t(iiti:ub 
tain  finds  the  whole  of  what  means  he  can  command  alwo'lH'tl  trom 
week  to  week  in  t>biaining  the  lian*  nect^ssitit's  of  existen<'e.  N«»  iim'Iv 
signiti(*ant  pro(»f  (if  the  ditlieulty  in  carrying  (»ut  this  objert  nia>  W 
found  than  in  the  fact  that  day  h\  day  large  nnmbt^rs  4if  |N*i»p!i*  an- 
summoned  before  the  local  jnstiei's  for  the  non-:itt«*ndance  of  then  rlii! 
4lren  at  school,  and  tlte  plea  is  almost  invariably  the  same — thai  ikr 
father  is  either  out  of  work,  or  is  so  short  that  not  even  the  small  |»av 
nu'iit  re<|Uirevl  from  each  child  may  i>e  sitared  trom  the  little  that  h 
e;iriie<l.  This  plea  may  not  iii  all  easi*s  be  jusiitiable.  but  the  fact  vi 
his  greater  ri*sponsibilities  giies  to  prove  how  mneh  easier  it  is  fnr  sui^lif 
men  toadopt  voluiitaiy  means  of  emigrating.  The  l.itter  toofieipient} 
prefer  a  career  (»f  indulueiiee.  autl  it  is  a  treqiieiil  occurrt*n«*e  anioiipt 
such  as  these  to  form  a  sinhlen  resolution.  ]>eriiap<<  the  ivsult  ol  hear- 
ing of  a  eompanioii  who  is  going  :ibr«)a<l  or  who  has  gone  and  is  pin* 
peiing,  to  set  t<»  work  and  save  jusr  as  niueh  a?*  is  re<piire«l  to  pay  for 
a  passa;:e  out.  I  am  reterniig  more  p:irticu!arly  tothi*  un::iarrii-iiclA»» 
of  emigrants.  Then*  is  a  large  proportion,  Iniwfver.  of  yoiin^  wamcil 
people  who  arenumbcreil  among  the  emi;^rants  of  this  ^listiict  whoba^t 
been  found  al)h*.  wlieii  trom  some  unknown  (Miise  (rovernnuMit  as!«i< 
anre  has  been  ilniirtl  !m  tht-rn.  to  ('niiini.Mid  Niittiriii:'  mone\  ti*  ileirjv 
their  own  cost  ««{  p.iN>jm',  .md  in  •*iirh  as  th«»se  tull  eii'dit  nia>  lH*;:ivtt 
for  the  posse»i!>ii  i)f  thi»c  iiii:iht!eH  whii'h  h(*lp  to  make  the  rn*il:!.ib)f 
citizen.  1  caniioi,  howfvt-r,  (li>c')ViM  ,iiiy  g«Mier.il  reason  fur  NUpj*«nf 
that  tin-  ••assisted"  emigrant  is  at  a  disadvantage,  in  roivei  to  iii« 
moral  and  siM'ial  <ju:ilitications.  with  lho.se  of  the  more  fortunatr  airf 
bett(»r  [)rovide<l  emi;:r.in!s.  who  4*;in  pay  their  own  pas.sii|re  iudef^'id' 
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ently  of  Gk)Temmeiit  aid.  This  view  perhaps  gathers  some  strength 
from  the  fact  that  those  Governments  which  have  afforded  assisted 
emigration  have  invariably  favored  such  applications  for  assistance 
as  have  come  from  married  people  with  small  families  of  two  or  three 
children.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  favor  what  is  termed  state- 
aided  emigration.  The  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  has 
been  the  theme  upon  which  leading  political  speakers  have  dwelt  at 
some  length.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  probability  of  any  such 
method  l^ing  immediately  resorted  to.  Only  recently,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  a  visit  to  this  town  of  the  representatives  from  the  English 
colonies,  the  question  was  referrecjl  to  by  one  of  the  Crown  agents,  who 
deprecated  the  idea  as  an  unadvisable  one.  I  certainly  think,  myself,  it 
ia  a  question  which  paves  the  way  for  abuse  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  methods  of  emigration  which  have  hitherto  been  in  vogue. 

The  English  Government  has,  however,  decided  upon  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  inquiring 
emigrant.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  Government  department  to 
which  all  applications  for  information  may  be  directed,  and  from  which 
such  advice  and  official  facts  as  may  be  required  will  be  issued.  Such 
an  arrangement  as  this  must  prove  a  great  service  to  those  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  the  colonies.  This  reflection  suggests  to  my  mind  the  ad- 
vantage that  might  accrue  to  inquirers  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
United  States  on  the  other  if  the  various  consulates  in  Great  Britain 
were  made  the  medium  for  propagating  such  official  reliable  informa- 
tion as  intending  emigrants  are  always  anxious  to  receive. 

INCAPABLES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  deportation  of  criminals 
or  paupers  from  this  district  calling  for  any  special  comment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  third  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1851,  which  provides — 

That  all  passeDjjers  are  liable  to  be  rejected  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  who,  upon 
examination,  are  fbund  to  be  lunatics,  idiots,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  maimed  or  intirm,or 
above  the  age  of  60  years,  or  widows  with  a  child  or  children,  or  any  woman  without 
ahnsband  and  with  a  child  or  children, or  any  person  unable  to  take  care  of  himself 
or  herself  without  becoming  a  public  charge,  or  who  from  any  attending  circum- 
staDcea  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  who  from  sickness  or  disease  exist- 
in^i;  at  the  time  of  departure  are  liable  soon  to  become  a  public  charge — 

has  had  a  salutary  influence  with  local  agents  in  dealing  with  those 
persons  who  apply  for  passage  tickets  to  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  of  several  comparatively  harmless  cases  of  young 
persons  being  sent  away  after  a  light  punishment  for  a  first  offense 
against  the  laws,  this  precautionary  measure  having  been  adopted  as 
a  necessary  means  for  the  prevention  of  further  disgrace  by  withdraw- 
ing the  offender  from  the  influence  of  evil  companionship.  In  such 
eases,  however,  Canada  has  usually  been  the  chosen  place  of  settlement. 
There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  Birmingham  houses  for  boys  and 
girls,  under  the  control  of  a  gentleman  named  Middlemore.  These  chil- 
Iren  are  chiefly  picked  up  from  the  wayside  and  alleys  of  this  great 
DDetropoIis,  and  are  taken  into  the  house  or  home,  where  they  receive 
ft  good  training  and  education,  are  clothed  and  fed  until  they  reach  a 
certain  age — I  believe  thirteen  being  about  th^  age  fixed — when  an 
Annual  selection  is  made  from  the  schools  containing  either  sex,  and  a 
certain  number,  according  to  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  manager,  are 
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taken  oat  to  Canada,  where  they  are  received  in  a  specially  provided 
depot,  and  from  thence  drafted  off  into  varioas  directions,  as  they  mar 
be  required.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  were  fonnd  that  nianv  of 
these  young  emigrants  developed  the  germs  of  their  earliest  inflaeiioes, 
received  before  the  period  of  their  rescue  from  the  haunts  in  which  thev 
are  usually  found;  but  reports  speak  differently,  and  tell  of  an  amazing 
and  most  gratifying  reconl  of  reforms,  culminating  in  the  developmeot 
of  worthy  and  prosperous  young  men  and  women,  the  adverse  re^lt 
being  quite  an  exceptional  circumstance.  I  may  add  that  these  childm 
are  always  accompanied  by  their  patron  and  a  master,  and  are  not  left 
until  each  one  has  been  placed  either  in  a  home  or  in  a  sitnation. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  to  this  rei>ort.  This  much,  however,  I  may  He 
permitted  to  say,  viz,  that  I  have  frequently  heard  American  manofMrt- 
urers  and  dealers  say  that  the  English  workingman  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  in  workmanship  with  his  cousin  in  America  antil  his  beid 
is  cleared  of  some  of  the  beer  and  spirits  for  which  ho  has  so  strong  a 
predilection.  I  can,  however,  say  from  my  own  observations,  made  dur- 
ing the  few  months  since  I  became  a  resident  here,  that  the  workmen 
of  Birmingham  form  the  body-guard  in  the  mighty  regiment  of  EngM 
artisans.  It  is  to  Birmingham  that  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
come  that  they  may  inspect  the  8how-nK>ms  where  are  deposited  tbe 
products  of  Birmingham  workmen's  hands.  The  cases  sent  from  befe 
have  always  figured  prominently  in  any  of  the  great  exhibitions  in 
which  they  have  l)een  placed,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  manofiicturing 
center  where  more  medals  and  awards  for  skill  in  workmanship  are 
held  than  in  this  town. 

If,  then,  this  stream  of  gifted,  cunning  artificers  is  perforce  oompelled 
to  seek  fresh  channels,  and  it  is  found  the  tide  is  not  running  tovaid 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  as  it  should  do,  if  it  is  desirable  that 
American  manufacturing  should  further  develop  and  become  more  and 
more  perfect,  then  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  subject  is  well  worthr 
all  serious  consideration,  how  l>est  to  promote  the  emigration  to  tbe 
United  States  of  the  most  intelligent,  best  cultivated,  and  most  skilled 
artisans  and  agricultural  workers  from  this  district. 

JAS.  B.  UUGHES, 

CoJwaL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  July  11),  188^>. 
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REPORT  OF  COSSUL  LATBROP. 

A  stnd.v  of  British  enugrati(»n  statistics  shows  that  the  raling  factor 
is  the  stato  of  trade  in  tlm  I'liitrd  States.  Prosperity  there  lanpelril- 
creases  emigration  from  <iivat  Britain ;  and  this  apf>ears  to  lie  tbeciM 
wiietluT  trade  l)e  active  or  not  in  Britain.  In  fact  it  must  t>e  thiia.IV 
prosperous  |>erio«ls  in  the  two  countries  have  l>een  almost  synchronotf: 
and  so  (Mni;^n*ants  have  transferred  their  homes  and  their  families  moi* 
larjrely  in  tlnKsr  seasons  of  eoniforr  and  well-doinj;  than  when  thfireir 
<-uinstaiirt»s  wen*  depresseil.  in  lS.s;j,  th«»  hist  of  a  series  of  pm^peivOl 
years,  and  in  which  Uiere  was  eonsich'rahh*  **  assiste«l "  emignilion.  ill* 
nninlxM' of  eniiirrants  ;roiii^  tVom  the  Tnited  Kingdom  tti  the  Unilid 
States  was  IMI..')!.* — innre  tiian  ever  het'ore  were  recorded;  thoagkS 
l^).'>;i  the  number  exceeded  llMKO(N),  antl  i>erhaps  would  have  reachli 
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200,000  had  records  been  as  perfect  then  as  now.  The  number  in  1884 
was  155,280,  and  in  1885, 137,687,  a  falling;  off  from  the  maximum  year 
of  53,000 — 28  per  cent.  During  the  eight  months  ending  August  31  of 
the  current  year,  107,000  sailed,  exceeding  the  number  recorded  in  the 
oorresponding  period  of  last  year  by  8,000.  This  increase  was  due  to  a 
general  belief  in  a  revival  of  commercial  activity  in  the  States. 

The  number  of  native  emigrants  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  all 
countries  in  1885  was  207,644 :  there  were  also  56,741  foreigners  who 
Bought  new  homes  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  in  this  year 
S5,468  natives  who  returned.  Deducting  this  number  from  207,644,  we 
obtain  the  net  emigration,  122,176,  or  a  little  over  one-third  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  The  net  emigration  for  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1885  was  1,368,464« 

Says  Mr.  Giffen: 

It  stiU  remains  trne  that  the  United  States,  one  year  with  another,  absorbs  abont 
66  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  firom  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Irish  emigration  to  the  total,  which,  in  some  years  when  Irish  emigration  was  large, 
exceeded  6G  per  cent.,  has  again  become  about  'SO  per  cent.  only.  On  this  last  point, 
however,  it  shonld  be  understood  that  the  Irish  figures,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  itself,  remain  very  large.  Ireland  has  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Irish  emigration  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  total, 
and  the  lowest^proportion  it  has  reached  was  about  a  fourth,  in  the  years  1876-^9. 

An  attempt  is  yearly  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  to  determine  the  respective  occupations  of  emigrants 
over  twelve.  In  1885,  33,911  (16.3  per  cent.)  were  children  under 
twelve,  leaving  173,733  so-called  adults.  Of  these  09,512  were  females^ 
leaving  104,221  males.  Of  these  26,479  are  entered  in  Table  V  •  as  of  un- 
stated occupation.  This  large  number  of  unclassified  male  emigrants 
prevents  the  following  remarks  from  being  more  than  approximately 
aoearate ;  but  the  proportions  given  between  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  are  correct,  though  the  figures  may  not  be.  I  regret  that  the 
information  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  occupations  is  not  more  full,  as 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  Table  V  that  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  ag- 
n'cnltnral  laborers,  gardeners,  carters,  &c.,  going  to  the  United  States 
was  5,450;  to  Australasia,  3,258;  to  British  Xorth  America,  351;  and 
to  other  places,  28.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  native  emigrants,  as  I 
have  before  said,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
agricultural  laborers ;  but  Australasia,  which  received  19  per  cent,  of 
all  native  emigrants,  got  36  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  laborers- 
Free  passages  granted  by  West  Australia  and  assisted  passages  by 
Queensland  will  help  to*  account  for  this.  British  North  America  is 
credited  with  only  10  per  cent,  of  all  native  emigrants,  and  with  less 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  laborer  class ;  but  each  of  these 
figures  obviously  requires  a  considerable  addition  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  though,  after  all,  the  report  of  the  New  York  commis- 
sioners of  emigration  for  1885  shows  only  2,200  emigrants  wht>se  des- 
tination was  British  North  America.  Most  of  these  are  probably  reg- 
Uttered  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  as  for  the  United  States. 

Making  every  addition  possible  for  inaccuracy  of  returns,  it  yet  seem  ^ 
Co  me  that  British  North  America  is  attracting  an  unaccountably  si^alt 
anmber  of  immigrants,  especially  considering  how  persistently  and  ad- 
mirably some  of  its  provinces  are  beiug  advertised  in  this  country.  The 
»ld  winters  are  understood  to  be  an  effectual  deterrent  to  many.  Of 
leneral  laborers  the  United  States  took  25,506 — 77  per  cent.^r  11  per 

*  EssentiaUy  the  table  printed  in  Consol-Greneral  Waller's  report,  page  360,  and  in 
Consul  Hale's  report,  page  394. 
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cent,  more  than  its  share,  a  result  to  be  expected  wlieD  we  remeiuber 
bow  comparatively  near  it  is  to  Great  Britain,  bow  cheap  is  the  traniiit, 
aud  that  tbo  class  under  consideration  is  one  with  little  money.  Of  thU 
class  Australasia  rt^ceived  3,017,  or  1)  i>er  cent.,  and  the  North  Aaierican 
colonies  4,144,  or  12  iK»r  cent.  The  United  States  received  83  i>er  cent, 
of  the  mechanics,  17  per  cent,  more  than  its  share,  and  irho  were  a;- 
tracte<l  thither  by  holding  the  general  belief  that  wages  are  better  theiv 
for  machanics  than  in  the  colonies.  Of  farmers,  graziers, &c.,  the  States 
received  their  normal  proportion,  3,513,  about  G7  per  cent.,  aud  Aastra! 
asia  1,219  (23  percent.).  The  respective  oi^cupations  of  fewer  than  half 
of  the  females  are  noted.  Probably  most  of  those  that  had  occupatiuci.« 
are  recorded,  the  rest  being  simply  members  of  emignitiug  familiei^ 
The  Unite<l  States  received  76  iK»rcent.  of  the  domestic  and  farm  serv- 
ant,  &c.,  class,  the  number  being  14,91.'>. 

ImmigrantH  of  I>riti»h  and  Irish  origin  that  landed  in  the  Cnitt'd  Kingdom  from  fvm-* 

countries  in  each  of  the  years  l*???  to  lw?5. 


CoantrioA.  1877.        ln'K        1879.   :    lim.        li^l.        1S82.        lel&L        18H.       Iv' 


Uniti^  Statf « 44.87H  34.U40     2(l.04A  *Jl}.5Ii»     29.7S1  >.  lA^     4rt.7u3  61. 4«  ST  4m 

BritUh  North  America....     5.087  a.'J04       .'i.407  4.G^s■    5.7fll  (;.007       T.AJl  ii,iffl  y  T:: 

AnHtrulfiftia 4,037  4,207  ^    4.0et7  *>.U10  ■    r>.HT7  r^^Tl       «.fL|4  ^,'S12  7  >« 

Other  places 8.688  ]0,4{i3:    ».4-.'4  U,  8!»1     11.27:1  in.2:5  '  i:i.23«  12. 71T  li  StT 

Total  63.800  M,M4     37, 936  ;  47. 007     &2. 707  :^I.7I1     73.  KH  9I.3M  a&«fr 


It  appears  that  no  less  than  5^)1,823  emigrants  have  in  the  paM  nm 
years  returned  to  the  United  King<lom,  of  whom  340,5()G  were  from  lit 
States.  Many  doubtU^ss  were  tem]><)rarily  visitinc:  the  old  hume.  and 
before  long  were  oft'  again.  But  whether  their  stay  was  for  a  loogvr 
or  shorter  time,  con.sider  what  an  extended — though  unnoticed  at  tb* 
time — eftect  upon  the  sentiments,  the  b«*liefs,  the  opinions  of  their  frieDfl* 
and  neighbors,  and  thus  indirectly  u|)oii  governmental  and  othf r  iu 
stitutions,  the  liomi*  <'oming  of  tlirse  halt'  million  ot'  peoph*  must  hjTr 
had  after  v«»ars  of  n'sid(M)<*(*  under  dillereiit  skii*s,  surrouiKlfd  bv  «liflr: 
4Mit  conditions,  an<l  imbibing  novrl  doctrines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  remitted  !>y  settl^r^ 
in  the  United  States  and  British  North  America  to  their  friends  in  tb^ 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  l.S4St(»  LSS."},  as  far  as  can  be  emvt 
tallied  : 


Y(»Ar.  Afiiotibt.  Year  Aiiioihj;.  V«ar. 


181- r-.2>.:i:»o  i-»rj  .*!. 7:.4. 7:i2  ipTo tii^^r 

1M'.« 2.6J7.l»l«»  1-15!  1.8«.*..2tJI  Ifr" ISUL^ 

1j».'.'|    4.  iV"  'Jl'.*  l-r;i  l.fil»;.,MlV  !?■>< itiirt 

IHM 4.-17. ':.'i  l*i;:. 2.:t4!.fi«1>  lf7:» iiCO 

If,')-' «;.^.:.'  '.»v,  i-r,i;  L».  IJ  s.  t..-.j  Ich)  t  i9  ^ 

1-v: 7Mnj.^'.;  i-.;;  2.rt4l.V«i.V  \f^\ :,«?• 

i-'.4   ^. »:.« t';.'!  l^•;-.  2..vi,y'y  i^^-: :.i:'m 

If'.'. 4.jJrr4  I-»f.l»     :{.  111. :»■_'{  I.— :i T  «  ■• 

l.:.«-   I  »ij- <;l  l"7«i ri.-iiiMMi  i^-i 7«rf«' 

I--.7 'J. --•..«•..•.:  1-71  :i.  4:\»;:.7  i8i».-. t*cn 

K-    L' •_■■'».  ir-«;  i-Tj  :<.  iMH  1' 11  — 

l^"-■^    :'..'.:,.  J. 7 J  1-7.1  ;j  .Vjil.  .-kJh                 ToUl IXK.*' 

1m;o    L'':'l.«'.'7  1-71 '-*;:•*•    «"■♦; 

iMii      1  -J".  :!ii:  ]>':> i.7j».  473 


S'f.U'  — T)  •'  iiiriiriicit.on  l'i^«  >>  in  tl.ts  t.iMf.  -.iv  -  u  ni>ii-  i<tt1ji-i<ricinal  iu  thi-  renitrt  nf  lW«n!  .*:  Tw* 
•  •II  <-iiii;:r.iti<iii  hn  If"^':  ^^  inij)  •  tl:.:4 1-  <  ••|>ii><i.  ^  .1^  ••lir.t:i,i  il  t1m<>ii;:Ii  ihr  courtmy  III  bask*  aBil  a«f 
h<>iiHi-4.  hiiT  t)M-r*-ni«*  no  iiH'niix  of  a-«-i  iT.iin:!j;:  tin- unioniiT  ff  lunui-y  M'Dt  tliruaa{h  pnrAXr 
mil  II  nil  r>  ant;l«'  lioiiot.-'*  -i-t  Ji*  Iin«<l  to  ji*.  •   tl.i-  ii.foi  iuat:>iu. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  above  table  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween amonnts  sent  from  the  United  States  and  from  British  North 
America,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  80  per  cent,  is  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  thirty-three  years  ending  1885,  3,868,141  natives  left 
this  country  f6r  the  United  States,  while  in  the  same  i>eriod  British 
2^orth  America  received  591,204,  the  former  86  per  cent ,  the  latter  14  per 
cent.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  these  latter  figures  represent  more  ac- 
curately the  respective  percentages  of  money  sent  from  the  two  coun- 
tries than  the  80  per  cent  I  have  assumed  before,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  while  something  must  be  taken  from  the  86  i>er  cent  and  added  to 
the  14  per  cent,  to  represent  those  who  have  entered  British  North 
America  via  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  have 
been  the  largest  remitters  by  far,  and  they  have  all  remained  in  the 
United  States.  Assuming,  however,  80  per  cent.,  a  most  moderate  as- 
sumption, it  appears  that  within  the  past  thirty-nine  years  $150,000^000 
have  been  sent  by  residents  in  the  United  States  to  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

EMIGRATION  BUREAUS. 

And  now,  having  glanced  at  the  figures,  let  us  turn  to  the  machinery 
existing  in  this  country  for  aiding  such  intending  emigrants  as  may 
need  advice  or  assistance,  either  pecuniary  or  otherwise.  There  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  obedience  to  a  long-expressed  popular  demand, 
about  to  be  opened  in  London  a  governmental  ^^  Emigrants'  Information 
Office.''    The  official  notice  says : 

The  office  has  been  established  nnder  the  supervision  of  Her  MajestyV  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  intending  emigrants  with  usefnl  and  trustworthy  iu- 
formation  re«pecting  emigration  to  the  British  colonies.  The  information  issued  by 
the  office  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  various  colonial  governments  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country.  No  pains  are  epared  to  make  the  information  as  accurate 
as  possible,  but  the  committee  ol  management  cannot  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  absolute  correctness  of  every  detail. 

It  is  intended  that  two  of  the  committee  shall  be  workingmeu,  one  of 
whom  will  represent  the  industrial  co-operative  movement,  autl  that  they 
shall  work  in  concert  with  the  lately  established  labor  bureau.  It  is 
further  intended  to  utilize  various  means  of  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion of  which  the  office  may  become  possessed.  Circulars  are  to  be  dis- 
tributee! to  the  various  i>ost-ofifice8,  labor  societies,  &c.,  relative  to  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  various  colonies,  their  respective  popula- 
tions, products,  climates,  religious,  facilities  for  education,  and  land  sys 
terns;  also,  with  regard  to  ocean  fares,  whether  or  not  assisted  passages 
are  given,  cost  of  living,  wages,  &u.  More  extended  hand-books  are 
also  to  be  obtained  upon  application.  Tbeoffice  is  intended  to  be  merely 
for  giving  information,  and  no  pecuniary  assistance  will  be  extended. 
If  properly  managed  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  assistance  to  the 
intending  emigrant,  provided  the  committee  exercise  a  careful  discretion 
in  the  issuance  of  information.  If  the  rose-colored  brochures  of  inter- 
ested parties  be  accepted  unquestioned  and  promulgated  with  the  impri 
maturof  the  Government,  the  emigrant  will  be  injured,  not  aided,  though 
now,  through  experience,  wary  of  such  productions.  Lis  caution  will 
vanish  before  the  indorsement  of  authority. 

There  are  important  private  organizations,  mostly  pliilanthropic,  with 
extended  aims  and  a  broad  policy.    Such  is  the  National  Association  for 
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promoting  state  directed  colonization.  The  society  aims  at  the  co- 
operation of  the  home  Government  and  the  colonies,  not  for  emigratioii 
but  for  colonization,  and  proposes  state  advances  of  money  to  foand 
extensive  colonies.  Though  some  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  Eiog< 
dom  are  actively  connected  with  this  organization,  I  doubt  whether 
they  will  accomplish  much  on  their  present  basis. 

Of  the  small  charitable  associations  for  assisting  deserving;  penoiu 
to  emigrate  I  can  say  nothing  but  good.  It  being  necessarily  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking  to  send  a  man  or  a  family  abrcMid,  the  societies,  noC 
being  over  rich,  exercise  the  most  discerning  scrutiny  into  the  character 
and  habits  of  applicants  for  their  bounty,  in  order  that  only  the  most 
deserving  may  receive  it.  There  is  a  useful  little  organization  of  thii 
kind  in  Bristol,  which  has  been  the  means  of  aiding  some  who  thitMgh 
misfortune  have  been  reduced  and  who,  in  their  new  homes,  have  been 
able  to  find  work  at  their  respective  trades  and  ultimately  to  repay  the 
society.  There  is  also  hei*e  a  school  for  boys,  supi>orted  by  iupenil 
and  local  grants  and  gifts  of  charity,  which  takes  boys,  by  inagisteriil 
sentence,  from  vicious  parents,  and  for  youthful  delinquencies,  such  ai 
not  attending  school,  and  trains  them  into  good  citizens.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  about  one  hundred  of  these  boys,  averaging  foarteen 
years  each,  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  principally  to  Kan&u, 
to  farmers  who  applied  for  them.  They  have  been  kept  in  view  by  the 
school  here  for  at  least  three  years  after  emigrating,  and  the  larjper 
number  for  a  longer  period.  During  these  twenty  years  only  one  boy, 
so  far  as  is  known,  has  turned  out  badly ;  the  ri*8t  have  torued  cot 
resptH'table  and  useful  ritizens.  valuable  to  the  Republic.  I  nieDtioo 
this  Park  How  School  at  some  length,  as  it  seems  to  have  lieen  thought 
sometimes  that  tlie  boys  were  entering  the  United  States  in  viulatioo 
of  the  law  for  the  iv^rulation  of  immigration.  They  are  not  criminal^^ 
no  boy  who  has  ever  been  in  prison  can  be  admite<l  to  the  school  ?  thfr 
are  not  i)aupors,  nor  will  they  become  a  public  <*harge,  as  each  ba«  s 
comfortable  homo  awaitin^^him.  It  isobvious«then,  thatnolaw  is  vio 
lateil. 

liesidos  the  sniallor  charitable  organizations  that  exist  thronchoot 
the  (^iintrv  tor  the  aid  of  emigration,  there  are  numerous  others,  morf 
ambitions,  standing  l»etween  the  small  charities  and  the  grtvit  :iss4)cu- 
tions  like  the  assoriati(»n  for  promoting  colonization  mentioned  alxtve. 
Such  a  s(K*iety  is  the  Soin<»rsrtslnre  and  Dristoi  Colonial  Kuiigratioo 
Society,  "formed,''  says  tl»e  secretary,  'Mo  assist  iK)or  ]>eople  of  good 
character,  of  all  religious  denominations,  who  are  desirous  of  leaving 
Great  Britain,  to  pruecM-d  to  other  jmrts  of  the  British  Empire."  AU 
these  voluntarv  societies,  or  nearly  all,  sen<l  their  prot<5g^*s  to  the  colo- 
nies not  oidy  from  a  desire  to  aid  tliese  latter  and  to  n*tain  the  emigmot^ 
as  British  subjects,  but  also  on  account  of  the  firm  stand  of  the  United  ■ 
States  Government  against  emigrants  of  doubtful  nntecetlents,  or  •'ho 
<ronie  by  <juestiona1)le  means.  .Many  ot  these  societies  were  begun  dur- 
ing the  present  year  owiii;;  t(»  the  influence  of  the  cohmial  exhlbilioo 
in  London  with  its  marvelous  lesson  as  t(»  the  extent  and  resource* »/ 
the  Uritish  colonies.  It  will  probably  dellect  somewhat  the  eurren*  rf 
entigration  from  the  United  States.  So  also  will  the  ]uvst*nee  in  Great  | 
Britain  during  the  present  year  oi'  so  many  '^colonials,**  each  of  wbos 
holds  a  brief  for  his  own  home  and  helps  cons4*iously  or  unccinM*ioud; 
to  disseminate  a  g(M>d  o]»inion  of  it.  The  ellecl  would  pmbably  iN-ap- 
l>arent  in  the  returns  of  the  current  year  but  for  the  widespread  is- 
pression  that  ^'better  times"  have  begun  in  the  States.    Such  an  uupRi* 
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sion  was  Bufflcient  to  nullify  every  attempt  to  turn  the  emigrants  to- 
wards the  colonies,  and  caused  a  considerable  and  unexpected  increase 
in  emigration  to  the  States;  an  increase  unwarranted  by  commercial 
reports  from  across  the  ocean,  but  encouraged  considerably  in  my  opin- 
ion by  the  accounts  ot  great  Strikes  occurring.  As  one  artisan  said  to 
me,  "  There  must  be  plenty  of  work  when  men  can  afford  to  strike." 

ASSISTING  EMIGRATION. 

Some  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  as  to  pauper 
emigration  will  be  interesting.  Their  position  is  explicitly  declared  in 
a  circular  issued  by  the  local  Government  board  within  the  ])ast  two 
weeks.  The  circular  reviews  the  history  of  legislation  in  reference  to 
Government-aided  emigration,  and  points  out  that  the  first  law  in  1834 
allowed  the  taxpayers  of  a  parish  to  deport  paupers  at  the  charge  of 
the  poor-rate,  but  that  this  power,  by  subsequent  amendments,  was 
transferred  fix)m  the  parish  to  the  guardians  of  each  poor-law  district, 
in  whose  hands  it  still  rests.  They^^may  deport  any  poor  person,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  pauper  relief,  provided  he 
is  over  sixteen.    The  circular  continues : 

The  local  GoTemment  board  have  no  wish  to  disconrage  boards  of  gaardiaDS  in 
the  discretionary  exercise  of  their  powers  of  aiding  the  emigration  of  poor  persons. 
provided  dne  regard  is  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonies,  or  of  foreijzn  countries,  and 
mch  arrangements  are  made  ns  are  required  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro]>osed  emi- 
^ranUi.  Strong  objections  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  cdlo- 
iiies  against  the  emi^ation  of  adult  paupers.  The  colonies  are  unwilling  thus  to 
run  the  risk  of  receiving  persons  of  bad  character,  or  those  who,  from  weak  health  or 
»ther  causes,  might  become  burdensome  to  them. 

In  consequence  of  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
dnited  States,  the  board  feel  themselves  precluded  from  sanctioning  emigration  to 
that  country  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  board  consider 
themselves  Justified  in  departing  from  their  general  rule  in  this  respect  are  those  in 
which  the  emigrants  are  going  to  join  a  relative  who  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  main- 
raining  them  on  arrival,  and  who  has  given  evidence  of  willingness  and  ability  to 
lo  so  by  remitting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  passage  money.  In  these  cases  the 
[Kxard  will  pay  traveling  expenses  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  but  will  pay  nothing 
;lse. 

Having  now  spoken  generally  of  emigration  Irom  this  country,  I  will 
turn  to  my  own  district,  comprising  the  counties  ot  Gloucester,  Somer- 
»et,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  These  purely  agricultural  shires  are  populated 
l>t  a  respectable,  industrious,  honest,  and  not  too  intelligent  class  of 
farm  laborers,  just  able,  in  most  cases,  to  read  and  write,  tbougli  the 
>ncon]iug  generation  has  received  more  schooling  than  the  adults.  Prob- 
ably no  anarchist,  no  socialist,  no  communist  has  come  from  this  dis- 
trict. Its  fertile  valleys  and  green  pastures  are  not  favorable  to  the 
3;rowth  of  such  weeds.  The  people  are  somewhat  less  ambitious  and 
ictive  than  those  in  the  manufacturing  and  northern  counties,  and  though 
irages  always  are  lower  than  in  the  north,  yet  emigration  has  been  less, 
particularly  from  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire. 

Emigration,  like  flour  made  with  rollers,  has  two  classes,  a  very  good 
md  a  very  bad  one.  The  cream  of  the  industrial  population — the  prov- 
dent,  the  ambitious — go;  so  also  do  the  shiftless,  the  roving,  and  the 
dlers;  but  most  of  the  emigrants  from  this  district  belong  in  the  first 
^lass.  The  second  class  may  have  the  will,  but  they  cannot  obtain  the 
neans.  They  will  not  save,  their  friends  will  not  help,  the  parish  dare 
lot  send  them  to  burden  complaining  colonies,  and  their  character  will 
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not  sustain  tlie  investigation  requisite  to  procure  an  *^  assisted  pas- 
sage," and  80  they  stay  at  home.    A  correspondent  writes  me : 

It  is  the  workman  of  more  than  averacc  intelligence,  who  sees  a  protm^ct  of  iloin^ 
better  for  himself  and  chihlren  abroad  than  at  liome,  who  emi^rate^.  The  ne'er-do- 
wells  who  do  get  away  usually  return,  probably  finding  it  easier  to  lead  •  lazy  lile 
under  our  poor-law  system  and  with  our  numenms  charitable  institntioDs. 

The  emigrrants  as  a  rule  are  married,  and  the  husband  often  precedes 
the  family  and  provides  a  home  before  sending  for  wife  and  childrai. 
Families  as  a  rule  carry  enough  money  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
for  a  few  weeks  in  their  new  home,  or  i^erhaps  to  scantily  fumifth  a 
couple  of  rooms.  One  emigration  agent  writes  me  that  he  thinks  cbe 
families  that  buy  their  tickets  through  him  have  an  averapre  of  #100, 
while  the  single  men  would  have  about  $30  or  840.  Another  write* 
that  he  considers  nioOas  too  high  an  average,  and  that  only  excepti«>D- 
ally  provident  families  would  have  so  much,  the  rest  carrying  aboot 
850.  He  knows  of  some  instances  where  a  considerable  family  |)osse3>8ed 
l)etween  all  its  members  only  2  or  3  shillings,  and  yet  started  for  Aus- 
tralia or  America.  Nor  is  this  850  or  8l(K)  that  an  emigrant  may  have, 
as  a  rule,  his  own  savings  any  more  than  his  ticket  is  bought  with  hit 
own  money.  Not  2  ])er  cent,  from  this  district,  so  it  is  belieretl,  are 
able  to  go  without  the  aid  of  friend  or  n-lative,  whose  contribution*^ 
added  to  the  sum  received  for  the  emigrant's  funiiture  and  belonginsrs* 
amount  to  sufficient  for  passage  and  maintenance  until  omploymeDt 
comes.  Of  fifty  emigrants  booked  in  one  Wiltshire  office  this*  year, 
twenty  had  prepaid  certificates  sent  on  from  the  Unite<l  Statea. 

Though  the  colonies  during  the  year  1885  desiste<l  from  their  previooA 
activity  to  some  extent  in  aiding  emigrants,  yet  in  the  past  years  larpf 
numl)ers  from  this  district  have  thus  emigrated  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Not  only  have  these  colonies  given  ])assages  at  810  and  835,  iv- 
spectively,  to  artisans,  agricjuiturists,  and  female  st*rvants,  but  they  have 
guaranteed  them  work  on  arrival  at  remunenitive  wages,  and  in  mawv 
cases  have  sent  agents  to  juTsonally  ccunluct  batches  of  emigrant i&.  A 
considerable  number  have  also,  with  the  consent  of  Canada,  lH*en  st'Ot 
to  her  at  i)aroeliial  expense. 

Kew  from  this  district  possessed  the  franchise  prior  tt»  their  goin^*. 
Some,  who  ha<l  by  <»cononiy  and  thrift  become  possesse<l  of  a  fr>^hoM. 
were  entitled  to  vote,  but  they  were  very  lew. 

A  correspondent  writes : 

Scarcely  any  hiivi*  ]K>ssr»si'(l  tho  t'ran('liis«>,  and  I  slioiiUl  think  it  woiiM  U  *•£•• 
veaiM  iM't'on*  tlirv  wmiM  «'\i»nl?»«*  it  in  a  l"onM;;n  ronutrv  with  iut«'lli;'f  uo^  ami  1iou«*t\ 

Nevertheless,  this  same  class,  had  they  remained  in  England,  wookl 
now  ]M>ssess  ttie  franchise,  and  their  brotheis  who  stayeil  behind  hare 
already  exercised  tlieir  new  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  forever  dise»i|>ati^ 
the  illusion  that  the  agricultural  laborer  would  ignorantly  and  iiTe!(|ioo 
sil)ly  <leiK)sit  his  ballot  for  issues  he  could  not  understand  and  for  reiinlt* 
h<'  couhi  not  coniprehenil.  lie  h;is  ]>roven  that  he  has  a  mind,  and  br 
has  nia<le  it  felt. 

J)esj)ite  the  assiste<l  ])assages  to  the  c(doni(\sand  the  earnest  eo-o]M'ri- 
tion  of  the  luiglish  (ioveriinient  and  people  with  them,  and  not«i:ii 
standing  their  extensive  advertising — espec  allv  that  of  Uritish  North 
America — the  I'nited  States  continues  to  reci*ive  two-thinls  of  all  emi- 
grants. Not  only  is  it  more  accessible  than  Australia  or  the  ^a|«e, aihi 
more  mild  in  climate  than  Canada,  but  there  is  a  general  liflief  tbit 
individnal  chances  are  better  then*,  that  the  field  is  wider,  that  ihrtt' 
wards  of  activitv  and  energv  are  more  valuable.     And  then  it  ha»  i^ 
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many  already,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  mafjnet,  drawing  friends  and  rela- 
tives after  him.  Prom  Somerset  and  Gloucester  the  emigrants  go  to 
their  varioas  deatinations  in  the  normal  proi)ortions.  From  Wiltshire, 
owing  to  the  existence  within  its  borders  of  manufacturing  towns,  whose 
entire  emigration  is  directed  towards  the  United  States,  an  unusual 
number  seek  this  latter  place.  Australasia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
receive  more  than  their  share  of  the  small  emigration  from  Dorsetshire. 
Many  stone  workers  go  hence  to  these  colonies,  tempted  by  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  work  on  public  buildings.  In  concluding  this  portion  of 
my  report  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  of  all  the  mass  of  humanity 
that  each  year  seeks  a  new  home  in  the  United  States  no  part  is  more 
honest,  none  more  industrious  nor  more  peaceable  than  that  that  comes 
(rom  the  consular  district  of  Bristol ;  nor  does  there  originate  anywhere 
better  material  out  of  which  to  make  homogeneous  and  appreciating 
American  citizens. 

It  has  been  suggested  with  force  and  frequency  by  the  press  of  the 
United  States  that  the  present  immigration  acts  are  not  comprehensive 
enoagh  to  adequately  accomplish  their  design  ;  that  a  criterion  of  char- 
acter should  be  established ;  and  that  an-  immigrant  should  be  required 
to  show  on  entering  the  United  States,  not  only  that  he  will  not  become 
a  pnblic  charge,  and  that  he  is  not  a  convict,  but  also  that  his  char- 
acter at  his  home  was  such  as  to  guarantee  his  future  conduct  in  his 
new  abiding  place.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that  by  means  of  our 
consniar  corps  investigation  be  made  into  the  character  of  all  intending 
emigrants.  I  believe  that  this  could  be  easily  and  eflfectually  accom- 
plished by  consuls,  but  I  see  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  efifecting 
the  necessary  supervision  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  England,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  place  for  which  I  ought  to 
speak,  where  every  village  contains  a  parish  church  and  a  clergyman 
who  knows  personally  all  inhabitants,  it  would  be  easy  for  consuls  to 
obtain  trustworthy  information  and  to  issue  certificates  based  upon 
others  procured  from  the  clergyman  or  magistrate.  But  the  system  is 
avowedly  organized  to  bar  the  Communists,  the  Socialists,  the  Anar- 
chists, the  nihilists.  -These  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  steer- 
age. A  system  to  be  effective  against  them  must  include  all  incomers. 
Would  traveling  Americans  be  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  produc- 
ing a  passport  to  enable  them  to  re-enter  their  own  country?  Or 
even  if  they  would,  how  could  we  supervise  the  immigrants  who  might 
come  by  way  of  Caufida! 

It  is  not  a  solid  ground  of  objection  to  such  a  plan  to  say  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  American  institutions.  We  are  justified  in  taking  such 
means  as  we  may  consider  most  eflfectnal  in  protecting  ourselves  from 
the  incursions  of  the  abandoned  and  vicious  of  other  countries,  but  I 
fear  that  any  plan  formulated  for  this  ])urpose  could  only  be  made  ef- 
fective at  the  expense  of  innocent  travelers  who  would  be  exposed 
necessarily  to  undue  and  vexatious  harassment. 

It  is  said  that  such  a  system  of  character  certificates,  if  applied  only 
to  steerage  arrivals,  would  be  of  much  service;  but  it  would  be  un- 
scientific, and  haphazard  in  its  operations  and  mi^ht  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  making  invidious  class  distinctions.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
weaken  the  force  of  these  objections  by  enacting  that  all  steerage  pas- 
lengers  must  have  such  certificates,  and  that  all  foreign  arrivals  in  the 
jabin  or  overland  if  convicted  within  a  specified  number  of  years  of 
certain  si>ecifie<l  crimes  sliould,  if  without  such  a  certificate,  and  after 
lentence  served,  be  returned  to  their  native  country.  This  is  near 
ikin  to  banishment,  and  if  the  criminal  had  taken  out  preliminary 
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papers  of  naturalization  would  produce  complications  so  abrard  at  ef- 
fectually to  dispose  of  the  plan.  I  see  no  way  so  effective  as  to  tmt 
to  our  internal  administration  of  justice,  which  is  abundantly  able  to 

Krotect  us  and  which  is  worthy  of  our  highest  confidence  and  our  oa- 
ouuded  respect. 

LOBIN  A.  LATHBOP, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol,  September  17, 1886. 


FAI-MOUTH, 

REPORT  OI  00X8UL  FOZ. 

The  emigration  from  Cornwall  is  continuous.  The  emigrants  leaie 
by  rail-cars  to  embark  at  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Liverpool  or  London.  5o 
statistics  are  to  be  obtained  in  my  district. 

The  agricultural,  mining,  and  stone-cutting  classes  supply  the  g^6i^ 
est  number  of  emigrants.  Small  tenan^farmer8  but  few,  and  artisaai 
but  few. 

Want  of  work  in  Cornwall  occasions  emigration,  arising  partly  froa 
the  decrease  in  the  mining  industries,  aud  partly  from  the  natnral  is* 
crease  of  population,  without  fresh  outlets  for  labor  in  ComwaU  heiaf 
found. 

The  classes  that  emigrate  are  the  most  energetic,  and  amongst  the 
laboring  classes  as  already  specified.  The  general  manner  of  living  li 
Cornwall,  especially  amongst  the  classes  from  which  emigrants  flprivd 
is  simple  aud  wholesome.  Divorce  cases  are  very  rare ;  and  natanl 
children  are  not  considereil  to  be  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  Unitsd 
Kingdom. 

No  paupers  or  insane  persons  are  ever  deported  from  my  distiiet 
Of  the  total  emigration  about  50  per  cent,  may  be  assisted  by  the  n- 
rious  colonial  governments  of  Great  Britain. 

No  obsUicles  are  put  in  the  way  of  emigration  to  any  country.  Ifea- 
igration  were  free  the  number  of  emigrants  would  be  largely  increatri. 

The  Canadian  Government  assists  farm  laborers  aud  female  servaDti 
to  about  25  per  cent,  of  cost  of  steam  fares.  I  annex  form  which  an  ia- 
tending  emigrant  has  to  fill  up  and  sign  before  getting  such  assistaiMe* 

Other  colonial  governments  assist  emigrants  to  a  still  greaterexteot 
A  large  emigration  goes  on  to  the  United  States  from  Cornwall,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  assistance  ofiered  by  the  colonial  government  affccO 
to  any  serious  extent  the  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Cornish  emigrants  constantly  revisit  their  native  country  and  retnn 
to  the  United  States  with  their  families  and  friends. 

HOWARD  FOX,  i 

CcnnL     ^ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Falmouth,  May  19,  1886. 


FORM   OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ASSISTED   PASSAGE  TO  CAXADA. 

[  Applyios  to  agricoltaral  laborert  and  thvir  faiulliM,  and  fraiaJe  daiiiMtic 


A)(riciilttiral  laborers  aud  their  fHiuilies,  and  female  dotneatio  aenraaUt  of  ftii 
character,  deniriu};  to  settle  in  Canada,  will,  if  the  apnlication  made  on  tkia  fail 
approved,  be  provided  with  pasituges  to  Quebec  or  Halifax,  or  throQgli  to  any 
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Canada,  at  the  GoTernment  assisted  rates,  which  include  an  ample  supply  of  pro- 
aions  dariiu^  the  ocean  passage  only,  bnt  not  bedding  and  mess  utensils,  which  can 
»  obtained  for  a  few  shillings  at  port  of  embarkation. 

[Thia  form  mnst  be  correctly  filled  up  and  retnmed  to  the  steamship  coapany,  who,  upon  re* 
ipt.  will  furnish  (upon  the  certificate  of  tne  Canadian  Government  axent)  tne  necessary  ocean  ticket 
the  redoeed  rate,  and  instmctions  as  to  time  and  place  of  embarkation.  The  steamship  company 
10  issaea  railway  tickets  from  the  port  of  landing  to  every  part  of  Canada  at  very  favorable  ratea, 
id  ail  passengers  are  reconunended  to  take  through  tickets  to  their  final  destination  trom  the  steam* 
ip  eompany.  J 


Names  in  fkill. 


Age 
at  fast 
birth- 
day. 


State  Inhere  yon  have  been 

employed,  how  lon^;.  and 

in  what  capacity. 


State  if  you  have 

Mends  in  Canada, 

and  if  so,  where 

they  reside. 


Name  the  steam- 
ship by  which  yon 
wish  to  sail,  the 
date  and  place  of 
embarkation. 


h 


§ 
1 


9 


& 


GiTO  your  present  address 


DacLiaBATiON. — I  hereby  declare  that  I  am  going  out  to  Canada  with  the  full  de- 
smiiiAtion  of  settling  there :  and  in  the  event  of  my  removing  from  Canada  within 
me  months  after  my  arrival,  I  undertake  to  refund  the  amount  of  Government  as- 
•tanoe  which  I  have  received  to  such  Government  official  as  shall  be  duly  authorized 
» reeeive  it. 

Signed  by  the  applicant, . 

Hots.— If  the  applicant  cannot  write,  he  mast  attach  his  mark,  which  mast  be  witnessed. 

Before  a  ticket  can  be  issued  at  the  reduced  rate,  the  applicant  must  get  the  certifi- 
ite  on  the  back  of  this  form  signed  by  a  clergyman,  minister,  or  a  magistrate. 

Certificate  of  the  steamship  agent  by  whom  the  proposed  emigrant  is  recommended, 

I  certify,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  the  above-named  persons  have  correctly 
Kated  their  ages  and  callings,  and  that  they  intend  to  settle  iu  Canada. 

Signature  of  the  agent, .        Residence,  — > . 

Dominion  of  Canada  Goa^rnment  Offices, 

9  Victoria  Chambers^  London^  S.  W.,  May,  1885. 

Certificate  recommending  the  applicant  for  Government  assistance. 

I  beg  to  certify,  for  the  information  of  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
liat  the  persons  named  on  the  other  side  are  of  good  character,  able  and  willing  to 
rork,  and  have  expressed  to  me  their  intention  of  settling  in  Canada.  To  the  best  of 
ly  knowledge  their  statements  are  correct,  and  I  recommend  that  their  application 
>r  the  Government  assisted  passage  may  be  favorably  considered. 


Name 


Address 


Date 


certificate  should  be  signed  by  a  clergyman,  minister,  or  magistrate.) 
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liEEDS. 

KEPOKT  OF  COXSUL  WIGFALL. 

The  cousulnr  district  of  Ltn^ds  does  not  include  withiu  its  limits  any 
port  of  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and,  as  a  consequence,  greater 
difldcnlty  than  would  perhaps  otherwise  be  the  ease  is  cx]>erieuced  in 
obtaining;  details  \x\\o\\  the  subject  of  eini<;ration.  As  an  iudicatiou  in 
a  general  way  of  the  conditions  existing;  in  the  territory  tributary  to  this 
consulate,  I  annex  a  categorical  (jiiery  subniittetl  to  a  leading  emijm 
tion  agent  here,  with  his  replies  tliereto,  and  I  would  wish  at  the  samf 
time  to  express  my  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance  deriveil  from  Mr. 
Pinder*s  kindness,  and  my  thanks  to  him  therefor. 

STATISTICS. 

Give  nuy  ti^nrcH  covering  the  period  \€7\\  to  \r^^,  l»oth  iiicln»ive.  If  exact  Ujfiaxt* 
art^  unattaiDalile,  approxiiuationH,  or  even  averugen,  for  the  several  yearn,  ^ivio^pcw 
l>ortion  of  male  aud  female,  adiiltrt  and  children. 

Having  no  general  record  tt>  refer  to,  cannot  give  the  num1»erH,  or  eveD  appmx:- 
mation,  only  state  that  the  uumbers  have  In^en  considerably  leM  from  l^?l  t«  I?r( 
than  in  jirevions  years. 

ClaA8eH  which  supply  the  largest  number  of  immigrants,  as  agricoltiirml  ur  mano- 
facturing;  proportion  of  skilled  mechanics  and  ordinarv  laborers;  whethrr  any  coa> 
siderable  numb^T  take  money  and  to  what  amouut8,  if  known. 

(1)1  fnid  emigrants  to  Tnited  States  fnmi  this  district  booked  by  me  are  pnaci- 

{>ally  the  artisan  class,  such  as  maiions,  bricklayers,  joiners,  iS^c,  IteloDging  lo  ibt 
iou>ehold  trades;  next,  the  nmnufacturini;  class,  or  those  connected  with  mill  vcici. 
aud  the  least  number  from  the  agricultural  classes.  An  extremely  small  proportwu 
have  any  ca]>ital  at  all. 

{"Z)  So  far  as  my  exiK'rience  goes,  I  have  found  emigrautA  with  capital  have  beta 
com)K)sed  of  the  small  furmeror  tenant-class  of  farmers,  and  have,  iu  nearly  all  caia 
proceeded  to  the  Dominion  f)f  Canada,  and  es]>ecially  to  the  North wetit  Prvvmrv <f 
that  country.  This  I  to  a  great  extent  account  for  by  tht>  t'aet  of  a  gn^ar  iiuantjTi 
of  printed  pain])hlets,  mostly  illustrated,  whicli  liavt*  been  AUpplied  t4»  emicratmo 
agents  for  gratuittuiM  diHtribnti»»n  to  all  parties  de«.iring  thrm.  With  referi-ncr  fnaav 
information  resiM'cting  the  I'nited  Stairs,  then*  is  a  great  Lifk  of  fat*ilit\  fiT  fb:aA' 
ing  it,  and  especially  with  regard  t<»  any  published  witli  (tuvfrnnirnt  -oinrtiiti.. 

Causes  of  the  emigration,  such  as  trade  disputfs,  de])reN>ioii  (tf  buniiieMi.  d<*pn-«««:oa 
«)t* agriculture,  surplus  population,  vVr. 

(1)  Depressiiu)  of  tradt',  eouse(|Ui'ntly  ditliculty  in  tinding  work  here,  hA»  :n  ik 
majority  of  c:is4.'s  bcfu  assigned  as  the  principal  reason  for  emigrautv  lea^iiJi:  tb^-r 
native  land  for  the  I'nited  States  and  els4>\vliert',  added  to  the  prus|>eet  of  r^viiis^ 
higher  remuneration  I'or  the  same  anuMint  of  labor. 

K'^\  The  reports  H'ceived  direirt  from  the  friends  ttr  relativi-s  iu  the  l'uite«l  Statf* 
have  always,  I  tind  from  stat<-nients  made  and  letters  ]>itiduc*-d,  Imm'Ki  une  of  tht-  |>na> 
4'ipal  motives  that  has  promoted  (-mi;:rittion.  This  may  accoani  for  the  grvat  Lia- 
bei  of  pii'paid  ])assages  that  an*  M'Ut  over  here  to  take  out  trieud>.  r«*Iaiivr!t.  ax:d  UD- 
ilii's.  There  is  a  very  lar;:e  pro|Mtrtiou  ot"  prejiai<l  <i*rtiticati»i»  iH»u«*iI  in  Aoirnia.  }^^ 
sibly  oiie-halfof  ihegn)-^j»  aiiiount  so  far  as  my  experience  has  proVi>d. 

Social  condition  of  bulk  of  tlittse  who  go  to  the  I'nited  Stales  fn>m  tbisdi^tnrl.  trt- 
ants  or  land-owners,  oi  in  what  proportion  where  they  go  from  the  country  ;  la^ 
wlien*  tliev  an*  from  town-,  are  tlM'\  generally  from  the  cla>»  of  tratlesuien  *^x  tkat  *i 
«i]Mjatives  ? 

The  majority  of  those  bi>oked  by  me  are  roiiiparatively  ]M»or.  with  bap^Ir  thf  csrASi 
of  ])a\  ini;  their  pa.ssa;:e  mone.\ .  The  Uw  tri»ni  t  In-  agricultural  ilHiriei^  wbi»  m'l.r  b^» 
ari' in  almost  e\iM\  cas(>  ti'iiants  t>r  larm  laboreis.  I'he  bulk  are  from  Th«*  o]«-ra(  ** 
and  artisan  4'Ia*«>e>,  frw  oi  no  tra<lesmen. 

Taking  the  \\  hoji-  of  what  may  he  trrnieil  the  ei:n;;rating  i-1.iH<t  in  tlii«  \*^f.  ^ 
Yjuksliire,  what  wt»uM  Vi»ii  ha\  a-*  to  their  general  niainnr  i»f  liviui:  at  hoiL-*  m^^ 
gards  housing,  eating,  aiul  rlotliiii;:  .'  Ciuiid  \oii  n.tmt>  any  averag**  inioni*.  aa^  t*^ 
lamil,\  ot  ti\i-  (hiisliaiid,  wife,  and  tliM-e  ehildren),  uhieh  would  art  a-»  a  bar  :••«&-' 
gration  ?  I'or  example,  would  siuh  a  faniiiy,  with  an  income  from  all  M)urie«i<:.  «it. 
jCIoo  ner  annum,  be  more  likely  to  *<la\  at  home  than  to  tr\  their  fortunr  .I'fc* 
I'nited  Stat*'^  ? 
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(1)1  sboald  consider,  from  a  lonff  pereonal  experience  in  Yorkshire,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  who  emigrate,  at  home  here  are,  as  a  mle,  well  housed  and  clothed,  with 
onnsnal  advantages,  viz,  low  house  rental,  separate  dwelliuj^s,  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  fnll  house  coal  at  a  very  low  price. 

<2;  Incomes  being  so  variable  could  not  give  you  an  average  income  as  a  stand- 
vd,  but  am  convinced  that  none  with  an  income  of  £100  per  year  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  leaving  home  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  foreign  country.  There  might  be 
a  few  exceptions,  but  extremely  rare. 

Does  your  experience  indicate  that  many  emigrants  receive  help  from  friends  who 
have  precede<l  them  to  the  United  States,  or  is  it  usually  with  their  own  funds  that 
they  start  out  f  Do  they  generally  carry  furniture,  &c.,  with  them  f  As  a  rule,  does 
emfj^pation  take  place  b^*  families  or  by  single  individuals  ?  If  the  latter,  what  pro- 
portion of  men  to  women  ? 

(1)  Many  emigrants  are  assisted  by  friends  or  relatives  who  have  previously  gone 
oot,  and  now  reside  in  the  States. 

(2)  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  out  any  furniture  with  them.  The  sale  of  their 
household  goods  here  in  many  cases  is  the  only  means  they  have  to  realize  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  passage  money. 

(3)  The  greatest  proportion  are  men,  heads  of  families  and  single  men,  then  fami- 
lies who,  as  a  rule,  fbllow  some  time,  very  often  by  prepaid  tickets  purchased  in  United 
States.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  single  women  go  by  themselves. 

Is  there,  from  your  observation,  any  difference  in  the  standard  of  morals  among  tho 
♦migrating  class  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  communitv  f  For  instance,  as  re- 
garuB  marriage  and  divorce,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  &c. 

So  far  as  my  experience  and  personal  knowledge  go,  the  standard  of  morality  exist- 
ing among  the  emigrant  classes  does  not  differ  from  the  general  class.  I  should  con- 
aider  if  any  difference,  that  they  had  tho  advantage,  so  far  as  their  general  moral 
character,  which  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  marriage,  divorce,  &.€, 

Do  yon  know  of  any  deportation  of  criminals,  chronic  paupers,  or  insane  persons. 
either  with  Government  aid,  or  by  municipal  authorities,  or  private  undertaking  f 

I  have  never  known  any  emigration  promoted  to  assist  criminals  or  i)aupers,  Slc, 
«ith«9r  by  public  communities  or  private  individuals. 

Do  yon  know  of  any  *'  assisted^'  emigration  by  the  Government  or  any  by  private 
effort,  as  by  means  of  benevolent  societies  or  otherwise  ?  Does  any  of  this  go  to  the 
Unitc^d  States  f  How  do  such  **  assisted  "  emi^ranta  compare  with'  those  who  go  un- 
aided, with  reference  to  moral  character,  intelligence,  &.c.  f 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  assistance  or  aid  siven  by  the  Government  here,  hitherto, 
to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  Assisted  passages  are  Ijeiug  granted  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  giving  the  emigrant,  if  a  farm  laborer,  a  reduction  of  £1  \yeT  adult, 
or  25  percent.  This  assistance  is  allowed  by  tho  Canadian  Government,  and  certainly 
does  encourage  int^^nding  emigrants  to  proceed  there  in  preference,  in  many  cases,  to 
other  ports.  There  have  been,  and  are.  I  believe,  societies,  but  none  in  this  district 
to  my  knowlwlge,  organized  to  assist  out  to  Canada  "domestic  servants"  from  time 
to  time,  but  have  been  only  to  a  limited  extent.  There  would  be  no  difference  in 
their  moral  status  in  this  respect. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  tho  Government  towards  emigration  generally,  or  to  that 
to  the  United  States  in  particular  ?  Are  any  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
emigration,  any  i>refereuce  shown  by  the  Government  by  way  of  inducing  emigration 
in  one  direction  rather  than  another  ?  What  facilities  or  attractions  arc  offered  to 
draw  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  for  instance,  or  what,  if  anything,  done  to  deter  them 
from  the  United  States  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  being  adopte<l  by  the  Government  either  to  promote 
or  obstruct  any  emigration. 

It  is  nsualat  all  post -offices  in  Great  Britain  to  allow  printed  notices  respecting  any 
.aaaisted  passages  to  the  colonies  to  be  i)osted  up  for  public  inspection. 

What  special  privileges  or  rates  of  fare,  «Stc.,  arc  afforded  by  Government  or  by 
private  corx>orations  or  associations  to  induce  emigration  f  How  have  these  circum- 
stances affecte<l  emigration  to  the  ITnited  States  ? 

The  governments  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  West  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  have  from  time  to  time,  acconling  to  the  demand  for  labor 
in  those  colonies,  granted  assistance  to  eligible  emigrants  proceeding  there  often  at 
Tery  low  rates.  During  a  portion  of  last  year  the  cost  of  man  and  wile  from  England 
to  Sydney  was  £6  for  Government  assisted  passage,  single  men  £4,  domestic  servants 
£2  i»er  adult. 

W.  H.  PINDER, 

Leeds,  Julg  27,  18dG. 

The  pablicatioDS  to  which  Mr.  Piuder  makes  reference  and  to  which 
be  attributes  so  decided  an  intineuce  in  serving  to  direct  the  atten- 
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tion  of  iiiteudiug  emigrants  towards  the  regions  whose  advanUges  ut 
thereby  set  forth,  are  many  of  them  carefully  prepared  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. I  have  deemed  it  i>roper  to  give  a  list.  No  doubt  the  lirt  by- 
no  means  includes  all  the  documents  of  this  character  which  are  in  cir- 
culation ;  but  those  which  are  sent  will  serve  to  indicate  their  natoiv 
and  show  how  earnestly  as  well  as  how  intelligently  the  field  is  worked. 
I  summarize  the  titles  and  also  the  sources  of  issue: 


Siihji'ct.  Pnblibhi'd  by—  Sntject.  {     ^nhbahaAkf- 

I 


Tbt*  Imiui(;rant  in  OnUrio. ..    Govfi-nmeut  of  On-     Freo  Hornet,  Manitob* '  Traatp^rUtM 

tario.  C«i^ 

Domiuiun  of  Canada.  a^aUlu  .  (•tivvi-nnientofCan-    Succeiwful    Emigrmtion   to'        Da 

boiik.                                          aila.                                Canada.  I 

SiiiM-t'.4MfiilKini;n'»tioiitoCau-        l)*^  Canadian  Northwest Da 

ada.  Prai'tica)  Hints;  Canadiui  j       D*. 

Pmvincr  of  Briiiith  Colnmbia'        Da  Xorthweat.  ■ 

P«THuual  ExpiTii'nce ;  Cona-  .        Do.  Our  Railway  to  the  Pacific..         Da 

diau  North  wort  t.  j 

IVnwnt  Fomifrs'  Delegates  {       Da 

Report.  1 


ITiider  the  existing  circumstances,  and  as  has  been  already  stated,  k 
is  diihcult  to  do  more  than  givo  generalizations ;  for  while  mnch  iatW' 
est  is  felt  here  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  sources  fttim  which  ttat» 
tical  information  might  be  derived  are  very  deficient.  Ihave  endeaTVtl 
to  supplement  this  lack  by  other  inquiry,  and  I  desire  in  thisconiiectia 
to  express  my  most  conlial  thanks  for  the  valuable  helpaflforded  na^ 
Mrs.  Thomas  PVnwick,  of  Allertoii  llill,  Chap«4-A11ertOD. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Cireat  Britain,  with  a  present  i>opalatioii  of 


to  the  square  mile,  it  is  estimated  as  regards  labor  that  the  sapp^il 
gaining  on  the  demand  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pairs  of  hands  a  day.  Itil 
considercil  that  emigration,  under  private  auspices,  has  of  late  yeM 
been  going  on  at  a  rate  greater  than  at  any  periiMl  since  the  Irish  to- 
ine;  nor  is  it  thought  possible  for  the  exodus  to  increase  very  larfB^ 
in  degree  unless  by  the  intervention  of  the  state.  The  alternative i^ 
suit  would  (»f  course  be  a  continually  enlarging  number  of  people  <Ml 
of  employment,  or  only  partially  cmployiMl.  Socially  aind  ix>Utieil|f 
this  is  reganled  as  an  element  threatening  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  every  ten  years  between  three  and  four  million  soab 
are  added  to  the  ])0]>ulation,  and  it  is  further  stated  that  the  cnonttf 
now  imports  half  the  fcmd  it  consumes.  Nine  hundred  thousand  paopfll 
are  in  receipt  of  relief,  while  the  total  number  of  those  who  are  moRtf 
less  a  bunlen  upon  the  wellto-do  classes  amounts  to  between  twotfi 
three  millions. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  late  miMuberof  Parliament  from  Liverpool,  who il 
([UotiHl  as  an  authority,  estimates  the  capacity  of  the  land  of  EnglaDdM 
sup]K)rt  additional  )»opulation  to  be  equal  to  not  more  than  4,000,M 
of  peoplt\  rv(*n  eouid  they  hr  placed  upon  it  elUeiently,  and  tliis  nnnlMr 
is  said  to  be  Just  about  the  pn'scnr  in<*rease  of  the  |>opulation  in  Ui 
years:  while  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  rate  may  Ih»  ex|H*cted  to  pW 
larger  with  the  broadening  basis  which  time  will  bring. 

Sir.  Smith  is  n*port4Ml  as  saying  that — 

Witliiii  till*  lar^t  tell  y«':irs  the  isl.-iml  of  (iriMt  Kriraiii  hsid  atMofl  iijorf  Xu  ita  p<^ 
Litton  than  it  diil  in  the  six  liini<lr«Ml  ycai-M  that  t'l'IInwcil  tlit>  Nnruiaii  r<iQqnc«l.  «b 
wvvv  a<hliiit;  til  our  iMipiilatiftii  rvrry  w-ar  a^^  inurli  as  \\t*  dicl  (lurinc  CTen  c«i 


11 1>  tti  the  (-lose  ol*  thf  hcvcnttMMith  rentury.  It  n>M>  iVoin  .\riiii.t.iiiMi  to  li,lKiU,lA[*dfl^|| 
tbo  i'i^htufiith  ccutury.uud  during  thin  ceiituiy  it  hiul  lurthvr  ri«en  lo  JO^OU^M 
and  hct'uro  its  cIodc  it  would  uppareutly  approach  to  40,0u0,U00.     If  the  iocnttv^ 
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alation  was  to  go  on  dorinff  the  next  centnry  at  the  same  rate,  this  island 
contain  150,000,000  of  people  before  the  year  2000,  and  Great  Britain  wonld 
the  appearance  of  little  else  than  one  continuous  city  from^  Land's  End  to  the 
f  Forth. 

ontry  had  increased  with  snch  rapidity  as  onr  own,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
mig^tion.  Dnring  the  present  centnry  we  had  parted  with  nearly  10,000,000 
by  emigration,  and  had  these  remained  at  home  the  overcrowding  which  we 
plored  would  have  been  ten  times  worse.  *  •  •  In  France  the  population 
noRt  stationary,  while  in  England  it  increased  about  15  per  cent,  every  ten 
and  we  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that  this  added  not  a  little  to  the  strain  and 
;y  of  life.  *  *  *  He  was  in  favor  of  all  such  legislation  as  proceeded  upon  a 
kud  Just  basis,  but  he  would  urge  his  hearers  not  to  expect  a  panacea  for  their 
'  in  any  changes  it  was  possible  to  make  in  our  land  laws.  The  declining 
ioD  of  the  rural  districts  was  largely  owing  to  causes  which  laws  could  not 
They  were,  on  the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign 
extremely  low  prices,  and,  secondly,  to  the  large  adoption  of  labor-saving  ma- 

• 

3nld  not,  if  wo  wanted,  arrest  the  action  of  free  trade,  nor  could  they  hinder 
ing  turned  from  cropping  to  grazing  when  the  latter  was  more  profitable.  The 
ice  of  butcher's  meat  and  the  low  price  of  corn  had  done  much  to  change  the 
er  of  our  rural  life,  and  diminishea  employment  for  the  rural  ])opulation.  It 
St  difficult  to  arrest  the  action  of  natural  laws.  Two-thirds  of  the  population 
country  now  resided  in  towns ;  and  even  if  we  could  check  the  influx  of  the 
lird  part  for  the  next  twenty  years  by  means  of  changes  in  our  land  laws,  we 
ot  hinder  the  vast  increase  of  population  which  took  place  in  our  towns.  In 
lion,  no  changes  in  the  land  laws  could  do  more  thau  put  4,000,000  additional 
Into  agricultural  employment,  so  that  even  that  would  only  carry  away  the 
of  onr  population  for  another  ten  years.  It  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
th  that  continuous  increase  which  he  had  already  pointed  out  would  bring  onr 
;ion  at  the  end  ofthe  next  century  to  150, 000, 000.  The  land  of  England,  if  divided 
among  the  people,  wonld  only  give  a  little  under  1^  acres  to  each  person,  and 
snd  of  next  century  this  would  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  an  acre.  By  no  pos- 
inipnlation  of  onr  laws  could  wo  get  permanent  relief  for  our  increasing  popula- 
m.  the  soil  of  this  little  island ;  but,  fortunately,  we  possessed  a  splendid  safety- 
1  onr  prodigious  colonial  possessions.  In  Australia  there  was  but  I  person  to 
ue  mile,  against  450  in  England  :  and  in  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands 
'ere  704  acres  to  each  person,  while  in  Canada  there  were  482  acres  to  each  per- 
berefore,  it  seemed  better  that  the  surplus  population  should  distribute  itself 
1  these  wide  and  fertile  regions.  He  could  not  look  with  any  satisfaction  to 
ught  ofthe  cities  of  this  country  growing  larger  and  larger  until  at  last  the 
IS  covered  with  nothing  but  brick  aud  mortar.  Huge  cities  invariably  brought 
em  huge  evils.  Therefore  he  thought  it  would  be  a  far  truer  policy  for  patri- 
>ple  to  try  and  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  more  freely  over  unoccupied  por- 
*the  globe  than  to  concentrate  them  in  enormous  cities.  Our  nation  was  built 
a  tower,  tier  by  tier,  to  a  colossal  height,  and  to  pull  out  any  rafter  would 
le  edifice  to  tumble  down.  He  had  no  wish  to  see  the  tower  grow  much  higher, 
wonld  rather  see  dwellings  of  one  story  than  dwellings  of  ten  stories.  He 
-ather  see  a  thrifty  and  comfortable  population  spread  over  countries  where 
as  elbow-room  for  everybody,  than  crowded  togetherwith  a  density  such  as  had 
een  seen  in  the  history  of  the  worid.  •  ♦  •  jf  the  surplus  of  our  unpaid 
)uld  be  drafted  off  to  the  British  colonies,  which  offered  an  almost  unbounded 
that  might  to  some  extent  give  partial  relief  to  this  country. 

namber  of  acres  of  laud  in  these  islands, "  good  and  bad,  rock  and 
,"  is  stated  at  77,828,000,  and  the  population  at  35,246,000 ;  and  at- 
Q  is  invited  to  these  figures  as  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
irtitiou  of  lands  working  a  permanent  cure  to  the  evil  of  over- 
ing. 

3  in  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  that  organizations  like  the 
lal  Association  for  Promoting  State-directed  Colonization  have 
aade,  with  the  obje<5t  of  exciting  public  interest  and  directing  at- 
I  to  the  emergency  before  more  serious  trouble  shall  arise, 
et  of  publications  has  been  begun  by  the  association  just  men- 
,  and  co-operation  is  invited  by  means  of  subscriptions  in  money 
so  by  the  circulation  of  petitions  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  action 
home  (Government  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  various  col- 
in  order  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  shifting  of  the  center  of  popu- 
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lation  at  the  lowest  pecuniary  cost  aucl  witU  the  least  individual  nud 
social  friction  compatible  with  the  attainment  ot  the  prof>osed  object. 

Contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  scheme  are  prouiise^l  by  Card! 
nal  Manning,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Froude,  and  others;  and  the  list  of 
patrons,  vice-presidents,  &c.,  embraces  most  comprehensively  the  \a- 
rious  interests  of  the  Kin^domr 

The  plan  of  o])erations  contemplated  by  the  National  Association  is 
briefly  indicated  in  the  annexed  extract  from  the  first  pamphlet  iti«ae«l 
by  them  : 

All  that  tho  association  deAircn  is  that  the  British  GoYcrnmcnt  shall,  in  coDjaDri:oc 
witli  the  coluuial  authoriticn,  draw  up  a  woll-coiisifh'nMl  schi'iiie  of  euiifn'aiii^u  jb4 
colouization,  by  meaus  of  which  able-bodied  and  industrious  men,  who  uiav  uot  U* 
possessed  of  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  emi;:rate,  shall  be  provided  «.:h 
the  means  of  colonizing  or  of  emi^ratin>r.  with  their  families,  under  tlit*  8Cricte«t  \vm- 
Hible  piaranteo  that  the  money  shall  bo  repaid  with  easy  interest  within  a  i*tfrta:o  dub- 
ber  of  years. 

The  annexed  editorial  article  from  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  .1  aly  JS. 
188G,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  iUiten>cy 
in  this  district  and  taken  from  a  recent  parliamentary  return : 

Thou>;h  the  general  election  of  l'^!^  is  now  ancient  history,  the  parnamentari-  re- 
turn  just  issued,  showing  the  number  of  ]ierHoiis  avIio  voted  as  **  illiterates"  on  1 1  it 
occasion,  contains  some  facts  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall,  uotwithstas^hos 
that  another  election  has  taken  ^tlace  in  tho  mean  while.  Hoth  electioua  werv  outte 
same  register,  and  the  general  tacts  may  betaken  as  applying  to  btith.  Th«  tmii 
number  of  electors  on  the  register  of  le?i>-'.H»  was  r»,707,r>;<i,  being  au  iuereaur  oo  tbf 
previous  register  of  2,4r-r>,liG4.  Of  this  total  there  were  4,:tlU,*J60  in  Kngland  13^ 
Wales,  r}74,:(r>.H  iu  Scotland,  and  741, 9i:)  in  Ireland.  Tlien^  Avert*  polletl  at  the  electMD 
in  IhrtTi  a  total  of  4,34h,L)73,  of  which  3,7()ri,l(r.)  voted  in  England  ami  Waleas  h^iM 
in  Scotland,  and  4r>(),l)(M>  in  Ireland.  Of  those  so  voting,  there  elainieit  in  \ut<-ai 
^'illiterates'* — in  other  words,  to  have  their  paiN'rs  nuirked  for  tluui — ^i.4:S(»  m  Enf- 
iand  and  Wales,  l,(iLM>  in  Sc<»tland,  and  UH.404  in  Ireland.  The  |H*rcentage  of  "  iW.^e- 
rates'*  to  thenumlx^rs  voting,  it  will  be  tdtserved,  is  the  largest  in  Ireland,  acd  fb» 
smallest  in  P^nglaud.  Turning  fnmi  the  general  tf>  the  partienhir  n*snlri.  wr  bxmI 
that  in  Leeds  there  were  t^W  illiterates  to  4!.M».VJ  voters.  «»f  i\ln»m  there  wer*-  ib  i> 
eastern  division  .VJ3  to  7,'.i.">:{  voters;  in  Hradford.  37l>  to  *Ji».l-3  v.iter!«i:  in  I>.«r**.:ir» 
*•!•.  to'.i,7--:  Halifax,  ll.'i  tn  H»,:{H^:  lluddeisiiilil.  >•»  to  l.S.l.M:  Hull. -ij:>  !•>  :;r4*r 
Miihllesbrongh,  2*J7  lo  HM»IM'):  Searlnnoiigh,  7-  !•»  I.'JIIM:  Slii-rti«'ld.  ::-;;  ?•»  :i*^\ 
Wakefield.  :».')  to  4.4*i:? :  and  York,  17*J  To  P.t..'i-n.  In  the  county  iii\  i-ioij-  tl.*'  pn»;-T 
tioiis  were  as  follows:  Thirsk  and  Malton,  li^H  to  ln,.ti;ii:  Ku'hint.nil.  |i:7  t,.  ».i.l-«. 
(leviland,  1«»1  ioy.7l»:J:  Whitby,  '24-  ti»  l»,7r>.- :  lloldernest,  I.;:,  to  7.7n,i  ;  |Ja,  ^p--^. 
•j;;.'»  to  7. >:•»;•*»:  Ilowdenshire.  Vo-i  to  7,^.V.>;  Skijiton,  Wo  to  •.»,:i'i- :  Keigbl-\.  174  *.• 
-.4IVJ:  Shipley,  ll'J  to  ll.>"17  ;  Sowerby,  7:.  to  H,:{-7  :  Klland.  11- tn  i».tiT.l :  M.-rr^.J- 
toli.sd  :  Noniiantnu,:Uil>  tol».:Wl :  Colm-  Valley ,  lo7  t.»  l»,i»:U»;  HolmrirMi.  \'S:  ^.'••.^^• 
Harnsli'v,  211  to  l»,4'J7 :  Hallamshire,  i:{;i  to  liMHi.-, ;  Kotherhain.2:U  tn-.-VJ;  Wz 
easier.  !><>  tolo.IH';  Kiiion.  lid  to7,-n:>;  (>tl«y,  lo7  to  -.I'ltU ;  iJark-.tim  A*h. -*.'*  t^- 
7.'Jl>l ;  ( )sg«»ldcn»ss,  WXy  to  r.Vnt*. ;  I'ndsry,  1  Ki  ii'»  Ifi,  uni :  anti  Sprn  Valley.  Ml  to-.t*". 
The  proportion  of  "  illiterates"  in  Hast  Leeds  was  liirger  than  in  any  other  l*orti6|k 
division  in  Kngland  ami  Wales  excepting  tln'  S<-otIand  division  of  Livrr]MioI.  vbfrt 
there  were  42'.<  illiteratesto  4,1'.»>'^  voters.ar.d  was  only  exceeded  in^ouietit  l)i«>  Mtnihrfi 
an<l  eastern  county  divisions.  In  Itii  niinghani  the  higheyt  pro|K>rtion  waa  in  the  Bir* 
desley  division,  ll>l*t«)l».:i-l  :  and  in  Mamhester  Northeast,  it  was  I*^J  I«7.'J:W.  Tbcb^:^- 
«'st  piop«)rtion  was  in  Norfolk  (  Northern  *,whrre  it  reached  l,*2"*l  to?«,;iTU:  and  ll^Htn, 
l.".M  ti»lM*.**J.  In  Sntlolk  South  tin*  proportion  was  7-' I  to  H,;J74  :  and  in  tb«  Nortfc- 
«a-tern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  same  roiinty  the  proprot ions  wrre  re»p«vl:ntV 
i\'M\  ti>  '^.71(i,  and  (>:(.'•  to  -.oxl.  In  the  Hiti  hni  di\  ision  of  Ilertfonl  it  wm  t)f  It 
7.'^-"* :  in  tin-  Teter^tield  divinion  nf  Hants. .'»:M  toti.-lt'i;  and  in  the  SatTntQ  U'aMM 
divisitin  of  K.s»i«'x.7:{l  ti»7.7td.  It  is  evident  that  the  **  illiterates  "  are  not  a]«ft<* 
the  most  nnmeroiis  in  the  Irish  (jnaitersfif  Kiii;lish  <'onstituencies:  but  it  iitaroukoff 
fat  t  that  ih<- highest  pii»po:tion  m  tiie  I'liited  Kingdom  was  in  county  LH*rk.  «2vftit 

rosf  In  11. ."•.'•7  to  !J0.('I7  Noli'is. 

K(*latiiig  to  the  sanu-  snhjiM't,  the  f<»lln\vin^  articl(%  also  from  tte 
MtTcuiy,  aiitl  of  datt'  .Inly  -1>,  ls.s<>,  may  Ik»  of  interest : 

The  report  of  thi-  eoniniittei'  ttf  eonni*il  on  education  i  Kngland  and  Wale*  for!!* 
vi'ar  1— -.W""*!.  was  i-isin-d  yesterday,  umler  the  Joint  signature  i*f  Karl  Sprucrr aaii $* 
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Ltod  Pliyfair.  As  asual,  it  contains  a  masa  of  valnable  information  relating  to  the 
eaacationa]  work  of  the  ^ear,  and  presentn  in  a  snmmarized  form  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  progress  which  has  been  made.  On  the  3 1st  Angnst,  1885,  there  were 
19,063  dav  schools  on  the  list  for  examination,  containing  2h,650  departments  under 
separate  head  teachers,  with  accommodation  for  5,061,r>03  scholars.  The  nuiuber  of 
scholars  on  the  registers  was  4,465,818,  and  the  average  nnmber  in  attendance 
3,406,tf76.  The  actual  nnmber  of  schools,  however,  inspected,  to  which  crants  were 
made,  was  18,895,  containing  28,356  departments,  with  accommodation  for  4,998,718 
scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  4,412,148  scholars,  of  whom 
3,99^074  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  the  average  attendance  being 
3,^^1,325.  The  nnmber  of  older  scholars  presented  for  examination  in  Standards  I- 
VII  was  2,379,055.  Of  these,  1,617,243  passed  the  prescribed  test  withont  failure  in 
any  of  the  three  subjects,  91.86  per  cent,  in  reading,  83.83  in  writing,  and  79.74  in 
arithmetic,  against  90.78,  82.42,  and  77.59  respectively  in  preceding  year.  The  in- 
crease of  population  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  1.35  per  cent.  The  accommoda- 
tion iner«MMed  3.56  per  cent.,  the  scholars  on  the  registers  1.73,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance .3.  The  voluntary  contributions  during  the  year  amounted  to  £756,8:^,  the 
contributions  from  ratec*  advanced  from  £915,474  to  £1,140,946,  the  school  pence  rose 
from  £1,734,115  to  £1,791,054,  and  the  Government  grants  were  increased  from 
£2,722,351  to  £2,867,653,  or  from  16«.  7id,  to  17«.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance. 
The  school  pence  in  voluntary  schools  have  risen  from  10«.  5fd.  in  1874  to  11a.  2fd.  in 
1885,  whilst  the  voluntary  contributions  have  fallen  from  7«.  9d.  to  6$,  7|d.  after 
reaching  b$,  S^d.  in  1876.  In  the  board  schools  the  school  pence  bave  increasied  from 
(if.  4d,  in  1874  to  94.  id,  in  1885,  and  the  contributions  from  rates  bave  fallen  from 
£1  S^d,  to  19a.  0^.  In  the  former  the  cost  per  scholar  in  average  atendance  has 
risen  from  £1  10«.  lO^d.  in  1874  to  £1  15a.  9^.,  and  the  grant  earned  from  12a.  5d.  to 
16a.  8^.  In  the  latter  the  cost  has  increased  from  £1  15a.  i^d.  to  £2  5a.  id.,  and  the 
grant  from  10a.  lO^d.  to  17a.  7d.  In  voluntary  schools  in  Yorkshire  the  grants  were 
per  Acholar  in  average  attendance  last  year,  Bradford  16».  7d.,  Hull  16/).  If^d..  Leeds, 
\C9,  8ia.  and  Sheffield  15a.  2d.  In  the  board  schools  the  grants  were :  Bra<lford,  l^^a. 
8a.;  Hull,  16a.  ll^d. ;  Leeds,  18a.  4id. ;  aud  Sheffield,  17a.  4id.  Coucurreutly  with  the 
advance  made  in  these  various  directions  the  school  aoconimodatiuu  liaM  increasi'd 
from  1^.75  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1870  to  18.18  per  cent,  in  18%,  and  as  a  general 
fact;  it  is  now  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  couniry,  the  actual  provision 
(4,99?,718  school  places)  exceeding  the  requirement  (4,583,173)  based  on  tbeeHtiiiiate 
of  population.  The  provision,  however,  is  not  equally  distributed.  The  report  dwells 
npon  the  fact  that  the  attendance  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  then*  being  only  dO 
•cnolars  on  the  registers  and  62  in  daily  attendance  for  every  100  children  of  school 
asje,  and  for  whom  91  seats  bave  been  provided.  In  the  opinion  of  the  eoniniittee 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  500,000  more  scholars  ou  the  re;{i8ters,  and  a  rather  large 
increase  in  the  average  atteudanco. 

The  twenty-uiuth  rei>ort  of  the  coiiimissioiierH  of  Her  Ma jesty'.s  inland 
revenue  aDDOunces  that  the  decrease  under  excise  in  the  past  six  months' 
reveuue  is  chiefly  due  to  the  falliugf  off"  in  spirits  and  beer. 

The  London  Telegraph,  commenting  ou  this  report,  says  that — 

To  som**  extent  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  to  the 
aoionnt  of  the  duties  during  the  early  montliH  of  the  tinancial  year  and  to  the  proba- 
bility  that  some  traders  may  have  reduced  the  strength  of  their  goods  in  order  to* 
AToid  the  augmented  tax  which  was  contemplated  in  the  original  budget.  The  com- 
miseioners,  however,  add:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  towards  a  di- 
minished consumption  of  excisable  lic^uors,  which  we  have  several  times  noticed,  still 
eoDtinoea."  That  is  to  say,  the  nation  issteadilygrowing  more  sober,  and,  a«»  may  easily 
be  proved,  more  thrifty.  Turning  to  the  statements  showing  the  total  quantities  of 
■pirita,  wines,  and  beer  consumed  per  head  by  the  population  in  the  years  H.j'2,  IrrO'i, 
lr72,  188^  and  1885,  we  find  a  considerable  increase  in  the  lirst  two  decades,  and 
thereafter  a  gradual  falling  off.  In  1872  the  consumption  per  head  of  foreign  wines 
was  .5]87  gallons,  and  in  1845  .379  gallouH,  while  consumption  per  head  of  barrels  of 
beer  deolined  from  .885  to  .746 during  the  same  penod.  English  people — who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  have  increased  their  numbers  in  thirty-four  years — consume  a  vast 
deal  more  tea  and  cocoa  than  they  did  in  18.')2.  In  cofiee,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
m  slisht  diminution.  Tea  is  now  about  half  the  price  it  was  thirty-fonr  years  ago, 
which  probably  may  account  for  the  increased  demand  ;  aud  cocoa  is  recommended  by 
the  faculty  as  a  wholesome,  digestible,  and  nutritious  beverage.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
lace  worth  remarking  that  coffee  would  appear  to  be  going  very  gradually  out  of 
flaahion  in  England. 

ComplaintB  of  depression  iu  trade  continue  to  be  made  in  this  district, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  indications  would 

H.  Ex.  157 25 
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neem  to  give  ground  for  hope,  however,  that  the  turuiiig  i)oint  ha^  Wu 
nearly,  i!  not  tiilly.  reached.  This  is  partieiihirly  true  of  the  woolen  anii 
worsted  manufacture,  whieh  constitutes  so  important  a  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  section  about  Leeds. 

With  so  complete  an  industrial  organization  as  that  of  (rreat  BtiMlu 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that,exce])tin  seasons  of  abnormal  exci:eiiie!it. 
there  should  exist  more  or  less  distress  at  all  periods  in  some  iK)rtii»iior 
other  of  its  development.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubtetl  tb<i: 
ibr  the  last  ten  years  great  stress  has  been  felt  in  nearly  or  quite  v\v:\ 
branch  of  trade  m  these  islands  Leeds,  through  the  iiiiutfual  varit-iv 
of  its  industries,  has  probably  sufl'ere<l  less  than  many  centers  wLii^r 
manufactures  ten<l  more  in  the  direction  of  8]>ecialtie8,  but  this  distnc: 
has  by  do  means  been  exem])t.  Conversion  of  raw  material  in  exct->> 
of  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  world's  markets  for  the  mannfji* 
tnred  product  is  perhaps  as  succinct  a  formulation  of  the  condition  a* 
can  be  made,  and,  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  evil  is  one  which  oiav 
confidently  be  left  to  time  to  tind  the  cure  The  weight  of  opiuioD 
would  appear  to  incline  towards  the  belief  that,  taking  the  wage-earn 
ing  classes  of  Great  Britain  as  a  body,  a  decided  improvement  in  tht-:r 
material  welll>eing  has  been  established  during,  say,  the  laat  fifty  yejr>. 
Even  where  wages  have  been  reduced  from  previous  ruling  lates^oj^ 
within  the  latter  half  of  the  period  instanced,  it  is  thought  that  the  co- 
incident decline  in  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  sufliceil  to  pn^ 
serve  the  general  level  at  a  satisfactory  comparative  height. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  rei)ort  to  do  more  than  to  ailaik* 
to  this  question. 

80  far  as  concerns  the  Li^eds  district  it  may  certainly  be  statetl  that  at 
present  there  is  no  widespread  distress  among  the  laboring  cliu»se». 

The  following  list  indicates  the  retail  prices  in  Leeds  of  some  of  tfar 
neciessaries  of  life  of  the  character  usually  consumed  by  the  workiof; 
people : 

IlfMiM'  rt'iit,  say  lor  a  lioiiS4>  cniitaiiiiiiK  <-ol1ar.  kit(-}i«Mi,  liviii;;  riM»'.ii.  aiiil  tw<>  (i^:- 
riM^iiLs,  t'nun  (k)  ct-iitH  a  Wffk,  iiii'ludin^  ratoit  and  taxcH  ami  wart*r  mit. 

Ci>al  (»f  M.'rvic(>al)I(>  (piality,  ¥'2.ri:{  jmt  ton  at  yani ;  liaiiliug,  tn)iii  '^.'1  o-utn  ]M-r  lob. 
ar.r(»r(lin^  to  (li-^tancr. 

Flonr.  thoriHi^hly  ^0(n1.  :)*2  <>(Mits  {mt  Htont*  of  II  ]toiiii<ls,  or  *J*  rcutA  fM*r  iiori>i«l  : 
liaiTrl  of  VM\  poiimlH,  $1.4H);  bucon,  'J  to  II  ciMitH  per  iNMind;  butter,  l^:^  to  *«9i  crgt» 
per  ponn«1 :  chffM*,  [)  to  l*i  cents  per  i>ouu«l ;  c^kn,  IH  ccntM  per  dozcu :  KU]{«r,  Itub 
',{  ct'iits  per  ]toiiud ;  tea,  4H  cents  per  pound;  <;<»Tden  simp,  4  Cfutu  ]K*r  p(»uDii:  Urti. 
IM  eents  per  pound:  Soutli  Anitrican  niutttni,  sbonldeiH  12.  le^^s  14  crnr^  |H*r  |NinDti. 
American  beef,  rib  roast,  V2  to  14  cents  jut  pound;  sirloin,  l**  CfntJi:  riothini;.  A^  ■ 
conlnroy  suits  lor  men,  fair  <iuality,  >!4.fi7  to  >««5.0'; ;  woolen,  8<>.1H  to  ^..VJ;  nm* 
overciiat,-*,  94. ~7  to  ?^.iV2 :  men  s  bats,  bU  cents  tt>  $1,21 ;  men's  biNtts  naileil.  $2.ut'i  i«* 
pair. 

The  population  of  this  district  is  as  a  rule  ordeily  and  law•abidio|^ 
Crimes  against  property  and  such  as  involve  blooilshed  are  coui|Mn 
tively  intietpient.  There  is  a  painful  contrast  to  this  general  (ronditiou. 
however,  in  the  number  of  oll'enses  a;:ainst  women  and  children,  wLkIi 
have  been  bnnight  to  the  attention  of  the  c<mrts  at  the  reo4*nt  tt-rm*. 
The  late  legislation  tui  this  subject  is  doubtless  in  part  an  Heeouij?:o; 
cause  fortius  manifestation. 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  a  recent  report  from  the  Italian  Su 
tistical  Society  may  I)e  not  devoid  of  interest  : 

('omjmrntirr  *  riminnliti/  at  homt  and  ahroad.—'Th^  Italian  ScaiixtirjAl  S<k'1«*C,\  bA«  rr- 
cently  piibliNbed  tin*  followiu;;  iiiicreHtin^  ti^nr«'xt  concern  in;;  tb«*  nuinlMT  (»f  rr  iu;:*J* 
in  cvi'iy  H)o,oinMnlial)itaul>«  of  ih»'  dillcr»Mii  KuropiMu  countries.  <lf  criiuiTM'.- f  «* 
demned  for  all  kindx  nf  boiui<-ide  llie  proportion<«  are^lu  Italy,  ■<.  12:  Spaiu,  T  ?.^  1 
II unwary.  ti.Oll;  Austria,  2.21:  IM>{iiim,  1.7*^ ;  France,  1..V);  (renuauy.  1.11;    Br.iiO 
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Wf,  Ol90L  Under  the  lieediiiit  of  ''  blows  end  wounds"  we  find  the  MIowing  num- 
ber of  Mfaons  eondemned  ont  of  100,000  inhabitants :  Austria,  246 ;  Belginm.  177 ; 
Italy,  1«;  Oennahy,  1S9 ;  Franee,  65 ;  Hungary,  46 ;  British  Isles,  7.19.  The  st«tie- 
tieewith  regard  to  ''crimes  against  morals"  runs  thus— Belgium.  15.11;  Germany, 
14.03;  fVanee,  9.77:  Austria,  9.18;  Hungary,  6.25;  Italy,  3.77;  British  Isles,  1.70. 
ThieTing  of  aU  kinds  is  carried  on  most  mqoently  in  Germany,  which  heads  the  list 
with  S8S  arrests.  Italy  follows  immediately  after  with  154,  then  follow  the  British 
Islea,  with  the  remarlE  that  to  the  average  of  147,  Scotland  contributes  222  thieves  in 
•rery  100,000  inhabitants.  Next  come  Belginm  with  126,  France  with  112;  Hun- 
gaiy  with  77,  Austria  with  60,  and  Spain  wiUi56. 


F.  H.  WIGFALL, 

CaniuL 


Uhitbd  States  Ck>N8ULA  ie, 

Xeadt,  Augmt  17, 1883. 


IiIVBBPOOIi. 

MaFOBT  OF  CONSUL  RUBBBLL, 

In  1876  the  number  of  emigrantB  embarking  at  this  port  for  the  United 
Statas  was  08,327 ;  in  1877,  43,662.  In  1878  there  was  an  increase  of 
19^7,  and  this  increase  continued  ap  to  1881,  the  figures  being,  1879, 
inerease  over  the  previous  year,  38,422 ;  1880,  increase,  63,032 ;  1881, 
Inerease,  38,974.  The  increase  in  1881,  at^  compared  with  1876,  amount- 
ing to  143,710.  From  1885  follows  a  series  of  decreases;  in  1882  the 
nomber  was  189,141,  a  decrease  as  compared  to  1881  of  7,896 ;  1883 
ahowed  a  decrease  firom  the  previous  year  of  40,009 ;  1884, 19,983  de- 
emae.  and  1885,  decrease,  6,854.  Decrease  in  1885,  as  compared  with 
1881, 73,742.  Statistics  for  previous  years  I  have  been  unable  to  procure. 

Although  the  above  figures  show  that  from  Liverpool  more  emigrants 
embark  for  the  United  States  than  from  any  other  port  iu  the  United 
Bjngdom,  only  a  comparatively  insignificant  proportion  are  from  this 
consular  district.  Exactly  what  this  proportion  is  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, for  there  is  in  this  consular  district  no  organized  system  of  emi- 
gration or  aid  to  it,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  emigration  to  the  British 
colonies. 

Tlie  great  bulk  of  emigrants  embarking  here  are  from  Germany  and 
other  continental  countries,  generally  shipped  first  to  Hull,  and  sent 
hero  for  final  embarkation.  Here  they  stop  only  until  the  steamers  sail, 
nsoally  but  a  few  hours,  and  nothing  can  be  learned,  therefore^  of  their 
natoral  occupations,  their  social  condition,  or  the  causes  which  have 
impoUed  them  to  emigrate. 

MOBMONS. 

To  one  dass  of  these  emigrants,  however,  I  would  call  attention.  I 
lefer  to  the  Mormons,  3,983  of  whom  have  embarked  at  this  port  for 
Bow  Yoric  firom  1884  to  the  present  time. 

The  agent  writes  of  them : 

They  sre  m  cleaoly,  orderly,  respectable,  aDd  industrious  a  lot  of  people  as  we  have 
luid  to  do  withy  ftod  conduct  themselves  on  board  the  steamer  more  respectably 
anj  other  largo  body  of  passengers  trayeling.    They  have  their  police  orsani- 
B,  wstelmieny  and  everything  possible  to  prevent  any  one  interfering  with  or 
■MilaatJHg  any  of  them. 
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They  have  sofficient  mcaos  to  pay  their  fares  right  through  from  point  of  drbark*- 
tion  to  their  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  generally  take  their  tickets  throQjrh  m 
EnglaDd. 

Thev  have  all  a  little  nioney  in  their  pockets,  and  we  have  never  known  od^  of 
them  hecome  a  charge  on  the  United  States  as  a  pauper  in  all  our  espenence.  Tb«ir 
word  is  their  bond  ;  we  have  never  found  them  telling  a  lie  at  any  time  A  bectrr 
class  of  people  for  cleauIineHs  and  good  order  we  have  never  carritnl. 

EMIGRANTS  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  are  no  paupers  amonfr  the  emifiFraDts 
from  this  district.  They  are  generally  small  tradesmen  or  town  artisaoA. 
who  hare  accumulated  some  savings  and  start  out  with  the  int«futioo  of 
investing  these  as  small  land-owners  in  the  Unitetl  States.  Thev  take 
with  them  their  household  efiects,  and  from  the  invoices  of  these,  which 
pass  through  this  office,  it  seems  that  their  owners  are  of  a  fairly  pro^ 
perous  class. 

Keferring  generally  to  the  laborers  and  artisans  of  the  district,  thetr 
condition  is  far  from  prosperous.  A  gentleman  of  ex|»erieuce  amoog 
the  Liverpool  poor  has  remarked,  ^^The  great  bulk  of  the  English  peo|iW 
belong  to  the  poorest  class,  and  the  gap  between  the  starring  laboivr 
and  the  comfortable  artisan  is  only  to  be  measured  by  a  fewshilliogsft 
week.'^  Strong  as  this  is,  in  ray  opinion  it  is  without  exaggeration  as 
to  the  urban  population,  an<l,  with  but  few  exceptions,  equally  appii 
cable  to  that  of  the  country. 

In  my  own  district,  however,  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  the  mnl 
population  are  in  better  circumstances  than  their  town  brefhn*n,  tboo^k 
they  are  far  from  l>eing  contented.  The  small  farmer  sees  each  ye«r 
]>ass  with  no  profit  to  carry  him  over  a  bad  season.  Still  there  U  no 
actual  distress  either  among  them  or  the  poorer  agricultural  laboivn^. 
The  latter  find  steadier  employment  than  the  town  lal>orer8,  and  in  hanl 
times  Lave  an  advantage  over  them  in  that  they  are  better  known  amop; 
their  neighbors  and  find  readier  relief  in  case  of  netnl.  Tliey  nMit  cot 
tages  at  an  easy  rental,  dress  In  coarse  stuiis,  and  art*  well  fi^i  wIk^ii 
they  keep  from  drink. 

In  the  towns,  however,  there  is  much  actual  want  and  destiiutiuu. 
Over  3,000  i)eople  were  relicve<l  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool  alone  in  tbe 
winter  months  of  the  present  year.  The  destitutes  an»  of  course  in  lb** 
greater  part  from  the  dock  and  general  laborers  and  cotton  |Hirtersi>t 
whom  there  are  20,000  in  the  city,  but  one  relief  society  re|K)rt#i  tlwt«^ 
739  assisted  over  300  were  from  the  artisan  class. 

This  latter  class  have,  until  recently,  l>een  considered  to  be  in  p»wi 
circumstances.  This,  however,  has  never  been  true  of  them.  The  most 
industrious  of  them  seldom  earned  more  than  30  shillings  or  2  iNMUMb 
a  week.  Their  rent  costs  them  from  G  to  7  shillings  a  week,  for  whkfc 
they  get  a  house  of  but  scanty  accomnuxlation ;  their  food  costs  tbta 
20  shillings  ;  their  clothing  £3  a  year,  and  for  their  wives  aud  famito 
as  much  more.  They  have  never  been  able  to  save  anything,  and  nov 
are  learning  what  actual  poverty  is.  A  leveling  down  process  )«(eo- 
ing  on  among  the:n,  which  is  bringing  them  rapidly  towards  Htarvatitio. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  higher  class  of  artisans  and  laborers,  what  mn< 
be  the  condition  of  those  below  tliem,of  the40,(MH){>eople  living  in  hoG<c« 
of  £7  rental  and  of  the  two  or  three  times  that  number  being  in  houM* 
of  still  smaller  rental?  Much  has  been  done  for  these  in  the  hi<t  txt 
years.  Temperance  public  houses  have  l)een  establishe<l  in  their  inM*i 
to  strengthen  them  against  their  bitter  enemy.  Streets  have  U*u  rt- 
built  and  houses  dem(»lislied  to  improve  their  sanitary  condition.    Vn 
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Tate  and  poblic  eflbrts  of  relief  have  been  active  among  them,  bat  their 
ccmdition  oalls  loacUy  for  broader  efforts  and  needed,  bat  neglected,  leg- 
idation  in  their  behalf. 

OHAS.  T.  BUSSBLL, 

Untteb  Statbs  Oonsulate, 
Liverpool  July  26, 1886. 


MAI^CHESTEB. 


MMFOmr  OF  CONSUL  BALE. 


8TATI8TIG8. 


The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  obtained 
hv  the  Government  from  records  required  to  be  kept  by  the  emigration 
officers  at  the  ports  of  embiurkation.  No  effort  is  made  to  keep  separate 
records  for  the  movement  fit)m  the  different  counties  or  districts,  other- 
wise than  to  discriminate  between  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the 
SSngdom,  England  (including  Wales),  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  for- 
efgners,  the  latter  meaning  chiefly  persons  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope who  ship  from  British  and  Irish  ports.  Even  this  discrimination 
was  not  made  until  1853 ;  no  record  was  kept  of  the  return  immigration 
utQ  1870,  and  no  discrimination' between  nationalities  in  the  latter 
QOtU  1876. 

The  statistics  for  this  district,  therefore,  can  only  be  inferred  from 
tiioee  for  the  country  at  large,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
first* 

The  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  Giffen,  the  statistician  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  made  to  thatK  body  in  February,  contained  the  following  tables : 


L — Aceommi  of  the  number$,  naiionalitieB^  and  destinations  of  passengers  leaving  the  United 
Kiat§dem  for  places  oniofEwrope^  in  1885.  invesseU  under  the  passengers  acts;  including 
mUo  pmsoengers  for  places  out  of  Europe^  in  vessels  not  under  the  ads,  as  far  as  the  same 
h&90  Mm  Tooordcd* 
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6,320 
775 
301 


8,268' 
692 


8,960 


7,456 
1,928 
2,954 


12, 


TotaL 
1885. 


Total. 

1884. 


126,200 
21.  367 
00,017 

147.660 
21.953 
72.566 

207.644 

53.783 

2.958 
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57,733 
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264,885  !  303,901 
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IT. — An  acanml  tn  driail  o/  Ihe  tmuibrr  and  daliiialiQtui/  jy 
Sinsdom  ii>lH8&,iMiii  Oitfint  tablr,  thoviiig  Ihr  numben  QfodtTti 
itx,  and  Iht  conjugal  amdWoiit  of  Ihe  adulU  ;  Urw  parrirailart  briug  ttaiti  for  £afMi. 
Seolcli,  and  Irith  pa*»engtrt  leparaiely  and  in  tlie  aggregate,  andaleofar  fernfntn—i 
oUier  perton*  tehott  naliomalttg  kai  not  been  dUiingnuhtd  eeparatelji. 
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yi. — Statement  of  mint  of  monejf  recovered  for  emigrante  by  tke  emi§rmiUm  ot  - 
the  gear  1885,  under  tke  fortff^inth  eeotion  of  tke  paeeengere  ae<,  1856,  wUkamt 
legal  proeeedingi. 


Smigntion  ofllcttf 


LiTerpool 
London . . . 


GUuffow 

Londonderry. 


■I 


416  12  • 
8I7UU 

lii  6  I 

80   1  I 


Total '  1,110 


Yll.— Amount  of  moneg  remitted  6y  eettlere  in  tke  United  Statee  and  BriHA  North  At 
to  tkeirfriende  in  tke  United  Kingdom,  in  eaok  gear  from  1848  {tkefrot  fomrfor  oMk 
tkere  iM  ang  informa^on)  to  1885,  botk  inelueive,  aefar  as  aeeertmimoi.* 


Year. 

Amount.  | 

i 

Tear. 

Ajnoont 

T-r.                A— t 

1848 

£460.000  ; 

1862 

£860,578 

882.172 
481,560 
486,028 
543,029 
580,564 
689,885 
727.406 
702,468 
749,664 
724,040 
465,666 
854,856 

1876 A44aia 

1849 

540.000 
957,000 
990,000  ' 

1863. 

1877 '      mm 

1850 

1864 

;  1678. 1         79L9M 

1851  

1865. 

1879  ..    WLfll 

1852  

1.404,000  ' 

1.488,000 

1.730.000 

8rd,000 

951.000 

608,165 

472,610 

520,019 

584,476 

874,061 

1 

1866 

I860 1  MkM 

1858 

1867 

1861  1  WKkM 

1854  

1868 

1862 .'      LSKfl 

1856 

1869 

itn........y,iy.V.'.     Lttiia 

1856 

1870 

1884........:::: ::    i:^* 

'  1689 120.0 

1857 

1871 

1858 

1872 

1859 

1878 

TMU tLmm 

1 

1800 

1874 

1861 

1875 

1                                    \ 

1 

YIIa. — Amount  of  money  remitted  bgeetilere  in  Australia  and  otker  Dlaete  to  tkeirfhmii 
in  tke  United  Kingdom  ^  in  eack  year  from  1875  {tke  first  year  for  wkick  tkere  is  amy  info 
tion)  to  1885,  botk  ttic/u«ire,  as  far  as  ascertained.* 


Year. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878 

1879. 


Amoant 


£7.990 
25.745 
77,052 
51.002 
51,378 


Year. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


A  moan t. 


71,407 
71.013 
K5.206 
63,280 
61,244 


Year. 


1885 


Total 


11 


*Tbe  information  ^i^en  in  Tables  VII  and  YIIa  waa  obulned  throoch  the 
mercantile  bonsee.  bat  tbere  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amouBt  of  money 
bands  and  snob  mercantile  booses  as  declined  to  gtre  tbe  information. 


of  bsabsl 

mat  thnMBfliyrt** 
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m.'-Aeetmmt  of  ik$ 
EmropOt  90  far  m$ 
<jil8§5. 


r  qf  peroono  thmi  tarrived  in  thh  ootmlry  frvmplmeot  omi  of 
momtig  thdr  naUmuUity  omd  tkooommlrim  whomoe  Ift^  omm, 


ConatriM  whence  arrived. 

TotiJ, 

SradoMlUy. 

United 
Statee. 

Britieh 

North 

▲mrriea. 

Anetral- 

ToCia, 
1881 

KMahndlriih 

S7««4 
23,  M6 

758 

7,M6 
326 

4,674 
808 

6.828 
L178 

86.488 

97  ItM 

81,388 

82.007 

108 

H  4fttlBff«Miril 

1,076          1,078 

T^itd 

81«460 

10,«7» 

8,272 

6,472 

8,278 

113.648 

128,408 

L — BaUmoe  of  recorded  emigr€tUom  and  immigroHom  to  and  from  tke  following  placet  in 

1885. 


Conptfing    totid  enlgnition    with  :^K?£^?l!fS«fWh  ^t^ 
toUlreeordedSmigxntion.  tton^f^woneof  Britlehnndlildi 


Enic 
I  gnnta. 

1 


MiedStntet 

kkUb  Hefth  Amerlon. 


Sneof  Good  Hope  and 

Xiel :. 

AH  other  ploeee .. 


Total 


184,470 
22,028 
40; 


3.880 
12,888 


Inuni* 


BzoeMof— 


Emi-       Inimi* 


81.460 

10.070 

8.272 

6^472 
8»278 


264,386      113,640 


103,020    137,887 

12,849     10,838 

82,417    1      30^805 


4,082  I. 


1.612  I 


8,288 
7,458 


160,888 


207,844 


57,604 
0,321 
7,048 

4.674 
8.028 


85,488 


Exeeioof— 


S*"^  I     Smi.     t  Immi.     ^'"^    «~^      Eml- 
I  frante.  ,granta.i 


Xmnd- 


80,083 
10,617 
81,448 


1,433 


122,178 


1,800 
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X. — Account  Bkowing  ike  $ex  and  nationaUty  of  the  immigrante  that  arrived  im  tkh 
from  places  out  of  Europe  in  1885,  and  the  oountritn  wkttiee  theg 


D«eoriptioii  of  immigrmnta. 


British  and  Irish  origin. 


AdulU: 

HalM... 

FeoudM 
Children: 

MaIm  .. 

FemalM 


Total: 

Hales  .. 
Females 


Conntriea  whence  arriTed 


Biitish 

North 

Ajnerica. 

Anatral- 
asla. 

5,  ess 

4,6«5 

2.4M 

2.229 

eis 

503 

6M 

969 

6.901 

5.158 

3,020 

2.788 

Cape  of  ' 

Good     lAUotber 
Hope  and    plaeea. 
Natal. 


T«a 


Total  British  and  Iriah 
Forsignerg. 


AdalU: 

Males... 

Females 
Children : 

Males... 

Females 


ToUl: 

Males... 
Females 


57.004 


9,821 


7.946 


15,338 
6,468 

1.043 
997 


16.381 
7,465 


608 
86 

35 
29 


643 
115 


Total  foreigners 

yationaUt]f  not  distingui^ksd. 


AdnlU : 

Males... 

Females 
Children : 

Malea... 

Females 


ToUl: 

Males... 
Females 


23,846 


758 


216 
65 

17 
28 


233 
93 


326 


Total  natioDslit  J  not  distingaished 


Adults: 

Males  .. 

Females 
Children : 

MaleM... 

Females 


Total 


2.&55 
1. 


3.319 
1.SM 


451 
470 


S.006 
1.568 

4,574 


604 
156 

84 
54 


210 


577 

1^ 

SM 

1 

S.896 

a^ 

2.i2i 

m 

•.«»  . 

« 

717 

b; 

SS9 

I 

CI 

I 

19 

L 

TIM 

14 

aM 

V 

1. 17* 

S,i 

MS 

1 

ISl 

1 

44 
38 


1(9 


Total: 

Males  .. 
Females 

Grand  total. 


40,210 
23,406 

4.500 
4.268 


53,716 
27,734 


6,261 
2,542 

083 
5d3 


6,944 
3,135 


4,781 
2.2M 

610 
587 


3,159 
1, 2S4 

535 
524 


i.aTi 


4.877 

4 


Gl 


5.391 
2,881 


3.694 
1.778 


5.561 
2,715 


4 


t^5 


».9 


81.450  I       10,079 


8,272 1      5.472       ar«     ia» 


^^^                THE                                              ^^^^^Hi^^^^l 

rural  MttmtHt  0/ ttuigroU'^ /">«  lA*  UniUd  m-gdom  fivm  Ifl:.  la  im.  iodud.            V 

l(ISItliiiMTlousUllHW<reuutai<>iio|iui>h(i<1.  irKl  tbU  tabic  isillvidrd  Inlo  Ikd  nMiodi.  nu               ^| 
Lbe  olbei  «n«  1«3.  w  H  ID  (WiliU'r  tompwlwni  witb  lbe»ui.-oeedliKUUl»,  wlilrli  •hnim  iba                ^B 
iOB  af  pfnouoritrillihoilgln  onl^J                                                                                                             ^B 

Y«T  or  period. 

ar 

A?H. 

^-■^  ■",!:.'." 

T.tlMl.                            ^M 

l.VM,S3» 

ii 
M,B78 

■MI7             tsos 
87.  gre  1           4, 588 

i:.'7,  in  .       34,  ie# 
■n.  S3i  ,        4. 4TX 

W,881             3.-48 

1.8S4.4K 

ih»:t«8 

ilSS:::::::;::: 

•1,1801-70 

1.4U.48g 

l.nMLJl* 

lM,ecr? 
IK.  290 

»IO.g»a             51,481 

3»7.»8»           41.  »* 

:Bo.ini        <n,eM 

3.483,302 

1 581471 
l.tST.STO 

IH.6t3 

Si 

'SS 

IH.SM 
»J,274 

ami  ,          12.217             8.8M 

as:*so        ta.ts»,       'aJS 

1T,37§  '         Wi,SM             ft.MO 

is,xn  1       aa.i»          ?.  m 

S.280             3l,U7l  1             5.WH 
13.830             87.  m             IS.11M 
^M«  1         4£178            j;.««o 
»,S40^           3S,4»B             2u.3«a 

ais.aia 

241.014 
173.  Wt 

ia«.2n 

110.1171 

147.  un 

2.2£e,ss< 

ffllSiai        313,108          1W.228 

J<I7.»7il 
l»t,470 

M.nio  I       TsloiT  I        i&sia 

37,04*            45.Mii          1T,895 
■ii.Ki\         40.H8'          18,  ZW 

802.514 

moui 

2W,38S 

iLiasa-M 

6.lsa,Mn 

1  l^p^       I'v'^  ^n  ■        1?^.'^ 

ll'"'''?M 

cord  may  emlfCT^ttoa  t< 
B  1^  VB  paraMia.    Tb«M  unmben  luTa 
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XII.— AflfcMMl  ihrneimt  Ik*  Miakr  antt  ftromift  af  mtmm  ^BrilUk  mmiUAm 


T„ 

DaitedSUUw. 

AsMrin. 

AllMhirplwn. 

T« 

Ba.b.r. 

Ptt 

Hmnber. 

P«r 

Muibet. 

p« 

H>tab«r.    „^ 

11 

si 

S 

M 

Tl 

Ml  a 
Si   • 

III  i 

as 
11 

M 

8 

H 

S 

B 

I* 

8.nt       • 

».»ii ,      « 

» 

Total,  IB»-l 

(OCtM 

*i 

ia*M 

,. 

38fi,S0T 

M 

IMW        1 

I.K 

«n 

IKS 

|s 

IH.4M 

H 

•8 
70 
08 

M 

78 
T» 
Tt 

11 

1 
I 

S 

anew 

U,828 

as 

I3,M 

lalsM 

n 

» 

1.48T          « 

f^          1 
^471           I 

S,S»I        * 
4.MI          ■ 

m  1 

■ 

ia"^ 

>i:«M 

a 

H 

i 

l»,SW 

. 

•07.IM 

11.  «w 
19^318 

ihin 

HI'.IM 

3e.tT» 

W.»SB 

24. 1«* 

17 

41.Sm'       1 

tn 

IWI 

KM4 
R.»3S 

.is 

la 

> 
11 

11 
M 

n 
n 

s.n4       I 

^S     i 

11.  «M           • 
KW         It 

11, KU            It 

B  ■ 

m 

M 

ns 

IB 

Total.  I«71- 

i.oei.m 

« 

i-.K. 

„ 

lu3.iffr 

18 

• 

li 

IIO.SM          • 

its  i 

m 

ffi::::::::: 

1T«,1M 
181.  SD3 

IBS 

a 

19. 8n 

il 

s 

''3» 

^MB,1U 

«■ 

UI.2M 

1. 

UlSftllT 

» 

M1.«T»[       ( 

L« 

THE  UHITBD   KIHODOU.  4U1 

t  ^  penon*  of  BrituA  ori^  Mly,  /m-  ouft  mar  fnm  18K3  to  IBSS,  twBfal<>% 
'->r  ca«k  fMto^aeitfliat  and  il«e«niial  period. 


■nd  laaaUcfit  lo  tfa>  qi 


jBalUlcBtloa  Ibat  n 


a."™^ 

pa 

H 

1 

'-".ssr-"' 

:1 

it": 

il? 

::::::::: 

2T.M%9W 
IT.I1S«I.TM 

>;,B!l.7«t 

SffiS 

P.rt. 
1.01 

iHS;:::.:::::::;:::: 

F.A. 
lB£,7il        .01 

las  :a 

,  1KB--SS. 

in,rr4.34i 

>H.m 

.H 

1875 

ATCTmgi^  im-lB 

.a 
in 

>I.1SB,N0 

t4,aH,»T 

;^r:  ^g 

1»T8 

1M,371        .48 

gSffi 

SJS 

:g 

,IBM-M 

ATOTW.  i»7«-;»o 

M,»!9,«» 

M  ii.m.iwi 

'3t.~BS!,2M 

».  NT,  114 
»fc«i;770 

aoisisiiis 

MLnal    .u 
1ST. mi    .« 

stml    It! 

2«.lr;T.lM 

».«H).«I7 

SB,  925.  171 

11*:  Ml 

1*«3 

Il>M 

Xv^Ih*       '.k, 

.  IMl-'K 

SiSS 

1*3.  SM 

170,  OM 

ISfl^Mti 

.*e 

.M|i      ATtngft  IMI-'M 

M,77(»,:»i 

MU.1BB!       .M 

TO  I'SITED  STATES. 


1 
1883.      ISB4. 

1 

ISK. 

1 

rigtDi              1                       III! 
.I*.«»  Will  W. MS  l».OS]l  W.5ST|  W.SW 

83,  JK;  83,K4 
1S.33-.'   12.752 
B3.84»  M,Krt 

73.  7HI  1.  540,  IBS 

JJ'iJi,^?!2! 

3.  MS,  141 

f  BrituharlsiD  1M).«M  11:),  im  lOR,  737 16%  570  170. 104. IS!,  B03 

ei.S73  155,2m 

37,  (187 

..I  lt,l»     (I.U7,    2,K 
..,121.l»3  142.446 153,  IS 


B27|         5* 


•7. 274  307,  973  2*5.  538  25%  2M  203.  51SilM.  470  5,  IBS.  Ba 
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XIV. —Statement  $hawing  in  detail  the  destinations  of  persons  who  left  the  Umited 
for  plaoes  out  of  Europe  since  the  1st  of  January^  1853,  ^.— Contimicvl 


TO  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


KatioiiAlitiM. 


is 

«^ 

sS 

s 
a 

< 


It- 

rt  I 

p 


«8 

«J.  '  1880. 

5   ! 


1881.   1882.   1883.   1884.   1683^ 


—  6 


Of  Britiah  origin:  i  ! 

EnglUh '  8.791  6,589   12,6r»   13,541    17.1M   27.763  27,905  23,463  14.1917 

Scotch I  3, 5501  2.434;    2,581|    3,221'    3. 182i    4,630  8,871     S.  163     :.I45 

Irish >  8,0c5  4.0081    2,5781    4.140     3,666^    8,048  12,310     4,508     2,f7«    ULM 


Total  of  BritiBh  origin   15,426:  13,0311  17,7971  20,0021  23,912j  40,441    44.185  81.134   19lij3» 

Foreigners 1,  I99l    3,9781    5,334'    8,434|  10,64«  13,034     9.381     5^866     S.6M    t4iS 

Notdiatingoiabed 8,851l    2.516;         89<  4 43 Mjm 


Total '  19,976|  19,525;  23,220,  29,340  34,561*  53,475  53,566  37.043  22. 

I  I  I  I  I 


TO  AUSTRALASIA. 


Of  Britiah  origin: 

English 

Scotch 

Iriah 


27,311    14.211   20.035   15,176   15.704  24,845  50.201   10,867   28.1AI    7m,m 

6,829     4,233     4.107     8.059     2,433     6,240   10,875     4.86S     4.731     IftiWi 

11.523     8,292     6,195     5.949     4.545;    6,7u4    1U,O80     8,S»     6.3M    txm 


Total  of  Britiah  origin'  45,663,  26.786  30,837  24,184  22,682 


Foreigners 

Not  distingaiahed 


1,077! 
2.934, 


574 
697 


928     1,253     1,410 

46  i:  i 

. I 


Total i>9,674|  28,020  81,811,  25,438 


24,093 


37.288  71.364   44.2S&  88  SMLlfltfll  j 
1,307     1.753     L858     1.384      lii* 

8 80 mfl 


38,604   73.017   45i.844.  •M.tWI.ai 


TO  ALL  OTHER  PLACES. 


Of  British  origin:  ^, 

English 1,241  3,205  9.4^8  14.047    10,581    16.385   11.618     8.906     8,271    VkWi 

Scotch I  42H  474  l.UTO  l.:t05     2.973     2,368         961      l.U(«     l.«S»     t.m^ 

Irish 627  474  542  534         750     l.OtiO         487         51* 

I  .^^_^__  ^______  ^___^_  .^__ 

ToUl  of  British  Origin  2,290  4.153  11.020  15,^^4i 

Foreigners I  85l  l,0i>8  2.122  l.HXl 

Not  dlstingiiished i  2,826;  1.564  l.OHO  2.475 

Total :  5,207i  6.765  15,122  20,242 


20.304  19.733  13.U00  11.510  If.  774  1A< 
2.621  2.979  2. 05#»  2.  OW  2.i»  Aj 
2,962     2,968     3.184      3.883     1834     Sil 


25.8871  25.670   18,848    17. 


16. 


TO  ALL  PLACE.S. 


Of  British  origin: 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 


56.803  60.517  97.056  111.845139.976  162.982183,286  117. 880  1311 9Vt' 
15.191  14.80h  10.565,  22,056  26.)<26,  32.242  ni.  138  31.898  SLUT  ^ 
82,081    81.858-  54.270  93.641   76.200  84.133105.743   73.588  CI.OlTl^ 


TotJd  of  British  origin 


Foreigners. 

Kot  dlstingnished 

Total 


164. 085  157, 183  167.  891  227. 542  243. 002  279. 366 320. 1 18 243. 178 307.  •Ml*] 
14. 419  28. 431    50.  270  100. 360  144,  381  130, 028  78.  260   57.  733  58.  TALl'^ 
19,805   11,143'    4.  OH;    4,383     5,131     3,883     3.778     3.8M     IW   1 


197, 809  106,  757  222. 838  332.  294  392, 514  413, 388  397. 157  JiO.  801  381  )ftl7  3*^ 
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r.— A«f«MBf  Aawing  lla  muMbtr  tf  ptnM»  »S  fwHtk,  StMtA,  ni  /rM  orifia  Ifttf 
Imn  lU  TaiM  JnH^doMj^  jilckw  9ia  if  Swnpt,  via  (tF|irajwrliaB  Uat  lk«  aiuHkr^l' 
Mcft  MdnsUljr  I*  ^(t«  tofol  4^«tMlkpfrMiu,  in  «(w*  ^tl«  pMrtfi-om  ie63  to  1866, te- 


KnglUh. 

Seolcb. 

IrUh. 

Taaotpvtod. 

Nombsr. 

■ge  Df 

rowL 

=...v.. 

Percent- 

loUL 

Number. 

Psnest- 

■nd 

iii.b. 

U 

B 

102.800 

ija.200 

78:b»4 

80 

278.130 

287.  M7 

ill,  913 

M 

M.SH 

« 

4ZLS72 

ei 

:::::::::::::::-:::::::; 

st,sn 

S:S! 

as 

IS 

II.  §15 

» 

«,Ml 

i 

83 

:■-■:•:::;::-::;::::;::: 

343, 4M 

X 

8S.«fl 

10 

01^058 

51 

itai 

1 

ill 

laiBTO 

13 

7 

38,322 

115)428 

100.878 

a.i3i 

07,783 
^081 

■ -  — 

3%  838 

33 

82.  Ul 

0 

418,407 

f« 

717, 7»« 

E«,KM 

36 

43 

52 

12.307 
12.880 

ass 

22.ras 

12 

»«.goo 

47 

-170.053 

SS8.K7 

43 

Si,  en 

10 

400.  OSi 
73;  703 

47 
35 
30 

S::::::::::::::::-::::::;: 

123.  ata 

K 

8A 

10.232 
10.  Ml 
21.310 

14;«8S 

10 

WiTSl 

e45,l>lS 

M 

«s,«ss 

lU 

330,487 

34 

■as 

m.8«5 

m 

H 

10,00! 

18,703 
22.058 

10 

25.870 
22,831 

20!  483 
41.390 

20 

"-Ills 

«Ml» 

SO 

70.S80 

10 

213.238 

30 

Si 

i 

ass 

21.387 

I 

78.200 
10\743 
•U.017 

i 

Ieee:eev 

760,  IM 

w 

133,617 

10 

308. 8M 

31 

OnadMUl.l8G3-'M<n 

i.no,37t 

4S 

He;  TOO 

10 

!;  48^074 

43 

5,853,740 
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AdnlU. 

cuu^^.^ 

Tmh. 

MMln. 

F«wl«. 

^  j:s± 

"!§ 

r«m.i». 

jv« 

ISTT 

ins 

Tzva 

U.1M 
»li,«I 

I8.W 

saTsi 

1B.ISI 

1SI> 

104.S7fr 

«<WT 

»,«! 

n.MS 

««• 

111,  MS 

M,  lU 

11.4Ifl 

Kin 

iiS 

laai 

imns 

94,  art 

W.4W 

18.MB 

im.an 

«.iro 

40.418 

M7n 

H«M 

m.»s» 

•tire 

tl.UI 

40,  )M 

KM! 

UM 

l«,.(M 

■M.3TI 

43.** 

».-nii 

91. 3*4 

u» 

IM.MO 

«;,34» 

julta 

w.«ia  1 

nm 

1877 

,» 

4,SI7 

a,iiB 

iS 

LS41 

1»TO 

l(l,7W 

4,714 

«.IH 

«,«fia 

if.WT 

>i.m 

4.8M 

IHI 

va.i«l 

18«I4 

7,  ua 

KK* 

U8Z 

nu: 

10.31* 

»,m4 

7.m 

«,1S« 

14.  «M 

fl.8n 

■t.-nt 

ti.Ua 

10.H1 

8,841 

lt» 

SLW) 

10.-W 

Sl«t 

tm 

1§T7 

^% 

iiSS 

,iZ 

4*7 

S:S 

1879 

«t1M 

iKtw 

1T.«4« 

&« 

lAM 

«.Hi : 

4Z><« 

18. 8M 

11.  M7 

T8,U«: 

14. «« 

SI.  as 

l,K»l 

i^am 

ISrtl 

•4,lW| 

»(.-V« 

«,!« 

4.«il 

l»«3 

l«l,T« 

41.  MM 

44,  on 

1884 

72.  MB 

M.««(l 

M^BIB 

1«U 

«.BHj 

»■!» 

M4U 

-"•*'l 

3Md  of  nrMUodcin 

IS 

BMW 

i£^ 

11. 1» 
^•01 

aS ' 

frS 

in> 

IM,K* 

Sfci 

«•■« 

wto' 

iCMt 

imo 

KT.MJ 

11.  Au 

M,4« 

•8,0781 

ailS8S 

IU.MH: 

ZX,M8 

7a,i8P 

4a,  MM 

4«.l» 

m.*oc 

W.MS 

81.  tU 

Sl.o»l 

iiJS 

IMU 

!oa,ii«' 

W,0*4 

101,  TM 

47, »" 

1884 

SM.1T9 

i!.!7a 

781  sn 

87. -» 

lUT.AM. 

M.;fii 

88,  ill 

M,  :<« 

im 

SI,S«' 

ll.M* 

Mti 

ft.;^ 

tine 

ai.eoT 

I7,»4« 

8.117 

r:*! 

4i>.IM 

i^tat 

II.3T8 

17,  Mi 

100,  n» 

M^aAt 

Kim 

n*Mi 

^M» 

im 

IM.Wl  , 

mm 

nM 

1883 
1S81 

I30.iin 

;s:is 

ibIsm 

jSi 

1881 

ST^TTl 

iLtM 

iStsi 

58.781 

HT* 

13.«« 

•.«■ 
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tike 


in 08  IMM  JRii^ifeM  M8MJk  ftfirjiMO  I870y  tko ^1  fvir in «AM 


Tut  Of  period* 

United 
StetM. 

Ysook 
Biltidi 
Koatli 

I^roBi 
ladA. 

'Ftum 

aDotiMT 

plaooo. 

TtMi 

It „ 

48^506 

2,888 

46^167 

n - - 

n ,,., 

47.728 

88^588 

100^687 

88^045 

8.887 

Ton 

7,781 
•6^677 

1,884 

?> 
2^674 

1,882 

2,188 

110 

7,818 
6^488 

68,887 
70^181 
88^418 
118^128 
84,228 

m - 

f4 

n....... ••• • 

TtatelUinr-*78 • 

O 

C) 

O 

(•) 

4«,181 

m ; 

72^882 
80.825 
54,888 
84.048 
45^488 

7.284 
6^802 
8^401 
8,840 
0^084 

2,781 
4.702 
4488 
6^284 
81280 

18^828 
10^828 
12,158 
10,888 
11,454 

88,687 
81,848 
77,861 
68,078 
88,818 

17 

fi... 

19 

li 

TMill878-'88 

287, 8n 

28^481 

28.460 

56,887 

878^845 

11 

51.187 
68,415 
70,688 
91.818 
81.460 

81188 
6^714 
7,280 
9,187 
10i878 

6^808 
7.818 
7,155 
8,884 
8,272 

18.481 
U^887 
15^608 
14,688 
18,748 

77,105 
88,804 

128,488 
118,648 

B... - 

B... 

11 

TMid  18BI->*86 » 

847,888 

88^488 

87,747 

72,808 

487,427 

*  Caimoi  be  gtren. 


yUL—SiaUmemi  $kouflMg  ike  number  of  Britiek  and  Irieh  immigrante,  from  varUme 
efwUrioi,  Umded  in  ike  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  eince  1876,  ike  firti  year  in  wkiek 
(!•  noHandUty  of  ike  inunigrantB  woe  recorded. 


Yeer  or  period. 


tn 

fiS... 

08 

i» ..: 

ToUll875-'80 

n 

a 

2      

♦  .; 

s 

Touai881-*86 


From 
United 
States. 

From 

British 

North 

Ameriee^ 

54,687 
44,878 
34,040 
20.048 
26,518 

6,629 
6,687 
6,204 
3,497 
4.688 

From 
Anstra. 


180.181        26,705        22,8u0 


29.781 
28.468 
46,703 
61,466 
57,604 


6,761 
6,007 
7,021 
8,861 
9,321 


224,022  ,      87,061 


2.579 
4.637 
4.207 
4.967 
6,910 


6,877 
6,871 
6,844 
8.312 
7,946 


35,850 


From 

all  other 

plaoea. 


7,499 
8,688 
10,493 
9,424 
9,891 


TotaL 


11.288 
13,275 
13,236 
12,717 
10.687 


61,118 


71.404 
83,890 
54.944 
87.936 
47.007 


45.995:   276.181 


52.707 
54,711 
73.804 
91,856 
85,468 


858^048 
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ZIX.-— Mif0Mm(  $kowuigf  fcr  each  year  eince  1670,  the  covntfiee  Awr 
§rami$  eame  to  the  UnUed  Kingdam,  dietiwguiehiwg  the  naUamalitg  af  Ike 
far  ae  poeeOfU, 

FROM  UNITED  STATBS. 


NfttloiMUtias. 


BrltlA  and  Irish  . 

WonUpuBn.^m 

Notdl^giiialied 

Total 


i. 

t>*     1875. 

S    '; 


vm. 

1877. 

1878. 

187A. 


(-)    j     (*)   :54. 097 44. 878 84. 04020. 048 38, 518 Si. 781 »; MB  48.708  81.40 


C)  I  <*)  117,30.115.01.20,84918,05518,07021.41818.482  38.857  3iL» 
<•)  i  (•)    532.   82», i 15.454. 


(*)  ,80.045 


J. 


72. 502 60, 825 54. 069 34. 043 45, 4t« 5],  197 58. 415  70.580  81.01 


FBOM  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Brjtfyh  and  Iriah 

Notdlfitliiciilabad  ... 


Totel 


<*) 
(♦) 
(•) 


n 


6,020,  5.887-  0,240  8,497,  4,888*  5^781   O^OOtI    7.021     8.88 
055       805       197 


143,      890|      438;      58K        258 
B.8I0  5.048  0L188.  8.714     7.880 


<*>   >  0,577|  7.284  5.992  0,401   8.810  5,048  0L188  8,714     7. 


8.1«: 


FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 


Britiyh and  Irish.... 

Foniiumv. 

Not  (Uatliigiiiahed . 


n 


I 
(*)    '  2,579  4.637i  4,207  4.907 

(*>    I <        651      196       327 

(*)  181'     ... 


ToUl (•)      2,108.  2.7«1   4,701   4,403   5.294 


5^910  5,877 
380      431 


O^O?!     4^1-44    8.SU 


44^ 


811      n: 


8,200  6.808  7.318     7. 155     «.« 


FROM  ALL  orHBR  FLACKS. 


British  and  Irish C)   \    r)      7.4ii»  i^gh^  io.4't:t  U.4'J4  9,(«1  11,2^  13.27:>  U23C  I2.:i< 

Fonisners (•>    |    (•)      2,'2:r^   1.470   1.005   l,57Ji  1.5«4  2.113.  ^.OtC     2.2Tr     l.T« 

NotdlstinfniUhed....'    (*)   !    (*)      l,lUi\       I7l  ' ; ]a 


Total.. (*>      5,49810.WOlO.ai»012.15>'.U».D9G  11. 454  13.401  15.357 

!  .  I  ' 


U5u^   U.>1 


FROM  ALL  PLACES. 


British  and  Irish 

Forelsuors 

Not  mstingnithed  . . . 

Grand  total.... 


(•)         (•)     71.4(H'63.tmci.M,9t4.T7.016  47.O07.'SS,70754.7ll    73.  *H  W.n 
(*)        ( * )     20,  'J4:i  17.  ru3  23. 0U7  10.  U37  21.  MO 24. 388  22. 58.*'  2^  8R»  St  ^ 


(♦)        (  )      1,910,      203. 


75,54294.22803.507  81,848  77,85153,973 


5.511: 


HB 


68. 316.77, 105  82. 804  loot  903  UX  414 


*  Cannot  he  giTon. 
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tmtememt  tltowing,  Jot  BritM  and  fortign  imvilgraKU,  (n  «ik*  oftlit'^ri  1877  lo 
tie  nawtbtr  and  tx  oj  aanli  immigranU,  fkt  eteenof  maUt  mer/emaUi,  and  tk» 
or  oJ  children  eompana  wiik  total  nuabtr  o]  immi^raiitt. 


Childnn  and  In- 


Toul    ' 
migrsBU.    MklM.   i 


31,  U3 
1\m  1 


8,  \m        13,  J20 


... 

.     tton. 

Imini)!!*' 

gration. 

Te*™. 

|£uiiE»- 

Immlgn  Netenil- 
Uon.     j  gniUoii. 

258.  B40 

Is; 

lie,  l:iB 

si 

IMfflOS 
ill  MS 

1B79 
18*. 

~7  9S1  '        «  712 

;::"  303; mi 

'Proportion 


73,6114       218,  JU  I 
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XXin.— DetfinafioMf  of  exeeM  of  emigranU  oterimmigranU,  am^ngpetwmo  ^f 

IrUh  origin  only,  in  the  umdermentUmed  gear$. 


Country  of  emigrmtion  aad 


Tears. 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18fH) 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188C 


I 


•148 

606 

20.664 

71,758 

140. 0.V> 

146.323 

153,435 

144.870 

93.814 

80,083 


2.706 
2,038 
4.448 
14,455 
16.214 
lrt.151 
34.344 
37.164 
22,273 
10.517 


29.617 
25,501 
32,272 
S5.9M2 
18.274 
16,606 
30.418 
64.420 
35.9a 
31,449 


6.HS! 
1,M6 

4.  US 

9.  OK 


mai 


'16« 

%S97 
U7 


SHIM 


*  ExcoM  of  immigrmntM. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Giflfen  for  copies  of  each  of  his  retnma  for  the 
ten  years  from  1876  to  1885.  Very  able  reports  accompany  these  I^ 
tarns,  the  chief  points  of  which  may  be  thus  grouped,  epitomized,  aid 
commented  n|>on : 

THE  LAW  OF    EMIGRATION. 

North  America  its  destination  when  trade  t«  good. 

In  1876,  143  more  British  and  Irish  returned  to  the  United  Kiogdoa 
from  the  United  States  than  emigrated  thither. 

Tbe  en]i<;ratiun  to  Australasia,  however — 

Says  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  rei)<)rt  for  that  year — 

has  been  of  late  rompanitivrly  stfudy,  while  that  to  the  Tnitetl  Stat<H«  tkud  North  ' 
America  tlll<•t1late^  trom  year  to  year  ami  periiMl  to  |ieri<Kl.  Tb<*  iihfuoiii«*noti  mijrh* 
not  uueoiineetetl  witli  the  eiie<»iira;;eii)ei)t  to  iii)iiii;;iatioii  given  hy  Koiue  of  thf*AQ»^ 
tralian  colonies,  whieli  o)M-r:iteM  in  all  years  alikt*.  wherra*«  in  y**ai>  wht-n  nainn! 
^au^M•H  |»roniot»*  a  Htifani  of  cnii^ratiiin  frofn  Knro}>eaM  eounirie!*,  the  Ihiw  i*  to  Ntirth 
Anienea  a.-i  the  nM»st  ea«»ilv  aecessilile  eonntrv. 

In  the  n*iM)rt  for  1S71)  thi*  subject  is  continiUHl: 

The  :ierual  dcrline  of  ininii^jration  [sayh  Mr.  (titfeii],  at  a  tiiu«*  when  f  iul}:Ritii« 
increases.  an)H'ar<<  inii»ortant.  It  would  mmmii  to  he  ii  natural  inference  from  ibi»r:i- 
(  untstance  that  t]ieM>  is  always  a  <'ertain  amount  of  **  tenTati\f  "  cmiuration.  au«t  'hU 
of  tlu»si'  \vht>  ;:o  away  a  larger  numlier  stay  in  the  countrieh  to  which  tliry  (1f|un  IS 
^ooil  timcH  than  in  time^  wh«Mi  trade  i<  depn-ss<d.  Thus  the  diminution  of  imiDii:r^ 
tion  in  a  year  Iik«'lsf71»  is  a  si;iij  of  the  oper]iti')n  <»f  causes  which  are  lik«'ly  tii|iniiv«<f 
emi;:ration  for  some  time  afltrwards.  Ily  and  hy,  a^  emigration  inereaM-j^.  imnii£T»> 
tion  will  increase'  too.  till  at  last,  wlien  the  tide  is  aj:ain  turnin;^,  iuinn^n^tion  «:I1  b* 
Ia!;;e  in  the  face  of  declininj;  emigration,  an«l  there  \^ill  he  a  Muall  ••\v*-^^  •*{  tm»- 
j:iants:  luit  for  the  jircs««i.t,  jud;;inji  hy  past  statistics,  weru^em  i«>  Im*  nt  th«-  *'»u:j»*r»- 
tivi'ly  rarly  hta;;«'  ot  a  ui  w  tide  of  eiui^ration.  It  will  he  (mm-ii  [mu*  Taldt-  \\1.  fUif* 
'1«'T  n\'  this  report  |  that  hetwtrn  l*»To  antl  1-T:t  eiui;;raiion  an»l  imini>:i.itifn  U.tt  '► 
<  reased.  hut  there  was  very  little  increase  in  tin*  e\<-eKs  of  emijjraitt^:  that  :ri  l"TI 
tlnre  ^.asa  lar;;e  tlecreas*-  of  emi^iation  eou[ded  with  a  lar>;i'  incre.i*.'  *.i  i:iiz.:p*'  i 
ti«>ii.  so  that  the  excels  id*  end;;i  at  ion  sIiowimI  a  larne  diminution,  the  •  xui  t  f*'^ltwij  I 
of  what  is  now  occurrin;::  and  that  fnMii  l-7t  to  1-77  then»  was  a  st,-,Hiy  •h^'jo-  •■ 
both  emigration  and  immi::ration.  hut  more  iu  ili«>  foimer  tlian  thi*  t.itftr'^i  flat  tk« 
execs'.  (»t  emi;;rants  dcclnied.  It  seems  reasonahle  to  infer  that  the  pii-s*  i,{  nMtirinrfi 
is  liKel\  to  t'oljow  the  same  course,  anrl  will  l»r  toIlo\M>d  hy  an  inert  .im  **t  Uith  *■*•  i 
Juration  and  immigration,  acconipanyin;^  a  consi<lciahl«»  net  einigration.  .imi  tlK*rt*« 
a  ilecreasr  of  hoth.  accompanied  hy  a  very  small  m  t  emigration,  of  innrx-  I  60 a^ 
put  lor\\a:d  any  such  opinion  authoi  itativilv.  the  s<dc  ohjeet  hein^  to  call  attroti^ 
to  what  seeujs  th»'  hearing  of  the  fij;tin*s  when  compared  with  tIios«*  of  fonurr  |M>nAd». 
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ccurately,  however,  even  at  that  early  day,  Mr.Giffen  discerned 
,  since  more  completely  developed,  will  be  seen  by  reference 
the  table  indicated  above  between  brackets,  viz,  Table  XXI, 
3port 

ilready  been  stated  incidentally  [continues  Mr.  Giffen]  that  the  principal 
e  increase  of  emigration,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  is  to  the  United  States 
tih  North  America,  in  which,  as  I  had  often  occasion  to  point  out  in  former 
le  chief  falling  off  in  previous  years  occurred.  The  point  seems  deserving 
tatement.  The  inference  from  the  former  falling  off  was  that  the  natural 
emigration  was  to  North  America,  and  the  emigration  to  Australia  was  only 
ecause  it  was  not  so  completely  self-supporting;  and  this  inference  is  a|>- 
npported  by  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  emigration  when  trade  becomes 
most  all  the  in'crease  goes  to  North  America  and  very  little  to  Australia, 
ing  all  emigrants,  including  foreigners,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  increase 
n  1879  compared  with  187d,  no  less  than  53,000  is  an  increase  of  emigration 
ited  States  and  9,000  to  British  North  America,  leaving  only  8,000  as  the  in- 
all  other  places,  including  Australia.  The  increase  to  America,  moreover, 
J  per  cent.,  whereas  to  Australia  it  is  very  little  over  13  per  cent.  Dealing 
emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  we  tind  that  while 
ncrease  as  aliove  stated  is  51,372  persons,  the  iucrea>e  to  the  United  States 
112  persons  and  to  British  North  America  7,:U)0  persons,  leaving  only  7,000 
rease  to  all  other  places,  including  Australia.  Here,  again,  the  increase  to 
erica  is  09  per  cent.,  and  to  Australia  only  about  12  per  cent. 

report  for  1884  Mr.  Giflfen  notes  the  great  decline  in  emigration 
year,  which  he  had  foreshadowed  in  his  report  for  1883  as  likely 
,  and  proceeds : 

:  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  a  general  decline  in  emigration,  which  has 
y  been  going  on  for  two  years  and  seems  likely  to  continue  during  the  present 
ay  be  interesting  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  far  the  facts  brought  out  in 
es  correspond  to  what  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  as  the  reason 
e  and  fall  in  emigration  itself.  What  I  have  pointed  out  in  former  reports 
all  appearance  emigration,  as  a  rule,  does  not  take  place  in  times  of  the 
nllness  of  trade,  but  rather  in  times  of  prosperity  immediately  succeeding 
f  duUnes**,  and  that  it  begins  to  fall  oil'  again  when  depression  retnruH.  The 
y,  perhaps,  bo  that  as  the  chief  emigration  takes  place  to  the  United  States, 
•  largest  fluctuations  are  in  the  moveuients  to  and  from  the  United  States, 

the  btate  of  trad*^  there  which  determines  the  wtrengtli  of  the  current  of 
1  troni  Europe  at  particular  times.  That  8tate  of  trade,  whither  pro8j)erou.s 
erse,  is  likely  enough  to  correspond  with  the  state  of  trade  in  Eun>pe  itself. 
5  fro,  it  would  follow  that  emigration  wouhl  take  ])laco  Ironi  Eurojje  when 
go<Ml,  and  not  when  times  arc  dull.  The  reason,  however,  would  be  not 
)erity  causes  the  emigration  or  dullness  tlie  decline  of  the  emigration,  but 
lie  prosperity  or  dullness  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  couu- 
lich  «'rai<xrants  j»roeeed,  which  is  the  real  operative  cause.  At  any  rate,  the 
♦•  present  time  quite  bear  out  this  view.  Trade  has  been  depressed  in  the 
aTes  during  the  last  two  years,  and  is  more  depressed  now  than  it  was  at 
ling  of  the  period,  and  it  is  during  these  two  years  that  the  emigration  from 
s  been  decliniug.  and  that  the  innijigration  into  Europe  has  been  increasing; 
gration,  it  may  be  observed,  being  greatest  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
that  emigraiits,  consisting  principally  of  laborers,  an;  hardly  likely  to  pro- 
w-  countries  in  the  years  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  and  when,  on 
ry,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  labor  in  these  new  countries.  To  Some 
tf>,  I  should  say  the  tigures  as  to  emigration  are  atfecttd  by  the  occurrence 
■  iirnsj)erity  in  this  way,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  prosperity  a  considera- 
15  of  capital  from  old  to  new  countries  go«'s  on,  and  this  lending  of  capital 
•migration  from  the  old  countries  to  the  new,  helping  to  give  greater  em- 
for  labor  in  the  new  countries  than  there  would  otherwise  Ije.  In  this  way 
mee  of  probability  is  given  to  the  assumption  that  prosperity  is  the  cause 
ion.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  pros}»erity  in  the  way  described  is 
tributory  cause.  The  main  cause  is  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  new 
vheu  times  an^  good  there,  from  whatever  cause,  and  it  is  only  a  coinci- 

times  are  good  in  these  countries  when  they  happen  to  be  good  in  the  old 
hemselves. 

be  reasonable  to  antici[)ate  that  the  moment  i>rosperity  returns  to  the 
tes  the  tide  of  eiuigratiou  to  that  country  will  again  begin  to  flow, 
he  best  proofs  of  the  volume  of  emigration  being  related  to  the  state  of 
tie  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  tigures  as  to   immigration,  when  an 
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account  i.s  taken  of  tlio  coanr:-ics  trom  whicli  the  iunuigniiits  caiiio.     Such  an  accooat 
16  presented  in  the  I'ollowin;^  tuhW  : 

XXIV. — Xumher  of  immigrants  of  liriiish  and  Irinh  origin  that  hmdtd  in  tht  r«M 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  in  each  of  the  years  If^^l  to  1?^^. 


Coantries. 


IK 


I  i. 


lt'78. 


187tt. 


1S50.        lr<81. 


18tU.         IwJ.        iv4 


1 

rnitedSfatert 44>78  '  U4,n40 

British  Ninth  Ameiica \C*t<7  \    0.  Jn4 

AiitttiaUwla '.    4,g:;7       4.2o7 

Utbci  places S.tk-H  I  lu,49;l 

Total C3,t:*0     54.W4 


•^^  —     --  — 

*J0. 04fl 

J6.  5!8 

21». 

781 

2i*,4f^ 

40.  7.n 

«1  4H 

3. 41*7 

4.tfW 

5. 

7M 

«.  li«7 

7.  MJl 

•  «•! 

4.b((7 

r>.»io 

S. 

H77 

II.K71 

a.M4 

1».  4L'4 

u.  8ai 

11. 

2n« 

M,  'JTi 

ia.2.t»; 

1 1  •■• 

37,Wki     47,«)7     5.».707     W.Tll     T3.»i'4       W.i^ 


From  this  tiiblo  it  will  Im*  socn — ami  it  may  iisel'iilly  h»»  coiupartMl  with  the  fal»!t^ff 
emi«rration — that  the  rhict' tliictiiatiu^  flemeiit  as  re^anLs  immi;;ratiuii  in  iu  ilic*  lcu- 
bers  oomin^r  Iroiii  the  I'niteil  States. 

In  1^77  these  nnnihrrs  \v<Te  44.<mm),  failinjx  to  •JO,<H)0  in  l?*7i»:  Mnco  thai  <l:itf  ibri** 
huH  hoeii  a  ^railnal  incn  ase  nntil  la«»t  year,  the  yiMir  (»f  lar«:t*st  immigration  «»(  all 
when  the  total  was  ()1.(.NN),  or  two-thinls  ot'the  whoh*  immi^^ratiou.  No  «>tb«T  Unti* 
nation  shows  ehani^es  at  all  eorrespondin,!;,  tho  diti't'n'nee  in  th«>  imiiii;;r.itiiiii  tnioia!! 
other  plaei's  ln'twci-n  l^T'J,  the  least  year,  and  I'r'?!,  the  Iii^lu'Mt  .\iar.  Iw-ii)^  lit:!' 
more  than  l*i,0(K).  If  it  \h\  trne,  then,  that  a  larjje  inrreasi'  of  immi;;ralion  iatJ 
this  <-niifttry  inrans  a  (i(*clint>  in  the  emi^rration  itself.  an<l  that  tlie  t'iiii^ratii»u  intm 
is  (letmni:  eil  by  tin*  want  of  cmiJloyineut  in  tin*  country  fn»ui  which  tbr  initiiijznnU 
retmiif  tlu-n  it  ninst  be  evidrnt  that  it  is  thtt  state  of  aD'airn  in  thr  ruitrd  Sia'^ 
which  \**  now  diminisliinix  tht>  \oInnie  of  4*mi«;raTM)n.  Not  only  an*  ihf  fmiisraTi'^iIr^ 
terred  from  ^oinj^  to  the  I'nited  States  by  the  *»tate  of  the  lalntr  ni:irk«ft  fhrn*.  !•:: 
many  ])coplo  who  have  ^ont^  lo  that  country  are  retumiii;;  Irmmiisp  they  can  Un<l  b» 
em])loynirni  at  tiu'  prrscnt  time. 

'1  he  fa(*ts  as  to  till'  iniiiii«;ration  of  })rrHons  of  foreir^n  orif^iu  areeuiirely  in  hanntfor 
with  thnse  in  thr  above  table.     •      •      - 

Kefrrence  has  fn*i|nenily  been  made  in  the»H«  rep<irts  to  thf  jH-enliar  rhar»rl«*r«f 
the  <nii*j:ration  t<»  Australasia,  whiih  varii's  not  (piire  in  ac<>ordMnci*  wiib  thi*  fiRijni- 
tion  to  the  Unilt'd  States,  and  apiM*ars  to  bo  h'>s  exclusively  deterininf«l   by  i,j:'jn* 

'1  III'  I'lnii^ratinn  t»>  Anstralasi;i  last  y«'ar  was  »:iiu!i  smalltT  tii.iii  i^  liad  iwf  n  ;i.  !""i 
Imu  '..'ill  a  laT'^o  li«j:nn' ;  and  l»iit   rt)r  tin-  sjM'ri.il  «>nii;^ra:inn  t4»  A'i^tr.il.io..i  :i    i'- 

v^niiM  thnt'  have  Immmi  iIh*  iar;;*:  inrnM-***  ot    IJritish  4'nii;;r.i»ion.  uluidi  louL  | 

!*•"{.  fitun  th"  TnittMl  Kiii;dMiii,  in»r  wmild  fii"  tiijun*  of  <'mi;;r:iiio*i  !.!••(  \*'a:.  •:»*» 
:is  if  i-%  by  roinpaiisMn.  liaM'  Imtu  so  lari;*'  i:i   r«*a!it\. 

Th«'  foilowiii;;  taldr  brin;rs  out  this  Ja«  t  vrrv '"Ifarlv  : 


\XV.  —  Ihft'inuliotiM  of  fjr-H>  of  futi'iranf'*  orrr  imr'ii'/rrni/f  nmo'ff  u*  rtnn^  *•'  I'.r  * 

Iri>*h    oritfin  onh/  in  tht-  iind*  mt'  tit  hnttd  t^ni". 
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roiiiiiHMitiii<:  ill  bis  n»port  for  I'^Ti*  on  so  imirli  «>f  tlie  alK>vt»  xMv  *• 
w;is  thiMi  prepared,  Mr.  (lill'rii  raIl<Ml  attention  lo  thi*  iviiiarkab'r  ■' 
nvast»  \vlii<*li  liad  takni  phu't*  in  thi*  iirl  t'liii^ratioii  tt)  t!u»  riiitiil  Slafrfc 
from  zrro  in  1S7<>,  to  1-M>j.r>l  in  IMS,  and  lo  tho  inrrtsiMiMit' L*10  ihto^I' 
front  the  latter  number  to  tb(*  number  for  1.S71K  Tlu*  iiicTea!<r  id  ^ 
case  of  Au.strabisia,  however,  was  but  '60  per  cent,  froui  1S77  to  l^ 
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;  10  per  cent,  from  1878  to  1879.  "Id  other  words,"  says  Mr. 
"  the  natural  stream  of  emigration  to  North  America,  which 
lost  wholly  suspended  in  1876  and  1877,  and  which  began  to  flow 
in  1878,  had  once  more  swollen  to  dimensions  greatly  in  excess 
omparatively  steady  emigration  to  Australia."    ^ 

REGULARITY  IN   THE   OPERATION   OF  THE  LAW. 

regularity  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  emigration  and  immigration 
jad  begun  to  be  observed  in  the  report  for  1870,  as  quoted  above, 
led  so  uninterruptedly  that,  in  remarking  upon  the  decline  in 
ation  in  1855,  IVlr.  Giffen,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  again  dis- 
the  subject,  as  follows : 

CTiliarity  [here]  is  that  whereas  iu  l6S-\  there  was  an  increase  of  ironiigra- 
ich  reached  its  maximum  in  ths^t  y»*ar,  there  is  now  a  decline.  This  decline 
r  anticipated  iu  last  years  report,  there  being  a  certain  regularity  in  the  rise 
of  emigration  and  immigration  which  suggested  ihe  anticipation.  Accord- 
rmer  experience,  it  was  stated,  all  the  ligures  for  1885  ought  to  be  smaller 
y  were  in  1>84.  It  is  to<>  soon  to  affirm  a  general  and  unfailing  law  in  the 
jut  the  regularity  of  the  movement,  which  has  now  been  additionally  con- 
V  the  experience  of  1885,  i^  in  every  way  remarkable. 

le,  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  is  to  the  elfect  that  an  increase  of  immi- 
iccompanies  generally  an  increase*  of  emigration,  and  reaches  its  maximam 
years  when  the  emigration  begins  to  fall  oft"  from  the  maximum  it  has  itself 
and  then  in  the  succeeding  years  emigration  and  immigration  both  decline, 
mum,  however,  in  the  case  of  emigration  preceding  the  minimum  in  the  case 
;ratio»,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in  the  first  year  after  the  emigration,  having 
,  begins  again  to  increase.  Emigration  had  declined  in  lc84,  and  as  that  was 
of  maximnm  immigration,  the  rule  reiiuired  that  emigration  and  immigration 
»th  fall  oft' in  18.'*5.  This  is  what  has  happened.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
the  increase  of  emigration  will  again  precede  the  increase  of  immigration, 
ig  to  former  experience,  we  should  tir»t  look  for  a  decline  or  a  stationary  con- 
s  regards  both  emigration  and  immigration,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  a  low 
*  emigrants  over  immigrants. 

I  the  statistics  of  emigration  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1886, 
urther  on  in  this  rei>ort,  it  appears  that  the  stationary  condition 
itici]>ated  has  not  taken  place,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about 
rectness  of  the  prediction,  iu  this  same  report  of  1885,  that  "if 
;  a  revival  of  emi^jration  soon,  this  revival,  according  to  all  past 
nee,  will  be  a  sure  indication  of  returning  prosperity  in  the  United 
and  other  new  countries.^ 

THE    IRISH. 

subject  of  Irisii  emigration  and  its  peculiarities  receives  much 
)n  in  Mr.  (iiffeu's  reports.  The  points  of  chief  interest  dwelt 
lav  be  thus  stated: 

« 

position  of  the  English  ami  Irish  contingents  in  the  emigration 
ons  of  British  origin  is  exartly  reversed  from  what  it  was.  Ire- 
I  18.j.*3-'55  cimtiibuted  Gl  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants,  England 
utiug  only  30  i)er  cent.;  but  now  England  contributes  61  per 
i  compared  with  the  Irish  proportion  of  29.  In  1876-'77  the  luo- 
s  had  risen  for  England  to  67  and  had  fallen  for  Ireland  to  only 
it  was  then  conjectured  that  the  reverse  of  positions  alluded  to 
e  to  the  larger  proportion  which  those  who  were  not  really  emi- 
bore  to  the  total  emigration  in  years  of  low  emigration  as  com- 
rith  the  years  when  the  total  emigration  was  great.  But,  what- 
e  cause,  the  decline  of  the  Irish  and  the  increase  of  the  English 
ents  has  not  varied  very  greatly  from  the  extremes  reached  in 
re  referred  to,  as  will  appear  more  fully  b^' reference  to  Mr.  Gif- 
ble  XcXV,  on  page  403  of  this  report.    It  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  that  the  Irish  figures,  in  ])roportiou  to  the  population  of  Ire- 
laud  itself,  remain  very  lar^e.  Ireland  has  less  than  a  seventh  of  th« 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Irish  emigration  is  nearir 
a  third  of  the  total,  and  the  lowest  proportion  it  has  i-eached  was  about 
a  fourth  in  the  years  1870-79. 

In  his  report  for  1884  Mr.  Gifi'en  remarked  upon  a  certain  degree  of 
change  in  the  extent  of  the  preference  of  the  Iiish  for  America,  a» 
follows: 

It  would  appear  that  the  chuD^e  in  the  rliurncter  of  the  oiiu;;ratioD  fn*a  ibr 
Uniteil  Kiugdoni  is  uccoinpaiiied,  to  t»ome  ex t en t,  by  u  chiiuge  in  tbo  tlebtiDmti«*iiof 
the  einiicrantH.  In  the  years  from  IH>1  to  lH70the  annual  uvera;;«*emi);Tatioiinf  jirr- 
souHof  »ritishori;rin  was  ahout  ir>7,(KK>, of  whirh  J^l,(MMiwere  Irish, uiitl  c»f  thmr  Iri^h 
euiicrautR  the  number  proceeding  to  the  United  States  was  oU,iNK»,  whilt*  the  namUrf 
of  Kuglish  and  Seoteh  proceeding  t«>  the  same  destination  was  44,UliO.  Id  lr*3.bov> 
ever,  the  hitest  maximum  year,  the  total  emigration  was  :VJ(),inh»,  uud  of  thi»  uoW 
la^,0(H^  or  less  than  one-third,  wrre  Irish,  so  that  although  K{,OU<>  of  this  Duu1*rrw 
10o,0iN)  proceede<l  to  the  United  States,  the  proportionpr«>ceeding  to  that  dititinariM 
was  altogether  not  so  rargu  as  it  had  been  in  the  years  when  the  Irish  elrmenc  yft- 
ponderated.  The  pro]>ortion  of  English  emigrants  now  procee«liDu;  to  the  Uoited 
States  appears  to  be  not  four-tifths.  as  is  the  case  with  the  Irish  eTeni«*nt,  but  ooIt 
about  one-half,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Scotch  emigration.  In  1***1  the  pnipnrt>« 
of  Knglish  and  Scotch  emigrants  proceeding  to  the  I'nited  Slates  wa*  snufrwhAf 
larger,  but  still  nothing  like  the  proportion  in  which  the  IriHh  emigration  has  that 
country  for  its  dentination. 

In  his  reiK)rt  fc»r  1882,  liowever,  Mr.  Giilen  devoted  more  than  usnal 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Irish  emigration,  and  what  he  had  toi^jr 
then  will  he  found  of  great  interest : 

Whib*  the  number  of  Irish  jterstnis  emigrating,  which  showed  a  decliut*  of  ili'>at 
l7,tNK)  in  l-^l  fnmi  the  large  total  of  IKMMK)  in  1t<»^»,  incn*aset!  la»t  year  to  -l,«a» 
[said  Mr.  iiilffn],  yet  the  proportion  of  Irish  to  the  total  emigration  from  thfUust^^ 
Kingdom  is  ratber  less  than  it  wum  in  I'^'^l,  being  nearly  'Mi  iis  com]»artf1  with  ^^1  pif 
<'ent.:  it  ap]>('urs.  in  fact,  that  the  incre.-ist'd  emii;ration  of  pers4>us  of  Eijgli.«h  »n<iB 
amounts  to  !>.^1Mn).  the  total  being  iri:{,(NM),  and  the  increaseil  ^migration  of  iier^'n^irf 
Srotrli  «»rigiii  if*  about  r»,4<M»,  the  total  lM'iiig:W,<HM»,  so  that  last  year  tli^re  w«-n-  jU»bI 
|«i.'».niti)  Kn;:liMb  and  Scotch  p«Ts«iim  frnigniting  as  coiii]>ar4'd  witli  -I."*"*  Iri*h.  Tt' 
<:r«>uiiiNt:nic«'s  ]>roniotiM<;  cn)i<:ratioii  from  the  United  Kiu«:ilom  iiPist  t^ii<i  U*  ce^•.<«• 
^  r««l  t:»  have  bcjMj  Very  giMieral,  and  not  \crv  spiM-ially  conufi  i»-il  with  ibf  ♦■••!>■!. n»'3 
of  Ii-i-i:ind.  Tin' sudden  in<Tease  of  ItInIi  eiiii<rratiMn  ni  1— -O  r«-;na!:i"s  aii  •■\i-i  }•»;■•:  k 
phenonieiiitn.  I»nt  tlie  total  \vlii<]i  b;is  bei-n  ri-uehfd  in  l~'"J  iii:iv  l«f  •  ni.^iil*  rr'i  ^*  :- 
eorie.-junidenee  witli  tlie  •;en«-r;»|  tiynn".  «»t'  the  iiniLiratiiiii  tii»rn  tlie  Ui;-.ti-ti  Kil.i;'!'* 

Willie  tbe  Irish  emigration  lias  tiinsconie  if)  be  dii<'  to  nnn'b  tbi-  sanit*  <-;ii|iM*!i  j«  tt:jt 
of  the  ii-st  t>i'tlie  Unileil  Kin:^don.  tliou;;!!  it   i^  sonu'W  bat  l:iii:i-i'  in  pntporiiifL.  !«•  :lr 
po]»nliitinu.  it  uonbl  ap|H>;ii-  t'loin  a  nt-w  eoinparatne  ra1*i<'  \\liieii  ba-  !miIi  i<n ',>>rviL 
that  there  ail-  iii'«-i«-st  111*4  ditt«-i«iM-es  between  it   and  till*  Kiiulisb  .iiiil  >4i«t.  b  « ..  li^v 
tion,  m  ii  ^ai«l.  tir-^t,  t«i  the  ]»ri»poiiion  ol'  the  ailult   sini^h-  IimimIi-  fnitjr.i'it.r,  :.-  Ij* 
total  niiinlM-r  oi  "^in.:!*"  a«lnlt>  eiiii'^raiin;;:   and.  hieoml.  ti»  tlie  piop'trTiMh  •»{  i!.i  ;  :■- 
ber  oi'ibildrt-n  ti>  t  h«-  total  em  i  giants.     Jlot  !i  in  the  Kn::b^ll  aui!  >•  «>t<  b  i  Tui.r.i'.- :.  =-' 
e\re»  ot  ina!<s  oM-i  tVjii;ih'>  anioni'  t  lie  •.iiii'h-  adnlt«.i-iiiii:iat  iri;j  ]••  \  f-r .  '..ir«'  •     A:..  ■  i 
till-  Knglish  «-nii;;iaiiis  in  l-"-J  i  h'-ie  weie  »i.'..l»'.»"J  ad  nit  smj^lr  nia  !«■?».  a-*  *  i-iiipii'  -5  •*:*- 
•"J.-M'.'  adult   sin^h"  fiinales.  tin-  rxris^  biin:;  no  Irss  than  -11.17;!.  *'T  iie.n'".   :-..■«••> 
IiUIIiImt  t»t   ;»dn!t  sMil:!'*  teinah- »-mii:!at  iu'j'.      In   the  n-eent  xear- nf   bi:.;b  t  ti  .^r»* 
also.  II  will  In-   -i-i-n,  lij«'   |)io|»oi  I  ;iiiiN  Will-  nini-li  tin*  sain**,  thr  i  \i  i  -■»  ni   ..i.  .  :  •  :.. ' 
ina"«>  o\  I  r  ailult    sjn  _.  !♦    l   mah-s  iiiii^i  .il  iii^;  '••iiiL:  aboiit   t  v\  i«  e  i  in    i,  :ii.i '     :  •■'  *      ■ 
ina!»--.      In  l-T'.Mh«' «\<  •■<"• 'A  .IS  i).  .11 ';.   I  Inii- t  niii  s  the  iiMiiilier  of  tf!:  ;i!.  -       I-  '-     • 
as  to  tin*  Sintii  iini'^iali'Mi  aii-  .il-i  nnnli  tin'  s.-mn-.      The  ad  nil  siiii;lt    \r.  %  *  »  :..  .*    • 
in  l-^'J  of  >ro:ih  oi  infill  \\  III-  i:;.  IM.  t  hi-  a'l  .1?  -iiiLile  tt-niah-  r:nii:ia;  t-  1  *.  r    -    "  '  ■ 
e\(  i-s  ot"  mail  s  »•%  ri  ti  ntah  s  -..*►".»  I.      \\  i.«  :.  \\  ■■  <  -inii-,  ho>\i  \  •  i,  to  t  !it    1 1 .  -  :  .       ,   .      i 
\M-  tind  ihat  f  Im-  aiinli  sin^li-  th.iIi-  i  nuju'it-  iti  1-*.'  \\«  i«-  :il.'M7.  a  •  \'\      i-'      '  •    :* 
tenia  if  •  'ill '4  r:iri!  s  \\  »■!  I' ■.'".•■<''•.  1  I'l-  I'N  «tN-«  of    t|    I ',  ^  iiVi'i    t»""i'  i!»*s  Im;  i  .j;  T  •       -•      .    ;     *    ■ 

oi  .i-^-  than  a  l-niil  h  of  tin*  iMn:i'i«i  ''t  ti::i.il'' :  >in!ilail\ .  in  1  —  1  .hh*  1*-  v.*  •  ?• 
hi  I  lit  ..I  111  it  ■«ni-4i«-  liiiian'  i-iiiil:i  an;  s  w  .is  -jn.'.  J I  .ifiii  /i.i/Jiil*  ii-s|m-i  1 1\  t-  ^  .  : ;  •  .  \.  •■*•■* 
ni:.'»  s  i.vfi"  trnia!«-s  bi'iii .;  in  t  Mill  ea-t- a»»i»iil  ».«■"'•  oiil\ .  It  is  pi  i:m  irnin  ;  •■*  :«  ■•* 
th«  ii-toji',  t  hat  \\  liili"  ot  tin  nnnihi-i  o!  s;-  ^h-  .iitnlis  Mi  i  !ii-  ims«-  i»t  l',ii,;j  .*  .i:><  >■  ■■* 
«'iiiii;ianis  iniiebthe  laiu»'st  piojiiiition  ari*  ni  ili*s.  rlit«  pro]Mirt)oTis  nf  {[,%  wk.i^Xft 
aiiioii'^  the  sirn;h«  ;i«Inits  ar»*  viiv  n«'ai  I  v  «Mual  in  tin*  caw  tif  tb»-  litsb  •■iir,^:ilr* 
'i'be  inl'eifiiee  Would  seem  to  be  that  llhli-   UlUst  be  hpecial  caUM'>  at  tra*  Ii;:^  IvB*^ 
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nigrsnto  of  Irish  origin  ftbxoad,  while  the  effect  on  the  Iriih  popuUtion  ftt  home  mnsi 
ndonhtedly  be  to  prerent  eo  ikrge  *  proportionate  excess  of  fem»les  over  males  as 
liere  is  in  the  rest  of  the  United  £ingaom.  As  regards  children,  again,  the  facts  are 
liat  while  the  proportion  of  children  to  total  emigrants,  in  the  case  of  the  English 
migration,  is  rathor  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  Scotch  emigration  is 
ery  nearly  23  per  cent.,  it  is  abont  13  per  cent,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  emigra- 
ion.  Of  eqnal  nnmbers  of  emigrants,  therefore,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  a  larger  proper- 
ion  of  Irish  than  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants  are  adults  either  of  marria^^ble 
ge  or  approaching  marriageable  age.  The  result  of  these  two  differences,  yiss,  the 
Teater  proportion  of  adult  single  females  emigrating  from  Ireland,  and  the  smaller 
ooportion  of  children  in  the  total  emigration,  cannot  but  be  to  make  the  Irish  emigra- 
ion  proportionately  far  more  effective  in  retardinff  the  growth  of  population  at  home 
ban  is  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration.  T%e  Irish  emigration  is  much  more 
ii|^1y  than  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration  the  emigration  of  people  at  the  mar- 
iMmable  age  or  approaching  the  marriageable  age. 

"file  above  facts  appear  to  throw  light  on  the  population  statistics  of  Ireland. 
recording  to  the  Reiiort  on  the  CensoM  of  Ireland  for  1881,  page  15  of  Part  II,  it  ap* 
eaxa  that  there  has  been  no  change  since  1871  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
etween  twenty  and  fifty  to  the  totaljpopulation,  which  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
J  the  fact  that  between  1870  and  1880  the  emigration  was  comparatively  small,  and 
;  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  decade  that  it  began  to  increase.  But  it  is  fonnd  on 
smparing  the  statistics  of  Irish  population  with  those  of  England  that  the  proportion 
f  aanlts^  at  almost  all  agai  between  twenty  and  fifty  in  Ireland  to  the  total  population, 
» eooaiderably  less  than  in  Cngland.  For  the  whole  period  of  life  between  twenty 
nd  fifty,  the  proportion  in  Ireland  to  the  total  population  is  about  36  per  cent.,  while 
I  England  it  is  uearV  40  per  cent.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  of  a  lower  birth 
ife  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  well  as  for  a  smaller  excess  of  births  over 
eatha,  the  proportion  of  i>eople  in  the  prime  of  life  being  smaller  in  Ireland  than  it 
I  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  also  of  late 
eara  been  very  small  in  Ireland,  and  much  less  than  it  was  about  1871  and  1872.  In 
inae  years  the  excess  was  about  00,000,  the  figures  in  1871  being  62,945,  but  since 
^d  the  excess  has  ranged  between  25,000  and  35,000,  viz : 

ff8 34,488 

379 '30,239 

380 25,180 

3B1 :i5,755 

388 33,978 

These  facts  appear  to  be  all  in  accordance  with  those  which  appear  on  the  face 
f  the  emigration  returns  themselves,  and  to  whicb  I  have  now  called  attention. 
lie  dift'erence  in  the  character  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland  as  compared  with 
«ngli^  and  Scotch  emigration  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  birth  and  death  rateb 
nd  the  growth  of  population  in  that  country. 

The  qneetion  is  one  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  statistics  of  emi^^tion 
hnn  Inland,  as  stated  in  the  annual  return  of  the  Irish  Government,  inclndmg  the 
iDigration  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries;  but 
Msnming  that  the  above  figures,  which  are  those  of  the  Irish  emigration  from  the 
loited  Kingdom,  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  considered 
geographically,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  dnring  the  last  three  years  the  amount  of  the 
'migration  must  have  been  such  as  to  cause  a  real  diminution  in  the  population  of 
[■eland.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  those  years,  as 
im  £>Ilowing  comparison  shows : 


KXn.— CosipcriMm  of  Irish  smt^afios  from  the  United  Kingdom^  with  the  excess  of 

births  over  deaths  in  Ireland. 


Excess  of 

births  over 

deaths. 


25,180 
85,755 
33.978 


Nomber  of 
emigrants. 


Dimfiintioii 

of  popala- 

Uon. 


98,641 
70,200 
84.132 


68,461 
40,445 
50,154 


shows  a  diminution  of  abont  160,000  in  the  population  in  three  years.    For 
years  befbre  that  the  emigration  was  rather  less  than  the  annual  excess  of 
orer  deaths,  but  during  the  last  three  years  it  msy  be  considered  that  the 
t^palatkni  of  Ivdand  has  been  steadily  declining  in  consequence  of  the  emigration. 
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CONCERNING   THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

In  Mr.  Giffe^i's  report  for  1876  occurs  the  following  observation  npoo 
the  classification  of  the  occupations  of  emigrants,  as  given  in  the  tibk 
under  that  head  tor  that  year,  which,  I  take  it,  equally  applies  to tl^ 
tables  of  "occupations"  in  succeeding  reports,  including  Table  T,  giTW 
on  page  394  of  this  report : 

These  figures  as  to  occupations  are  necessarily  somewhat  loose,  oiring  to  the  «1ift- 
culty  of  getting  the  data  pro]»erly  registered  in  the  tirst  instaDce,  and  the  naml^n 
from  whom  uo  proper  record  of  their  occupation  can  be  obtained.  There  terBftWi 
donbt,  however,  of  the  broad  facts  that  the  majority  of  adnlt  male  emiienuiCt  iiv 
.aborerSy  and  of  single  adult  female  emigrants  domestic  servants,  though  it  woiM 
be  difiScult  to  insist  on  the  minute  correctness  of  the  other  classificationa,  or  todnv 
any  inferences  from  them. 

BRITISH  EMIGRANTS  VIA  THE  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  Gift'en  calls  attention,  in  his  report  for  1882,  to  the  fact  that  hi* 
returns  do  not  include  a  certain  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  who  take  their  passage  to  continental  ports,  and  thencopio^ 
ceed,  by  shipping  from  those  ports,  to  the  United  States,  De  hatl  a.*- 
certained  that  during  1882  about  5,0i)0  persons  from  the  Unltefl  Kin? 
dom  had  gone  to  the  United  States  by  this  route.  The  movemHit, 
however,  has  declined  and  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  lieiug  -••.•® 
in  1883,  1,806  in  1884,  and  1,9G4  in  18S5. 

PROPORTION  OF   ADULTS  INDICATING   THE   CHARACTER  OF    EMIGRA- 
TION. 

In  his  last  report  for  1876  Mr.  Gifien  called  attention  to  the  tact  that 
the  proportion  of  adults,  in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  forthal 
year,  was  larger  than  the  proportion  of  adults  in  the  emigration  to  Av- 
tralasia.  This  was  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  emigration  to  the  lit 
ter  country  was  more  for  permanent  settlem<»nt  than  that  to  the  TnitfJ 
States.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  that  |)eriod  of  abnormally  M 
general  emigration  ;  but  I  find  that  in  1882,  the  year  of  niaximuui  eni; 
gration,  the  ditterence  had  entirely  disappeared,  which  seems  to  con- 
firm, in  a  striking  way,  Mr.  Gitleii's  theory  as  to  the  characttT  of  tw 
gration  to  the  United  States  in  ]»eriods  of  small  general  emigratioo  •i' 
large  general  emigration,  respectively. 

THE   PASSENGER  MOVEMENT. 

The  report  for  1885 contains  the  following: 

Reference  has  already  In'en  maile  to  the  fart  that,  one  year  with  another,  tb*fi» 
senger  movement  generally  between  the  United  Kiii;;dom  and  placfi  out  of  Ew^ 
apart  from  what  i»  properly  called  enii>;ration  and  itnuiij^ration,  i»  oo  the  iP4**f^ 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  nniall  table,  continued  from  former  reiwrt  •,*!•••■• 
the  numbers  of  cabin  an<l  Mteerage  paHrteiigern.  respertivfly  : 

XXVII — Xumbera  of  cabin  and  »tterafir pnH*ruq(rn  htttintj  the  Vnited  Kingdom J'^  f-^ 
out  of  Europe  in  each  of  th  yt  art  from  It^Ct  to  1"^,  iiir/««irr. 


Yrars.  pa«iM*n*  '  pannen-    Total.  Year*.  p«A»rD-    p*«arft      T^* 


1F76 41,W0  ,    96,322  13l».  ?22  1W<1 54.  .*70     J^.TU 

1*»77 37.147       82,824  n»,»7l  1HH2 5«,7»     SM.  ^4f    m 

1871* 43.158  I  104. 4M  !  147. W3  1883 M^*4« 

1879 43,»:'8     173,235  217.  Ift3  1884 57.403 


tfA 


ui.Ji:   »5 

imv «4,w.'s      ita,i.u»     ~ji<.  inj       nv*« vi.wm      MA,  if     J?S 

1880 50,734     281,5«0     332. 2M  .    1885 .    il,€U     312.157    »i» 
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The  figoiesBhow,  as  Mr.Giffeo  sajs.tbat  the  passenger  movement  is 
HI  the  increase—adTancing  from  41,900  in  1»76  to  61,42H  in  1885.  The 
!Ht>portioD  which  the  number  of  cabin  passengers  bears  to  the  whole 
novement  for  each  year,  however,  is  in  tlie  other  direction — the  per  cent- 
ige  declining  from 30  in  1876  to  20  in  1885,  after  having  toached  14  in 
l881-'83. 

STATISTICS  FOB   TH£  FIRST   NINE   MONTHS  OF    1886. 

The  emigration  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  tbe  nine  months 
inded  September  30,  which  Mr.  Giffen  has  just  sent  me,  are  samma- 
ized  in  the  retom  for  September,  which  is  as  follows: 

^VIIX. — RttarH  of  the  mtmien,  nalionalititt,  and  iatixatioiii  of  tht  jHUfeRjTW*  that  I^ 
Ike  CuiUd  Kingdoat /or  pUuia  out  of  Europe  ditring  ()m  tuonik  ended  Septenber  30, 1880, 
Aad  tkf  iiifM  maNtA*  e*ded  Septenber  30,  l^SG,  compared  trilh  the  corretpondiKg  periode 
of  tkeprerioat  gear*. 

IfOITTH  ZNDED  SEPTEUBBB  30. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number  of  eraignints  of  Brituh  uii- 
gin  to  all  places  out  of  Europe,  which  was  I08,G88  for  the  nioe  mooihft 
ended  September  30,  18^5,  is  188,359  for  the  siime  i>eriml  this  year— ao 
increase  of  10,691,  or  11.07  per  cent.  But  while  the  colonies  rei-eiw  tbi* 
year  01,064  against  o3,9(K)  in  18>5,  an  increase  of  7,764,  or  14.4<)  i^erivn:.. 
the  United  States  receive  120,095  against  114J0S,  an  increase  of  U:C', 
or  but  10.39  jjer  cent.  Separating  the  colonies,  however,  Briti>h  N.u::. 
America  has  21,802  this  year  against  17,lM)9  1ast  year,  an  incrfii.vi.: 
3,953,  or  22  per  cent,,  while  Australisia  has  31,547  against  2s,si  .  Ia>: 
year,  an  increase  of  2,737,  or  but  9.5  per  cent.  Combining  the  Tijitvil 
States  and  British  North  America,  the  tigures  are  148,557  thi^i  ir^' 
against  132,077  hist,  an  increase  of  15,880,  or  12  per  cent.  Or,  folUiviue 
the  methoil  observed  in  Mr.  Giffeu*s  annual  tabh*s,  the  statement  wimkl 
show  the  rehition  which  the  British  emigration  to  each  country  liearsto 
the  total  British  emigration  in  Table  XII,  page  400  of  xhis  Vefiort.  asi 
follows : 

XXVIII  a. 


D*te  ^°'*^  vJimV/        a  antral.        AUaikr 


Percent.        Percenf.         Ptre^v*.       Fntnl 

1885 06  lo  1^  J 

Nine  montlitt  of  18HS o7  I'J  I7  t 


Again,  the  increase  in  the  total  English  movement  over  last  yrar'si* 
15.88  per  cent.;  in  the  Scotch,  19.04  percent.;  and  in  the  Irish,  1. -J i*"^ 
cent. ;  while  the  increase  in  the  English  movement  to  the  UniteilStJt*^ 
is  12.30  per  cent.;  in  the  Scotch,  30.01  per  cent.;  and  in  the  Irish. Xl« 
per  cent. 

TIIK   DISPKKSHD    AHUOAD. 

As  an  ai)propriate  sn])pl<'in«Mit  to  tin*  foregoing  statistics,  1  MilM«»ii:^ 
tiibUs  i»re|)art-(l  by  Mr.  Jolin  O'NeiM  for  the  ()ctolK*r  nuniU*r  ot' Tb*- 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  which  displays  in  one  direction— ib'- 
horizontal — the  numbers  of  born  natives  of  each  countrx  who  an*  r.o* 
living  out  uf  that  country,  and  at  thesanu*  tiine  in  the  vertical  columtf 
the  numbers  ot  toreigners  who  reside  in  each  such  count!  v.  OdIv  tk 
btun  natives  of  the  parent  countries,  .says  Mr. (VNeilK  ha\e  Ihh-ij  et»iwiii- 
ered,  descendants  ot*  such  emigrants  becoming  absorUMl  among  the  Ml* 
ural  population  of  then-  adopted  countries.  The  conii»iIer  hoiH's  in  tbctf 
statistics,  admittedly  imperfect  but  the  best  to  be  had,  to  lay  tli**  iViii' 
dation  tor  those  more  elal>orate  and  com[)lete  statistics  which  majb' 
won  at  some  future  time,  when  advancing  civilization  shall  give  Wk 
along  with  other  international  arrangement.s,  the  l>enetit  of  reguUnoH 
for  perio<lical  and  conte!np<»raneous  censuses,  accompanied  by  unifoni 
records  of  emigration,  immigration,  and  re-emigration. 
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SIX. — Sumttrt  of  iom  natipu  of  each  eotatrs  now  liHnff  oulof  thai  eoattrs,  together 
Hilk  the  nnmber  of  TttiJent  for^gntn,  a»d  Iht  balance  in  favor  of  or  asalmt  tad 
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XSIX. — yumbrrofborn  natireUff  each  camnlrjf,  4*- — CoBtimisd. 


Tbe  compiler  makes  tfa«  following  couinieDts  ou  the  above  lablcv 
far  as  it  relates  to  America : 

Tbv  bi>rii  rnr«ieui-Tn  wLo  an  now  in  tbo  Aineiicaii  cnatinrntK.  Dorth  and  watL 
aiuoiint  to  lunn-  Iliaii  13,(i(NI,()UU  out  of  nur  ktow  totaU  at  nparlj^  IS.UOU.IHNi.  Vmtii 
Siati-s  iDiiniifnitiou,  wlikli  fin>i  HpraoK  into  gnat  activttv  iti  ()ir  ilecailp  IHI-'J^ 
Tcaclii'd  iln  hiKhBBi  poiin,  7;tn,onil— ■J,IKH>  a  ilay— in  ISS-J.     In  1*<4  ji  had  wak  Mf 

iiornril}-,  no  iloubt.  to  4til,UCN).  At  thp  aame  timp  it  will  be  nrn  that  thear  immiKtiri 
lOBtii  bavc  by  no  iiieaiiH  ]wrmaDi-nt1.v  Mttind  down,  for  l),B*J9.l>lKi  Ami^ricaiu  now  lin 
v^tHil1<^  their  jirojwr  uuiiiitricB.  It  Is  to  Iw  regrolted  that  the  incuDaiatant  Budt*<f 
ftaniillffiu  HtatiilitH  adoptpil  hydiffen'ut  can  ntriea  ji  reel  ude  a  cuuiplatc  aoaly^i  ^ 
tlip  tlRnnw,  which  thnn-  wax  un  chuiue  but  to  aaiali^amate  for  the  ITnitMl  iSuita, 
Mexico,  the  rrat  of  Xnrth  AiiiiTlea,  and  Snntfa  America. 

The  ()iui|[Tatioa  from  Caoatla  to  the  Btalu  ia  uoceworthy,  1,000.000  bavian  trtmd 
the  frontier  lH.'fore  18rt4  and  4».t»m  more  in  that  year.  FortyfnDr  per  nnLaf t)* 
Canadian  immicrantit  of  l'iiil-''^i-'<l  tiit«Be<l  on  tn  the  StatM.  There  arv,  pel  nan 
7d,000  natire«uf  the  StHtoH  in  flu-  Doiiiiiiion.  It  ih  u  HiKnitiraiit  fact  ihnt  Siflirflao* 
hoido  nearly  a.(KMi,Ol)U  of  iKjtn  Kiin.[i<-anN,  or  :(H  [H?r  rt-nt.  oriirr  irapiilalinD. 

ABV-KunlnSoiitli  Aiiinriuu.  Ilrn7i1>ihowi^d  BiiiiamiKratiim.  at  Kimlc  Jan<-ii».  mfiai 
ruceni  yearn,  of  'J.t,(iU(i  Kiini|H-iuiH,  chielly  Porlnxutout,  Italians,  and  (tpnuaui.  M 
thiHiiifar  HorpaMml  by  tho  Arici^titine  Kiji ii 111 le,  which  n-cvivrd  in  tlip  Mmr  Tftfi 
:i7>^,(KI(i  JuiniiKTiintH.  niaiulv  from  Italv.  R)>nfn,  ttlid  France.  The  nnmWnt  Ii>r  M 
were  1II3,UIKI,  whrntaH  Bnuil  had  (iiil.v  IH.iNNI  in  tlial  yaar.  In  i:nii;uay  thr  iniBi«r 
lion  is  ulMiiit  2,(KiU  a  yfar. 

Wjtii  the  foref^itijr  fronvral  statixtics  before  iis,  it  m  uow  {loiwible  tncM 
accanitfly  and  uiiiU-TMtaiuliiiRl.v  to  considtir  thti  subject  of  vmientia 
in  its  H|>eeif)v  nUiitiuii  tu  tliiti  vonHular  dimtrivt.  For  the  reawni.  bo*- 
evpr,  ii>eiitioiie<)  at  tlir  out^wt  of  tliiH  reimrt,  it  is  uot  puosiljlr  tu  p» 
statistics  for  tin-  diBtrici  of  Maitcbcstor  wliich  approach  aofur.icT  nr«i» 
than  Diuy  be  inferred  from  n  comparixun  (Ij  iit'  the  iwpnUtionof  tU 
district  witli  that  of  Knglaiid  aud  witli  that  of  the  Ciiittxl  KinploSi 
and  {2)  of  the  motives  for  cmiifiution  «xititiujr  in  this  district  with  lib 
uotires  in  the  couiiti7>'  at  large,  so  far  ax  I  Iiartt  been  able  to  aiiceini> 
a  difi'erence  in  them. 

MA:4CnE8TEB'e  SHARK  OP  KMIGBATIO:<. 

Thf  unnsnlni  district  of  Uauchest«r,  u^  will  up]>ear  from  the  m>pt 
embraces  ttie  greatiT  part  of  Linicasliiix>,4i  eiiuMidwuble  |MU-t  ut  t 'he^btn- 
and  small  jionioiia  of  Uerbysliire  and  VoikRliin*.  Practicallr  iir* 
fonns  to  what  the  L^w^  of  trade  constiltite  •*  the  Manchester  iii!>lrifl-' 
This  is  Ihv  fin-al  cimimereijil  city  of  Alaiicht-ster  itnelf,  wLom<  iwimlux*- 
inelndiug  iis  suburbs  immediaiely  cuiiti^ous,  the  last  vtlitiun  of  tk* 
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dicydopedia  Britanaica  eetimatee  at  800,000,  and  tlie  remarkable  groap 
r  indoMrial  cities  near  by.  n-hicli  are  I'epreaeoted  in  the  Boyal  Ex- 
tkange  of  Mancheetei  and  use  Manchester  as  their  uiaikst  town.  Chief 
r  these  are  Oldham  (111,000).  Bolton  (105,000).  Btackbaru  (104,000), 
TestOD  (97,000),  Kochdale  (69,000).  &tockt>urt  (00,000), Bamley  (50,000,) 
ad  Bni7  (52,000).*  The  figures  given  are  those  uf  the  census  of  ISSI. 
be;  wotUd  be  some  10  per  cent.  larger  now.  The  population  of  the 
iarriot  I  estimate  at  3.300,000  at  the  present  time.  It  contains,  there- 
ire,  a  little  less  than  12  per  cent,  (11.S)  of  the  population  of  England, 
iclading  Wales  (now  2S,000,000),  and  9  i)er  cent,  of  the  population  of 
le  United  Kingdom  (now  something  less  than  37,000.000). 
Assaming  the  causes  of  emigratioii  to  exist  in  equal  measure  in  this 
■strict  and  the  country  at  large,  and  applying  the  percentages  jnst 
iveu  to  such  of  Mr.  Glen's  statistics  as  are  convenient  for  the  par- 
oae,  the  following  table  and  subjoined  calculations  result  for  this  cou- 
liar  district : 

XX.— JnwNRl  ifl  deUil  ion  Iht  iotl*  qf  Jfr.  difftn't  fguret/or  Ergtand)  of  tt«  ntimber 
mmd  dtttiiiation  o/paMfngert  learing  lh(  ilatihtftr  dUtriet  in  Ir^i,  ikwing  Ike  number 
if  aJutts  and  ehUiren  of  eaek  tx  and  tkt  eotijugal  oondilioni  nf  the  adulli. 
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'  Salford  is  omitted,  because  incladed  in  ManchesKt. 
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Again,  combining  the  totals  of  British  (and  Irish)  emigrants  as  foi 
in  Mr.  Oiffen's  tables  of  ^^ occupations'^  for  each  of  the  nine  years  fi 
1877  (the  first  year  in  which  the  nationalities  and  occupations  were  b 
distinguished)  to  1885, 1  get  the  subjoined  table,  which  exhibits  in 
last  column — 9  per  cent,  of  one-ninth  of  the  totals — the  average  ni 
ber  of  each  class  proceeding  annually  from  the  Manchester 


XXXa.^yumher  of  adulU  of  each  §tx  of  BritUh  and  lri$k  origin  «rAo  l^  thf  Urn 
Kingdom  for  placet  out  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  nine  yeare  beginning  with  I877»  em 
all  of  eaid  yeare,  and  of  the  average  pro  rata  ehare  of  the  Mancheeter  dietHet  fer  • 
euch  gear. 


Occupation. 


MaUs.* 

Affricoltnral  Uboren,  frardenert,  carters,  Ac — 

Bakers,  confectioners,  6cc 

Blacksmiths  and  farriers 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Brmsiers.  tinamiths.  whitesmiths,  4kc 

Brick  and  tilemakera,  potters,  Ac 

Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  &o 

Boilders 

Batchers,  poolterers.  iio 

Cabinet-makers  and  npholaterers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Clerks  Slid  agents 

Clock  and  watch  makers,  and  Jewelers 

Coech  makers  and  trimmers 

Coopers 

Bomeatic  serrants 

Xngine  driTera,  atokera,  Ac 

Engineers 

Farmers  and  grasiers 

Gentlemen,  professional  men,  merohanta,  Ac.... 

Laborers,  general 

Locksmiths,  gnnsmiths,  4tc 

llecbanica 

Millers,  maltsters,  Sec 

Miners  and  qnarrymen 

Paicters.  paper-hangers,  plombers,  and  glasiers 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

8a  wy  era 

Seamen    

8h:pwrigbtfl 

Shopkeepers,  shopmen,  warehonaemen,  ^ 

8n-.:thA.  geceral 

SpiDcers  and  weavers 

Ta.iors    

Tanners  and  curriers 

Turners 

Wheelwrighu  and  mill wrighta 

Ancv  ucd  nary  : 

Officers  

Men 

Othei  trades  and  professions 

Occupation  not  Htated 


ISn.  I    1878.   I    1870.  :    IBM.       UBL  i   01 


4,078 

113 

125 

188 

53 

10 

588 

37 

181 

53 

1,539 

1,358 

25 

27 

85 

in 

100 

481 

2.477 

8,888 

0,818 

15 

3,883 

34 

1,428 

252 

80 

22 

38 

181 

18 

433 

185 

80 

213 

20 

18 

88 

588 

312 
1,857 
0,787 


FnnaUa* 


I 


0,007 
144 
144 

148 
25 
85 


Domestic  and  farm  senrants.  norses,  4tc 8, 017 

(iectlewomec  and  soTerLesses 3^1 

MiLners.  dreMstvakem.  needlewomen.  &o 205 

ShopwomeL 13 

Othei  traoes  and  professions 110 

Occupation  not  statec 23, 531 


48 

170 

84 

1,285 

1,405 

41 

35 

25 

158 

100 

640 

3,208 

10,511 

18,701 

7 

3,588 

42 

1,178 

127 

88 

26 

25 

172 

18 

643 

147 

83 

207 

18 

15 

50 

7C2 

87 

1.844 

10,006 


8.771 

03 

208 

11 

155 

27.363 


Total 80,247     05,453 
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1,106 
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117 

83 

61 

305 

267 

147 

66 

41 

61 

2,002 

1,800 

um 

I 

1,041 

1.610 

1.4W 

V 

48 

88 

81 

37 

14 

17 

82 

tt 

44 

185 

206 

286 

1 

145 

60 

88 

1 

768 

632 

861 

1 

5.30 

7,2U 

4.174 

41 

10,785 

11,7a 

11,618 

W 

28.504 

56.064 

■1838 

m^' 

14 

4 

16 

7.515 

i.8» 

i.8B 

8^ 

50 

45 

41 

3.083 

1.802 

3.873 

V 

300 

260 

IM 

1 

03 

110 

63 

I 

50 

S4 

44 

27 

8 

32 

220 

100 

188 

1 

37 

34 

147 

1,208 

1.S45 

1,312 

LI 

168 

'J63 

3» 

1 

300 

514 

501 

1 

280 

306 

•«  • 

J 

26 

33 

IS 

■ 

58 

r: 

9 

1 

62 

to 

1 

91 

511 

'     ei 

S34 

1 

70 

1  • 

73 

( 

3.032 

3.690 

X60I 

11 

13.353 

19^788 

iBLtfl 
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10. 1S2 

:  18.757 

11  US 

SLI 

87 

06 

141 

h 
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m 
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i 

0 

14 
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i 

87.504 
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S4  8S 

181831 
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36,233 

188.050 

Si 

*B7  the  "pMsengers  acts"  all  perwms  twelTs  years  of  age  and  apwnrds  ats  kali  to  W 
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imher  of  adults  of  each  sex  of  British  and  Irish  origin  who  Irft  the  United 
Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe,  ^c. — Continued. 


Occnpation. 


laboren,  gardenen,  carters,  &c. 

tctionera.  See 

uid  fSuTien 

)  makers  

mitha,  whiteamitha,  &o 

)  makera,  iMtiera,  Sec 

naaooa,  plaaterera,  alatera,  Sm  . . 


ilterera,  Sto 

sra  and  npbolaterera 

ad  Joinera 

zenta 

ktch  makera,  and  Jewelers. 
B  and  trimmers 


ranta    

ra,  atokera,  Si^. 


graziera 

Tofeaaioiial  men,  mercbanta,  ito. 

aeral 

gnnamitha,  Sec 


stera,  &c 

narrymen 

»er-hangera,  plambera,  and  glaslera 


lianieaa-makera . 


shopmen,  -warehoaaemen,  &c. 

tral 

wearera 


camera. 


a  and  millwrights, 
ry: 


and  profeaaiona 
ot  stated 


Females.* 

I  farm  servants,  narsea,  Slc  . . 

)  and  sovemesMes 

^ssmakers,  needlewomen,  d^c. 


■weavers 

and  profe.ssions. 
ot  stated 


/. 


1883. 


8,094 

399 

426 

401 

218 

130 

2,356 

90 

365 

215 

3,388 

2,359 

73 

70 

138 

231 

296 

790 

6,258 

18,740 

70,834 

15 

5.009 

84 

4,519 

1,351 

201 

99 

86 

197 

34 

1,347 

303 

386 

503 

62 

77 

120 

407 
71 
3,486  I 
21,765  i 


29,574  1 
100  I 

777  ; 
25  ! 


666 
72,566 


1884. 


9.212 

281 

279 

261 

105 

62 

1,189 

96 

231 

114 

1,720 

2,207 

HI 

57 

69 

336 

190 

705 

5,126 

12.923 

48,114 

16 

4,787 

71 

3.688 

877 

186 

56 

36 

244 

46 

1,308 

182 

313 

324 

31 

35 

82 

296 

36 

1.948 

19.828 


19,532 

102 

500 

30 

42 

386 

59,407 


1885. 


9,087 

430 

250 

279 

68 

45 

1.098 

119 

198 

110 

1,374 

2,849 

91 

39 

20 

495 

142 

674 

5,228 

9,441 

32,807 


4,473 

82 

3.325 

602 

139 

44 

34 

330 

28 

1,265 

132 

231 

318 

28 

33 

50 

327 

47 

1.415 

26,479 


19,593 

145 

5.37 

45 

92 

265 

48.835 


Total 

nine 

yean. 


82,390 
2,170 

X,  IRM 

1,934 

696 

536 

U,474 

770 

2,046 

814 

16,831 

17,165 

519 

848 

528 

2,212 

1,403 

57,09 

44,014 

102.849 

383,395 

89 

47,878 

636 

27.822 

4,494 

1,044 

439 

311 

1,845 

375 

9,926 

1,851 

2,707 

2,693 

264 

335 

552 

4,545 

845 

23,635 

161,204 


153,368 

1,295 

3,546 

163 

134 

3.060 

448,689 


Manchea- 
tor's  aver- 
age per 
annam. 


524 

22 

20 

19 

7 

6 

115 

8 

21 

8 

168 

172 

5 

8 

5 

22 

14 

67 

440 

1,029 

8,834 

1 

479 

6 

278 

46 

10 

4 

3 

18 

4 

99 

19 

27 

27 

3 

3 

6 

46 

8 

236 

1,612 


1,533 

13 

35 

2 

1 

31 

4,487 


254,702       197,777  |     173,733   1,553.324  i        15,533 


'passengers  acts''  all  persons  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  held  to  be  adults. 

),  it  would  appear  (using  Mr.  Giflfen's  Table  XV)  that  iu  thirty- 
TS,  from  1853  to  1885,  the  Manchester  district  has  sent  abroad 
migrants,  old  and  young.  But  from  this  number  must  be  de- 
le  number  of  those  who  have  returned.  This  can  only  be  esti- 
J  there  are  no  records  of  immigration  before  1870,  and  none  of 
id  Irish  before  1876.    A  more  accurate  estimate,  however,  than 

expected  can  probably  be  made,  for,  using  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Fables  XXI  and  XXII,  and  comparing  different  periods,  I 

in  the  live  years — 1870-'75 — 30.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ligrants,  including  foreigners,  returned  to  British  ports,  while 
It  1  per  cent,  more,  or  32.02  per  cent.,  returned  in  the  ten 
76-'85.    But,  during  the  same  ten  years,  31.63  per  cent,  of  the 
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British  emigrants  returned,  showing  a  somewhat  greater  proporriiw  of 
"  tentative''  emigrants  among  the  foreigners.  While,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Giffen  says,  immigration  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  the  rate  of 
increase  wonM,  from  those  lignres,  appear  to  be  very  small,  aud  30  per 
cent,  would  doubtless  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  proportion  of  |>ersoD«  of 
Britisli  origin  who  have  returned  to  their  own  land  during  the  thiny- 
three  years.  Deducting  this  ])erceutage  from  the  nomber  of  emigraDtt 
as  above,  the  net  loss  to  the  Manchester  district  would  be  but  3(>8,91L 
or  11,000  per  annum;  a  small  number  when  compared  with  a  impalA- 
tion  that  has  increased  at  an  avenige  rate  of  40,000  per  aunam  during 
the  same  i>eriod. 

LOCAL  PECULIARITIES. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  locid  i>eculiaritiea  iu  ooouectiao 
with  the  motives  lor  emigration,  there  are  certain  facts  which  vooM 
seem  to  qualify,  in  an  important  degree,  the  figures  as  given  above  for 
this  district.  For  example,  the  Census  of  1881  (page  43,  Vol.  IV)  sbovi 
that  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  500,000  persons  in  the  MancheMr 
district  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry,  or  17  yter  cent,  of  the  total  |iop- 
ulation  of  the  district  at  that  time,  being  just  half  of  the  number.  31 
per  cent.  (Census,  Vol.  IV,  page  101),  engaged  in  ever>'  kiod  of  indoi&y. 
Of  the  male  a<lult  emigmnts  who  were  sufficiently  ideutifietl  with  the 
cotton  industry  to  be  classified  as  such,  viz,  as  ^'spiniierH  and  weareiB,^ 
the  table  just  given  above  shows  that  from  1877  to  1885  there  wervbol 
2,707.  Assuming  that  all  of  these  went  from  this  district,  and  tliataU 
the  weavers  were  (cotton  weavers — an  assumption  in  excess  of  the  tmtk 
of  course — we  have  an  average  of  but  300  of  such  persons  oat  of  a  total 
ot  9,4'51  of  all  occupations,  or  3  per  cent.,  or,  including  the  females,  a 
average  of  but  315  (mt  of  a  total  of  15,533,  or  2  i>er  cent.  While,  th«r 
fore,  as  Mr.  Gifi'en  is  quoted  in  an  earlier  ]>art  of  this  report  to  haveiaid, 
it  would  be  ditiicult  to  draw  inferences  bascnl  upon  the  minute  «imeT 
ness  of  the  classifications  of  occui)ations,  the  ditVerence  between  the 2 
or  3  i>er  cent,  thus  liberally  o!)t:iineil  and  the  17  jht  cent,  above  i*  so 
great,  that  a  wide  margin  is  left  after  making  all  aUowani^  for  sachof 
the  l,(>lii  male  and  4,487  female  emigrants  whose  «)C(*tipations  are  M 
stated  as  may  have  been  of  those  classified  by  the  census  as  coanecfcd 
with  the  cotton  industry. 

Again,  the  Lancashire  people,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  popi- 
lation  of  the  district,  are  not  a  migratory  people,  as  is  evident  from  tte 
fact  (Census,  Vol.  IV,  page  101)  that  of  every  1,000  natives  of  tbeoomtf 
enumerated  in  Kn^^land  and  Wales  004  were  still  resident  iu  the  coiuiiy. 
whereas  of  the  44  ''registration  counties'*  in  England  and  WaWnoir 
other  had  as  many  as  0(N>,  and  but  two  had  over  <S00  of  such  residruu 

Further,  Lancashire  has  a  larger  proportion  of  its  iwjtulation  eDga;?^ 
in  industrial  oc<*u])ations,  and  a  smaller  proportion  in  agricnltuniLthtf 
any  oth<T  of  the  forty-four  registration  counties — the  iH.*rceutuge  of  tk 
former  being  34  against  l'4  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  of  the  latter  U 
against  5.3  for  thr  whole*  Kingdom.  In  the  forty-five  rifgistratiou di^ 
trit'ts,  including  L<»ndon,  it  has,  also,  next  to  London,  t he  highest  ptf- 
centage  in  the  ''commercial  chiss/*  and, except  Bedfordshire, the lovoi 
penientagc  (5.'i)  in  the  "  uiiocru]M(*d  rlass.**  And  it  is  the  imlastrialaal 
commercial  classes  that  tin*  ]M*culiar(*coiHimic  laws  of  England — vhick 
by  the  way,  had  their  origin  ln'n*  in  Manchester — most  favor. 

Again,  taking  the  attraction  of  London  to  provincial  iieople  a»  thr 
chi(*f  cause*  of  migration  from  the  counties — 15  |K»rcent.of  all  tbrrxtr^ 
metropolitan  natives  of  the  TnitCMl  King<lom  having  settled  in  LoiMki»* 
an  approximately  correct  i<lea  may  be  formed  of  the  n  aistaiioe  vhMl 
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ie  advantages  of  life  iu  this  consular  district  would  naturally  offer  to 
le  inferior  temptations  of  America  and  the  colonies.  The  Census  Be- 
^rt  (Vol.  IV,  page  59-60)  shows  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have 
intributed  but  1  percent,  of  their  natives  to  London,  which  is  a  smaller 
^rcentage  than  that  contributed  by  any  other  counties.  After  explain- 
[g  that  propinquity  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  this  migration 
om  the  counties  to  London,  the  report  proceeds  to  say  that  the  small 
mtributions  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
id  Staffordshire  resulted  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  ^^  those  coun- 
ts were  far  off,  for  there  were  counties  quite  as  far  off  that  made  larger 
LOugh  still  small  contributions.  An  additional  cause  was  that  the 
»anties  mentioned  had  attractions  of  their  own ;  they  were  centers  of 
dastry  and  retained  a  more  than  average  proportion  of  their  natives 
:  home.'' 

And,  finally,  the  people  of  Lancashire  have  a  greater  pride  in  their 
Minty — without  doubt  resting  upon  more  than  a  sentimental  founda- 
3n — than  the  people  of  other  sections  of  England,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
ition  extends,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  would  hesitate  larger  he- 
re leaving  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  resident  iu  Lancashire  constitute  G  x>er 
nt.,  and  in  Cheshire  3^  per  cent ,  of  the  populations  of  these  counties 
spectively,  while  the  percentage  of  the  Irish  residents  for  the  whole 
'  England  and  Wales  is  but  a  little  over  2.  And  the  Irish,  as  we  have 
en,  emigrate  in  larger  numbers  in  proportion  to  population  than  the 
ritifih. 

Snch  are  the  indications  of  theory,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  with  ex- 
^ption  of  the  last  mentioned,  all  point  in  one  direction. 
Local  information,  so  far  as,  by  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  been  able  to 
»mmand  it,  supports  the  theory. 

For  example,  Miss  Emily  Faithful,  who  has  charge  of  the  Manchester 
ranch,  for  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  of  the  Colonial  Emigra- 
on  Society,  writes  in  reply  to  my  inquiries : 

I  do  Dot  think  the  people  of  Lancaohire  emigrate  in  proportion  [to  those  of  the  rest 
'  the  Kingdom],  certainly  not  aa  far  as  the  women  are  conoerneil. 

Miss  FaithfulPs  efibrts,  before  coming  to  Manchester,  had  been  chiefly 
irected  towards  the  emigration  of  women,  but  the  distinction  she  sug- 
dsts  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  while  of  the  total  number  of 
lalts  emigrating  from  England  and  Wales  40  i)er  cent,  only  are  fe- 
lales,  60  i)er  cent,  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  Lancashire's  chief  in- 
ostry  are  females. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Jordan,  who  enjoys  opportunities  for  extensive  and  accurate 
ifonnation,  writes : 

Aa  rvganls  Lancashire,  the  emigration  of  cotton-factory  operatives  has  been  very 
uUl  dnriiig  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  their  being  well  employed  and  earning 
lod  wages,  the  low  cost  of  provisions  and  low  rents  for  their  cottages,  provisions 
ing  very  much  lower  than  ten  years  ago,  and  rents  fully  30  per  cent.  less.  The  iron 
ade  haTing  been  in  a  depressed  condition  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been 
sompantively  large  emigration  of  operatives  in  this  department  of  trade,  and  many 
this  cUms  travel  verv  often  backwards  and  forwards  according  to  the  state  of  trade 
this  department  in  the  two  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  stone  masons  and 
ildefs.  Ab  regard  paupers,  you  may  put  them  down  us  an  un appreciable  quantity, 
they  cannot  go  from  hence  if  they  wished.  Farm  laborers  are  an  increasing  quan- 
y  every  year  lately  as  emigrants,  and  if  the  farming  industry  docs  not  improve 
nu  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  prospect,  the  exodus  will  increase  considerably. 
ades  people,  capitalists,  and  gentlemen  may  be  put  down  as  almost  ntZ,  or  rather 
an  extent  not  appreciable.  As  regards  the  silk  man nitiiv t  uring  industry  of  Maccles- 
Jd,  aboat  14  miles  from  here,  concerning  which  yon  inquire,  the  operatives  are  con- 
ntly  emigrating  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  owing  to  the  continued  depressed  trade  in  that 
strict.  Of  cotton  operatives,  calico  printers,  dyers,  and  bleachers,  the  largest  num- 
ir  of  those  who  go  irake  their  way  to  Liowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Cohoes,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.  There  haft  been  no  emigniiim  i» 
far  to  the  cottou-millA  in  i^outh  Carolina  and  Georgia,  although  I  expect  in  rbe  fntw 
an  exodnn  to  Home  Huiall  extent  in  that  direction.  There  Ia  a  sufllcieut  quantiti  cf 
labor  to  be  found  ut  present  among  the  poor  whiter  in  those  two  States;  yet  it  oair 
requires  a  beginning  to  start  the  outtlow  in  that  direction,  the  operatives  htrp  beinf 
of  a  gregarious  nature  and  only  requiring  a  bell-wether  to  lead  tne  way. 

To  measure  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing  statements  upon  the  |wint 
under  consideration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  propor- 
tion of  the  i>opulation  of  this  district  engaged  in  the  several  pursuits 
enumerated.  As  nearly  all  of  the  population  of  the  district  is  com- 
prised within  the  Lancashire  part  of  it,  and  the  Lancashire  part  of  the 
district  is  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  is  most  densely  populate<I  and 
which  otherwise,  exce])t,  possibly,  as  to  the  commercial  class,  chiedr 
determines  the  peculiarities  of  Lancashire,  the  figures  for  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  will  be  found  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  for  the  Mancherter 
district  as  nee<l  In?,  the  small  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  rural  coDtin 
gents  being  thus  more  than  offset.  Taking,  therefoi*e,  the  figures  for 
Lancashire,  the  '' unoccupied "^  class  (largely  comi>oseil  of  women  having: 
nodelinite  ^'occupation"',  and  of  children  under  five  years  of  a^e)  is  small- 
er in  Lancashire,  as  has  already  been  stated,  than  in  any  other  coamy 
with  the  single  exception  of  tlie  small  county  of  Betlford,  lieiug  Xl  \kt 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  remaining  47  jht  cent.,  .j  |ier  wot. 
are  enumerated  in  the  ''commerciaP  class,  4.7  i)er  cent  in  the  •mIoidi*- 
tic^  class,  1.8  per  cent  in  the  '* agricultural"  class,  1.7  i>er  oenr  in  ike 
*^]>rofessionaP  class,  and  34  per  cent,  in  the  industrial  (;las-*«. 

Of  all  this  industrial  army,  l>etween  a  third  and  a  half  (quite  half  ii 
the  Manchester  consular  district)  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  iudiistir; 
while  the  iron  amd  steel  trade  claims  but  one-twentieth  part  of  it  (Cen- 
sus, Vol.  Ill,  p.  :\5(i) ;  and,  giving  the  silk  industry  the  benefit  of  tke 
addition  of  the  whole  number  engaged  therein  in  its  stroDghold,  Cht- 
shire,  its  quota  is  little  over  one-iiftieth  part.  It  will  be  seen,  ther^foK. 
that  a  comparatively  large  emigration  from  the  last  named  iwti  tla«w» 
would  exert  but  a  small  influence  uiK)n  the  general  result.  To  tako  ao 
extreme  illustration:  There  were  connected  with  the  silk  indnstnr  la 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  an<l  Derbyshire  in  1S81,  10,0(N)  persons  les^  t'haa 
in  1871.  If  the  whole  of  this  loss,  or  1,000  i>er  annum,  occurred  froa 
emigration  (wiiirh  of  course  is  not  the  fact),  it  wouUl  make  littledife- 
ence  one  way  or  another  with  the  total  emigration  of  120.0(10  adulis  per 
annum  fn)m  tho«e  counties,  or  with  the  ir>,000  i>er  annum  from  the 
Manchester  district. 

I  It  may  be  observe<l  with  resivect  to  the  above  calculations  that  iht 
census  Ijgures  for  the  four  counties  which  contribute  to  make  the  aivt 
of  this  consular  district  could  not  be  combin«Hl  to  any  useful  purpcvf* 
so  widely  do  tlios4*  counties  tlifier  in  manv  characteristics  and  in  iht 
(.'Xtent  of  their  respective  contributions  to  the  total  population  of  (hi 
district.  The  ligures  lor  Lanciishire  very  fairly  represent  the  district; 
for  the  district  contains  ov(*r  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Lanca' 
shire,  and  seven  eighths  of  the  population  of  the  district  are  in  Laaca 
shire.  The  general  elfect  of  the  ligures,  however,  would  be  heighimcd 
were  the  same  statistics  acu'(\ssible  for  the  district.  Ftir  example,  th<i» 
would  Ih'  found  mon^  of  the  industrial  element  hen'  than  in  the  Linr 
pool  end  of  the  county,  and  less  of  the  Irish — the  trensus  showiaf 
That  Liver]M)ol  contains  1,L*G2  out  of  every  UK(NK)  Irish  i»ers«jnsenatiKf- 
atcd  in  Krighin<l  an<l  Wales,  and  Manchester  (including  Salford<  bal 
t>StJ.  1  li;iv«'nse«l  the  tii^ures  tor  Lancasiiire,  tiierefore,  on  the  pnnrip^ 
of  a  fnrtinri.\ 

Finally,  from  a  mass  of  letters  and  information  iu  res|H>nse  10  WS 
letters  of  inquiry,  given  entirely  without  concert,  of  course,  and  yel  A 
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9nb8tantially  to  the  same  effect,  I  select  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  An- 
drew, secretary  to  the  Oldham  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association. 
Mr.  Andrew  gave  evidence  of  very  great  importance  before  the  royal 
coDimissiou  on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  is  probably  the  best  au- 
thority in  England  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  writes  as  below : 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  cotton  8i>inuing  and  manafacturing  district 
7f  Trhich  Oldham  is  the  center,  it  may  be  8aid  that,  generally  speaking,  dnring  the 
last  qnarter  of  a  centnry  it  has  considerably  improved  up  to  the  prebeut  year.  The 
srorking  classes  have  generally  become  better  on'  on  account  of  having  regular  work 
md  receiving  good  wages.  At  present  a  dark  cloud  overhangs  the  cotton  trade  and 
:hi9  is  causing  some  irregularity  in  the  working  of  some  of  the  cotton-mills,  but  the 
imonnt  of  actual  distress  from  Ais  cause  is  only  small  compared  with  the  number  of 
>eopie  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  cost  of  living  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
Dodermte  compared  with  that  of  former  perio<ls  in  the  history  of "^ the  trade.  Add  to 
:hiB  fact  that  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  have  generally  been  invested  in  un- 
lertakiiigs  which  as  a  rule  have  returned  sood  interest,  say  in  loans  to  cotton  and 
»ther  companies  and  building  and  money  clubs.  The  iron  trade  of  the  district,  though 
hot  flo  brisk  as  in  some  former  years,  has  for  the  most  part  found  regular  employment 
or  those  engaged  in  it.  To  show  the  industrial  nature  of  the  i»opnlation  which  sur- 
onnds  Oldham,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  the  wnole  population  are 
kboat  7«.  per  week  for  every  man,  woman,  and  chila,  so  that  it  may  bo  said  that 
•Tery  one  gets  bis  or  her  own  living,  and  perhaps  something  to  spare.  The  higher 
^Ijm  of  the  population  which  lives  on  independent  means  seems  to  get  smaller  every 
rear,  while  the  class  which  includes  the  working  population,  or  what  has  been  at  one 
ime  the  working  population,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  for  the  most  part  of  what 
ran  called  the  higher  class  of  former  days. 

In  recent  years  there  has  not  been  much  emigration  among  the  working  classes  of 
>ldham.  In  former  years,  before  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of,  there  was  con- 
dderable  emigration,  and  the  few  emigrants  who  now  leave  Oldham  lor  America  do 
K>,  as  a  rule,  to  Join  members  of  the  family  who  have  succeeded  well  in  America  and 
lave  sent  for  their  relatives  left  here  behind.  The  reason  alleged  why  working  people 
Id  not  emigrate  is  that,  as  a  rule,  a  workingman  can  do  better  in  England  than  in 
America,  taking  cost  of  living  into  account.  The  tV'W  who  do  emigrate,  otherwise  than 
U  above  described,  are  chieliy  of  the  Irish  element,  many  of  whom  are  verging  on 
^nperism  and  are  neither  well  housed,  well  led,  nor  as  a  rule  well  clad,  and  for  the 
aoBt  part  are  unskilled  laborers. 

THE  SMALL  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  emigration  from  this  consular  district  is 
:iot  so  great  in  proportion  to  population  as  in  the  rest  of  England,  and 
:hat  the  figures  as  given  in  my  tables,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Siffen^s  tables  for  the  whole  country,  require  reduction  to  a  greater  or 
€«s  extent.  The  diflPerence  appears  to  be  chietiy  the  result  of  the  pre- 
rK>Dderating  influence  in  this  district  of  the  cotton  industry,  in  which,  it 
^oald  seem,  the  laborer  manages  to  extract  a  larger  share  of  the  joint 
^mings  of  capital  and  labor  than  his  fellow  in  America. 

Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  difterence  which  it  would  seem  exists 
between  the  ratio  of  emigration  from  the  cotton,  iron,  and  silk  trades 
respectively — a  subjecttoo  long  for  discussion  here — may  well  engage  the 
attention  of  students  of  political  economy.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be 
kointed  out  that  the  agreement  between  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
liscovered  to  exist  here  and  certain  general  f.icts  well  known  to  exist 
►II  onr  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  so  obvious  and  complete  that  they  seem 
o  liear  the  relation  to  each  other  of  cause  and  eft'ect.  For  example,  the 
)otton  industry  in  America  some  time  since  reached  the  point  of  over- 
^rodaction — ^that  is  to  say,  we  make  more  cotton  goods  than  the  people 
^thin  our  walls  can  consume.  The  strain  of  competition  for  possession 
»f  the  neutral  markets  has  begun,  therefore,  with  England,  which  has 
ong  been  manufacturing  for  the  world. 

The  statistics  and  information  here  gathered  indicate  that  in  such 
*^iDi>etition  the  English  laborer  is,  thus  far,  left  free  to  enjoy,  and  in  an 
K2crea.siug  degree,  the  benefit  of  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living, 
^hich  is  taking  place,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  increased  power  of 
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production,  aud  therefore  of  earning,  whieh  coD8taut  iiuprovemento  in 
the  niacliinery  he  uses  l>eRtow  ui>od  him.  Were  it  not  so,  the  increase  in 
the  pressure  of  population,  strengthened  yearly  io  an  enonnoas  degree, 
would  drive  him  from  home  in  numbers  many  times  gn^ater  tkui  at 
present.  In  the  silk  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  American  prodnctioi 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with  American  consumption,  and  emigration  pco- 
c.ee<ls  in  greater  i)roportion  from  Macclesfield  to  Patersou — the  iMt)b> 
ability  being  that,  except  for  the  increasing  pressure  of  popalatioii^tke 
laborer  would  not  emigrate  at  all,  whatever  the  capitalist  might  do 
with  himself  and  his  idle  looms.*  So,  in  the  iron  trade,  the  oorrebted 
facts  give  even  greater  evidence  of  mutual  sympathy,  the  flnctuatiou 
in  that  industry— overproduction  in  which  in  America  is  not  yet  a 
steady  condition,  owing  to  the  vast  and  irregular  demands  of  railvif 
building — being  in  keei)iiig  with  the  passing  back  and  forth  of  laboren 
in  it,  noted  by  Mr.  Jonlan.  That  is  to  say,  ocean  traui^it  is  nov  m 
chea])  and  easy  that  the  laborer  seeks  work  where  he  can  find  it  briskM 
and  has  the  world  to  choose  from. 

1  have,  in  one  sense,  given  undeserved  prominence  to  the  silk  indoS' 
try,  considering  that,  in  a  broad  view,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  hsw 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  an  exotic :  for,  whili^  the  cotton  iuduao; 
absorbs  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  industrial  i)opu1ation  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  silk  industry  employs  less  than  one-hundredth  |mrt  uf  iL 
But  nearly  half  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  Kingdom  aiv 
in  the  Manchester  district ;  and  for  this  n^ason,  an<l  l)ecsiu»»e  of  the  itNH 
trast  its  condition  otfers  to  its  huge  fellow  textile,  I  have  givt^iiita 
])i'ominence  not  accorded  to  industries  givater  than  it. 

CLASSES   WHICH   SVPPLY   EMIGRATION. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  district  like  thi«»ii 
which  the  industrial  element  so  largely  ])redoniinates  and  the  agricoh- 
nral  forms  such  an  inconsi(h>ral)le  ]M>rti<in  of  the  ]>opulation,  it  uiw4  be 
the  industrial  class  which  sn)»plics  the  greater  (N>rtioii  of  wli;iirvrr 
emigration  takes ]dace.  ^)o.  also,  Mr.  (lilVcnV  table  of  **«iceuiuiiuD»"of 
emigrants  would  indicate*  the  same  t«u!t — !o  a  lessdegree,  however-*te 
the  whole  Kingdom.  lUit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  *Mudu6trul' 
should  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense. 

I'nder  the  head  ^'concerning  the  occu]>ations  of  emignints.*'  1  b^n 
already  quoted  Mr.  (Wtl'enV  observation  that 'Mhe  liguivs  a^  to  «^ 
cupations  are  necessarily  somewhat  loo.>e,  owing  to  the  difliculiv  ii( 
getting  the  data  proi»erIy  registered  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  doa- 
l)ers  fnmi  whom  no  proper  record  of  their  occupation  can  Ik-  obtaiM^L* 
"There  seems  no  doubt,  however,''  Ci>ntinues  Mr.  Ciitl'eu,  *M»f  the  liwii 
facts  that  the  majority  uf  adult  male  emigrants  are  labuivrss  jaoJ ^ 
single  adult  female  emigrants  domestic  servants.** 

Following  out  this  idea,  1  have  sought  to  minimize  the  effect  uf  tk 
looseness  referred  to,  anil  vet  to  secure  a  reasimablv  satisfactoiv  dcCtf* 
mination  of  the  ratio  of  emigration  to  population  of  each  of  the  cUMtf 
contributing  to  the  sum  total  of  emigration,  on  the  bniader  1iue»Mifr 
gested.  A  table  in  the  census  (»f  Knglauil  and  Wides  dtvide.s  tbv  pu^ 
ulation  into  nmle  and  female,  and  these  each  into  six  cla^sea,  desigiulrf 
as  the  *' professional,"  '•domestic,'"  '•commercial,''  "agricultnml."  **ii' 
dustrial,*'  and  •*uu<HM*npied."  In  Mr.  Ciitfen\s  tables,  on  the  cuDKnr}i 
the  emigrants  are  classitied  under  forty  nine  ditl'ei^nt  headn.  Thtur  ^ 
all  to  be  tbund  in  their  ap]>ro]n-iate  ])la<*es  in  the  census,  under  oiir  «^ 


*lt  is  TO  hv  obM-iAtMl  tliiit  flic  M:ir(-ifsiit'lil  ."^ilk  euii^niDl  «lnn«  nut  f;M  lo  F 
Cii-rinuny,  whusc  givnlcr  art  ami  tcchiiK-:il  ^kill  an*  the  chief  cauar  uf  hi»  ««t 
iWuceiui'iit,  bnt  tu  America  a8  tlit*  newer  cuuucr;}'. 
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)f  the  great  classes  mentioned ;  bnt,  inasmucb  as  some  of  tbese 
isions  are  aggrregated  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables — for  example,  "  gen- 
,  professional  men,  mercbants,  &c.,^  inclnde  members  of  two  at 
f  tbecensns  classes — I  have  chosen  for  the  males  (1)  tbe"in- 
il"  and  (2)  tbe  "agricultural"  classes,  in  wbicb  tbere  is  no  con- 
of  classification  as  between  tbe  two  systems;  (3)  "all  other  oc- 
l  classes,"  in  wbicb  I  have  aggregated  tbe  "  professional,"  '*  do- 
,"  and  "commercial "  classes  of  tbe  census  on  tbe  one  band,  and 
h  of  Mr.  Giffen's  "  occupations  "  as  tbe  census  subdivisions  in- 
should  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  tbese  three  classes,  on 
her  band ;  ai:d  (4)  tbe  "  unoccupied  "  class  of  tbe  census,  with 
I  compare  Mr.  Giflfen's  figures  for  those  whose  occupations  were 
Lted  to  tbe  emigration  officers.  For  tbe  females  I  have  made  a 
hat  different  classification,  substituting  the  "domestic"  class  (in 

of  tbe  "  occupied  "  classes,  the  females  predominate)  for  the 
nltnral "  (of  which  the  females  form  practically  no  part), 
jreful  study  of  the  census  report  on  the  "  unoccupied  "  class,  in 
tion  with  tbe  figures  given  in  Mr.  Giffen's  tables  for  those  "  emi- 
whose  occupations  were  not  stated,"  will  show  bow  closely  the 

for  such  emigrants  conform  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
analysis  of  the  class  from  whom  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
Says  the  Census  Beport  (Vol.  IV,  page  49) : 

moccnpied]  clasH  comprised  14,788,l:?75  pcrsoDs,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  eotire 
lOn,  the  females  in  it  l)eing  to  the  males  in  proportion  of  rather  more  than 
ne. 

tuded,  in  the  first  place,  8,930,851  chiMreu  and  young  persons  under  tifteen 
age,  most  of  whom  were  simply  nnoccnpied  in  the  sense  that  they  were  as 
Miring  for  the  varions  businesses  of  later  life.  Secondly,  it  included  532,441 
rho  were  fifteen  but  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  whom  also  a  large  pro- 
were  preparing  for  active  life.  Thirdly,  it  included  676.:i93  persons  who  were 
e  years  of  age  or  more,  and  of  whom  a  large  number  had  been  engaged  in 
^  bat  had  retired.  Excluding  these  three  classes  of  persons  there  remained 
)  who  were  twenty  but  not  yet  sixty-iivc  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  who 
the  working  prime  of  life,  and  yet  were  without  special  occupation.  Of 
9weTer,  4,4r>8,9CW  were  women,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  were  married 
■£ed  in  the  management  of  domestic  life,  and  wh(»  can  only  be  called  unoc- 
rhen  that  term  is  used  in  the  limited  sense  that  it  bears  in  the  census  returns. 
ore  of  ihese  women,  though  unmarried,  were  also  engaged  in  domestic  duties, 
issisting  their  fathers  or  other  near  relatives  in  the  details  of  business. 
1 182,2d^  males  in  the  working  period  of  life  ('20-60)  without  specific  occupa- 
ar^e  number,  doubtless,  were  busily  engaged  in  avocations  which  were  none 
tenons  or  less  important  because  not  recognized  in  our  classification.  They 
knaging  their  estates  and  property,  directing  charitable  institutions,  prose- 
iterary  or  scientific  researches,  or  engaged  in  other  of  the  multifarous  chan- 
vrbich  unpaid  energy  finds  vent.  If  these  were  deducted  from  the  18*2,2j?2 
ied  males,  and  a  further  deduction  were  also  made  for  those  who  were  inca- 
fd  for  work  by  physical  defects,  the  remainder,  constituting  the  really  idle 
of  the  community,  would  probably  prove  to  be  but  very  small. 

ose  conformity  with  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  in  tbe  table  given 
•  on,  that  the  male  emigrants,  whose  occupations  were  not  stated, 

but  0.27  per  cent,  of  tbe  male  "  unoccupied  ^  class  of  the  census, 
s  the  female  emigrants  whose  occupations  were  not  stated  formed 
r  cent,  of  tbe  female  "  unoccupied  "  class  of  tbe  census,  many 
e  female  emigrants  being  doubtless  the  wives  or  adult  daughters 
e  emigrants  whose  occupations  were  stated.    Again,  says  tbe 

Eeport: 

1  the  class  called  the  **  indefinite  and  non-productive  class"  comprised  not 
sons  without  specified  occupations,  but  also  the  considerable  body  of  per- 
ose  occupations  were  described  in  the  schedule,  in  general  or  vague  terms, 
general  laborer,  artisan,  apprentice,  drc,  or  in  terms  the  meaning  of  which 
hown.  These  latter  we  have  removed  to  the  industrial  class,  and  our  unoc- 
Uma  comprises  and  is  confined  to  all  those  persons  who  were  returned  by  rank, 
,Ac.,  and  not  by  occupation,  including  all  children  under  five  yearsof  age. 
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Tbis  SDggeata  au  important  restriction  of  the  term  "iodostri*! 
I  have  accordiDgly  sabdirided  the  "  indoetrial "  class  into  "  gene 
borers,"  and  the  "  industrial  class  exclusive  of  general  laboren.' 

And,  finally,  assuming  that  tbe  Scotch  and  the  Irish  ceusosM 
not  strictly  follow  the  same  method  of  classification  as  the&DgKs 
BUS,  I  have  added  to  the  figures  in  the  English  censos  the  peroi 
(35.7)  by  which  the  population  of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  exceeds  t 
England  aud  Wales  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fiict  til 
nationality  of  tbe  emigrant  is  not  distingnished  in  Ur.  Giffen*s  tal 
■'occnpatioos."  Doubtless  the  relative  proportions  of  the  six  < 
classes  difier  somen'bat  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  thone  of  tbi 
classes  iu  England  aud  \VaIes.  Bnt  the  natives  of  the  sevenl  I 
alities  are  intermingled  to  a  considerable  extent — I  per  crot.  of  tl 
nlation  of  England  and  Wales  being  Scotch,  and  '2  per  cent.  Iiiifc 
while  tbe  English  and  Welsh  born  sapply  2  per  cent,  of  tbe  popo 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  iu  tbe  British  seas;  aod  the 
latioD  of  England  and  Wales  so  predominate  (74  per  cent.)  io  tlM 
tbr  the  United  Kingdom  that  tbe  divergence  from  the  actual  fact 
not  be  very  great. 

With  this  exception,  and  the  trifling  exception  to  be  noted  la 
tbe  report,  the  comparison  shown  in  the  following  table  is  beliei 
be  as  accurate  as  the  census  and  the  emigration  tablee  from  whi 
figures  are  deducted : 

5XXI. — Diitribution  of  tke popylation  of  Etigland  and  It'atei,  aeeordlng  U 
cloMei  at  dMiHgui»\td  in  fAe  remul  of  ISt^l ;  tiie  di»tribulio»  of  lk«  pq 
Cniltd  Ki»gdom  in  t^e  tamr  elaitet  reriontd  upoit  Ihr  hatii  of  l\e  clnttiJIe^Htm ft 
laud  a*d  If'alu,  aid  Iht  amoitnt  and  rate  of  llriliik  and  'Mill  adall  fmifr^ 
eaA  elan  at  averaged  for  the  pott  nine  j/tart. 


lD<liuIrialL-lu«lliic1a'llnci:rncnlliibor«») 4.;W,r« 

0*MrBlUboreiiiiuiclui]«irD  ludiuiriilcliiu-j..  iM.'W 

lDihi«irUlc]iuMpidiulT(iuflabur>>ra' 4.:ns.4uu 

Airlralt  III*)  claw '  1.31KJM 

An  otlwr  <K«n|>lMl  clanH'n ].  tru,  yn 

ruiicriipird  claH.  or  t  batf  whinr  occnpalloii  vu 

n.it  iiutedun»-:i(imliug l.MftKS 


lX,iu*ilil.- ,  !■« ... 

liidu.tri.ldii-« 

All iithiT  winplfMl  i-lmrwn 

riivn'ii|iirdiliiiH. iirlhiiiH'HliciH-iH'i'UpiKlnn  wu 
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table  brings  oat  very  cleariy  the  broad  foots  stated  by  Mr. 
vizy  that  the  majority  of  adnlt  male  emigrants  are  laborers,  and 
^le]  adnlt  female  emigrants  domestic  servants.  It  also  shows 
lile  the  *<  industrial "  class,  including  the  general  laborers,  con- 
ij  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  ^*  ag- 
'al "  class,  it  contributes,  excluding  the  general  laborers,  but 
many  in  proportion ;  and  the  general  laborers  not  only  con- 
three  times  as  many  as  either  of  the  other  classes  of  male  em- 
f  but  they  contribute  of  their  home  population  the  great  pro- 
of 6  per  cent.  Again,  if  the  number  of  children  under  twelve 
f  age  who  emigrate  (about  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  adult 
Its)  be  added  to  the  number  of  adults,  making  the  total  207,000, 
be  seen  that  the  general  laborers  constitute  20  i>er  cent,  of  the 
number  of  emigrants.  In  conformity  with  this  fact,  the  census 
hat  had  the  laboring  class,  including  agricultural  laborers,  in- 
in  the  ten  years  1871-^81  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  general  pop. 
,  there  would  have  been  239,000  more  of  them  than  were  enu- 
l  in  1881. 

f  the  females,  twice  as  many  of  the  ^^  domestic"  class  emigrate, 
ortion,  as  of  the  ^'  unoccupied  "  class,  though  the  actual  number 
nrants  of  the  latter  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  former. 
)re  suggested,  however,  many  of  the  female  emigrants,  whose 
aons  were  not  stated,  and  whom  I  have  compared  with  the  ^^un- 
d "  class  of  the  census,  are  doubtless  ^  ives  and  daughters  of 
ligrants,  and  go  to  swell  the  number  of  domestic  servants  upon 
I  at  their  destination. 

hose  who  care  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  classifica- 
tJie  foregoing  table  it  may  be  added  that  1  have  grouped  the 
sions  in  Mr.  GrifFen's  tables  under  the  larger  classes  of  the  cen- 
Tollows: 

MALES. 
Awlflcatkm.  |  Clasaiflcation  in  emigration  tablet. 


•ml 

ocoapied 

dclaaa 


Bakers,  confectioners,  6ic. ;  blncksmiths  and  farriers ;  boot  and  ahoe  makers; 
braziers,  tinsmiths,  6ic.:  brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  6cc;  brioklavers, 
masons,  6lc.  ;  builders ;  batckcn.  poulterers,  6tc ;  cabinet-makera  ana  np< 
holsterers :  carpenters  and  Joiners ;  clock  and  -watch  makers  and  Jewelera ; 
coach  makers  and  trimmers :  coopers ;  engine  drivers,  stokers,  Sec. ;  gen* 
eral  laborers ;  locksmiths,  gunsmiths.  Sec. ;  mechanics ;  millers,  maltsters. 
Sec  i  miners  and  qnarrymen :  painters,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  Sec. ; 
printers:  saddlers  and  hiurness-makers ;  shipwrights;  general  smiths ;  spin* 
ners  and  weavers:  tailors;  tanners  and  cnrriers;  turners;  wheelwrights 
and  mlllwriehts ;  other  trades  and  professions. 

Agricnltural  laborers,  gardeners,  carters.  Sec. :  fsrmers  and  graders. 

Clerks  and  agents;  domestic  servants:  eng^eers:  gentlemen,  profeaaioiial 
men.  merchants.  Sec;  lawyers;  seamen;  shop-keepers,  shopmen,  ware- 
housemen, Sic  ;  army  and  navy. 

Those  whoae  occupations  arc  not  stated. 


FEMALES. 


Domestic  and  farm  servants,  nurses,  &c. 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  needlewomen,  &c. ;  shopwemen;  spinners  and  weav- 
ers. 
oeenpied    (Gentlewomen  and  governesses ;  other  trades  and  profesaiona. 

d  daw Thoae  whose  occupations  are  not  stated. 

grouping  of  the  emigration  subdivisions,  as  above,  follows  the  cen- 
«ification,  with  the  uudermentioned  exceptions :  In  my  grouping 
es,  the  **  other  trades  and  professions"  are  included  in  the  ^'in- 
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(lustrial "  class,  whereas  the  "  professions "  belong  to  the  "all  other 
occupied  classes.''  On  the  other  hand,  ^^  gentlemen  "  are  indnded  ii 
the  ^'  all  other  occupied  classes,"  whereas  some  of  these  may  bdoog  ti 
the  ^^  unoccupied''  class;  and  "shopkeepers"  are  included  in  the  nae 
class,  though,  if  they  had  been  disHnguished  firom  "  warehofuemn* 
in  the  emigration  tables,  they  would  have  been  included,  as  the** gen- 
eral shopkeepers"  of  the  census,  in  the  "industrial"  class. 

So,  of  the  females,  "  other  trades  and  profe^ions  "  are  not  separatid 
in  the  emigration  tables,  and  therefore  the  "  other  trades"  do  not  |i 
under  the  "  industrial "  head,  as  otherwise  they  would. 

An  examination  of  the  relatively  small  figures  for  these  mixed  dan- 
fications,  however,  will  show  that  the  contusion  in  respect  of  then  cm 
have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  result. 

OAUBES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Having  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation which  supply  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  the  sofaitioiaf 
the  question  of  the  causes  of  emigration  is  comparatively  easy.  And 
in  (considering  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  much  light  in  turn  is  thron 
upon  the  condition  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  several  classes  wbidi 
sup])Iies  the  emigration. 

Of  the  four  chief  supposed  causes  of  emigration— 4K>mpul8or}'  milituj 
service,  onerous  taxation,  strikes,  and  surplus  population — the  AM  tvo 
in  no  wise  afi'ect  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom.    There  is  pm- 
tically  no  conipulsory  military  service  here  of  any  kind,  the  statute  whkl 
authorizes  the  selection  of  militiamen  by  ballot,  in  cases  where  the  id- 
litia  quota  of  a  particular  county  or  district  is  not  voluntarily  fflM, 
being  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  regular  army  being  rainetl  entirelj 
by  voluntary  enlistments.    So,  also,  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  thepio- 
pie  of  tiii.s  country  enjoy  unusual  immunity.    Comparative  tables*  fv 
the  different  civilized  nations,  recently  published,  show  that  the  ntk) 
of  national  and  local  taxation  to  gross  earnings  is  less  than  9  per  enL 
in  England,  considered  apart  from  Scotland  and  Ireland :  0  per  ent 
in  Denmark  ;  10  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and  Sweta 
and  Norway ;  II  per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  Kussiau  and  Bel^noB; 
lii  per  cent,  in  Germany  and  Austria;  15  per  cent,  in  France;  18 per 
cent,  in  Portugal ;  21  per  cent,  in  Spain  ;  and  25  per  cent,  in  Italy.   So 
that,  if  we  consider  England  alone,  taxation  is  here  lighter  in  oomptf* 
ison  with  the  earnings  of  the  people  than  in  any  of  the  countries  named; 
while  in  the  United  Kingdom,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  next  to  Ue 
lightest. 

Again,  if  wo  consider  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  the  class  whkk 
supplies  emigration  in  comparison  with  that  ui>on  the  np])er  clasM 
it  will  lie  seen  that  the  laws  of  this  country  very  greatly  favor  tte 
former.  A  table  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  figures  just  gircB 
shows  the  inci<lence  of  taxation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  aiMl 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  the  rich,  the  middle  class,  and  the  «Qik 
ing  class,  resi)ectively,  per  capita,  and  in  comparison  with  income.  Tl» 
numbers  of  t^aeli  class,  says  the  compiler,  Mr.  Mulhall,  are  detenuiori 
according  to  the  results  of  legacy  returns  for  1S77  in  the  three  kifl|- 
donis,  though  the  other  tigures  are  for  18S1. 

*  J3y  M.  G.  Mulhall,  rdlow  of  the  Statistical  Soointy  and  of  the  Socwty  of  Aru.  Ac 
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•lueidemce  0/  ttuntion  in  the  Vnited  Kingdom  on  the  thrte  cUi99e8  of  ike  popu- 
lation. 


CtaiMM  of  popnlAtlon. 


Numbers. 


■Mcferg  OB  tlie  rieh: 

BaglAiKL 966,000 

Scotland 121,000 

IMaad 72,000 

T«t«1 1.159,000 

ddence  on  middle  clMses: 

EB^limd I  7,654.000  ' 

Scotlawl i  967.000  , 

Inland I  860,000  , 

I 

Total t  9,481.000 

riicBce  OD  working  dMtes: 

mmtfl*'^ 17,490.000  I 

teotland 2,646.000  . 

tntead 4,228,000  ; 

Total 24,364.000  ' 


Taxes. 


£14, 190, 000 
1, 816, 000 
1.175.000 

17. 181, 000 


25, 324. 000 
3.980,000 
3, 405, 000 


21.802.000 
4, 244, 000 
3,995,000 


Income. 


32,650,004^  464,000,000 


30.041,000  456.000,000 


Batio  taxes. 


Per  head,  i   ^J?* 
I    come. 


£286,000,000 
30,000,000 
14,000.000 

330,000,000 


381.000.000 
49. 000, 000 
84,000,000 


$71  54 
73  01 
79  44 


374, 000, 000 
46,000,000 
86,000.000 


72  06 


4.96 
t.05 
8.40 


5.16 


15  09 
19  78 
19  25 

a  70 

8.02 

10.02 

16  74 

7.03 

5  08 
7  80 
456 

5.81 

9.23 

ILIO 

597 

&63 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  affect  emigratiou  from  this  couutry  to  some  extent,  bat  my 
ifinrmatioD  leads  me  to  believe  to  a  degree  hardly  worth  takiug  into 
Booont.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Gilfen  has  clearly  shown,  it  is  not 
■d  times  (if  we  take  strikes  as  evidence  of  bad  times)  in  England  which 
mDs  the  tide  of  emigration ;  it  is  good  times  on  our  side  of  the  A^ 
intie.  Andy  in  the  next  place,  as  strikes,  in  this  district  at  least,  are 
lerely  business  contentions  between  two  kinds  of  capitalists,  the  in- 
MdnaUy  big  and  the  individually  little,  the  effect  of  a  prolonged  strike 
\  chiefly*^to  shove  down  the  upper  classes  of  unskilled  laborers,  whose 
Iftees  are  thereupon  occupied  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  laboring  small 
ipitalists,  and  the  movement  proceeds  downwards  until  a  certain  i>or- 
ioo  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  '' general  laborers-^  is  driven  from  the 
idd  of  labor  and  into  the  ranks  of  the  paupers.  The  bulk  of  the  strik- 
rtv  on  the  contrary,  are  abundantly  able  to  endure  the  consequences  of 
brir  action,  which  after  all  is  deliberate  and  generally  not  an  altogether 
Dfriendly  passage  at  arms.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  of  the 
Rat  strike  last  year  of  the  Oldham  spinners,  which  lasted  thirteen 
"eeks,  that  a  number  of  the  strikers,  as  I  am  informed,  took  advantage 
f  the  holiday  to  make  pleasure  trips  across  the  Atlantic  to  visit  their 
m  fortunate  brethren  in  America.  The  statistics  of  emigration,  it  will 
e  observed,  are  altogether  in  conformity  with  this  statement  of  the 
I0e;  while  the  statistics  of  pauperism  for  last  year  show  an  increase  of 
mpem  throaghout  England  and  Wales  as  the  result  of  the  depression 
t  trade  which  provoked  the  strikes. 

Again,  as  the  benefits  of  good  trade  are  disproportionately  manifested 
I  this  citadel  of  trade,  so  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  greater  distress 
ere  when  trade  is  bad ;  and  such,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  fact,  the 
Anms  showing  a  somewhat  greater  increase  of  pauperism  in  Lanca- 
lire  and  CheaUre  than  in  the  rest  of  the  couutry.  Whatever  may  be 
le  flnctnations  in  the  number  of  paupers  from  time  to  time,  however, 
le  burden  of  pauperism  has  steadily  declined  since  1850,  being  in 
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1880,  in  comparisoD  with  the  national  income,  bat  67  per  cent,  of 
it  was  in  1850. 

PRESSURE  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  incidental  pressnre  upon  the  laboring  class,  oocasionally  ea 
by  strikes  among  those  above  them  in  the  indnstrial  scale,  which  I 
just  described,  illustrates  that  irresistible  pressure  of  increasiDg  p 
latioTi  which,  after  all,  is  both  the  cause  of  modem  British  emign 
and  determines  its  character.  The  Qply  wonder  is  that  the  emim 
is  so  small.  For,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pressure  of  rafml; 
creasing  population  upon  an  area  to  which  the  sea  sets  immof 
limits,  would  increase,  not  in  arithmeticaU  but  in  geometrical,  pro| 
sion.  A  familiar  illustration  will  make  this  plain.  If  there  tie 
hundred  vacant  houses  in  the  community  and  ninety-nine  applicant 
houses,  the  applicants  command  their  own  terms.  But  if  the  qui 
of  applicants  be  increasedto  one  hundred  and  one,  the  increase  of  if 
demanded  is  not  as  101  to  99,  but  is  abnormally  greater.  Id  simA  c 
however,  the  building  of  two  more  houses  relieves  the  pressore.  Ii 
case  of  the  newly-born  Briton,  not  an  acre  can  be  added  to  the  fam 

The  decrease  in  the  emigration  from  Ireland  is  also  in  conformity  ^ 
the  view  just  stated,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  movement  I 
the  United  Kingdom  has  responded  to  the  influence  mentioned,  in( 
formity  with  the  varying  degrees  of  pressure  of  population  in  its 
eral  parts,  is — making  due  allowance  for  such  disturbing  caoset  u 
continuing  effects  of  the  Irish  famine  and  the  late  war  in  oar  ooobIi 
remarkably  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

XXXin.— AaNo  to  population  of  British  emigration  in  the  throe  past  deeemmiat  pfrioh 

the  rato  of  increase  of  population  in  those  periods. 


"Emlgjznt: 


Ratio  of  emUntka  U  | 


United  Kingdom. 


EngUad . . . 
Scotland... 
IreUnd .... 

Total 


1851-80.       IWl-TO.    ,   1871-'80.   t  18S1-*<K>.     IMl-Tf.  \  US 


M0.000 

183,000 

1,231,000 

8&0.000 
158.  OUO 
867.000 

971,000 
106.000 
343.000 


Per 


t.4 

CI 
20.1 


2, 064. 000     1. 075.  000     1. 679, 000 


pigremL   fm 
t.9 
4.9 


15 


Increaae  of  population. 


United  Kingdom. 

, 

'  ld51-'61.  ! 

1 

1861-71. 

Percent. 
13.2  1 
0.7 
•6.7 

liTl-'Sl. 

185L 

IML 

ITL 

England 

Scotland.... 
Ireland 

P#r  cent 

11.9 

6.0 

•11.8' 

PeretnL 
14.4 
ILl 
•4.4 

997 

•4 
MS 

a? 

tn 

m 

Total. 

5.6 

&8 

10.8 

* 

Decreaat*. 


In  the  above  table  the  figures  under  the  first  two  heads  are  tt 
from  Mr.  Mulhall's  tables.    Those  for  the  i>ercentage6  of  incnai 
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palation  from  the  ceosus ;  those  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
iiare  mile,  for  England,  from  the  census ;  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
»  census  giving  none,  from  Mr.  Mulhall ;  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
d  census  and  Mr.  Mulhall  giving  none,  they  are  calculations  based 
on  Table  47  of  the  census,  Vol.  lY,  i)age  112. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  ratio  of  emigration  to  population  in  the  United 
ngdom  has  steadily  declined  during  the  thirty  years,  notwithstanding 
B  greatly  increased  pressure  of  the  population,  which  was  227  to  the 
oare  mile  in  1851  and  289  in  1881.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  ratio 
emigration  to  population  fell  off  50  per  cent,  in  the  thirty  years.  At 
d  same  time  a  reduction  of  only  25  per  cent,  in  the  apparent  pressure 
X>opulation  took  place — ^trom  205  to  the  square  mile,  in  1851,  to  161 
1881.  But  this  disparity  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  a 
(proportionate  progression  in  the  pressure,  a^  already  explained. 
hen,  however,  the  case  of  England  is  considered,  whose  area  would 
3m  long  ago  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  endurance,  supporting  a 
eater  population  to  the  square  mile,  twenty  years  ago,  by  10  per  cent. 
&n'any  other  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  except  Belgium,  supports 
day,  and  now  containing  nearly  double  that  of  Italy  and  more  than 
nble  that  of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  cause  for  astonishment  that 
^  rate  at  which  it  throws  ofif  its  }K)pulation  has  scarcely  increased  at 
.  The  laws  of  the  laud  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  especially  for 
ercrowded  England,  must  have  been  a(^usted  to  the  needs  of  the 
K>ring  man  with  consummate  skill  to  produce  such  a  result.  The 
itj  however,  is  altogether  in  conformity  with  the  large  number  of  like 
port  to  which  attention  has  been  already  drawn. 

CLINE    IN    THE    ATTRACTIONS    OF    TIIE    UNITED    STATES    TO    THE 

LABORING  MAN. 

It  is  the  unskilled  laborer,  as  we  have  seen,  whom  this  country  chiefly 
ads  to  us,  the  better  class  to  the  United  States,  and  an  inferior  class 
those  colonies  which  find  need  for  tempting  immigration  with  as- 
ted  passages,  the  unskilled  laborer  who,  within  the  limit  of  ability  to 
insport  himself,  is  furthest  removed  from  partaking  of  the  benefits 
lich  the  remarkable  economic  system  of  this  country  seems  to  confer 
on  industrial  merit.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  overcrowded  popula- 
n  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  to  stay  at  home,  and 
t  not  the  unfittest  leave.  These  also  remain  as  paupers.  Fortunately 
•  the  emigrant  laborer,  whatever  be  the  effect  upon  those  with  whom 
comes  into  competition,  the  laws  of  most  of  the  lands  to  which  he 
ms  his  face,  unlike  those  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil, 
lich  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  tools  of  trade,  welcome  him  free  of 
ty.  But  so  they  do  his  superior  in  industrial  skill  who  refuses  to 
ligrate.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  commonly  supposed  they  do.  Perhaps, 
er  all,  the  spinners  and  weavers  in  America  pay  a  duty  without 
owing  it.  Manifestly,  either  the  profits  of  manufacturing  in  America 
i  much  less  than  here,  which  ought  not  to  be,  seeing  it  is  the  land  of 
w  material,  or  something  in  the  laws  or  other  forces  controlling  the 
nerican  laborer,  keeps  down  his  share  of  the  profits  to  such  an  extent 
It  his  industrial  brother  in  England,  though  offered  free  entry,  re- 
(68  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  fact  is  the  more  significant  when  it 
recalled  that  of  all  the  imported  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost 
the  manufacturer's  product  the  human  element  is  the  only  one  ad- 
tted  by  us  duty  free.    Yet  it  is  only  when  the  laborer's  grade  of  skill 
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coDBigns  him  to  work  npoii  the  cruder  materials  and  id  the  enider  waT» 
that  the  workingman  can  ever  afford  to  avail  himself  of  the  imitaticm, 
and  we  have  seen  how  even  he  would  refuse  it  were  it  not  that  the 
fecundity  of  his  race  somewhat  outruns  the  fertility  of  its  industri^ 
resource. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  statistics  of  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  from  the  two  nations  which  oontiibate 
two-thirds  of  all  our  immigration,  viz,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many, with  the  insignificant  numbers  contributed  bv  another  of  tibe 
chief  nations  of  Europe,  viz,  France.  The  subjoined  figures,  extracted 
from  Table  No.  22  of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistiet 
for  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 1886,  make  the  comparison  rerr 
striking: 

XXXIV. — Summary  of  aliens  and  immigrant  of  BritUk,  Gerwuikn,  amd  fVemek  pri^n,  rt- 
tpectiveJy,  carried  in  the  United  SUites  bg  decades  from  1821  to  1890. 


NattoDAlity. 


1821-1880. 


Unitod  Kingdom 

G«nD*n7 

Fnnce 


78,808 
8.761 
8.497 


1881-1840.      1841-1850. 


283,191 

162, 4M 

48,575 


1.047,763 

434,626 

77,262 


1851-1880. 


1861-18761      ISn-UMi 


1,888.086 
9ftl.667  I 

76.858  1 


l,16i^87» 

828.0617 

r.748 


aiM 


Using  Mr.  MulhalPs  tables  of  populations,  another  table  maj  be  eoo- 
structed  which  will  show  the  ratio  of  the  above  figures  to  popnlatioB, 
as  averaged  for  three  double  decades  from  1821  to  1880,  as  fbuows: 


NationAlity. 


Average     ,^'?°/^     Aver.Ke 
population,  'Z!l7i^„,'   populntion. 


population. 


lutioofao 

ye«r«'   nui- 

^ration  to 

population. 


pofiolatiML 
1861-1880. 


;• 


United  Kingdom 23.62,^000, 

Oenuanv '  28,315,000 

France  '. 32,241.000  ! 


M  27,  Ctt.  000 
:4i  .13.  500.  000 
17     35.  096.  000 


Ufa     81.680,000 

4.14     4*>.to8^000 

.43     37. 860, 060 


4« 


\ 


The  percentages  in  the  al>ove  table,  given  under  the  head  of  ^*Fiti8 
of  twenty  years'  immigration  to  population^  represent  the  proportiot 
which  the  total  emigration  for  twenty  years  bears  to  the  average  mmr 
lation  during  those  years.  The  ratio  of  annual  emigration  will  befool 
by  dividing  the  i)ercentages  by  L'O.  The  figures  are  so  small  thai  tUi 
is  not  convenient.  Besides,  the  result  of  such  division  would  not  aflHi 
the  pnr]>ose  of  the  table,  which  is  to  show  the  relative  progress  of  eai- 
gration  from  the  three  countries  nanuMl  during  three  reprenentatiti^ 
l)eriod8.  The  extent  of  these  |>eriods  has  l>een  made  long  enoagh,  it  it 
thought,  to  minimize,  if  not  entinMy  to  obliterate,  the  effect  of  traiuMl 
causes.  A  glance,  howev«»r,  at  the  tigures  by  (U^*ades,  as  well  as  at  tk8 
figures  by  years,  as  given  in  the  table  api>ende<l,  would  suggest  that  thi  _ 
indicatioii  shown  in  the  table  of  double  deeades  would  become  ooty  th8  ^ 
more  i>ronounce<l  the  more  minute  the  comparison  of  figures: 
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mmigrafits  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  each  year  indiug  June  20 f  from 
to  1885,  induHve,  of  BritiMh,  Germany  and  French  origin,  resptctirely. 


Year. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Gonnany. 

France. 

38,150 
88,082 
49,968 
144,876 
158. 718 
179.423 
158,092 
129.294 
109.508 
112,548 

29,296 

29,313 

34.602 

84,688 

210,485 

250,680 

194.786 

179, 676 

124,443 

84,403 

6,856 
4  159 

4.655 

4,313 
5  227 

6,0u3 
4  8^1 

3  60ft 

3  403 

3.318- 

1. 113, 669 
111.368 

1,222,274 
122,227 

46,45J 
4.645 

mnntn  ,.,,,,,..,,, .^,,,^,-,..,,..-»,,^    -.-..t.».t»»t 

be  convenient,  however,  to  confine  the  comparison  to  that 
nade  in  the  table  of  double  decades. 

ire  three  general  conditions  upon  which  emigration  depends, 
3  or  other  of  which  heads  all  the  specific  causes  of  emigration 
These  (of  importance  inversely  to  the  order  of  mention)  are: 
tisfaction  of  the  emigrant  with  his  own  country,  (b)  Facility 
for  relief  from  such  dissatisfaction,  chiefly  the  comfort,  cheap- 
speed  with  which  his  destination  can  be  reached,  but,  also, 
>ly,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  which  he  abandons,  and 
le  Government  which  he  proposes  to  adopt,  (c)  The  attrac- 
he  country  of  destination. 

ered  with  reference  to  these  conditions,  the  figures  of  the  table 
ery  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  response  which  the  emigrant 
the  prevailing  condition  of  the  period,  whether  he  be  British, 
or  French.  The  uniformity,  however,  is  not  remarkable  at  all,, 
natural,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  universal  is  the  application 
fat  laws  which  govern  human  action.  The  figures  show  that  the 
le  German,  and  the  Frenchman  instantly  availed  himself  of  the 
)le  increase  of  the  facilities  of  ocean  transit  which  began  to  be 
i  in  the  early  part  of  the  double  decade  1841-1860,  in  which 
found  at  the  same  time  increasing  benefit  from  the  attractions 
ica.  The  figures  also  show  that  the  Briton  expressed  his  ap- 
1  of  the  suddenly  developed  advantages  of  this  period  by  in- 
his  emigration  nearly  500  per  cent,  over  his  emigration  in  the 
J  period  1821-1840.  The  German  by  increasing  his  emigration 
per  cent. ;  and  even  the  Frenchman,  whose  emigration  is  so 
SKjarcely  to  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  general  move- 
increasing  his  emigration  150  percent. 

I  to  the  next  period,  18G1-1880,  the  first  two  conditions  of 
m — viz :  (a)  Dissatisfaction  with  home,  arising,  in  modern 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  chiefly  from  pressure  of 
u ;  and  {b)  facility  of  transit — exist  in  this  period  with  so  mucli 
)rce  than  in  the  preceding  period,  that  unless  conditions  (c)  (ai  - 
>f  the  country  of  destination)  be  changed,  it  should  be  found 
Ration  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  at  least,  had 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree. 

th  respect  to  the  pressure  of  population,  the  following  table 
how  intensely  that  has  increased  in  England;  how  greatlj'  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  and  what  contrast  the  increase  in 
these  three  presents  to  the  almost  stationary  condition  of  France: 


XXXVII. — Inhabitants  per  Bquare  mile. 


ConntTiM. 


England  and  Wales. 
United  Kingdom.... 

Oermany 

France  


18M.I 


908       T70  I    SM       m 
172 

134     145     174     ar 

148       Ifft       17»       in 

i  i 


{b)  With  respect  to  the  increase  of  facihty  of  transit  it  is  anoeoessirT 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  vast  changes  that  occurred  daring  the 
period  under  consideration,  1861-1880;  the  greater  speed  and  safetj 
with  which  the  ocean  could  be  crossed  as  compared  with  the  preeed- 
ing  period;  the  smaller  outla}'  required,  and  the  better  fare  in  return, 
law  ordered  comfort  substituted  for  the  ancient  horrors  of  the  steerage; 
the  arrangements  for  reception  on  landing  in  keeping  with  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  the  age. 

{c)  But  since,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  motivei 
of  emigration  as  dependent  upon  pressure  of  population  and  facility  of 
transit,  the  figures  show  that  the  ratio  of  emigration,  instead  of  grntly 
increasing  actually  declined,  it  follows  that  a  great  and  aufiivonhk 
change  has  occured  in  condition  c  (the  attractions  of  the  Cnited  Stetet). 

The  figures  further  show  that  while  the  attractions  of  the  Cnited 
States  had  declined  in  the  ways  of  both  nations,  the  Briton  was  able  to 
express  his  seuhe  of  the  decline  by  decreasing  the  ratio  of  his  emigra- 
tion 23  per  cent.,  whereas  some  counteracting  force  in  Germany  con- 
I>elled  the  German  to  content  himself  with  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
decline  by  decreasing  his  ratio  of  emigration  only  6  per  cent. 

Why  the  United  States  should  have  become  so  much  less  attractive 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  omigiate,  viz,  the  Laboring  classes,  in  the 
perio<l  from  18G1  to  1880,  as  compared  with  the  jieriod  from  Itvll  tv 
1860,  is  a  subject  which  need  not  he  entered  ui>on  here.  Attention  be- 
ing called  to  the  evident  fact,  the  incentive  to  remove  the  cause  will  be 
greater  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  observed  that  ^^  pressure  of  iK)pulation,''  as  used  in  thii 
<*onnection,  is  not  altogether  a  uniform  standard  by  which  todrawooa- 
pansons  between  difi'erent  nations.  For  exami^le,  one  nation  may  bare 
greater  natural  capacity  for  supporting  a  dense  iwpulation  than  anotlMr. 
But  if  a  certain  long-past  periocl  is  taken  as  the  starting  point  for  each 
nation,  and  the  i)opulation  of  each  increases  in  the  same  prD|iortiflt| 
then  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  laboriil 
classes  will  depend  upon  the  ca)>acity  of  the  governing  ]K>wen  to  m- 
set  with  wholesome  laws  the  burden  of  increased  competition. 
qualifications  of  this  maybe  made,  however. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  England,  the  s<ime  rate  of  increase  would 
a  luucli  greater  intensity  of  pressure  (as  more  fully  explained  fortiiKOi 
under  the  liea<l  of  **  health  '^)  than  in  Germany  ;  for  the  density  of  poft 
lation  in  Euglan<l  alone  (44G  in  1881  to  the  square  mile)i6  almoiEl  iK 
tbe  limit  of  endurance,  while  Germany's  (less  than  half  that  of  Enghtt' 
and  23  per  cent.  less  than  that  of  the  Cniteil  Kingdom)  shows  a  wiiff 
margin  still  at  its  disiK)sal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  com  iring  Bngte' 
alone,  allowance  would  have  to  l>e  ma<le  for  the  greatly  increaaed  ptf* 
centage  of  the  total  emigmtion  from  the  United  King      u  contribMi 
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by  England.  Ag  ain,  the  attitude  of  Governmeut  in  Great  Britain  is 
most  favorable  to  emigration,  ^hile  tbe  demands  of  great  military  es- 
tablishments in  Germany  and  France  permit  emigration  in  a  grudging 
way  which  finds  its  extreme  manifestation  in  Eut»siaand  Turkey,  where 
no  subject  can  emigrate  without  the  Czar's  or  the  Sultan's  permission. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is  plain :  That  the  popula- 
tion of  France  increases  so  slowly  (it  has  been  stationary  since  1860) 
that  the  law-makers  of  that  country  find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
small  additional  burden  imposed  upon  French  productive  power;  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  German  law  makers  in  endeavoring  to  meet  a 
mnch  greater  burden  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  lawmakers  of 
Great  Britain,  who  more  successfully  dispose  of  a  very  much  greater 
burden  still. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  uniformity  that  characterizes  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  emigration  of  different  nations  to  the  United  States  confirms 
Mr.  Gifien's  conclusion  that  emigration  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home  as  upon  prosperity  or  the  reverse  in  the  country 
of  destination. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district  is,  in  its  general 
features,  that  of  the  people  of  England.  The  district  contains  its  share 
of  the  upper  classes,  titled  and  untitled,  and  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  But,  as  would  be  anticipated  from  what  has  gone  before,  the 
predominance  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  tends  to  pro- 
doce  a  condition  of  society  more  like  that  of  our  Eastern  States— other 
sections,  particularly  in  the  south  of  England,  presenting  many  feat- 
ures in  common  with  the  Southern  States  as  they  were  before  the  late 
war. 

Here,  of  all  England,  is  to  be  seen  the  supreme  effect  of  those  extraor- 
dinary devices  of  economic  legislation  which  have  so  changed  in  late 
years  the  relation  which  the  income  from  trades  and  professions  bears 
to  that  derived  from  lands,  tenements,  and  titles,  public  dividends  and 
annuities.  Government  offices  and  pensions.  And  Manchester,  which, 
in  the  same  period,  has  come  to  rank  among  the  first  cities  in  wealth 
and  population,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  those  forces  which  maintain 
this  little  island,  against  such  odds,  easily  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
commerce.  As  if  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  these  principles, 
the  people  have  built  them  a  great  town  hall  at  an  expense  of  over 
$5,000,000;  and  in  this,  perhaps  the  finest  municipal  building  ex- 
tant, the  mayor  of  Manchester  holds  a  sort  of  plutocratic  court,  more 
briUiant  in  some  respects  than  that  of  some  of  the  political  capitals. 
Within  the  city  are  public  buildings  and  private  warehouses  of  huge 
proportions  and  great  cost,  and  its  wealth  spreads  out  over  the  land  for 
many  miles  around  in  the  homes  of  its  merchant  princes. 

LANDLORD   AND   TENANT. 

The  new  Domesday  Book,  published  in  1873,  contains  the  following 
information,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  later  form : 

LADcashire  in  1872-73  was  divided  among  8^,735  proprietors,  possessinij  1,011,7H9 
acres  with  an  annnal  valnation  of  £l^,f^^,27'f.  Of  tbe  owners,  76,177  or  87  per  cent., 
possessed  less  than  1  acre,  and  the  average  (annual)  value,  including  minerals,  was 
i£l3  I4t.  4d.  [166.74]  per  acre.  Nineteen  proprietors  owned  upwards  of  r>,000  acres, 
iht  largest  proprietor  being  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  possessed  47,269  acres,  with  a 
zental  of  £156,735  [$768,750].  Among  other  large  proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  trost^es,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  de  Castija,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
foftd  and  Warrington,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Lilford,  and  Lord 
ftslmersdale. 
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The  annual  valuation  ro8efh)m  the  amount  stated  above  to  £18,G:^,910 
in  1885,  or  about  $90  per  acre. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  number  of  owners  of  land 
in  Lancashire,  and  especially  within  this  consular  district,  has  very  con- 
siderably increased.  There  is  an  extensively  prevailing  eastom  by 
which  buyers  of  land  purchase  in  fee  simple,  but  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  small  rent  (called  a  chief  rent)  to  the  original  owner  in  i^erpetnity. 
This  custom  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  England,  the  purchases  in  the 
south  and  other  districts  being  aifected  by  means  of  leat^es  for  long 
terms  (usually  909  years),  the  fee-simple  remaining  in  theoriginal  owner. 

The  purchaser  under  this  latter  system  is  to  all  intents  and  porpoee* 
the  owner  of  the  land,  but  his  property  is  personalty  and  not  realty,  u 
is  the  case  with  the  Lancashire  purchaser.  The  importance  of  this 
distinction  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  English  lav 
varies  very  considerably  in  relation  to  the  two  classes  of  proi>erty. 

The  purchase  of  small  plots  of  land  and  the  building  of  rows  of  work- 
men's cottages  thereon  has  been  a  favorite  form  of  investment  with 
successful  operatives  and  small  capitalists.  Large  numbers  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  are  owutd 
by  their  fellow- workmen  or  by  small  shop-keepers,  working  or  retired: 
and  the  assistance  ailbrded  by  land  and  building  societies,  lar^se  nam- 
bers  of  which  have  been  formed,  has  contributed  gi'eatly  to  this  r»ult 

STATISTICS  INDICATING  THE   SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  census  of  1881  indicate  the  urban  character  of  this 
consular  district,  which  then  contained  five  towns  of  over  100,000  in 
habitants :  five  of  over  50,(RK),  but  less  than  100,000;  two  of  over  40.<mu; 
four  of  over  30,000 ;  thirteen  of  over  20,000 ;  and  twenty  of  over  lO.iM'. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  but  twenty  towns  in  all  England  coutaiii 
ing  over  100,0(M)  inhabitants. 

Taking  the  figures  for  Lancashire,  which  supplies  nearly  all  tht-  \i**Y 
ulation  of  this  <listrict,  and  which  will  in  its  ^reiieral  features  pn*ti\  .u 
curately  represent    the  district,  1   lliul  that   the  avera^xe  nuniWr  of 
children  attrnding  school  last  year  was  40r»jM0,  or  12  |H»r  ivnt.  of  \ht 
jK)pnlation  at  that  time — the  i)n)i)oition  for  England  and  Wali*>  U-i'*:;: 
the  same. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Lancashire  on  January  1,  l.^S<>,  was  77.:^^7. 
or  2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  proportion  for  En;;]and  and  Wj1c> 
being  nearly  3  pt*r  cent.:  the  cost  of  their  inaintenaiici*  iK*r  head  of  tbr 
population  was  52  cents,  against  82  cents  in  Kngland  and  WaU-^ ;  au«i 
the  proportion  (»f  such  ci»st  to  the  yearly  ratable  vahu*  of  real  t^Utr 
was  2.0S  per  cent.,  against  o.H  per  cei.t.  in  l-^ngland  and  Wales  in  ISTi 
(the  figures  for  the  latter  are  not  to  be  had  for  a  later  date.)  The  pn* 
portion  of  i)aui)ers  would  be  smaller  for  this  consular  district,  iu>  Ji*- 
tingiiished  from  Lancashire.  For  e.\ain])le,  Liverpool  and  ManeLe>:cr 
show  one  pauper  to  2S  of  the  popiilati(»n,  whereas  in  the  large  indu."*trul 
town  of  Oldham  it  is  but  one  to  <)3.  and  so  on  thnaighout  tliedi^tnrt. 

Mach  acre  in  Lancashire  snpptirts  n«*aily  three  j)ersons — the  den*-} 
of  iM)piilation  being  four  times  as  great  as  in  Ihigland  and  Wale^.  ,i:i*i 
ni(»re  tiian  twice  as  great  as  in  anv  other  <Mmnrv  outside  i»f  I^»nd<»u  ■- 
Kelt\ 

The  number  of  ille;»itiinate  <*hildien  in  Lancashire  averageil  diir.s: 
the  ten  years,  isTJ  to  iss'j  inclusive.  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  hiiths.  U 
1SS4  (the  last  return  to  hand  the  percentage  was  4.0  in  Liinca>Luv 
and  4.7  in  all  Kngland. 

There  are  no  returns  <»f<livorces  in  the  difterent  countries.  The  nileftr 
England,  which  was  1  to  every  HKK)  marriages  in  1870,  rose  to  2  toerrij 
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IfOOO  marriages  in  1880.  Id  £Dfcland  116  divorced  persons  were  mar- 
lied  In  1880;  and  the  rate  of  snch  marriages  to  the  toted  nnmber  of 
marriages  was  as  6  to  10,000.  A  statement  of  the  present  divorce  law 
•of  this  country  is  transmitted  heiewitb. 

Of  the  192  verdicts  of  mnrder  returned  by  coroners'  jnries  in  1884, 163 
were  for  infanticide,  against  87  in  1883 ;  45  per  cent  of  the  nnmber  for 
1884  were  retnmed  in  the  connty  of  Middlesex,  which  contains  two- 
thirds  of  London.  There  was  no  verdict  of  this  character  in  1884  in 
liveipool,  and  but  3  in  Manchester. 

The  ibUowing  comparative  tables  will  farther  illnst  rate  the  several 
anbjeets  to  which  they  relate : 

XiLXVlJi.— JT—tar  0fpenou$1m  Mtf  La/MaMrtMMrie9  engaged  im  euck  iiuhutrieein 

Iwl  im  JSnglamd  amd  WtUee  and  in  Lamoaekire, 


Hakcnof 


KnglMid  sad  Wttlm,* 


Penona 
eniCBfod. 


680,261 
008,709 
407,871 
881, 84S 
100,797 


Percent 

of  popa* 

hJSm. 


2 

2.16 
1.6 
1.4 
«0.6 


LaiMMhire.^ 


Persoiui 
engaged. 


482;  146 
74,060 
64,846 
66.728 
86^216 


Peroent 
tnton. 


12 

2.16 
L9 
L6 
1 


•  PlopnlstloB,  1881,  28,974,489. 


t  Popnliition,  1881,  8.486,819. 


XXXIA. — H&ueee  amdpopuloHon  of  England  and  Walee  and  ofLanoaekire  in  1881. 


Items. 


Inhebited... 
UBintaabltod 
Bnflding .... 

jAtlen: 

[alee 

<eeulee  .... 

Total 


EogUndand 
walee. 


4. 831. 519 

386,676 

46,414 


Lancashire. 


655.807 

68.929 

6.697 


12, 639, 902 
13, 334, 537 


1,669,864 
1, 784, 577 


25,974,439.        *3, 454, 441 


TUa  Sa  the  popalstion  of  the  eonnty  proper,  as  diatlnffaiahed  ftt>m  the  **  refdstration  county.** 
popniatlon  of  the  latter,  as  chiefly  used  in  this  report,  Is ,  as  iv  ill  be  seen,  31.378  greater.    Bnt  the 
na  asea  the  popalation  of  "registration  connties."  for  records  of  occupation,  tte.,  while  it  usee 
papolatkm  of  the  coontiee  proper  for  records  of  the  character  here  tabulated. 


TL.'^Aterage  nwwiber  of  persons  to  a  family,  persons  to  an  inhabited  house,  families  to  an 
inhabited  house,  persons  to  a  square  mile,  inhabited  houses  to  a  square  mile,  and  acres  to  an 
imh^HUd  honee  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Lancashire  in  1881. 


PaUtSealdirlaoaa. 


Kaclaad  aad 


tagia: 
Walaa 


Area 

in  statute 

acree. 


87,289.861 
1,888^164 


Persons 
to  a  family 

(separate 
occupiers). 


4.61 
4.76 


Persons  to ! 

an  iuhab-  ! 

ited  house.  ' 


Families  to ' 
an  inhab- 
ited house. ! 


5.38 
5.27 


Persons 

to  a 

square 

mUe. 


Inhabited 
houses 

toasquu^ 
mile. 


I 


1.17 
1.11 


446 
1.830 


Acres  to  an 

inhabited 

house. 


83 

347  ! 


7.7 
L8 
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XLh-^DUiribuHon  hjf  Bex  and  age  of  ike  populaUoti  of  England  and  TToIet  and  9J 

ekxte  in  1881. 


Under  S  yi 

StolSyeATS 

15  to  25  years 

25to45ye*rt 

45  tottSyeers 

65  yeert  end  apwardt 

Total 


Proportion,  make  to 
100,000. 


EnsUnd 
and  Wales. 


0,787 
11.437 

0,105 
12,472 

0,700 

2,002 


4S,003 


Lanoa- 
shire. 


0^044 
11,103 

0,281 
18,400 

0,187 

I, 


100, 


En^aad 
adWalesL 


laad 


11,4C1 
9.  too 

ia.456 
7.514 
2,514 


48,830 


5U 


7J 

1^^ 

T.l 


SLOM 


XUL—rmnarHed,  matriedy  and  widoved  in  100,000  of  eackeeXt  tn  England  amd  If^im 

and  Lancashire  in  1881. 


Soeial  oonditkm. 


Proportion  males  to 
100,000. 


England 
and  Wales. 


Unmarried 
Married... 
Widowed . 


01,082 

34,021 

8,440 


and 


I 


82.041 

34.041 

8,818 


80^ 
7. 


7.Ct 


XLIII.^^irtA«,  deaihsy  and  marriagee,  1884.* 


Items. 


Enclandi 


Popalation,  1881 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 


25,07^480 
908.984 
531.961  ' 
204.200  ' 


8,4Afi» 


*  Segistrargeneral's  report  (1885)  for  1884. 


XLIV. — Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  Uring,  at  all  agee^  and  at  elevm  grompe  af 

England  and  in  Lancashire.* 


Ages. 


AUafren , 

Under  5  years ' 

5  to  10  years | 

10  to  15  years I 

15  to20vesrs i 

20  I o  25  y ea rs j 

25  to  3f»  yearn 

35  to  45  years 

45  to  W  years 

55  to  85  years 

65  to  75  yearn 

75  years  and  npfrards 


Registrar- general's  report  (1885)  for  1884. 


1 


2L27 
a  12 

OLa 

1.70 
5.88 

7  04 
A.  99 
12.83 
i:.T2 
11.49 
84.99 
18L99 


Sir 


9# 

4» 

TS 

mm 
m0 
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XLV. — PerMWt  returned  a$  blind,  deaf  and  dumbj  and  insane  in  1,000,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  Lancashire.* 


Phyttoal  and  memtal  ooDditkm. 


BliDd: 

FromVirth 
OUian 


ToUl. 


Idiots. 


Totel 


i^d^L  LMi«-Wre- 


75 
804 

7» 
654 

879 

733 

512  ' 

460 

1,260 
1,993 

1,064 
1.57^ 

3,253 


2,636 


*  Ceniiis  of  1881. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  census  report  points  out  the  unmistak- 
able general  rule,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from  the  returns,  that  agri- 
coltaral  districts  produce  a  much  larger  proportion  of  idiots  and  imbe- 
ciles than  industrial  districts.  The  manner  in  which  the  returns  are 
made,  however,  is  referred  to  as  rendering  such  returns  of  much  less 
valne  than  in  the  United  States,  where  specialists  were  employed  in 
making  them. 

XLyi.—Puhlic  schooU,  1885. 


Items. 


PofmlfttioB.  1881 

Vomber  of  schools 

Komber  of  chitdreii  who  can  be  sccommodAted. 

Axtn^se  number  in  attendsnce 

Present  St  snnoal  inspection 


En^nd  and 
Wales. 


25, 974. 439 

10,063 

5, 061,  503 

3, 406, 076 

3,992,074 


Lancashire. 


3.485,819 

1,712 

*630,571 

465.656 

566,628 


*  Number  on  the  recister. 


The  cost  per  pupil  in  England,  in  the  board  schools,  is  £2  6«.  2^d.: 
$11.22. 

XLYU.—Statistios  of  crime  in  1884. 


Items. 


Pofmlaiion,  1881 

Committed  for  trial: 


Total 
CottTicted  . 


England  and  j 
wales.       ! 


25,  974,  439 


Lancashire. 


3, 485. 819 

2,083 
703 

2,786 

2,"242 
54(X 
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euobahoh  and  imaoRATioN. 

XJSVm.—8mtlmgt  tnb  (mot  ImtimMag  portal  Mdaft  ted*),  UK 


iifr Ill  iif|iii|iiililliiiiiliiilii|iliii  liiiiiiiililiiiiilnit  IflTI  Tt  -iriilTlr»r»wl  pw— afcifc^a 

■■Bd  Walea.  tiH  x.lpaTcaBLp«ruuiiun  Hi  r  T  ■nrriihlrt 
I  Italt  rapnMBU  lb*  Mpttal  of  the  baalu. 

Besides  the  savings  banks  deposits,  the  last  post-offloe  taTiom  bnk 
retam  shows  t207 ,999,212.76  to  the  credit  of  opeo  aoooonta  in  Boglnl 
and  Wales  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1886,  of  whieb  •14,335,68Siiw 
dne  Lanoushire  depositors.  Bat  the  chief  d^rasitories  of  tbeLiMBjIfei 
workiDgmen's  saTiogs  are  the  co-operadve  companiea,  wboM  laaarii 
are  nnderstood  to  show  a  very  remarkable  d^ree  of  proaperitf  tm  Ifet 
part  of  the  people  of  this  district,  and  which,  as  fbrtfaer  oa  iutimatti, 
will  appear  Id  a  fbtDre  report  on  the  ''  co-operative  moreoiant  *  ia  I<» 
«a«hire. 

MAinrSB  AMD  GOBI  OP  LITIKO. 

lam  indebted  to  Hr.  Samuel  Andrew  for  the  following  aeooont  of  tti 
manner  and  cost  of  living  of  the  average  workingman  of  tbia 

Souaing. — The  honsing  of  the  average  workingman  in  ' 
good,  cheap,  healthy,  and  for  the  most  part  pleasant. 

Passing  throngh  LRncaahire  towns  on  the  railway  otM  is 
the  long  rows  of  dwellings  built  of  Lrick  or  stone,  aoeordiog  aa  brick* 
stone  may  be  more  pleutifnl  or  cheap  in  the  neighborhood.    TlMse  at 
the  honses  of  the  Lancashire  workingman.    They  are  generally  fm 
roomed  tenements  bnilt  two  stories  high,  with  back  and  ftxint  doK 
back  yard,  and  conveutenees  at  the  rear.    The  two  lower  roooia  es» 
sist  of  a  living  purt  (fronting  a  main  street)  some  IS  feet 
uuuicating  with  ii  back  kitchen  some  15  feet  by  13.    The  fioorsi 
for  the  moat  part  where  the  houses  are  not  cellared,  the  Btaira 
from  the  back  apartrnvnts.     The  living  part  is  provided  with  An-gft^ 
oven,  and  boiler.    The  oven  is  adaptf^l  to  general  culinary  porponail 
well  as  for  baking  the  honsehold  bread,  for  the  quality  of  whid  d> 
Laneashire  house  wife  enjoys  a  high  and  well-merited  repatation.    Bl 
back  room  is  used  as  a  laundry  and  lavatory,  being  fitted  np  witb  bdhi^ 
Klop  stone,  and  small  i)iintr>'.    The  sleeping  apartments  npatainM^ 
as  II  rule,  fairly  lofty  and  airy.     The  rental  of  such  a  booaej  MiriHi 
bnilt,  would  be  4«.  to  4s.  Gd.  )>cr  week  according  to  position  and  qaaUj^  ^ 
Smuller  cottages  of  un  older  tyjte  may  be  found  ranging  in  rental  flW.I 
2s.  Od,  to  3s.,  but  tliey  are  fust  giving  place  to  the  better  class  deacriblA  ■ 
These  rentals  generally  cover  all  national  taxations  and  for  the  ■■!  ■ 
part  the  |>onr's  rate,  hut  ns  a  rule  the  cottager  contributes  to  loeal  taifr  ■ 
tJon  for  lighting,  jiolice,  mad  rt.'puir8,  school  boanl,  &c,  at  ao  mnekii 
the  iHinn<l  sterling  on  the  annual  rental,  or  a  portion  of  it.    Id 
thriving  town  of  Oldham,  this  riite  is  2s.  in  the  |>ooDd  (lU  peroenL) 
the  rack  rent,  payable  by  three  inHtallments.    The  fhn       '        -  - 
tages  is  neiil  and  Hubstaulinl,  and  in  recent  years  the 


10p«roenL)«^ 
■togirf'tbecil'/ 
tardMBWMfc-  ^ 
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has  been  able  to  possess  himself  of  a  piano-forte  and  to  give  his 
Iren  somewhat  of  a  musical  education  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
oling.  The  ordinary  Lancastrian  has  a  great  appreciation  of  music, 
kmen's  cottages,  such  as  described  above,  of  the  better  class  cost 
)  to  £140  per  cottage  for  erection,  but  in  most  cases  a  chief  rent  of 
o  4d.  per  yard  per  year  is  paid  by  the  owner. 
iting, — The  Lancashire  workman  is  perhaps  the  best  fed  of  his  class 
reat  Britain.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
ire  the  hot  temperature  of  the  mills  and  workshops.  Leaving  home 
een  5  and  6  in  the  morning  with  a  crust  in  his  hand,  he  gets  break* 
at  8  to  8.30,  often  at  the  mill,  generally  consisting  of  broad  and 
er,  tea  or  coffee,  sometimes  with  a  couple  of  eggs  or  a  rasher  of  ham 
M^on.  His  dinner,  12.30  to  1.30,  is  a  wholesome  meal,  almost  always 
irt  of  meat  and  pudding  or  pie,  his  favorite  dishes  being  a  potato 
md  a  flesh  pudding,  which  on  working  days  form  his  alternate  pran- 
meals,  while  on  Sundays  his  dinner  is  of  beef  or  mutton  with  pastry. 
is  third  meal  is  generally  his  lightest,  consisting  of  bread,  butter, 
se,  tea,  salad,  &c.,  while  his  supper  consists  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
,  bread,  jam,  &c.  He  generally  smokes  or  chews  a  vile  strong  to- 
o  called  '^  twist,"  and  drinks  beer  sometimes  brewed  from  harmless 
a,  but  generally  from  malt  and  hops. 

ace  American  beef  and  Australian  mutton  began  to  be  so  abundantly 
»rted  into  England,  the  English  workman  has  found  more  emplo^'- 
:  for  his  knife  and  fork.  There  wa^  at  first  a  conceit  against  foreign 
,  but  it  is  generally  dying  away.  Good  beef  can  be  bought  at  (id. 
'.  per  pound,  good  mutton  at  id.  to  Id.  A  preference  is  given  to 
ish-fed  meat,  and  as  a  rule  2d,  per  pound  more  will  be  paid  for  l>eef- 
perhaps  in  some  cases  3d.  per  pound  more  for  mutton,  than  for  for- 
meats.  American  ham  and  bacon  can  be  bought  at  4(f.  to  7d.  per 
d,  and  American  cheese  at  4d.  to  6d.  The  cost  of  living,  on  the  style 
e  mentioned,  of  an  ordinary  workman's  fiimily  of  five  i)er8ons  is 
to  be  something  less  than  lis.  to  18«.  per  week.  The  unskilled  la- 
•  with  same  family  has  sometimes  to  live  on  less  than  this  cost ; 
>erhaps  he  takes  less  meat  and  more  tobacco,  sometimes  chewing 
sometimes  smoking. 

yfhing. — The  Lancashire  workman  in  his  lloliday  dress  could  hardly 
stinguished  from  his  employer,  so  far  as  dress  goes.  Clothing  was 
ips  never  so  ehea])  as  at  i)resent.  Hudderstield  represents  the 
ifacture  of  imitation  woolen  cloths,  with  a  great  mixture  of  shoddy 
nungo,  suitable  for  workmen's  clothing.  Keady-made  men's  suits 
)e  had  made  up  from  these  imitation  cloths  at  any  price  between 
o38«.and  children's  suits  anywhere  from  Ss.  to  18.«.  each.  An  excel- 
:weed  suit  can  be  bought  fit  for  any  man  to  wear  at  oOs.  to  55«.,  and 
tiful  worsted  or  woolen  suits  of  the  best  quality  at  £3  3^.  to  £4  is. 
>men's  garments  are  as  cheap  in  proportion,  and  the  factory  girls 
;  well  when  away  from  the  factory,  with  a  tendency  to  be  a  little 
Moleskins  and  fustians  are  less  used  than  they  used  to  be  as 
ry  gear  by  the  British  workman,  who  as  a  rule  adopts  his  cast-off 
ay  clothes  for  the  purpose.  The  wearing  of  clogs  is  still  a  great 
;ution  in  Lancashire,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  health  as  of  cheap- 

WAGES. 

iges  in  cotton  factories  are  at  present  15  per  cent,  below  the  stand- 
ist,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  hands  are  earning  15  per 
less  than  the  standard.     Indeed,  factory  hands  are  now  earning 
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more  than  they  did  in  1870.  The  producing  power  of  the  o|>erative  ha* 
been  increasecl  by  about  10  to  15  per  cent.,  but  he  has  an  allowance  for 
increased  speed  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  machines  have  been  increased  in  spindles  and  improved  in  stmcture 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  receiving  more  wages  to-day  than  erer 
he  did  before.  When  the  cost  ot  provisions  is  taken  into  accoont,  the 
l)osition  of  the  factory  operative  in  full  work  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  it  was  in  1870. 

This  estimate  refers  to  hands  in  full  work.  Many  of  those  who  havp 
been  thrown  out  of  work  have  suHered  severely.  There  is  not  uoch 
short  time  in  the  mills.  The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  it  pays  best  fori 
mill  to  run  full  time  or  to  stop  altogether. 

WEALTH  AND  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

While  Lancashire  contains  13.3  [>er  cent,  of  the  ijopnlation  of  Eof- 
land  and  Wales,  the  latest  tax  returns  to  be  had  (1883-^84)  show  that 
it  pays  14.1  per  cent,  of  taxes.  The  dififereuce,  however,  is  mach  mm 
striking  when  the  returns  for  the  profits  of  business  and  indnstrj  odj 
are  considered,  in  which  Lancashire's  share  is  16  i)er  cent.  This  wiB 
more  fully  appear  from  the  following  comparative  table: 

XLIX. — Gro98  amount  of  property  and  profits  a$$€99ed,  18S3-*S4. 

I 

Soarces  of  income,  dec.  ^^K**^ 


From  the  ownenhip  land,  teoementa.  and  titles £154,044,118  AULTH^tfi 

From  occupatioD  or  lands  ami  teDements 44,7HI,M9  Lif-4B 

From  trades  and  profesaioDM i    243L747,5ftS  M,tAM 

Tax,  5d.  in  the  pound 7.ii38LiM  hW^^X 


KOTB. — The  incomes  trmn  pnblic  dividends  and  aunaities  and  from  GovemmeBt  oOcv*  am 
are  not  applicable  to  statistics  of  tbe  separate  ccmnties. 

The  difference  would  be  even  more  striking  if  similar  returns  cuoU 
be  had  for  the  Manchester  district  as  distiiiguisheil  from  tbe  coootf. 

Very  substantial  people,  therefore,  are  the  Manchester  men,  astbcir 
general  chanicteristics,  no  less  than  their  income  returns,  demoustrite; 
yet  the}'  have  not  disdaineti  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  follov 
in  the  train  of  wealth.  In  art,*  architecture,  music,  aiid  tbe  drama  ibtf 
have  ])ushed  their  city  to  the  first  rank  in  the  Kingdom  after  Londit 
itself.  What  position  they  held  in  literature  and  science  may  be  ii* 
ferred  from  the  establishment  here,  in  188(),  u]K)n  the  fonnilatioD  it 
Owens  College,  of  the  onb'  university  in  the  north  of  England.  Tfc» 
seat  of  higher  education  exercises  academicid  jurisdiction  over  tit 
**Univer^ity  College"  of  Liverpool,  and  will  probably  eventoaUy  tf- 
tend  over  the  "  Yorkshire  College  "  of  Leeds.  Naturally  the  Una  ftit 
library  in  England  (1G53)  was  establinhed  in  Manchester,  and  thefiit 
libraries  of  the  city  (including  Salfra)  now  contain  200,000  voluM^ 
In  the  Owens  College  the  depaKnient  of  physiwil  science*,  nnder  St 
II.  K.  Koscoe  (president  of  the  IJritish  a.sj»oi*iation  for  next  year),  piik'  r 
ably  supplies  the  best  instruction  to  1m»  ha4l  in  the  Cniteil  Kiogdonia 
those  branches  of  education  which  are  the  handmaids  of  industrial  il- 
vancement. 


*  It  iti  uiulenitootl  that  louvin^  out  tbe  colIcctiotiH  iu  the  Riiyal  Academy  ( 
the  country  withiu  ii  radius  of  "20  uiili'tt    from  tbe  towu  hall  in  MaDcbvAtei 
works  of  art  of  greater  value  tbau  a  biiuilar  area  about  the  Manaioa  Hooat  is 
doD. 
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DCPBOYED  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  the  greater  folk.  Under  the  same  iDfluences 
that  have  produced  this  vast  wealth  for  the  wealthy,  the  middle  aud  the 
humbler  classes  have  advanced  to  a  degree  of  comfort  never  known  by 
them  before.  Indeed  there  is  not  the  same  difference  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  lower  classes  which  exists  in  many  communities  of  the  same 
wealth  in  our  own  country.  The  ''  line  between  the  employing  class 
and  the  employed  ^  is  perhaps  ^^  harder  and  sharper  ^  than  with  us ; 
but  within  the  limits  of  this  restriction,  the  great  l)ody  of  the  pex>ple 
are  more  nearly  on  an  equality  than  in  similar  communfties  in  America, 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  there  is  not  so  wide  a 
social  range  as  in  such  communities  in  America.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  efforts  of  the  laboring  class  to  secure  its  share  of  the 
joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor,  and  of  each  class  as  against  its  su- 
perior in  the  social  scale,  so  far  as  the  capacity  for  earning  a  livelihood 
goes,  seem  to  be  more  efficacious  here  than  in  similar  communities  in 
America. 

So  evident  to  a  transatlantic  visitor  who  takes  the  pains  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface  is  the  view  I  have  expressed  of  this  matter,  that 
Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith,  on  revisiting  England  the  other  day,  was  led  to 
say,  speaking  of  the  whole  country : 

Nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  newly-made  wealth 
luM  gone  to  the  class  which  lives  by  wages,  and  that  this  class  has  snlSered  least  by 
depression.  Profits  have  fallen  and  wages  have  risen,  as  political  economy,  now  so 
onch  despised,  said  that  they  wonld.  Low  profits  and  reduced  rents  to  the  people 
muMku  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  bread.  Articles  of  popular  consumption  are  very 
diaap,  while  the  range  of  popular  consumption  is  evidently  growing  larger.  £co- 
aomic  laws  have  done,  and  are  doing,  what  the  labor  agitator  wants  to  do  by  indus- 
trial war.  The  thrifty  artisan,  so  far  as  lean  see,  is  just  as  well  off  here  as  lie  is  in 
Ibe  United  States,  saving  that  the  lin^  is  harder  and  sharper  here  between  the  em- 
ploying  class  and  the  employed.  That  **  the  rich  are  always  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer"  seems  to  be  the  rev^erse  of  the  truth. 

So,  also,  it  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  northern  industrial 
centers  which  ofters  the  one  barrier  to  that  sucking  of  the  life  of  the 
provinces  into  London,  which  Lord  Roseberry  deplored,  the  other  day, 
at  Linlithgow.  This  industrial  concentration,  away  from  London,  does 
not  restore  the  English  country  life  which  Lord  Roseberry  lamented  the 
decline  of,  but  it  gives  many  millions  of  toiling  men  and  women  better 
Kves  than  otherwise  would  be  jwssible  for  them. 

The  vast  improvements  constantly  making  in  labor-saving  machines, 
which  have  reduced  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  from 
1,657,138  in  1871  to  1,383,184  in  1881,  have  imposed  an  additional  burden 
npon  the  industries,  already  sulficiently  taxed,  one  would  think,  in  sup- 
pljing  employment  for  the  increasing  i)opulation.  A  like  decrease  has 
occurred  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  ship])ing  business,  notwith- 
Itanding  an  enormous  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  its  fleets, 
and  this  adds  still  further  to  the  burden  upon  the  remaining  industries. 
"*A  workingman,"  discoursing  upon  last  winter's  distress  among  the  la- 
boring classes,  recently  wrote  to  one  of  the  newspapers  as  follows : 

When  I  said  that  economic  forces  are  operatiug  against  the  unskilled  laborers,  it 
iraa  meant  that  the  rongh  work  of  the  world  is  biding  \mt  more  and  more  npon  the 
■boalders  of  machinery.  •  *  •  The  constaut  stream  of  laborers  which  is  flowing 
from  the  agricQltaral  districts  to  the  towns  is  due  to  the  iucreasiug  application  ot 
■•ehloery  to  agriculture.  Our  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  machinery,  and  the  very 
rtonea  are  broken  by  the  same  means.  Masons  arc  supplied  with  moVtar  which  was 
anpared  by  machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is  nliuost  entirely  accomplished 
wj  machinery.  Mechanical  contrivances  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  are 
coming  more* into  nse,  and  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  which  performs  the  dntiet 
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of  cash -boys  in  large  shops.  These  are  ouly  a  few  obvions  instaDcea.  The  aaine  jutx^ 
ess  is  going  on  in  the  mines  and  factories.  Society  as  a  whole  derives  benefit  tnm 
these  changes,  and  skilled  laborers  derive  a  special  benefit  on  acconnt  of  the  dcoMi^ 
thns  created  for  the  labor  they  have  to  dispose  of.  But  the  employment  of  tlie  n- 
skilled  laborers  is  taken  from  them,  and  their  lot,  already  too  nara,  ia  made  haHo* 
still. 

Harder,  without  doabt,  but  harder  ouly  for  the  particular  indiridoai 
whom  these  appliances  have  displaced.  Not  harder  for  the  claas  whkh 
he  now  ceases  to  represent,  on  the  contrary,  incomparably  easier,  as  tbe 
statistics  of  paupers,  who  are  the  final  residuum  from  tbe  overerowdiB| 
of  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  and  whose  fluctuating  numben 
measure  the  sufferings  of  this  class,  plainly  show.  As  will  l^  seen,  tte 
table  given  iurther  on  exhibits  tbe  percentage  of  pauperism  for  Ave 
periods  since  1850,  which  has  steadily  declined  from  5.11  per  cent  is 
that  year,  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year. 

Without  pursuing  the  subject  further  a  notable  illustration  ot  whit 
I  mean,  viz,  that  the  forces,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  coDtrol  the  it* 
lations  of  capital  and  labor  here  favor  the  laborer  more  than  sach  fonm 
do  in  similar  communities  in  our  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  aai 
degree  of  success  attained  by  the  co-operative  movement  in  this  di^iict 
This  is  not  short  of  astonishing;  and  in  a  future  report  I  shall  endesror 
to  make  plain  how  much  our  workingmeu  have  to  learn  in  this  rapect 
from  their  more  fortunate  brethren  here. 

INCREASE  OF  LEISURE. 

The  people  of  all  classes  here  enjoy  much  more  leisure  than  tliesuM 
classes  with  us ;  and  notwithstanding  the  increasingly  heavy  odds  at 
which  the  Lancashire  laborer  contends  with  those  who  live  m  nevfr 
countries,  where  the  raw  material  upon  which  his  own  labor  is  expeadti 
is  produced,  and  where  pressure  of  population,  the  heaviest  handifli^ 
upon  wages  in  the  industrial  race,  is  entirely  wanting,  he  scores  s  cos- 
tinned  gain  in  this  respect  on  his  employer.  Comparing  the  oon«iitioi 
of  the  working  classes,  especially  those  of  the  Manchester  district, wilk 
their  condition  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  recently  said  thil 
they  now  had  practically  two  Sundays  in  the  week,  and  a  oonsiderabto 
l>ortion  of  Saturday  besides. 

DECLINE   OF    INTEMPERANCE. 

The  Examiner  and  Times  newspaper  of  this  city  abridges  ttom  the 
last  report  of  the  inland  revenue  commissioners  the  following  tables: 

L. — Con$umption  of  tcine,  heer,  and  npiritx,  tea,  foffee,  and  cofoa,  prr  capita^  in  tmA^f^ 

ytars  named,  btginning  with  I'sTri. 


Bpinti*.  ^^^.^.^^  i*in«.*.  heaa. 


GalU'n*.  Oalloni.  HallonM.  UarreU.  Founds.         F^umJs 

1852 .»1G  .177  .'j;jl  .et>6  l.tfOQ               i.»: 

1862 .644  .177  .  XM  .  ««1  2.  «M                I  1?H 

1^72 .M4  .2*'.'>  .  .v.»7  .  >*K5  4.010                .  BCf 

\St(2 .'loli  SM  .406  .'W  4.«76 

18^5 .733  .rJl  .37tf  .746  5.  »'22  ' 


It  ai)pears  from  these  figures  that  the  iieople  of  England 
less  of  spirits  and  cofl'ee,  and  more  of  beer,  wine,  tea,  and  ^^ 
they  did  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 


f 


I 
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DfPBOTSHEHT  IN  UOBALB  AND  DECBBAHB   OP  PAUPEBISH. 

le  registrar-general's  report  for  1885  sLows  that  id  England  and 
C8  a  great  and  steady  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the  percent- 
}f  illegitimate  births.  In  1845  tbey  were  7  per  cent.;  in  1855, 6.4; 
i6S,  6^:  in  1875,  4^;  and  in  1SS4,  4.7— the  last  being  the  lowest 
■e  ever  known. 

le  following  table  is  compiled,  for  the  flrat  fonr  dates  irom  Mr.  Mal- 
s  tables,  for  the  last  from  the  registrar-general's  report : 

LI.— i>«eIlM  til  pauperitm  rinee  1850  in  England  and  fFaltt. 


Tmh- 

NmnbMor 

I«iip«:». 

,5Si£.. 

ffil.OM 

B13,000 

PtrttM. 

LII, — Tie  dtertaae  in  the  burden  of  panperim  from  ITC 
tAsibownlmuDtheTDrUr.  Mallull's Ublca.} 


Period. 

peSSlB^' 

Pot    ID' 

5*tj<m>l  in. 

^rfS* 

«910,0W 

7.i(m.ooo 

HE 

"1 

77 

1tSSS;SSS 

WoooilKKr 
Ksiowuoo 

It  less  marked  was  the  increase  iu  thrift  among  the  laboring  classes 
dicated  by  the  increase  in  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  since  1830, 
lown  (for  the  United  Kingdom)  in  the  following  table: 

LIU.— DgxMJd  ia  tavingt  laHkt  from  1630  to  1981. 


Y^m. 

...... 

Per   In- 

bBblUDl. 

so.  700,  000 
27,  «80,  000 
36,7110,000 
46, 330,  WO 
SB.OOO.OOO 

Has 

uia 

PRISON  STATISTICS — DECBEA8E  OP  CRIM^. 

le  Conrier  of  thia  city  prints  the  subjoined  review  of  the  official 
tnal  statistics  for  England  for  1885,  jnst  published  (November). 
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These  give  evidence  of  a  steady  decrease  of  crime,  and  recently  of  a 
greater  proportionate  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  female  eriminalft: 

From  the  yearly  reports  relating  to  our  convict  prisons  we  are  enabled  to  gaa^ 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  crime  that  from  one  period  to  another  u 
prevalent  in  the  conntry,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  lein 
from  the  report  Just  published  that  the  numl)er  of  sentences  to  penal  aervitudr  la- 
dicted  by  the  courts  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  past  year  waa  23  ]ier  r^cL 
lower  than  in  any  previous  year  on  record.  This  decrease  in  sentences  for  ttnom 
crime  is,  moreover,  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  owing  to  some  transitory  caoae.  bat 
on«*  that  shows  n  continuous  and  progressive  tendency. 

During  the  five  years  ending  in  1804,  the  average  number  of  {tenons  aentencnilA 
I>enal  servitude  in  the  year  was  2,800,  and  whilst  thes4;  figures  had  dropped  tol.tBI 
as  the  yearly  av<Tage  for  the  Ave  years  ending  in  1874,  a  further  diminution  ba*i^ 
duced  the  average  to  1,427  for  the  five  years  ending  in  ldd4,  and  the  actual  oumltf 
to  1,027  for  the  year  ending  in  March,  18h0;  and  this  progressive  decrease  iaall  tbt 
more  remarkable  when  we  take  into  consideratitm  that  since  l^Myi  the  }H>pulatinLlii 
increased  by  over  7,000,000. 

Another  matter  to  which  attention  is  directe<l  in  the  report  is  that  tbe  decieawn 
the  number  of  female  criminals  is  in  proportion  larger  than  in  the  nnmber  of  maltc 
Of  the  total  number  of  1,027  males  and  females  that  received  different  Hentenccvda* 
ing  the  year,  70H  were  known  to  have  never  before  been  convicted;  and  on  analTUlf 
the  crim«'s  committed  by  these  last  we  tind,  as  in  previous  years,  larceny  and  rvevif- 
lug  stolen  pro)»erty  still  easily  heads  the  list  with  a  total  of  219,  followed  by  bargliiyf 
which  accounts  for  ti3  cases;  rape,  &c.,  with  74  cases,  and  wounding,  ahooCing,  4tii, 
with  4d. 

During  the  twelve  months  there  have  been  25  munlers,  as  against  3^?  in  tbepiwiMi 
year,  and  under  the  h«*adiug  of  robbery  with  violence  the  figures  have  dioppedtotf 
from  KMi  in  lH8-t,  and  an  average  of  82  for  the  thrt*e  previ(»us  years.  The  aetoal  po^ 
ulation  in  the  prisons  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  is  given  as  d,:t9ii,  of  which  noBtar 
i^21  were  ftinales,  and  of  this  total  3,344  were  confined  under  sentences  of  liva  jctia 

Some  curious  statistics  are  given  with  a  view  to  point  out  at  what  agra  rrimiul 
propensities  are  m<M<t  commonly  developed,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  while  ate 
greater  preponderance  of  criminals  are  to  l>e  finind  amongst  males  at  agra  varyiH 
from  twentv-live  to  thirty-four,  the  female  criminal  does  not  become  fully  develofaB 
so  early  in  life,  and  with  that  sex  thom>  at  ages  varying  from  thirty-tive  to  f«>rtj-litf 
ea»«ily  i>^ar  ofi'  the  palm  of  crime.  To  house  our  criminals  twelve  e&tablishmrBts  wfls 
maintained  during  the  past  year,  with  n  total  stafV  of  employes  nuuiliering  l,.~iOi'.  Til 
gro'^s  total  of  exju'nditure  in  all  these  eslablishments  amounted  to  jC2l<lt.^7«i,  a&dky 
deducting  from  these  figures  the  value  of  the  convict  lalwtr  (which  w:i«i  ennui  at^rt 
£ir»1,271)  and  making  allowaiKM*  for  home  Hiiiall  hiiiiim  obtained  by  the  lule  t»f  oU 
Htori'H,  6:c.j  the  net  cost  of  our  convict  prisonN  !:Mt  year  amounted  to  £l3l.4ti2. 

The  net  charge  |M»r  prisoner  wa«,  thereft»re,  about  £1»»  2*.  M.  Thun  it  appMfi 
that  the  expens* «  of  convict  eHtablishnieiits  an*  very  coiiKidi^rabU  ritlnretl  \'\  thi 
la  ItorM  of  tile  convicts  tliemselvcH.     Formally  year?*  pastt  a  large  niiiulier  tif  cvio^ 


havf  been  eniploytMl  on  Governinent  works  at  lN»i'tlan<l,  rortHiut>nth.  ami  1  Ljiksi^ 
and  now  that  them*  an*  completed,  freMh  employ  iiient  has  lM*«>ii  foil  ml  in  niakitii:  tkt 
harbor  at  Dover  and  on  a  new  work  for  the  war  department  at   Luton,  near  t'liathiB> 
The  number  <»f  HohlierH,  sailors,  and  marines  ait  preMMit  in  the  convict  priMJU«  1 
sentences  pas^^ed  hy  courts-martial  amonnts  to  12<)  andshowM  a  great  imprnve 
over  last  year,  when  there  were  2<X)  and  greater  ht ill  over  the  pre\iou'«  vi-at, 
there  wen'  ^.'lO.     The  institution  of  the  star  cla^s,  in  which  an'  concent  rat***!  pri 
who  are  known  to  have  never  before  been  convicted,  and  not  to  Wlong  ti»  the 
inal  clasH.  has  been  found,  we  are  told,  to  work  very  Hatir*factonIy ;  aod  so  te 
ha»  gone  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  HUOce»>sliil  in  its  object  of  prevrutiug  pf- —    . 
<'rH  who  enter  ]»rist)n  unvfrsed  in  crime  from  coming   under  evil  iutlnenrr*  «ldi  i 
mTviiig  out  their  K4*ntenccs.     It  is,  in  cunclM>ion,  N^itisfactory  to  find  that  tbe  Ol^ 
charged  TriHoncrs  Aid  Societies  are  doini;  giH>d  w<irk,  and  in  the  past  year  «r  ktfi 
that  out  of  the  total  nuinlM'r  of  l.^lTi  male  priMtners  liberated,  1.2.*i6  were  takes  ■ 
hand  by  one  (»r  other  id'  these  hocietics,  and  of  the  254  women  ilisrharged  7C 
assistance. 


The  report  of  the  coinniissioiiors  of  prisons  also  sboii's  that 
there  were  LM),s:i:i  persons  in  prison  in  tlie  United  KinKdom  un  th^31il 
of  Mareh,  1S7S,  there  weie  but  LViT.")  in  prison  on  the  saint*  day  oiV 
lLMr»7  males  ami  12,008  females.  C'onsi<lerin^the  increase  of  | top 
meanwhile,  some  .'),(NNMNN),  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  leU4Uittetf 
])risons  mnst  inert^ase.  During:  last  year,  the  prisons  of  HuntiDpte 
Clerkenwell  and  Coldbath    Fiehls  were  eh)8etl ;  Pentonville  cooTkl 
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ison  was  made  a  local  prison  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  prison  at  Bodmin 
aboat  to  be  transferred  to  the  admiralty  for  naval  purposes. 
The  following  table,  prepared  from  Mr.  MulhalPs  tables  and  the  cen- 
18,  farther  illustrates  this  subject : 

LIV. — Conrictiana  for  crime  in  England  and  IVaUs  f//ic/'  1840. 


Tears.  Annual 

■^'^  average. 


\m-^49 I         21,280 

18,291 
14.&30 


11,720 


Popnlation. 


16, 752, 000 
1H.839,U00 
•Jl,  2ii2, 000 
24, 108, 000 


BETTEB  HEALTH  AND  LONGER  LIFE. 

A  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  appears  to  be  an  extreme  manifestation  in  everything 
ttat  tends  to  mark  the  individuality  of  a  people.  And  even  when  we 
eome  to^consider  some  of  the  things  over  which  the  circumstances  of 
life  leave  it  least  control,  this  unique  community  shows  no  deviation 
bom  the  rale  that  seems  to  govern  it.  The  statistics  of  life  and  death 
Aow,  unfortunately,  that  Lancashire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
tkeooanties  in  its  annual  death  rate,  which,  in  the  decennium  1871-'80 
ras  25.17  per  1,000  persons  (26.99  males  and  23.4G  females),  whereas  the 
•te  for  England  was  21.27  per  1,000  (22.61  males  and  20.00  females). 
liter  Lancashire  come  Durham,  23.77 ;  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire, 
3JU;  Northumberland,  22.74;  Staflbrdshire,  22.44,  and  the  city  of 
iOodou,  22.37. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  which  Mas  taken 
liaice  in  Lancashire  in  the  decennium  1871-80  as  com[)ared  with  the 
Icoennium  1841-'50,  it  appears  that  the  improvement  in  the  liealth  of 
ts  people  has  been  scarcelj' less  marked  than  their  improveuieut  in 
ther  respects — such  decline  being  from  28  per  1,000  in  1841-'50  to  25.2 
cr  1,000  in  1871-'M>,  or  10  per  cent.;  wnereas  for  all  Eiiji^hiiul  the  de- 
Bne  is  from  22  in  1841-'50  to  21.3  in  1871-'80,  or  but  little  over  3  per 
ent.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  breathing  space  or 
Ibow-room  of  the  average  Englishman — which  was  2^  acres  in  the 
•rlier  period  and  something  over  1 J  acres  in  the  later — has  been  re- 
iooed  only  30  per  cent.;  whereas,  in  the  same  time,  the  dwel'ers  in 
Mieashire  have  suffered  a  diminution  of  these  privileges  to  the  extent 
f  40  per  cent,  their  breathing-space  and  elbow-room  having  been  a 
itde  under  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  the  earlier  period,  and  in  the 
Mer  period  not  much  over  a  third  of  an  acre.  Again,  the  full  value  of 
Ids  disproportionate  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  people  of  Lan- 
Ijriiire,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  England,  will  be  more  strikingly 
Psitrated  if  we  consider  the  greater  intensity  of  the  effect  of  the  press- 
le  of  population  after  a  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  has 
fUk  reached.  In  his  official  report  to  the  registrar-general  for  last  year, 
jr*  Ogle,  summing  up  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  several  groups  of 
■tnSs,  says: 

i*  not  apparently  antil  the  density  has  reached  a  certain  de^ee  of  intensity  that 

I  to  exerciae  any  appreciable  effect.  ,This,  indeed,  might  have  been  antici- 

For  tboagh  we  can  readily  understand  that  in  crowded  commnnities  it  may 

of  vital  importance  whether  there  are  500  or  1,000  or  2,000  or  more  per- 

H*  Ex.  167 29 
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sons  living  on  a  sqoare  mile,  yet  it  can  scarcely  make  any  difference,  ao  far  a 

goes,  whether  in  rural  districts  there  be  2  acres  or  3  acres  on  an  average  to  < 
abitant. 

The  differences  in  the  death  rates  in  these  sparse  populations  are  determ 
other  conditions  than  aggregation. 

There  seem  to  be  uo  natural  causes  for  the  comparatively  higl 
rateiu  thecaseof  Laucashire.  The  climate,  taking  it  all  inallyis  hi 
the  drainage  good,  the  water  supply  abundant  and  pure,  and 
tention  given  by  the  authorities  to  sanitary  matters  geueniUi 
great.  I  have  no  statistics  upon  which  to  base  a  compariHon  in  I 
spect  with  the  rest  of  England ;  but  I  should  say,  from  the  geneni 
acter  of  municipal  work  in  this  district,  and  the  large  proitortion 
district  which  is  urban,  that  the  i>eople  of  Lancashire  are  at  li 
well  cared  for,  in  the  matt^^r  of  health,  as  any  of  their  neighbors 
explanation  must  be  sought,  therefore,  in  the  artificial  conditioiu 
of  the  people.  The  density  of  population  which,  as  has  l>een  p 
out,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  county  outside  of  Lone 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  causes.  But  this  does  not  aoooi 
all  the  difference,  for  London  show  s  a  lower  death  rate  than  eii 
the  five  districts  enumerated  above.  These,  however,  are  all  ind 
districts,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  something  iu  the  uai 
the  work  done  which  tries  the  health  in  one  way  or  another;  for 
pie,  the  muscular  strain  required  in  boiler  and  machine  workio 
dangers  as  w^ell  as  the  lung-destroying  dusts  of  many  kinds  of  i 
and  metal-working;  the  overheat  of  the  weaving  sheds  ami  the 
and  mineral  dust  given  off'  therein :  the  dense  fog  of  steam  in  whi 
dyers,  bleachers,  and  printers  work;  the  noxious  fumes  fh>m  tb< 
chimneys  that  fill  the  air. 

Says  Dr.  Ogle : 

The  direct  consequences  of  close  aggregation  are  probably  as  nothing  in  e 
son  with  its  indirect  conscqneuces  or  concbuiitauts.  •  •  «  Moreover,  and  ] 
more  than  all,  it  is  iu  theso  crowded  ooiuiuuuitieH  that  aluumt  all  the  uuM^t  da 
aud  unhealthy  iuduHtries  ure  carried  on.  It  is  not  so  uiuch  the  ag}*rrgatioD  i 
these  other  factors  which  are  nsKO<-iuted  with  aggregation  that  prtMluce  the  hij 
tality  of  our  great  towns  or  other  thickly-populate*!  areaK* 

Speaking  of  the  cotton  industry,  he  says; 

In  the  cotton  factories  the  temperature  of  the  weaving  hheds  is  deacribrd  i 
ceut  report  by  Dr.  Bridges  to  the  home  seeretary  as  **  injpical  aud  relaxiug,**  ai 
comimHcd  partly  of  filamentous  piirticlesof  cotton  and  partly  of  mineral  vnh 
used  for  sizing,  is  stated  to  be  a  notable  feature  iu  most  of  the  ph««l». 

In  harmony  with  these  facts,  the  statistics  of  the  causes  of  deatl 
that  the  deaths  in  Lancashire  from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
ratory  system  averaged,  during  the  years  187(V-'80,  34*  per  cent, 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

Applying  Dr.  Ogle's  rules,  viz,  that  the  direct  consequence*  o( 
aggregation  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  indirect  c*n 
tants,  and  that  more  than  the  direct  and  all  the  other  indirect  i 
of  aggregation  combined  are  the  dangerous  and  unhealthy  iois 
which  exist  in  such  communities,  it  does  not  setMu  diftlculc  todn 
general  conclusion  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two  causes^  M^i 
tion  in  its  simpler  form  and  aggregation  as  the  forerunner  and  col 

•The  indirect  etl'eetM  <»f  aggregation  omitted  trom   tliiM  <|Uotatinn  aud  rvfuv 
hy  a«iteri8k(4,  are  **abjeet  want,  tilth,  crime.  druiikennesH.  and  «Mher  rxc-r-ia. 
competition,  and  feveriMh  and  exliaunting  ct>nditi<»n'»  of  life."     Thftie  %k«inld4« 
be  greater  in  London  than  iu  Lancashire.     On  the  other  hand.  Loo«loo  aO 
larger  proportion  of  the  leisured  classes,  and,  beiug  all  urban,  ixt  aaniiatioa 
be  more  effective. 
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'EDt  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries,  which  produces  the  high 
leatb  rate  in  London  and  in  Lancashire;  and  that  it  is  the  greater  death- 
causing  power  of  that  element  which  predominates  in  Lancashire  (viz, 
the  industrial)  than  that  which  predominates  in  London  (viz,  excessive 
aggregation  leading  to  commeircial  rather  than  industrial  development) 
irbicb  produces  a  higher  death  rate  in  sparser-settled  Lancashire. 

A  new  life  table,  based  on  the  returns  from  1871-'80,  is  given  in  Dr. 
Dgle's  report,  wbich  shows  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  a  male 
English  infant  at  birth  to  be  41.35  years,  against  39.91  years  by  the  old 
table  (I838-'54)  a  gain  of  1.44  years,  or  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  For 
females  the  new  table  shows  44.62  years  against  41.85  iu  the  old,  a 
gain  of  2.77  years. 

In  bis  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  sanitary  congress  at 
Tork,  in  September,  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  the  president  of  the  con- 
grees,  said : 

Wheo  they  spoke  of  the  proloneatioD  of  life,  they  thought  chiefly  of  the  advantage 
!•  individoaU,  their  better  healtu,  and  their  augmented  ]K)wer  of  enjoyment.  That 
irss  a  fpneat  deal,  bat  it  meant  more  for  the  state.  During  the  forty-nine  years  that 
nipstration  had  been  in  force,  about  8,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the 
Duted  Kingdom. 

They  would  not  be  far  away  if  they  put  the  average  duration  of  life  in  Great  Britain 
lafore  a  century  ago  at  about  thirty  years;  now,  according  to  the  healthy  life  table, 
H  was  forty-nine  years,  and  each  individual  of  the  1^,000,000  increase  in  the  population 
■■•  worth  to  the  state  £150;  and  if  only  2,000.000  of  the  increased  number  was  the 
frntof  Eanitary  and  medical  work,  their  economical  value  was  at  least  a  clear  gain  of 
C900,000,OUO  since  the  foundation  of  the  sanitary  institute. 

INCREASED   CONTENTMENT  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

After  writing  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  report  it  occurred  to  me 
iksLt  the  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  and  figures  thereiu  contained 
taftd  irresistibly  forced  me,  were  so  completely  at  variance  with  infor- 
mation hitherto  furnished  to  the  Department  that  I  determined  to  test 
aem  by  an  appeal  to  eminent  authority.  I  accordingly  addressed  ideu- 
notes  to  Sir  J.  C.  Lee  and  Mr.  Provand,  M.  P.,  containing  a  request 
the  favor  of  a  reply  to  these  two  questions : 

(1/  In  your  opinion,  do  not  the  people  of  the  Manchester  district  emigrate  to  a  less 

t  than  those  of  the  rest  of  England  in  proportion  to  population  f    My  iuvestiga- 

lead  me  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

(9)  If  «o,  is  it  not  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 

popolation  of  the  district  is  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  that  the  opera- 

in  this  industry  are  increasingly  contented  to  remain  at  home  because  they  are 

ft  larger  share  than  formerly  of  the  joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor  f 


F(dlowing  are  the  replies  of  these  gentlemen  : 

Sir  J.  C.  Lee  to  Consul  Hale. 

56  MosLET  Street,  Manchester,  Xovember  12,  1886. 

Major  Hale:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  9th  instant,  I  have  great  pleasure 
ig  the  foUowin^  statements,  from  which  I  think  yon  will  be  able  to  deduce 
J  information  yon  desire. 
^3aiioii]d  clase  the  various  grades  of  labor  in  our  community  under  five  heads : 

^  Per  cent 

»Firat-clM8  skiUed  labor 10 
$MODd-elikM  skiUed  labor 15 
Third-eUM  skilled  labor 25 
Unakmedjabor 40 
UmIcm  people 10 

100 
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Those  in  tho  first  and  second  classes  are  in  receipt  of  good  wftges,  and  tbi 
grate.  Being  good  workmen  the.v  can  obtain  steady  employmeDt.  baTe  Hvw 
pay,  their  house  rent  is  very  moderate,  and  their  food  exceptionally  cbeapi. 

Those  in  the  third  class,  being  younger  men,  are  inclined  to  ramble,  tmt 
great  extent,  as  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  their  more  skilled  brethv 
the  one  exception  that  they  cannot  depend  npon  such  steady  employment. 

The  fourth  class  is  the  one  that  supplies  the  largest  quota  to  the  emlfn 
turns,  but  so  long  as  they  can  get  employment  they  do  not  go  away  in  large  ■ 
for  the  reason  that  their  food  and  rent  are  cheap,  and  in  hard  time*  they  cai 
sistance  from  the  union  and  from  private  charity. 

The  fifth  class  does  not  emigrate.  It  consists  of  aged  and  impecnnioos  p 
mostly  paupers,  many  of  whom  eke  out  a  living  in  a  desultory  way  bv  a  I 
casional  work,  and  are  more  or  less  chargeable  to  the  uninn,  when  by  idleneai 
of  thrift  they  are  brought  within  a  measurable  nistance  of  starvation. 

As  a  whole  the  people  of  this  district  do  not  look  ufion  eniigratjon  with  Ci^ 
I  do  not  think  we  supply  any  large  number  of  emigrants — certainly  not  inpn 
to  our  population.  The  industries  in  the  Manchester  district  are  very  Tarii 
cotton,  iron,  and  chemical  branches  of  trade,  and  there  is  always  a  good  dM 
good  work  people,  who  are  in  receipt  of  relatively  higher  average  wage«  tbaa  i 
been  known  in  my  time. 

Trnsting  that  this  brief  expression  of  my  opinion  on  this  point  may  be  of  ai 
you, 

Believe  me,  verv  faithfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  C. 

Major  Hale, 

United  State$  Con9ul,  Manchester, 


Mr.  A.  D,  Provandf  M.  P.,  to  Conaul  Hale, 

38  Lloyd's  House.  Albert  Sqcav 

Manchester f  Sorrmber  It, 

Dear  Mr.  Hale  :  On  my  retnm  from  London  I  received  your  note  of  the 
stant.     I  have  to  reply  to  your  two  questions  as  follows : 

(1)  It  is  the  case  that  the  Lancashire  people  emigrate  less  than  thoee  of  nm 
other  counties  in  England.  So  far  from  emigrating  the  increase  of  the  poptiL 
Lancashire  has  for  a  long  time  past  bet^n  added  to  by  immigratiou,  the  inc, 
shown  by  census  returns  Caving  iieen  greater  than  would  have  iH'en  the  nst 
crease.  For  tho  ten  years  ending  \r^\  the  average  incresKe  throaghont  Em 
am  not  now  speaking  of  any  other  ]>art  of  the  Tnited  Kingdom)  was  ir»|i«r  ir 
the  increase  in  Lancashire  was  2*-^^  |M'r  cent.  West  Yorkshire,  wliuh  i*  alM»i 
facturing  district,  and  contiguous  to  Lancashire,  has  likewiM*  iucrea««Ml  in  |iof 
at  a  higher  rate  than  woubl  have  Wen  the  ease  without  immigrati<»u.  Tbr  i 
for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  has  been  1*'^  per  c»-nt..  but  this  h.i^  In^n  ehirili 
western  districts,  and  if  the  ligures  for  this  part  of  the  county  wert*  •*e(»an 
tained  the  increase  of  population  would  no  doubt  be  as  hi^h,  if  not  hifrb 
in  Lancashin*. 

(2)  The  foregoing  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  continued  extenciou  of  tht-  msnafi 
industries  in  Lancashire  during  the  past  til^ty  years,  and  alho  to  the  fart  thai 
tension  has  taken  plare  away  from  ttie  seaboard,  for,  notwithstanding  that  U 
is  in  Lancashire,  almost  the  whole  <if  the  industries  are  carried  a^  in  the  ial 
the  county.  This  prevents  the  growing  u]>  of  maritime  tantes,  which  lead  to 
tion.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  earnings  of  the  cotton  «i|»rratiTv 
some  departments  higher  today  than  they  ever  were  at  any  pn*vion«  time,  si 
departments  are  thev  less  than  they  were.  I  U8t»  the  wonl  **  earnings  **  and  iw 
because,  although  tlie  nominal  wages  are  less  in  many  districts  on  acc<m£ 
speeding  of  the  machinery  and  other  causes,  the  earnings,  as  1  ha%*r  said,  arr 
cases  greater,  and  in  all  other  cases  as  great  as  they  have  ever  Itei'n. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

A.  D.  PROV 
Maj.  E.  J.  Halr, 

Consul  of  the  United  States^  Manchester. 

It  is  DOt  necetfsary  to  point  out  the  complete  coiucideDoe  of  thi 
mentA  of  these  two  geutlemeu  with  the  deiluctions  already  made 
re]>ort,  even  in  several  important  particulars  outaide  tbe  imm 
scope  of  the  inqairy  addressed  to  them. 
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J.  O.  Lee,  who  was  knighted  in  1882  for  his  eminent  services  in 
ction  with  the  negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  French  treaty,  is 
bly  the  highest  authority  on  commercial  matters  in  the  Kingdom. 
ProTand  is  the  very  able  member  of  Parliament  whose  opinion 
oaght  (together  with  that  of  Sir  J.  C.  Lee  and  some  others)  by 
iritish  foreign  office,  and  embodied  in  the  official  memorandum 
5  subject  of  the  character  of  consular  reports,  which  the  Depart- 
of  State  has  recently  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
»DSuls  of  the  United  States. 


SS  OF  THE  GROWING  CONTENTMENT  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

t  shifting  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  indicated  by  the  income- 
3tums,  more  and  more  towards  the  industrial  and  commercial 
s  is  not  a  less  marked  feature  of  the  past  forty  years  than  the 
ccumulation  of  wealth*  itself  which  has  taken  place  in  those  years, 
lot  possible  also  to  determine  from  the  returns  what  class  of  the 
claries  just  mentioned  has  received  the  greater  proportionate 
of  the  benefit.  But  the  statistics  and  t>estimony  here  adduced 
o  the  conclusion  that  the  advantage  rests  with  the  employed ;  and 
>nclusion,  while  probably  true  as  to  the  whole  country,  is  more 
nly  true  as  to  this  district. 

following  tables,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  extracted  by  Mr.  Mul- 
rom  the  official  "  statistical  abstract,"  throw  further  light  upon 
kUses  of  the  growing  contentment  of  the  people : 

LV. — Paupers, 


Year. 

Nnmber. 

Per  1,000  in- 
hAbitante. 

1. 308  000                    ^ 



073,000 

34 

•.........•..•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••-• 

1, 279, 000 

41 



1, 016,  OCO 

20 

982,000                     27 

LVI. — Criminals. 


Years. 


Committals  Perl,000iii- 
perannam.      habitanta. 


41,424 

151 

37,605 

92 

22. 812 

69 

20.763 

59 

LVII. — Children  at  school. 


Political  division. 


1875. 


DJngdom 


1885. 


M,  863,  200 

312,300 

389,  000 

2,  565,  400 


3,  371.  300 
455.  700 
502.  450 

4,  329, 450 


Per  1.000  Inhab- 
itants. 


1875.       1885 


76 
89  ' 

'*! 

78 


123 
117 
102 
120 


enywth  of  wealth  in  England  and  Wales  can  be  inferred  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
nrpoae  by  aoompariM>n  of  the  assessments  for  the  income  tax,  which  were  £227,863,132  in 
more  than  doable,  or  over  £500.000,000.  in  1884. 
auDber  in  1850  waa  bat  197,578. 
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LVin. — ^iiniuil  average  of  lettere  poeted, 

1841-»50 m  • 

1861-*00 ¥m 

)8bl-*70 TM 

1871-'80 MS 

1881-85 LJli 


Compared  with  popalatiou,  the  namber  of  letters  last  year  was  h 
three  per  head  in  England,  thiry-two  in  Scotland,  and  ei^tea 
Ireland.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  telegraphic  mem 
has  risen  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-nine  millions,  an  increase  of  W 
cent. 

LIX. — Bankruptcy, 
"p_^_j  Namber  of       . li 

i  n^ 

1871-7C S.(M     A30cSlii.M» 

1877-*82 1         11.187  ,      »^4M.«tt 

1683-*85 I  f.OTJ         18,l«e.tM 


LX. — Consumption  of  alcoholic  drink. 

GalloiM  per  inhabitMit. 
Year. I^^f 

Beer.        Spiiiu.       Wlar. 

1876 34.2  1.29  0.53 

1881 2a«  l.lie  0.44 

1885 'M.i^  0.97  OlM 

The  consumption  was  30  per  cent,  higher  in  1875  than  it  is  at  ptn 
It  is  still  higher  in  England  than  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  the  arr 
of  alcohol  consumed  being  1.90  in  England,  1.07  in  Scotland,  sod 
in  Ireland,  per  inhabitant. 

LXI. — Food. 

■  -   ■  —  ■   —  — -  -  .  — ^ 

Articled.  litk 

Meat poQiide  fli 

SOf^AT do     ..  O 

Tea oaoc««..  3 

LXlh  — Thrift, 


IfTi. 


Savinf;ii  bankii £€7, 90tt,  Mt       ^/^^ 

llntaal  aocietiea ».Mt.M»         M 

I 
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accanmlatioDS  of  the  working  class  under  the  above  two  heads 
reraged  seven  millions  sterliner  per  annum. 

ASSISTED   EMIGRATION. 

0  this  point  only  that  portion  of  the  emigration  from  this  country 
proceeds  voluntarily  and  without  aid  has  been  commented  upon, 
atistics  given  include,  of  course,  all  emigration ;  but  my  com- 
have  been  restricted,  as  just  stated.  As  there  is  practically  no 
ation  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  chronic  paupers,  or  insane 
er  helpless  persons,  it  will  be  necessary  now  simply  to  consider 
estion  of  "assisted  emigration.^ 

18  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  laws  of  this  country  have  sue- 
for  some  forty  years  past  in  counteracting  the  motive  to  emi- 

1  in  a  steadily  Increasing  degree,  and  that  this  has  occurred 
bstanding  the  enormous  increase  of  the  motive,  so  far  as  it  de- 
upon  natural  causes.  But  consummate  as  the  Briton's  economic 
has  been  shown  to  be,  it  has  not  yet  been  able  quite  to  overcome 
ersary's  start.  As  soon  as  hard  times  increase  the  pressure  of  sur- 
opulation,  attention  is  more  earnestly  directed  to  this  cause  of 
x>mpetition.  The  continued  depression  of  trade,  which  existed, 
t  serious  check,  up  to  a  few  mouths  ago,  redoubled  the  efforts  of 
rho  look  to  relief  from  emigration.  The  effect  of  these  efforts,  as 
>y  those  who  were  chiefly  interested,  whether  from  philanthropic 
onal  motives,  in  reducing  the  competition,  may  be  thus  stated : 

e  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
i  to  Canada,  in  March,  1884.  Subsequently  there  was  formed  a 
nal  association  for  promoting  state- directed  colonization,"  under 
atronage  and  with  a  powerful  executive  committee.  The  na- 
council  connected  with  this  association  embraces  the  names  of 
epresentatives  of  several  trades  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
them  representatives  from  thirteen  of  the  principal  towns  in 
jtrict.  In  March  last  a  deputation  from  this  association,  headed 
J  Brabazon,  its  president,  waited  upon  Earl  Grauville,  then  sec- 
of  state  for  the  colonies.  And  in  April  a  debate  ensued  in  the 
of  Lords,  from  the  published  accounts  of  which  the  following 
s  will  be  interesting : 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  JptiJ  2,  188G. 

le  course  often  years,  from  1871  to  1«81,"  said  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  **aboiit 
►,  or  Dearly  the  population  of  London,  had  been  added  to  England  and  Wales 
id  since  the  last  census  nearly  1,500,000  more  must  have  come  into  existence, 
fts  every  reason  to  fear  that  agriculture  must  provide  less  and  less  occupa- 
ry  year.  Between  1871  and  1881,  1,000,000  acres  had  been  converted  from 
>  pasture,  and  in  1881  the  number  of  proprietors  and  attendants  on  agricult- 
cbines  had  increased  to  4,200  from  2,100  in  1871.     Then  in  I'-Ol  there  were  172 

in  towns  to  every  100  in  the  country,  but  in  1871  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
in  1881  to  212;  and  there  wjis  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  extension  of  small 

and  allotments,  desirable  as  this  was,  could  furnish  anything  like  an  effective 
iction  to  this  tendency.  The  fact  that  there  was  not  yet  apparent  much  suf- 
DODg  the  higher  class  of  onr  operatives  was  only  evidence  of  the  reluctance 
la88  to  make  its  privations  known.  Then  there  was  a  keen  competition  with 
mniigrants  who  are  content  with  worse  fare  than  our  own  artisans.     The 

of  our  manufacturers  being  able  to  supply  means  for  this  growing  population 
thing  bat  promising.'' 
BATTOwby  then  looked  **to8ee  how  far  emigration  was  affording  the  relief 

as  the  present  time.  The  figures  were  very  curious  and  surprising.  The 
emigrantfi  numbered  63,000  persons  in  1877, 'l83,000  in  1883,  147,^00  in  1884. 
900  persons  in  1885.     The  figures  relating  to  Scotch  and  Irish  emigration  told 
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♦  xartly  tlio  S'nnie  tali-.  The  iniiiil»*-r  of  ^:((ltch  *"Uii[^rant»»  wa>  ?,00u  iu  l^TT,  S 
1-— 2,  jiihI  21/"»0  in  lr-r».  wliilr  thf  nnuilicr  of  Irish  f'iin;*raut8  wa*  ^J.fW)!)  ii 
lor).iMJ  ill  1— :i,  rtiiil  tV.'.MNt  III  !*•*."•.  Thf  iliniiiiislicd  iiiini)N>rof  emi^niDtn  iMt 
iiii:^ht  1m*  uccouiiti'il  lor  jtaiilv  l»y  tliestaK-  oi'tht*  laUor  market  alintad  ami  iu  t 
oiiii'!):  but  howcvtT  thut  ii.i;;ht  Iu- becoiiti'Uilcd  thati.'Uii|;r:itioii  hud  not  adun!i 
n  !'.«f  wliich  tht-  >t;iT«*  of  mir  IjjI'oi  inuruft  rtMiiiiriMl.  Tli«»  K'tiiius  rr^atiu";  n*  u* 
;:iHtic»n  wiTr  still  w*.!-**-  than  thoM*  to  which  he  had  .jii>t  rffenv<l  TaKiui:  I 
and  Iiisli  ruti^ratioii  oiiiv.  afrf-r  dediictiii^  iniuii;;rnnt>  an*:  ('iiii;,a^nt:».  the  oi 
V  ere  :il,O0l»  jKTsonM  in  l^f 7,  UAGMK)  ihtmihh  in  Ir^:^.  an<l  l'J*,*,uOu  ]M-rKiinn  hi  l-^S. 
\\rvTf  tho  nnnilMTs  of  piTsons  who  had  bi-eu  actually  dt-diicted  fmin  the  labor  i 
of  thib  country,  lie  frart'd  that  instead  of  voluntary  emigration  bviD);  in  our  \ 
ne«f«l  a  j^rcut  reHoiin**.  it  was  niorr  and  iin»re cea^inj;  ti»Mimdy  our iumnI.  Thi* ij: 
had  been  bnuight  f«»r\vard  on  two  ftccasiouH  \iithiu  the  hint  twelve  mtuithf*.  . 
]>ortant  meeting;  was  held  at  the  MaiiHioii  House,  aud  bince  then  the  ludde  ea 

{»resided  over  the  colonial  ottice  n'ceived  in  Februury  an  iinjioriant  de]iiiiatiiiu  1 
ly  Lord  Hrahuzon.  That  de]»utation  re)  rcheiited  1T0,<!(Ni  workmen,  and  iLe\ 
two  ref|ucstrt.  The  iir>i  was  lor  Ktate-ilirected  «'Uii;:rati(Ui,  viz.  Maie-]dannrN 
HettlementH  with  Hpccial  arran^enu-utH,  and  Mate  li»aDr»  to  eu:;ble  neiflt-r^  lo  jc 
Hu  Wlieved  that  Ixiarda  of  ^uardiauH  were  now  emp<iwered  to  iim*  the  rate^  Ui 
f^ration.  But  this  wa^  a  very  grave  and  8eriou8  matter,  aud  he  would  like  to 
more  about  the  details  of  it  Itefore  he  ;;ave  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  nt  i:.  . 
events  the  Mibject  was  clearly  worlliy  of  ron8iderati«>ii.  The  Aeeond  fittst 
]}resHed  U]von  the  (iovernnieut  wan  that  information  nhould  be  pivm  foe\enr  p 
the  country  a.t  to  the  colonial  openin*; ;  that  ih  to  say.  that  the  c«douial  i»nin*i 
;;et  the  Wsi  information  to;;ether  and  forwanl  it  to  many  ceuitr»  tLr«»ui;bui 
country.  He  believed  a  {,reat  deal  of  good  would  be  done  if  that  }iu;;gr»tiun 
acted  ui»on.*' 

The  Karl  of  Iddesleigh  said,  **  I  hoiH'  that  the  inquiries  we  have  heani  of  to  li^ 
by  the  colonial  office,  in  conjunction  with  other  dciiartmcntH,  will  not  W  haul 
the  proMH'cts  <»f  workin^Ljnien  or  emigrants  going  out  of  tbirtcouutr\.  but  that 
will  lead  to  the  tumishing  of  intorniatiou  likely  to  be  lUM^fnl.  briugiug  Ivrfivn 
manufacturers  and  people  of  the  country  the  position  and  i»ro3(iNrcts  of  the  cul 
theniwelveH.*' 

THE  EMIGRANTS'   INFOUMATION   OFFICE. 

The  final  result  of  the  etlorts  desrrihed  above  was  the  estahlisbi 
of  an  ^'eini<:^rant.s' information  otli(*4**^  in  London,  on  the  11th  of^Klt) 
In  the  Guardian  n<»\vsj)aj)er  of  this  eity  there  appranMl,  shortlv  J*t 
a  history  of  state-direeted  «Mnigraiion  iVoni  ]s;U  down  to  \hv  *<Ai* 
nient  of  the  **  information  otVuM*,"  and  a  statiMuent  of  th**  rh;iriir!er 
funetiiuis  of  tlie  latter,  as  loibiws: 

State  interfereiici*  ill  e«i.ii;ration  iM-g.in  in  the  reign  of  Widiani  tn*-  K<»T:r';.'i 
the  form  of  an  art  "to  t'lMpower  His  Maji'-»ty  to  erect  South  Aii>ti;i!i;i  i:  r-'S  l"- 
province  or  prnvinces,  aii«l  to  provide  f«ir  the  cnloiii/ation  and  gi»vt  r;:iit«"»'  *  •■! 
riie  preamble  leriteN  t!:at  *'<livers  of  His  Mjijesty'h  -siilijecls  pti<^*>«-^<>:;u*  a'- •■' .; 
<-oiiMiderabIe  pn»]n'rty  are  dtsinuis  tt»  eiiibaiK,"  and  that  "it  i^  hi;:hi>  ••\|'»  .'-' 
His  Maje.sty'>  -aid  f^iibJrrtM  shmild  b«»  eiuih'ed  to  cari\  tin  ir  ^.iitl  laiM.i;-  '■  !'  - 
into  eilert :"  aud  the  a<t  pr<»vid«'s  tliat  tliive  or  iiioio  **  odoui/.ition  cii!uiiii«<'«'-'i 
South  Aii^tnilii  "  .shall  be  appointed  to  pn>vid<*  tor  the  luile  <*r  letriu^  if  '«^«:r  ' 
and  tn  :ipj»|y  a!l  iimrn  vs  m»  iiceivetl  t<>  t'lM*  piirpox'  of  an  *' emi;>ratJO!t  i.i:i«:.'' 
eiiipln\  ed  *•  wii limit  aii\  dediir!ii»n  w  h.ite\  er'\i'\e»'pt  fi»r  \v«irkiu^exii^n»'*-»;  ■•■»:' 
«hai  !:»•«•)  i:i  r«uj\e\  in;;  ••  jMinieiiiij^raiits*'  fr,»nj  the  I'liiieij  Kinudiiu*toiht  *•■!•  ;i«  1 
is  little  dodbt  that  f-oiisideiable  jnbbery  took  place  under  this  •tt'heme.  j:.i;  .  ■-' 
4lrveInniii*Mit  was  foM-rd  oil  t he  (fOVeriiiiKMit  M \  vcars  later  b\  thefiir:.!  ■  '  •■ 
eiiii:;!aii<»n  boanl  iii  1-^40.  This  roiisisii'd  of  tiiite  4-tuiinii!v«i«Mifi>  wr !  i." 
\\  li«-M«  e\]ieiiditnre  \v;isinct  by  an  imperial  *'  eniigratit»n  \«»te  "  of  jCI.'  "•  •  •"  "* 
by  |»l«»|.(»it  innate  r<?ntril«Ut  iiHis  troiii  the  proeeeiJH  of  the  s.ib"«  «»{  l.isi  :  •.•  -• 
ci.ioiii.T..     K'e<*k  b'>s  sales  «»r  lain!  and  an  iin  v\  is**  policy  of  M-leei  mn  nf  •■    ...  ^:i 

.sliiMTJx  KMiiired  till' 111. i,ji>ri:\  of  the  colonial  latid  funds  to  s«»  low  an  eb  >::  r  '  »*'* 
tli»-  ta\-i.ay«-r?.  at  Imim*  weie  ealletl  npnii  to  pri»\ide  the  w lude  ti»^:  i  T  :  •■»..■;" 
biKi.d  and  its.statl  ot  airents  at  the  purts.  TIu'm- latter  w ♦•re  gent"r.il'>  '■.  Is  }  *2 
ami  their  traditiiMi.il  bia.s  to  extravagant  i>  in  expending  public  m«'i  •  ^  •:  ■•  -  ' 
in  tile  urou  ing  prnportiniis  (»l  th<'  vote  nf  rariiameut  they  admiii]<*:*-:f.>  I:*io 
X*-.'».'H)n  for  H.M-'.**J,  but  appears  t«>  have  gradually  (IwiiHlit-*!  a^  il.  tn.iMAl  j'' 
nients  showed  a  \\  illiiii;ne>.s  to  resume  the  exp«'nsc  of  ^-^hippiui;  tne>r  ••«d  cb^: 
In  l**?*"  the  old  btianl  ot   «*niigration  disappeart^l,  but  jLI^^'axear  ha* «iuvr  ii'(« 
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D  the  colouial  office  vole  for  one  of  tlie  clerks  tbeu  transferred  to  that  department 
for  cnjigratiou  busine.Hs/'  It  is  this  gentleman  who  will  have  the  chief  sliare  in  the 
irection  of  the  new  office  defjcribed  below. 
Since  leTe  there  has  been  an  entire  cessation  of  action  on  tin*  part  of  the  hoint*  (iov- 
rnuient  iuui»Mi»tiniren>igration,  whether  pecuniarily  or  otherwise.  ►StranK*  ly  enough, 
owevei",  th<;  tstabbshujent  of  tin*  new  "  emi/xrants  inft>rniation  otlice"  wn>  due  toa 
loveinent  started  dnrin;^  th*^  distress  prevaltiit  la>t  winter  with  a  view  to  obtain 
rate  help  in  lurtherinjx  a  f^reat  scheme  «»f  colonization.  It  is  true  that  tin-  National 
.!Mr>ciation  for  Srate-<lirected  Labor  would  indi;jjnantly  repudiate  any  idea  of  state 
elp,  bnt  after  the  interview  of  Lord  Biabazon  an«l  his  friends  with  Lord  (Iranville 
t  the  colonial  office  in  March  last,  the  r«*[»resentutive  of  the  tax-))ayers  could  b/irdly 
lait*  their  views.  Their  scheme,  brietly,  was  to  establish  a  i)enuaneiit  colo!iizati'«n 
0:1  rd  nuder  the  colonial  office,  on  which  should  serve,  with  oiher  ])ersi>ns,  the  aj:ent 
en  ral  of  sncb  colonial  governments  as  should  be  (iisi»o>ed  to  co-operaie.  This  boaid 
as  to  obtain  grants  of  land  from  those  colonial  governments,  and  by  loangfroiii  the 
uperial  Government  to  transport  to  such  lands  jdoneer  emi;jrants,  at  tixeil  waives. 
J  prepare  the  soil  for  the  advent  of  tbe  detachments  <d'  selected  emiirrant  colonists. 
bo  were  to  be  located  on  HO-acre  allotments,  to  be  inortgaj^eil  to  the  colonization 
oard  for  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  emiirranfs.  In  ;:d(litiou  to 
raus|Mirt,  this  expenditure  was  to  cover  furniture.  iniid«nirnrs,  and  mainienance. 
ntil  the  lii-st  harvest,  plus  administrative  and  pioneer  expensi's.  The  mortgage  was 
0  be  repaid  within  a  maximum  i)eriodof  ten  years,  with  4  jht  cent,  interest.  It  was 
fitimafed  that  two  millions  sterling  would  be  required  in  tin*  lirst  year.  This  scheme, 
ofar  as  it  was  connected  \vith  the  direction  of  emigration  on  the  ciedit  of  the  im- 
Mrhal  exchequer,  met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  govern:nent  of  the  day,  even 
bongh  it  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Froudo  and  Mr.  Armdd  White,  and  was  painted  in 
flowing  colors  alike  by  Mr.  Alfred  Simmons,  the  secretarv  to  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Laborers-  Union,  and  by  Mr.  Maudsley,  representing  the  Manchester  Trades  Council. 
It  was  urged  that  there  was  no  margin  for  possible  failures,  and  there  was  neither  a 
^rm>iHM-t  that  the  colonies  would  contribute  to  the  expenditure  nor  a  certainty  that 
ckey  would  allot  the  requisite  lands  to  the  proposed  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  had  long  been  felt  by  successive  Governments  that  adequate 
measures  were  not  being  taken  to  spread  among  the  working  classes  trustworthy  in- 
loruiutiou  on  tbe  subject  of  emigration.  Laborers  anxious  to  emigrate  wert»  unable 
for  tbe  most  part  to  obtain  a  simple  statement  of  the  ]>rospects  open  to  them  even  in 
*  »iii:cle  colony,  and  there  nowhere  existed  a  systematic  digest,  piriodically  issued, 
'>f  ihf  comparative  facilities  for  emigration  and  of  the  demand  for  lalM>r  in  the  si'veral 
colcnies.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  distinct  objection  was  raised  against  pbd-^ing  the 
P^t?<lir  of  Great  Britain*  in  support  of  a  scheme  of  state-directed  eiuigration.  Lord 
Granville  readily  adopted  the  idea  of  an  **  emigrants^  information  otfice."  Consider- 
able «'.il>icu  It  y  afipears  to  have  been  experienced  in  ovircoming  the  traditional  relnc- 
^•oce  ot  the  treasury  to  incur  new  expenditure,  bnt  in  the  en<l  the  colonial  ollice 
•*rrie<I  its  point,  and  the  treasury  consented  to  liud  the  money  required  Utv  the  new 
J>i<l«*rtaking.  The  emijrrant's  information  office  thus  originated  is  not  a  Govermeut 
'*'i»;!rtnient^  It  is  merely  a  subsidized  institution  having  relations  with  the  colonial 
Jl^Sce.  It  is  managed  by  an  unpaid  committee  of  management.  t«)  be  nominated  l>y 
«•?  s^'cn'tarj- of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  will  include  gentlemen  prominent  in 
'*Xiruotiijg  emigration,  together  with  representatives  of  the  laboring  clashes. 

The  eommirt«'e  will  be  responsible  for  theirexpenditure,  but  they  will  receive  £650 
*^>ar  as  a  grant  from  votes  of  Parliament  towards  sueh  expenses,  togetluT  with 
•^liking  privileges  from  the  ]»ost-otlice  for  all  correspondence,  whether  to  or  from 
*^ir otlice.  The  stationery  office  will  also  undertake  the  committees  ]»rinting  and 
'liply  all  stationery  free  of  charge.  Taking  all  th«'st?  items  into  consideration,  the 
'•»^idv  from  public  funds  mav  roughlv  be  estimated  at  £!.•  OU  a  vear. 
The  {unctions  of  tin*  emigrants  information  office  will  be  to  collect  information 
^]^ough  the  a^iciits-general  froai  the  various  colonies,  and  to  tabulate  the  returns  ob- 
lne*f.  The  publications  embodying  this  information  will  be  of  three  kinds,  to  be 
"Vised  <iaarterly  or  more  often  if  reciuisite.  In  the  lirst  5>lace  there  will  be  a  general 
•f^ular.  which  will  be  hung  up  iu  every  post office  in  tin*  King(b>:n,  loutaining  geu- 
^1  iufonnation  for  intending  emigrants  to  Ganaila  and  the  Ausfralasianr.and  South 
'Tie  n  colonies.  This  v/ill  give  huceincr  particulars  of  the  full  cost  of  passage  at 
^nige  rates  to  the  colonies  in  (inestion,  together  wi^h  the  length  of  p-issage  in  each 
Stance.  The  various  rates  of  free  and  as:siste<l  passages  will  then  ai)pear,  and  the 
t^Dgements  made  for  receiving  and  temporarily  accouiniodatingenr'irrauts  on  land- 
5.  It  would  seem  that  emigrants'  *•  homes  "  exist  at  nearly  all  ports  of  arrival.  The 
tending  emigrant  will  nexi  be  advi<ed  as  to  the  time  mo>t  favorable  for  his  apnear- 
^e  in  the  respective  col«»nie«<.  aecurding  to  his  i)(rcn])ation.  and  ]>artienlars  an*  given 

to  the  colonial  demand  for  die  several  trades  and  occupations.     It  is  interesting 
note  that  agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants  are  everywhere  in 
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requostt  as  arc  luniiiTs  with  some  capital :  wbilnt  Now  Sooth  Wales  makes  a  »|KfaZ 
appeal  for  navvies  and  men  eonneeted  with  the  biiildini;  tradeii.     Tbv  j;eDeral  cirrri' 
lar  will  conclude  by  giving  the  nameH  and  aildreaaes  of  the  colonial  reiire«eDratiTr4 
in  England  to  whoiu,  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  emigrants'  information  otficr,  appli- 
cation sbonUi  be  made  for  further  partienbirs.     In  the  second  place  there  are  sp^^ii^ 
circulars,  dealing  in  greater  detail  with  the  facts  respecting  each  of  the  eolonies  r«^ 
ferred  to  in  the  general  rircnlar.     Each  is  divided  into  two  nartn,  the  lirnt  dealir.; 
with  passages  and  the  local  deuuind  for  labor,  and  the  seconil  furniHhing  imjMirtAi: 
particulars  as  to  the  climate,  iM>pulation,  prmbicts,  religion,  education,  cost  of  liviL^'. 
and  land  system.    The  two  latter  hea<ls  are  fully  treat4id,  and  will  be  worthy  tif  ncs* 
eral  peruHal  by  ull  interested  in  rohinial  matters,  as  well  as  by  intenitiug  emiin'^L?*. 
The  above  two  I'ormsof  circular  will  be  issued  gratis  to  applicants,  but  tin  mmimv 
sum  of  a  ]>euny  is  char^rablr  for  the  third  series  of  the  commit tiH->  publlrat '.on*, 
stykd  ''handbooks.*'  iu  wbifh  fuller  attention  will  be  ^iveu  to  the  iHiints  d«'alt  v.Tj 
in  the  circuhirs.     Tbrne  handlHNtks  will  bo  procurable  thnuigh  lu>okK**litT*(  id  tb* 
usnal  way,  or  from  the  ofiici'  direct.     It  is  in  contemplation,  ii  in  uuder»tno«],  u**\\- 
tribute  the  special  circulars  fn*ely  to  all  clubs  and  associatioLs  of  the  wnrkirt:  rla^vr. 
and  to  such  philanthropic  bodies  as  may  si^eui  likely  to  circulate  them  amonk*  (u<m^ 
classes.    At  the  heatl  of  each  publication  issueil  will  be  the  notice  that  '*  the  rnii;:niL>* 
information  otlico  has  lu-en  establishe<l  undtT  the  sujMTvison  «»f  Her  Majt<«f\Vij<*w 
crnment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  intendiug  emi;^rants  with  useful  and  trii>twi»nL>~ 
information  respecting  emigration  to  the  Hntish  cobmies.     The  information  i'«ce.' 
by  the  othce  to  the  public  is  mainly  obtained  fn>m  the  varicMis  colonial  g  vt-mmrsT* 
and  their  repn^seutatives  iu  this  country.     No  pains  an*  spanMl  to  ii.ake  th»*  inf.'fZi- 
t ion  as  correct  as  ])ossible,  but  the  committee  of  management  c-annot  nnilertai" !> 
hold  thems4*lves  n'sixmsible  for  the  absolute  com^ctness  of  every  «letail. 

•  ••*•»• 

With  such  unrivaled  opportunities  of  information  furnished  to  them  by  tbr  i*v 
new  departments,  the  wage-earning  classes  will  lie  in  a  m«)st  favorabb*  pa^i1ll»n  IikI-^- 
]>ost*  of  their  labor  to  the  iH'st  advantage;  they  will  know  when*  their  Mfrvimin*  "- 
re({ueHt.  and  there  will  be  no  long4'r  any  I'easou  why  ignorance  concerniui;  Kii^li-"** 
cobmial  possessions  shoubl  jilace  intending  emigrants  at  the  mercy  of  tb**  sharks  «!!•' 
havt>  fattened  on  an  earlier  generation.  The  gn>at  difliculty  e3Lperienc»-«l  hithrnfLv 
b(H.Mi  t  I  select  suitable  emigrants.  Of  tlK^  unskille<l  and  of  ne'er-di»-wf«*U  tb«*rvli4««* 
all  times  been  a  supply  far  in  excess  of  the  colonial  demand,  but  the  men  that  -a  y^'iiz 
colony  nee<ls  to  develop  its  n'sourci-s  must  above  all  b<'  practical — men  a*|naii»t"i  w'l 
agriculture  and  bandy  with  simjde  tools.  For  the  skilled  artis;iii  aNi.  e«f»>i  :.i.  \  : 
beloniiing  to  the  ixiildini;  a!id  allied  trades,  t  here  i'^  an  nuTea<«]ng  demand.  Ti*  '■ 
grantV  infonnniion  oliiee  hIhiuM  reach  thes*-  men;  :ind  wbi*ii  we -.ay  Hun.  :t  •! 
not  bi-  f<M-i:ottrn  tli.-it  female  emigration  is  more  urgently  need«-d  liiati  m.tii- 

There  are  >oiiie  tliree-(|narters  of  a  million  of  ^\olnen  in  the  rmred  K»!i;;ii":ii   ;■'*' 
ceo*,  of  the  total  uiab;  population,  but-  it  israieulated  that  e\entlii<«  tniiiM-:  •»  i    '.  -■ 
Wiinld  scarcely  make  n|>  the  oppositt*  <letieieney  in  the  eolonie*.     "Mit-ri-  :*  :.•■•'     -■ 
liowevrr,  in  the  4Mni«:rautH'  inforuuitiou  <»lhee  \\iiieh  will  juMity  an\  i-xpfri'  ■    • 
rin)i<rii(l  eontributinns  to  the  eo^t  of  emiijraiion.     It  will  lie  a  «'ent«rMt  iinn.iri.  -  : 
l(>rin;iti(»n  and  it"^  fiiiM-iion>  wiii  be  strietlv  defined  bv  ii^  title. 

ATTITUDE   OF   THE   aCVKKNMEM'. 

From  what  lias  «^^orio  Iwl'oro,  it  will  In*  iviulilv  iiiHK*rstiNMl  that  'ht 
British  (T(»v«*rniiM»nt  favors  (Miiigration,  hut  pivlV»n*ntially  to  its  o«"3 
('oh»iii«\«;.  The  i(h*a  of  **  imperial  fiMleration,'' t«>  which  lhi»  ili<|»Iiiy  it 
th«'  hiti»  <'oh>iiial  Kx)K)sition  «ja\v  iinpi^tus,  atTiwituatcs  the  pivlenrnrr. 
Otln*rwis<*  its  attitiuU'  ami  tin*  present  state  of  tlie  law  on  the  .Hiibiei' 
of  eiiii;:ratioii.  is  set  forth  in  a  memoramhim  issued  in  SepSeinlirr  Nj 
the  loeal  p)Vernment  hoanl,  as  follows: 

r.xpenditiire  tor eiiii;;raTion  has,  in  the  ea^'of  unions,  become  a  common-fun'! cLirj* 
and  \\  Ii(*ie  r!.e  ^naruia:i>  oi  a  iiiiion  i-xpfiid  money  on  emi;:rati«in  the  writtf"*  ■* ' 
em  reuee  on  the  part  ot  (he  v^nardi.in  <tr  i^::ard':iiis  of  any  pirtieular  iKirmh  ni  iLt  '■'■  ' 
IS  Hot  re«iiiirefl.  Kxeept  ill  the  easi-  ot"  orphan  or  «b's«*rteil  ehililieii  utrnvr  ••\*»*- 
\  ears  of  age,  gnartli.ms  of  unions  (an  i-.\p«'nd  money  in  the  emigration  **f  ^n^  >*' 
pei-^on  ri'-^idiiiL;  tlienMii,  whether  aeinallv  in  r^M-eipt  of  nlief  or  not.  but  ;■  »*••  ■ 
orphan  or  di-^ertfd  ehiUlren.  ehargealnlity  \s  iiece-.sary.     1  he  ;:uardi.in«  "I  »  *" 
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aimte  {Nirish  can  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  any  poor  person  residing  in 
80ch  parish  who  is  settled  therein,  or  irremovable  therefrom,  whether  in  receipt  of 
relief  or  not.  They  can  also  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  orphan  or  deserted 
children  who  have  no  settlement,  or  the  place  of  whose  settlement  is  not  known, 
provided  they  are  chargeable.  The  local  government  board  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
courage boards  of  guardians  in  the  discretionary  exercise  of  their  powers  of  aiding 
the  emigration  of  poor-  persons,  providing  due  re<;ard  is  had  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonies  or  of  foreign  countries,  and  such  arrangements  are  mode  as  are  required 
for  the  welfare  of  the  proposed  emigrants.  Strong  objections  have  from  time  to  time 
been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  against  the  emigration  from  Ku|;land  of  adult 
paupers.  The  colonists  are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  thus  receiving  persons  of 
iMid  character,  or  those  who,  from  weak  intellect  or  other  causes,  might  iiecome  bur- 
densome to  them.  As  regards  Canada,  the  board  are  informed  that  assisted  passages 
are  only  given  to  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  domestic  servants.  In  consequence 
of  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  bNoard  feel  themselves  precluded  from  sanctioning  emigration  to  that  country  at 
the  cost  of  the  |K)or  rates.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  boanl  consider  themselves  jus- 
tified in  departing  from  their  general  rule  in  this  rei>ect  are  those  in  which  the  emi- 
granta  are  go'ng  to  join  a  relative  who  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  maintaining  them 

00  their  arrival,  and  who  have  given  evidence  of  willingness  and  ability  to  do  so  by 
remitting  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  passage-money.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  board 
•re  willing  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  the  port  of  embarkation,  but  in  no  such  instance  do  they  sanction  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  the  passage-money  itT  the  cost  of  the  out  (it.  It  may  be  mentioned  that, 
nnder  an  act  of  Confess  passed  in  1882,  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  are 
required  to  be  examined,  and  if  on  such  examination  there  is  found  to  be  any  person 
nnableto  take  care  of  himself  without  l>ecouung  a  public  charge  he  is  not  permitted 
to  land.  The  board  are  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  inspection  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  sent  out  to  the  dominion  by 
boards  of  guanlians,  and  pending  the  receipt  of  reports  on  such  insi)ections,  the 
board  are  not  sanctioning  the  emigration  of  orphan  and  deserte<l  children  to  Canada. 
Before  deciding  to  issue  an  order  authorizing  expenditure  in  respect  of  any  proposed 
emigration,  the  board  require  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
guardians  and  with  a  list  and  description  of  the  persons  desirous  ot  emigrating. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  are  obtained  by  the  Government  chiefly 
from  the  records  of  the  ship-masters  of  such  vessels  as  come  under  the 
"passengers  acts,"  (section  4,  act  of  1855,  and  section  4,  act  of  ISiiS), 
The  records  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  sections  IG  and  17  of  the 
act  of  1855,  as  amende<l  by  section  G  of  the  act  of  1863.  Copies  of  these 
acts,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  contain  very  complete  regulations  for  tbe 
comfort  and  safety  of  emigrants,  will  be  found  herewith. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES   OE  RATES   OF  FARE. 

Emigration  from  tbe  United  Kinj»dom  to  other  countries  than  the 
Unite*!  States  and  the  British  possessions  is  so  insignificant  in  extent 
that  this  division  of  the  subject  may  l)e  confined  to  considering  the 
special  privileges  and  rates  of  fare  ottered  by  the  latter.  There  was  pub 
lished  in  1877  an  otticial  statement — '-No.  34,  Colonization  Circular" — 
which  contained  a  digest  ''of  nearly  all  the  statutes  of  states  and  colo- 
nies with  which  tbe  emigration  of  tbe  Unite<l  Kingdom  is  related^  but 

1  have  failed  to  find  any  one  who  ijossessed  a  copy,  and  Mr.  Gitt'en  writes 
me  that  *Hhe  board  [of  trade]  regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  supply 
yoa  froe]  with  a  copy  ot  the  colonization  circular  referred  to,  every  effort 
to  obtain  the  required  number  having  been  without  success.''  By  the 
coartesy,  however,  of  the  officials  of  the  new  ''information  office"  I  am 
enabled  to  transmit  herewith  very  late  and  complete  statements  con- 
cerning each  of  the  British  colonies,  as  regards  passages,  demand  for 

labor,  arrangements  for  reception  on  landing,  cost  of  living,  rate  of 
wages,  general  description  of  the  country,  land  grants,  and  cost  of  im- 
proved lands. 
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This  iDformatiou  will  be  fouud  iu  circulars  Nos.  1  to  10,  incloeed  here- 
with. 

DIGEST  OF  EMIGRATION — OFFICE  CIRCULARS. 

The  followiDg  is  an  abridgement  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
circulars : 

The  time  ordinarily  taken  on  voyage,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  anas- 
sisted  passages  to  Canada  and  the  Australasian  and  Sontli  African  col- 
onies,  is  as  follows  : 

LXm. — Length  and  cost  of  postage. 


By  steamer. 

BSMi 

ColoniM. 

Average 
time. 

Lowest 
fare. 

Arerafe  timt. 

LswMI 

ten 

CMlftdft ..-,.,_,,--,..„,,., . . 

Dayi. 
10 
52 
49 
42 
55  I 
49 

40  to  50  ■ 
45 
20  ' 

2«to28 

£   t.  d. 

4    0    0 

16  16    0 

16  16    0 

16  16    0 

17  0    0 
16  16    0 
16    0    0 
16  16    0 
15  15    0 

18  18    0 

AbMt  3*Mitlia 
NeariySaoatks. 

do 

AbotttI— tbs, 

do 

do 

do 

A  ad 

Now  South  Wales 

ua  % 

Victoria 

UH  • 

Rrnifh  AfiHtr^iA ,,..  ^,,-,, 

on  I 

Qae<^niilaiid 

UIS  I 

Woetem  Australia 

1414  t 

Taaomnia  

IS  #  • 

New  Zealand 

ou  • 

Cape  

Natal ','.. 

Ttdaya 

•lllf  • 

*  Second-class. 
PASSAGES. 

Free  passages,— -The  only  colony  to  which  free  passages  are  given  it 
the  present  time  is  Queensland,  and  the  system  in  that  colony  applies 
only  to  single  female  domestic  servants  and  to  agricaltural  laborers^ 

AHKisted poHsages^  Canada, — Assisted  i)a8sages  cost  £.'3  to  each  adoll— 
the  syst4Mii  applies  only  to  agriculturists,  farm  laborers,  and  their  fiiB- 
ilics,  and  to  female  domestic  servants. 

\ycstern  Australia. — Assisted  passages  cost  £4  to  each  adult— t^ 
system  applies  mainly  to  farmers  and  agriculturists,  and  a  defKMUlof 
£H)0  (to  be  refunded  on  arrival  in  the  colony)  is  required  before  MJ 
assistance  is  ;;iven. 

Sew  Zealand, —  Assisteil  passages  cost  £10  to  each  adult — thc*y«t«« 
ap]>lies  onl3'  to  tiimiers  and  agriculturistH  with  small  capital.  Mm 
any  one  of  this  class  nn^eives  such  assistance  he  mu»t  show  that  kei* 
lM>ssesse<l  of  £1(M>,  and  an  a<lditi<>nal  £50  for  each  member  of  his  fiinfly 
over  12  years  (»f  age. 

Xo  assiste<l  i)assages  are  given  at  the  present  time  to  Xew  SootA 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  or  Natal;  ^ 
iu  the  ease  of  the  Cai»e  they  are  given  only  to  certain  emigraut-H  andrf 
coutraet  with  emplovei*s  in  colonv. 

yominatvd pafisuffex. — Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  w 
New  Zealand.  Residents  in  these  c(»lonies  ciin  nominate  iheir  Iriett^ 
lor  free  passages  on  making  pa\nients  in  the  colony,  as  under: 

VMern«/a«</.— Males,  12  to  40  vearsof  age,£2;  40  to 53,  £4.  Ftwakk 
12  to  40  years  of  age,  £1 :  40  to  50,  £4. 
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ages  at  low  rates  are  also  provided  for  laborers  engaged  by 
iland  employers  for  a  term  of  years  (for  particulars  see  circular 
^  to  Qaeensland). 

lern  Australia. — Without  payment,  to  a  limited  number  of  nomi- 
pproved  by  the  Crown  agents  for  the  colonies. 
lania. — Adult  males,  not  over  40  years  of  age,  £5 ;  females,  not 
40  years  of  age,  £5 ;  married  couples,  not  above  45,  £6. 
Zealand. — Over  12  years  of  age,  £10.    As  a  rule,  confined  toag- 
ral  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants, 
lominated  passages  are  at  present  given  to  Canada,  New  South 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  the  Cape,  or  Natal. 

ARRANGEMENTS  ON  LANDING. 

Ida. — Temporary  houses  or  stations  for  emigrants  are  provided 
ports  of  Quebec  and  Halifax  and  the  other  principal  towns  in  the 
ion,  and  the  arrangements  made  are  very  complete. 
South  Wales. — At  times  when  assisted  passages  are  granted  by 
onial  government,  a  home  is  opened  at  Sydney  for  the  tempo- 
ception  of  government-assisted  female  domestic  servants  on  first 

?. 

nsland. — There  are  stations  at  the  principal  ports  and  in  various 

f  the  colony  vin  which  government-assisted  emigrants  are  received 

charge  for  a  few  days  after  arrival. 

'^n  Australia. — There  is  a  station  at  Fremantle  for  the  reception 

fmment- assisted  emigrants. 

Zealand. — There  is  a  station  at  every  principal  port  for  the  re- 

1  of  government-assisted  emigrants. 

)  at  present  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  the  Gape,  or 

BEST   TEME   OF   ARRIVAL. 

da. — April  to  June  (for  agricultural  laborers) ;  not  the  winter 

»• 

South  Wales. — Any  mouth;  September  for  preference. 

ria. — Any  month;  September  for  preference. 

i  Australia. — May  to  October. 

nslanri, — April  to  October,  inclasive. 

em  Australia. — September. 

lania. — October. 

Zealajid. — October  to  February,  inclusive. 

. — About  July  (for  agricultural  laborers). 

I. — Any  month ;  August  for  preference. 

PRESENT  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 

da. — There  is  an  opening  for  tenant  farmers  with  capital,  for 
jd  female  farm  servants,  and  for  female  domestic  servants. 
South  Wales. — There  is  some  opening  for  persons  connected  with 
Iding  trades,  for  railway  and  agricultural  laborers,  and  for  fe- 
)mest]c  servants. 

tslandj  Ta^smania^  and  Western  Australia, — ^There  is  a  demand 
cultural  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants. 
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Little  or  uo  demand  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  X^ew  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  and  Natal,  except  for  female  domestic  Kervants. 

In  all  the  colonies  there  is  an  oi>ening  for  farmers  with  capital. 

EFFECT  UPON  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  S|K'ciaI  privileges  or  rates  uf  fan* 
now  ottered,  or  which  have  been  oft'erecl,  by  the  colonies,  materially  af- 
fect emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  except  thal]K»r- 
tion  which  is  contribute<l  by  the  agricultural  classes.  Under  the  lieadiD;; 
**  the  dispersed  abroad,''  the  large  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  ruiit^i 
States  of  persons  of  British  origin  wh4>  had  tirst  emigrated  to  Caniida,  vas 
noticed.  How  many  of  these,  if  any,  may  have  ri*ceived  assistance  iu  tbr 
fii-st  instance  from  the  Oanmlian  (rovernment  or  C4)rporations,  tbert*  i> 
probably  no  means  of  knowing.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  o«Hiutn» 
and  the  large  numbers  of  recently  arrivetl  emigrants,  who  pass  over  lb*- 
border  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  make  it  necessary,  as  will 
have  been  observe<l,  to  consider  many  questions  of  emigration  froiu  tbr 
common  standpoint  of  the  two  countries.  No  material  ern>r  results  fn»n: 
this,  both  because  the  main  features  of  emigratiou  to  the  two  couutrh^ 
coincide  and  because  the  emigration  to  Camula  is  so  small  in  eiwiiijin- 
son  \\ith  that  to  the  United  States  that  any  variation  in  detail  woiiM 
produce  an  insignitie^nt  ett'ect  upon  the  general  ivsult.  With  AaKtr.kJ 
asia  the  case  is  difterent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gitteu'snKi 
elusions,  as  quote<l  in  the  first  division  of  tbis  iv|K>rt,  which  seem  lolir 
altogether  justitieil  by  the  statistics,  are  to  the  ettect  that  emigratiou  t» 
Australasia  ^^  varies  not  quite  in  acconlance  with  the  emigratiou  toibe 
United  States,  and  appears  to  be  less  exclusively  determined  b^  uaturil 
causes.^  I  have  sought  to  follow  out  this  idea  and  to  ascertain  tbr 
cause  of  the  difierence  noted,  in  a  more  particular  way,  as  a  metbid 
likely  to  disclose  also  the  measure  of  the  ettect  upon  emigratitui  t«i  ib^ 
United  States  of  the  special  privileges  ottered  bv  oilier  gover.iiiifnr— 
chietty  those  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  Hy  selertiii;;  troin  Mr.  int 
fen's  tables  of  occupations  from  1.S77  to  IS8r>llie  two  classes  of  a;rniult 
urists  therein  <listinguishe4l,  and  comparing  them  for  the  United  Stairs 
Canada,  and  Australasia,  with  the  num1>er  of  *' gciM*ral  lalNiier^."  .iiM 
with  the  total  number  of  male  adults  emi;>rating  to  those  couiitrir>  t-'f 
a  series  of  years,  a  very  fair  i<lea  may  he  had  of  the  disturbing  efln't"? 
the  causes  now  under  consideration. 

The  subJoine<l  tables  seem  to  show  very  plainly  in  what  directi<»u  tbr 
effect  is  felt. 

LXIV.  —  Tahh  nhoivimj  tht-  total  Humhrr  of  mule  adult  rmnjrantn  nf  UriH^k  vri^/ik.  a*^ '•• 
HumlHTH  of  tuvt-ral  claMMei  of  nuvh  tinhiraiitH,  ivho  hft  thr  Vnitui  KiH'fd*tm  for  thr  ^  bM 
istfitrn,  llritinh  \orth  Aminra,  and  AuMlnila^ia^  r«  -^/'f^^ri  7v,  *»  etirk  uf  tk*  mim^  iff  art  *rwm 
lr77  \tUv  Jirtst  iivar  in  irhirh  nationalilirM  and  onupationt  ivrrtl*oth  Wi*fiii_i/if<«Ar'i:  (••  I**-^ 
and  Ihf  arrraije  nnmlnr  per  annum  of  tmh  ttm h  ilaiM  durintf  that  i**rtod. 

(U.  S.  Ill  iiwmI  to  flf(«i;:nalf  the  T'litfil  Stat*-?.;  II.  A..  liiiti^h  Nnrtb  Amrrii  a      A     AiiMrAii*  *  ••     » 
III  lifi  platen,    'all  otluT  pUct-H  '   iiii  Imliiii:  thf  E4<«i  lii«lii*-4.  r.ritMti  Witt  Iu«lii-a  <'a|w  i>r  «•••.:: '-' 
iiiid  Nutal.  iiii«l  Cfiitr.il  iiinl  South  Aiiioiicu.      I'bc  iiuiiiIm-in  U*\   all  lli«*ffiv  )iiiw«*m*i.  *r-    •■..•. 
l>iir«*«l  with  that  for  Aii'^traUHiJi.  iiihIim  whirh  ;:fiirial  iiiswl  it  i-«  <  i»uv*mu*>iii  !•>  i  U««iT\  tl.*ci 


Tfar.  D^Miipthm.  T.S  II  A  A 

1877      Airririilturul  lahorfM.  i;.inlt'!)4T>«,  I  art*-!*)*.  JLr    *»'  •'  » 

Farim-rH  anil  ;;raiit;ra    1. 41 A  U  ' 


Total  auriciiltiiral  claan I,  47o  1 3«k 

<r<*u<*rar  laituit-rn «,4«.'  K^ 

Total  male  ailiilta    2J,71W  4.131 
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LXrV      Title  *ioiei»gth»  total  Humber  of  mtUe  adult  tmign*t»,  ^c— CoutiQaed. 


■r.  1                                               DeurlpUaa. 

U.S.     ■ 

B.A. 

i 

ITB  !  AmmlK    1  U1»R>      |rud«i                       4: 

2.g08 

OS 

is 

'  FmnBrnnnii  efMiera 

2H,1U 

i.i^ 

n.in 

Total  ■crioultanl  clu 

'  Grn-nriRtwiera 

I  Toulrnalaidolu.... 

Agrlcnlrnrsl  Uborsn. 
'  Fknuen  ud  gmitrt 

\  Tnial  urtcoltanl  ciM 
;  GcD'n]  laborers 


M» 

2M 

I.  MO 

3.330 

288 

s,a«3 

48.  »2 

in* 

1,188 

1  612 

80,4TS 

a).i» 

Total  male  adnlt* . . 


Total  asifsalUiT*)  claai . . 


Total  asilf 
GeDenfUl 


;  Total  aETleDitnial  si 
[  OrDcnTlaboren ... 
I  Total  mala  adulta .  ■ 


88.  WJ        2].»4| 


884     Acriealtiiral  laborer*,  gardtsen,  cartera,  lus . . 


Total  afncnltaral  cl 
Gcaerallabonn.... 
Total  nude  adnlK... 


AgriCDllnial  laborcra.  garden 
Fannatt  and  mazict*  ._ 


Total  airioaltaral  clua  . . 

Ganaral  laborar* 

Total  male  adulta 


1  4INI             335  '         3  M2 

aiwraandKrul"" 

3,318,           344  1         1,228 

4,814  1           678  1         S.2M 
32,123  1        7,«5«,         a,8!«l 
M,B2»        12,87S          2a,M2 
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From  the  fort-^oiug  table  aDOther  may  be  coQstnicted  which  will  mon 
completely  define  the  ditt'erence  Instweeu  the  emigration  to  North  Amer 
ica  and  that  to  Australasia,  an4l  serve  to  measui-e  the  effect  of  \k 
caoHes  which  produce  that  difference,  as  follows : 

LXV.  —  Tahh-  mhoirittg  the  proportionif  irhich  the  '*  agrUrHltHra}  laUo'tn^  tkt**f^rm*r%4m 
firazitrf*.''*  fhf  *•  total  a'lricuiturnl  c7«**,"  and  the  '*  *tCHvral  /fl6*»rfr*,*'  nrrrns/Zy  r«s«Mi- 
of  the  total  Jiritinh  maU-  adult  emiffration  to  the  Cuited  Statt$,  to  HritUk  Xortk  Amria 
and  to  Aufitrala$ia  and  **  other  placet/*  retpectirrlij^  ««  arTaged  dmrimg  the  miMrmv 
from  1877  to  1^8o. 


UMtiiutfim. 


Items. 


UDit<>d       BritUb  S**nh  VfJ 
SUteA.  Amt  rtca.  *^ 


Total  number  of  male  AdaltA. 64.929  1S.875  %t 

ACTicaltnral  laborers,  du: 1,490  335  II 

Per  cent,  of  t4>Ul ia  .  i«  M 

Fsrmers and  craziers '  3,318  344  U 

Per  cent,  of  foul 5.1  2.7  4 

Total ainicaltural  claaa 4,814  67»  V 

Per  rent,  of  total 7.4  \3  ■ 

General Uboreni I  32,  I2J  7.C«  U 

Per  cent,  of  total 49.5  59.5  H 


It  thus  a])pear8  that  agricultural  lalK)rers  constitute  ouly  u  ttinall  pa 
tion  of  the  male  adult  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  Canadifh 
ing  but  about  "J^  ]>er  cent,  of  the  total ;  whereas  the  emigration  of  tl 
same  class  to  Australasia  reaches  the  large  figure  of  nearlj  15  perca 
But  in  the  case  of  a  better  class,  farmers  and  graziers,  the  proiiortioi 
are  quite  different,  being  5  ]>er  cent,  for  the  United  States,  2}  ]iercffi 
for  Canada,  and  4^  ])er  cent,  for  Austnilasia.  But  if  we  eombine  I 
agriculturists  under  one  head  the  proportions  are  7  |H?r  cent-  fw  rt 
United  States,  5  per  cent,  lor  Canada,  and  11)  per  cent,  for  AustralM 
The  general  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  gn*at  preferew 
for  Noith  America,  constiiuting  <>0  per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  male  en 
gration  to  Canada,  and  r>0  ))er  cent,  of  that  to  the  l-nited  States,  whil 
they  contribute  but  10  per  cent,  of  such  emigration  to  Australasia. 

These  figures,  then,  show  a  very  marked  dilfeivnce  l>etweeu  therh* 
acter  of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  and  that  to  AnstralMia.  i 
certain  iinportant  particulars.  By  turning  to  the  circuhus  of  the  u 
tbrination  otlice  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  more  uniform  demaihli 
Australasia  for  farm  laborers  than  for  other  cla.vies  ot  emigrantik^w 
as  these  get  good  wages  there,  ranging  from  8200  to  ^'375  |ier«DDli 
in  a<ldition  to  board  and  lodging,  it  wouhl  be  n^asonable  to  suppotfetli 
they  would  be  largely  induced  to  emigrate  by  assisted  or  ^^noiuiiutd 
]Kissages.  The  statistics  are  th«Tefore  in  harmony  with  what  migbtt 
expected. 

Ouriiig  the  years  when  fnH»  pas.siiges  or  assisted  p:u(8ageH  were  ■« 
easily  had  it  would  be  reasonable  also  to  expect  this  clans  to  ooDtribtt 
in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  volume  of  emigrati(m  to  thecountrieiioiB 
ing  them.  I  have  not  iK'eu  able  to  prm'ure  ivliable.or  complete  iok 
ination  concerning  such  privileges  <luring  a  series  of  years*  but  aoHBpii 
ison  of  these  with  the  thictuations  in  the  emigration  of  agncoltnriD 
would  doubtless  be  interesting. 

No  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  general  lalK>rers  aud,  thene^ftstl 
figures  shoWf  proceetl  in  the  natural  way  iiud  seek  the  moAt  mcctuA 
countries. 
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CONCLUSION. 

16  iDformation  gathered  nnder  the  foregoing  seven  titles  of  this  re- 
has  been  freely  commented  upon  as  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
t  seemed  to  justify  or  require.  It  will  hardly  have  escaped  notice, 
ever,  that  there  is  a  class  of  facts  running  through  the  whole,  which 
t  with  such  persistence  in  one  direction,  as  to  require  a  more  seri- 
Bjid  comprehensive  consideration. 

le  question  of  the  wages  of  laborers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
uDt  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  those  wages  can  pur- 
;e,  on  the  other,  has  long  commanded  the  attention  of  economic  writ- 
who  seem  by  such  a  comparison  to  measure  the  relative  advantages 
erred  by  the  laws  of  different  nations  upon  the  earners  of  wages 
lin  their  respective  domains.  Without  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  a 
3  comprehensive  guide,  these  factors  are  of  great  value  in  the  solu- 
of  the  problem.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  currencies 
hich  wages  in  different  countries  are  paid  to  a  common  standard, 
the  efforts  referred  to  then  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  if 
the  cost  of  the  articles  for  which  the  wages  are  expended  can  be 
rtained,  the  other  factor  becomes  determinate,  and  consequently  the 
e  of  the  wages  determinable.  This,  however,  by  no  means  ends  the 
5ulty,  for  the  different  conditions  under  which  wage-earners  work 
Cerent  countries,  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per 
ly  difference  in  the  machinery  and  the  speeding  of  machinery,  dif- 
ice  in  the  kind  of  housing,  clothing,  and  food  which  supplies  the 
test  amount  of  comfort  under  the  varying  conditions  of  climate  and 
r  peculiarities  of  the  places  where  their  several  lots  are  cast,  so  com- 
^te  the  terms  of  this  factor  that  the  writers  referred  to  are  never  able 
rite  in  the  same  language.  The  confusion  is  not  less  real  because 
aently  it  is  not  x>erceived  that  the  language  is  not  the  same.  On 
contrary  a  much  more  perfect  synonomy  than  is  yet  within  reach  is 
led  to  reconcile  the  barbarous  voices  in  which  the  laborers  in  widely 
irated  countries  describe  what  satisfies  them  in  meat  and  drink, 
ling  and  shelter,  leisure  and  enjoyment.  So  it  comes  about  that 
ire  constantly  multiplying  oranges  by  apples,  and  never  cease  to 
Tel  over  which  kind  of  fruit  rewards  the  effort, 
has  been  said  that  the  ablest  commissary-general  who  ever  lived 
d  not  feed  London  for  a  day  ;  yet  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
ating  through  the  forces  of  individual  self-interest,  directed  by  no 
«rt'of  action,  but  following  the  rut  and  concentrated  in  their  final 
;t,  delivers  to  the  great  city  each  day  just  what  it  needs  of  corn 
meat  and  drink.  By  an  unerring  law  of  like  kind  the  laborer  who 
>le  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  sell  his  labor  in  the  market 
le  world,  sells  it  where  his  wit,  quickened  by  the  first  law  of  nature, 
1  him  he  can  get  most  for  it. 

seems  to  me  that  the  decision  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
I  people,  as  arrived  at  by  considering  their  action  through  long 
3ds  of  time,  and  by  a  comparison  of  their  action  in  different  periods 
nf&cient  length  to  remove  the  effect  of  transient  causes,  is  not  only 
best,  but  a  very  perfect  standard  by  which  to  determine  what  is 
for  those  who  render  the  decision. 

is  thus  that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  settled  throughout  the 
d,  which  prices  are  what  they  are,  and  not  what  we  might  compute 
they  ought  to  be  by  reckoning  the  value  of  the  elements  that  enter 
their  production. 

H.  Ex.  157 30 
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It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  what,  we  have  seen,  the  emi- 
graut  laborer  has  been  doing  with  himself,  and  to  come  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  he  has  eonie  to. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  law  of  emip^atioD 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  emigrants — notin  acconlance  with  the  state 
of  trade  in  the  countries  whence  the  emigration  proceeds,  bat  io  ac- 
conlance with  the  state  of  trade  and  of  the  labor  market  in  the  oooa- 
tries  to  which  it  is  destined.  We  have  seen  that  the  volume  of  euiiera- 
tion  rises  and  falls,  in  response  to  the  changes  of  condition  just  stated, 
with  singular  regularity ;  and  that  such  rise  and  fall  is  coinoideDt  in 
the  two  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  which  chiedr 
supi^ly  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  second  [)lace,  that  it  is  the  nnskilletl  lalwrert 
who  supply  the  chief  portion  of  emigration;  that  the  increasing  pre* 
ure  of  poi)ulation  seeks  to  relieve  it«elf  by  throwing  off  those  of  this  cli» 
who  ai-o  least  able,  within  the  limit  of  ability,  to  transport  themselw*. 
to  resist  the  intense  competition  which  results  from  such  pressure;  and 
that  these,  ol>eying  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  strike  a  balance  for 
themselves  between  competition  at  home  and  that  which  the  last  resort 
of  emigration  subjects  them  to  in  the  countries  to  which  they  might  emi- 
grate. We  have  seen,  in  the  thinl  place,  that  the  Unite<l  States,  di 
i-ectly  and  indirectly  through  Canada,  absorb  nearly  all  of  the  unskilled 
laborers  thrown  off  in  the  process  just  described;  and  that,  while  aD 
grades  of  lalwrers  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  duty  free,  only,  cr 
almost  only,  those  take  advantage  of  this  exemption  who  are  fnrtbert 
removed  by  want  of  skill  from  ability  to  work  in  the  industries  whicfc 
do  not  enjoy  a  like  exemption. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  j^lace,  that  as  soon  as  facility  of  transi: 
between  1840  and  1860  opened  the  way  to  relief  from  pressure  of  popa- 
lation,  the  British  and  the  Germans,  whose  po])ulation  rapidly  increaM 
instantly  availed  themselves  of  the  opi)ortunity  of  relief  thus  aflonlt^. 
by  increasing  their  ratios  of  emigration  at  a  bound — the  British  by  j«W 
per  cent.,  tli<*  Germans  by  <J0O  jut  cent. 

And  we  have  seen,  in  the  fifth  i>lace,  that  notwithstanding  l>oth  tbf 
pressure  of  population  and  the  facility  of  transit  for  ndief  of  suih  pre* 
sure  enormously  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Cierrnanv  V 
twt*en  l.Sf)0  and  1S80,  the  ratio  of  enngration  to  the  United  SMti*>^'* 
lK>pulation  fell  oil*  in  each  country  <luring  that  ])eriod;  but  thatiffrll 
oil*  L'3  per  cent,  in  the  United  King<lom  ami  only  t»  percent,  in  GrrmanT, 
notwithstan<ling  the  intensity  of  the  i)ressun»  became  greater  in  -1* 
former  country  than  in  the  latter. 

in  a  word,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have  not  presentni  tk 
same  attractions  to  the  class  that  lives  by  wages  since  ISliO  that  ibj 
did  before  tliat  time,  and  that  tlie  wage-earner  has  goveme<l  hiow 
acconlingly. 

In  harmony  with  tliese  facts  wi*  have  also  seen  that  during  the  |«** 
forty  years  tlic  wealth  of  th<*  peo])le  of  the  United  Kingdom  ba^vW-y 
inrn*asiMl,  and  tliat,  in  tin*  process,  that  portion  of  tln'  population  *t** 
livrs  by  tratles  and  professions  has  gotten  the  lion's  share  of  thr* 
creaso  :  tliat  of  this  fhiss  the  employetl  have  lM»en  **sptM'ial!v  l*B^ 
fiteil,  and  havr  ct  <i.stM|n<Mitly  advanced  to  a  degn»e  r>f  4'oniti>rl  r)rrtf 
kiinwn  by  them  l»efore:  ami  that  during  perituls  niiiiring  fnnii  t**- • 
t'orty  years,  antl  in  each  of  such  periods,  the  wage-earn«Ts  nf  thi**'"-''*'? 
have  pi'o;»:n*ssfd  in  everv  n»<i>iTt  bv  wiiich  the  moral,  intelliM'Tii.ii.*^* 
material  pn»Lcrrss  of  a  p»M»i»l»*  ran  be  gauged — in  abstention  ftniiMr.^ 
and  immorality;  in  inrnM>ing  thrift  an<l  decreasing pauiH?risiu;  i-* 
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ent  of  better  food,  housing,  and  clothing,  and  these  as  the  result 
er  wages ;  in  better  health  and  longer  life ;  and,  while  lighter 
ed  by  taxes  than  any  other  of  the  civilized  nations,  in  gaining 
^isnre  and  securing  a  greater  increase  of  the  benefits  of  diffused 
on  than  the  people  of  any  other  portion  of  the  world ;  and,  finally, 
ese  changes,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  place  in  greater  degree  in  the 
3Ster  district — which,  as  the  chief  center  of  industrial  develop* 
las  also  to  provide  for  the  greatest  increase  of  population  — thau 
'est  of  the  Kingdom. 

1  all  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  British  workingman  has 
lored  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  governs  all  other  such 
^tions,  nor  rebelled  against  his  own  interest  in  choosing  the  market 
labor.  With  such  precision,  indeed,  has  he  seemed  to  adjust  his 
ents  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  labor  market  as  to  suggest  that  he 
ed  by  a  price-current  like  his  more  learned  brother  in  commerce. 
»s  the  price-current  exists,  though  it  may  not  come  to  him  in  the 
;ed  form  which  serves  the  merchant  so  well, 
ng  Mr.  Gififen's  tables — which  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  indus- 
searcher  therein — is  one  which  has  been  continued  since  1848, 
g  the  amount,  so  far  as  ascertained,  of  money  remitted  by  settlers 
United  States  and  Canada  to  their  friends  in  this  country.  A 
ison  of  these  remittances  during  the  period  in  which  the  British 
gman  has  been  showing  an  increasing  aversion  to  the  United 
with  so  much  as  the  record  admits  of  of  the  period  which  seemed 
EM^tive  to  his  emigration,  would  appear  to  supply  such  a  price 
; ;  and  one  which,  it  will  be  seen,  singularly  confirms  the  cor- 
s  of  the  ruder  information  that  he  must  have  acted  upon. 

t  extracted  from  Mr.  Gjffen^B  Table  VII  and  XII  of  the  number  of  Britiah  subjects 
ting  from  the  United  Kinadom  to  the  United  States  and  British  North  America 
d5;{  {before  which  year  the  nationalities  were  not  distinguished)  to  1680;  of  the 
mount  remitted  by  settlers  in  those  two  countries  to  their  friends  in  the  United 
>m  in  each  year  and  in  certain  groups  of  yars^  and  of  the  amount  per  capita  in 
\ch  year  and  group  of  years — calculated  in  sterling  and  in  its  equiralent  in  United 
gold  coin,  , 


Yean. 


to  1880 


to  1870 


Amomit  remitted. 

Number 

1  of  emif^ranto. 

Total. 

Per  capita. 

£.t. 

d. 

222,731 

£1, 439, 000 

6    9 

$31  43 

189,306 

1. 730, 000 

9    2 

9 

44  45 

102,349  , 

837,000 

6  10 

7 

41  50 

106, 230 

951,000 

8  19 

0 

43  55 

rj2,  319 

593, 165 

4  17 

0 

23  59 

55,860 

472, 610 

8    0 

5 

39  03 

59,5<>5  : 

520,019 

8  14 

7 

42  47 

70, 6M  . 

534,476 

7  11 

2 

36  77 

929.004 

7, 113, 270 

7  13 

1 

37  24 

42,113 

374,061 

8  17 

— 
7 

42  1  » 

57,054  j 

360,578 

6    6 

5 

30  -; 

140, 193  ' 

383.286 

2  14 

7 

13  :' 

!            141,  536  , 

332,172 

2    7 

0 

11  4*. 

132,887 

481,  580 

3  12 

5 

17  CI 

141. 828 

498,  028 

3  10 

2 

17  cr 

138,211  , 

543,029 

3  18 

5 

19  08 

120,  822 

530,564 

4    7 

10 

21  ia 

167, 658  ! 

639,335 

3  16 

2  1 

18  53 

180,634  ^ 

727, 408 

4    0 

7 

19  60 

1, 262, 936 

4, 870, 041 

3  17 

0 

18  73 
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Statement  extracted  from  Mr.  Giffen^i  Table  VII  and  XII  of  the  number  of  Brititik  tmhftftB 
emigrating  from  the  UnitA  Kingdom  to  the  UniUd  State$t  ^c. — Continnni. 


I 


Yean. 


Number 
ofemigranta. 


Amooot  ranlttvd. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876. 

1877 

1878 « 

1879 

1880 

1871  to  1880 

1861  to  1880 


175, 742 

186.161 

lft5.775 

134,502 

03,490 

63,880 

53.201 

65.346 

100.758 

187,472 


Total. 


1.265,848 


2, 528, 284 


£702,488 
740.664 
724,040 
485.566 
854,356 
440.641 
667,564 
784.067 
855,631 

1,403.341 


7.176.358 


«.f.  ( 

1  1 

4  8 

4  0 

3  U 

8  IS 

3  15 

•  1 

7  0  10  1 

13  11 

• 

11 10 10 : 

7  16 

0 

7  0 

0 

5  18 

ft 

8n« 

17  M 

i:.'4 

»4I 
MS 

UN 
im 
r» 


r» 


12.048,800 


4  1ft    3 


I 


It  thas  appears  that  from  1853,  the  first  year  of  recorded  nationalities 
to  1860,  inclusive,  020,004  emigrants  to  the  United  States  and  Bridah 
North  America  sent  back  savings  auionnting  to  £7,113,270,  or  $d7J24pcr 
capita,  and  that  from  1861  to  1880,  inclusive,  2,528^284  emignint«  miiC 
back  savings  amounting  to  £12,046,300,  or  S24.17  |)er  capita.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  table  more  in  detail  would  tend  to  heighten  the  eoft- 
trast,  espe<;ially  when  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  between  the 
two  i)eriods  is  considered,  and  the  further  fact  that  whatever  inoompleto- 
ness  exists  in  the  records  would  be  constantly  diminishing  as  we  ap- 
proach the  present  time. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  conclusion  wooldsMi 
to  be  irresistible  that,  while  this  country  has  been  making  such  extn- 
ordinary  ])ro^n^8s  in  wealth  and  all  that  brings  contentment  in  life^ny 
own  ccxintry  has  been  standing  still  or  retrograding.  But  U|>on  torn- 
ing  to  the  statistics  of  the  Unjted  States  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  thst 
our  wealth  as  a  nation  has  enormously  increase<l  during  the  very'i»erioJ 
in  which  the  British  workinguian  has  L>een  showing  his  strange  avrnuoo 
to  us. 

Perhaps,  liow<»ver,  the  increase  of  wealth  has  not  been  an4iergiHDf 
<liffusion,  as  here  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  has  gone  intt 
other  hands  than  the  like  of  his.  His  conduct  and  Mr.  Giffeu*s  tabteft 
would  indicate  that  such  is  the  fa(;t. 

As  already  remarked,  such  information  has  been  collected  iu  thisi^ 
port  and  such  cominentH  nnule  upon  it  as  the  Department's  instractMM 
seemed  to  justify  or  require.     I  do  not  underHtand  that  I  am  called  opoi 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  Ciiuses  which  have  brought  abovtt 
state  of  atfairs  so  humiliating  to  our  pride  as  that  in  this  sc>  called  ari^ 
tocratic  country  wealth  is  measural)ly  passing  from  the  few  t«>  the  nMifv 
while  in  our  own  country,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century*,  a  mofw- 
nient  of  quite  a  contrary  kind  seems  to  have  Ikhju  oc<?urring.    That,  I 
assume,  will  be  the  care  of  those  who  give  attention  to  eeonomir  go**-  -. 
tions  with  a  view  to  affecting  legislation,  and  who,  following  the  ?;»:nl 
of  our  institutions,  concern  themselves  chieily  in  l>ehalf  of  the  laN>na( 
man. 

E.  J.  DALE. 

Co9nL 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Manchester,  Englaml,  December^  1886* 
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Note.— It  may  be  obsen'ed  that  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  Table  Vila,  page  —  of  thia 
report.  Mr.  Giffcn  calls  attention  to  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  these  records.  lu 
a  former  report  he  also  calle<l  attention  to  certain  deticiencies  that  would  render  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  ])articular  years  misleading,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  certain  amount  whicn  should  have  appeared  in  a  f^iven  year  wns  not  returned 
until  the  next,  &c. ;  but  error  from  this  source  is  avoided  by  the  aggregation  of  num- 
bers of  years,  and  the  measure  of  incompleteness,  as  already  exidained,  cannot  be 
variable  except  in  an  increasing  tendency  to  greater  fullness  as  the  present  time  is 
approaches!.  It  may  also  be  added  that  it  would  appear  from  this  table  that  the  em- 
]jg;rant8  have  sent  back  something  more  than  the  amount  which  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
InmaD  line,  informs  me  they  carry  away,  viz,  £5  (a1)out  ^25)  on  an  average. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAP  OF  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Upon  an  English  ordnance  map  circles  were  described  about  Manchester  and  the 
nei^boring  seats  of  United  States  consuls  in  radii  of  multiples  of  4  miles.  Where 
theTiines  orcircles  of  e<^ual  radii  met  between  Manchester  and  the  other  consulates 
the  bonndary  line  of  this  district  was  set  there.  The  result  was  a  map  that  conformed 
to  the  law  defining  the  ''  place  of  shipment,*'  and  was  almost  conterminous  with  this 
consular  district  as  it  has  existed  in  years  of  practice.  The  map  now  inclosed  was 
CODStmcted  from  the  map  just  described  by  adding  a  little  of  the  cotton  portion  of 
Yorkshire  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  wool  portion  of  Bradford,  as  in  trade  and  prac- 
tice would  be  required. 

Agein.*  Warrington  is  just  within  the  Manchester  boundary,  but  its  population  has 
BOtDeen  included  in  the  estimate  of  population  for  this,  district,  because  Liverpool  has 
long  been  the  market  town  of  Warrington,  and  there  Warrington's  invoices  are  cer- 
tified. 

NOTE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 

Previous  to  the  vear  1857  all  matrimonial  suits  came  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Bnt  ft  divorce  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  private  act  of  Pariiament,  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  obtaining  which  made  divorce  a  luxury  of  the  opulent.  By 
the  act  t20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  85,  there  was  established  a  civil  court,  entitled  the  court 
of  <livorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  since  absorbed  into  the  probate,  divorce,  and 
Admiralty  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  The  act  provi(les  that  a  petition  for 
dissolntion  of  marriage  may  be  lawfully  presented  to  this  court  by  the  husband  on 
the  fpronnd  that  his  wife  has  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  by  the  wife  on  the  ground  that 
her  nnsband  has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery,  bigamy  with  adultery,  rape,  un- 
natural crime,  or  of  adultery  coupled  either  with  such  cruelty  as  would  by  itself 
entitle  her  to  a  judicial  separation,  or  with  desertion  for  two  years  or  upwards.  If 
the  hosband  be  petitioner,  he  must,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  court  from  so 
doing,  make  the  alleged  adulterer  a  co-respondent.  The  petitioner,  whether  lius1»und 
or  wife,  must  prove  that  there  has  been  no  collit*}ion  on  his  or  her  part.  The  husband 
may,  in  a  i)etition  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  claim  damages  from  the  adulterer,  and 
the  court  has  power  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  damages  given  should  be  applied. 
It  may  also  order  the  adulterer  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  in  whole  or  in 
pftrt.  The  court  may  order  the  husband  to  provide  for  the  wife,  by  si'curiug  to  her 
cither  a  gross  sum  or  an  annual  allowance  or  monthly  or  weekly  payments,  and  may 
make  his  doing  so  a  condition  of  its  decree.  It  muy  also  make  such  orders  with  re.sx>ect 
to  the  custody  of  the  children  of  the  dissolved  marriage,  and  with  reference  to  any 
property  secured  bv  settlements  made  before  or  after  such  marriage,  as  it  may  think 
proper.  A  decree  for  a  divorce  is  always  in  the  lirst  instance  a  decree  nisiy  and  cannot 
DO  ma«le  absolute  until  three  months  have  elap!«ed  from  the  time  of  }>ron( Mincing  it. 
During  this  period  any  pers<m  is  at  liberty,  in  the  ])roper  manner,  to  show  cause  why 
it  should  not  be  made  absolute,  or  to  give  information  to  the  Qikm-u's  proctor  of  any 
fact  material  to  the  case.  The  Queen's  proctor  thus  informed,  and  having  reason  to 
•lupect  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  have  been  acting  in  crdlusiou,  may,  under  the 
direction  of  the  attorney-general  and  by  leave  of  the  court,  intervene  in  the  suit. 
The  parties,  or  either  of  them,  may  insist  on  having  the  contested  matters  of  fact 
tried  by  a  jury.  The  damages  to  lie  obtained  by  a  husband  mnst  always  be  assessed 
Vy  ft  jnry. 

PASSENGERS  ACTS. 

CbaP.  CXIX. — AK  AJT  to  amend  the  law  rebttin::  to  th«f  c>.irria:^e  of  pu8.>teDi;<>r8  by  flea.     Aucast 

14,  l^^>5. 

Wh»-rea»it  inexpedient  to  amend  "thei)as«*engersjiot,  l<v2":  He  it  therefore  enacted 
.Jy  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eousent  of  the 
^ftls  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
•'Id  by  tlie  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  On  the  Ist  day  of  October  next,  when  this  act  shall  commence  and  come  into 
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force,  ^'the  passengers  act,  1852/'  shall  be  repealed,  except  so  far  nn  the  sail] 
peals  any  former  act  or  enactment ;  and  except  as  to  existing  passage  broken^  1 
which  sl\al]  continue  in  force  as  uieutioucd  in  section  6d  orthis  act ;  and  exec 
any  ship  which  shall  have  cleared  out  from  any  colonial  port  under  the  said  i 
before  this  act  shall  have  come  into  ox»eration  in  such  colony ;  and  except  s 
may  be  necessary  for  snpportinc  or  continuing  any  proceeding  heretofore  t 
hereafter  to  be  taken  ui>on  any  bond  given  under  the  saidacr,  or  upon  any  oi! 
process ;  and  except  as  to  the  recovery  and  application  of  any  penalty  for  an.^ 
committed  against  the  said  act  before  the  commencement  of  this  act :  anj 
also  as  to  an  order  in  council  made  by  Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  b< 
council,  on  the  Kith  day  of  October,  IBo'i,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  givei 
iifty-tifth  section  of  the  said  act,  which  said  order  in  council  shall  remain 
until  altered  or  revoked  by  any  order  in  council  to  be  made  under  the  pruv 
this  act. 

II.  In  citing  this  act  in  other  acts  of  Pailiament,  or  in  any  instrument,  do 
or  proceeding,  it  shall  be  sufticient  to  use  the  expression  "Tlie  paMbengers  act 
and  in  anv  process  for  enforcing  the  remedies  or  penalties  gi%''eu  or  imposNl 
act  it  shah  be  sutlicient,  without  s]>ccifying  more  particularly  the  cause  of  co 
or  ofienb«',  to  refrr  b>  number,  according  to  the  copies  of  the  act  printed 
Quceu^s  printer,  to  the  section  or  sections  under  which  the  proceeding  is  tak 

III.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  following  words  and  expressions,  w 
they  occur,  shall  respectively  have  the  following  significations,  if  not  inco 
with  the  context  or  subject-matter  (that  is  to  say) :  Words  of  one  number  oi 
shall  import  both  nuuibers  and  all  genders  respectively :  the  expression  **  f 
esty '*  shall  iuclude  her  heirs  and  snccessorH;  tne  expression  "consular  office 
signify  and  include  HerMaJ€»8ty*sconsnl-general,consul,  and  vice-consul:  the 
sion  "United  Kingdom *' shall  siicnify  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  ih»»  i* 
(iueniHey,  Jersey,  Alilerney,  Sark,  Scilly,  and  Man;  the  expression  "North  A 
shall  signify  and  include  the  Bermudas  and  all  ports  antl  places  on  the  «»aste 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  in  the  islands  adjacent  (»r  near  thereto.  < 
Gulf  of  Mexico  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  the  expression  *•  West  Indie 
Kiguify  the  West  India  Inlands,  the  BahainaN,  Britii^h  Guiann,  and  llouduraft: 
pH'ssion  ''governor*' shall  signify  the  irtsi*!!  who  for  the  time  iM^ini;  shall 
fully  administering  the  governiiu'iit  of  any  British  colony  in  which  ue  DiA\ 
iug;  the  ex])ression  "statute  adult "  shall  signify  any  i>ers<m  €if  the  age  of 
years  or  upwards,  or  two  per!jr)iis  between  the  ages  of  one  and  twflve  ya 
expH'ssinn  "passage**  shall  include  all  passages  except  cabin  pasHacffi;  I'hr 
sion  "passengers"  shall  include  all  passengers  except  cabin  pansenger*. and 
laborers  under  indenture  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  rttinpany, and  tlH'ir  faruilit<. <■« 
in  ships  the  j»roperty  of  or  chartered  by  the  saiil  company;  and  no  ]ifr«M»n*  » 
de«»ni<Ml  cabin  passengers  nnb'ss  tli**  spac«*  alb»tted  to  tln*ir  exclusive  n?**-  >ha; 
the  pro])ortion  of  at  b'ast  'M)  clear  Nnpeilicial  feet  to  each  statute  adult,  ii<i| 
they  shall  Ik"*  nn'ssi'<l  thrnn;;hon'  the  vn\age  at  the  sann*  table witli  the  ui.iMti 
otficer  of  the  ship,  nor  unless  the  fare  contracted  to  b»»  paid  by  them  rr*j« 
shall  be  in  the  i)roportion  of  at  least  I^Ok.  for  every  week  of  the  length  nf  ihi- 
as  conipnte<I  under  the  jirovisions  of  this  act  for  sailing  vessidn  prm-re^lin^  f 
United  Kingdom  to  any  place  south  of  the  ei|uator,  and  of  twenty  shinniicnf 
vessels  proceeding  to  any  jilace  north  of  the  equator,  nor  unless  they  shall  La 
furnished  with  a  duly  signed  contract  ticket  according;  t<i  the  fnnu  in  fM-bnl 
of  this  act;  the  expreNsion  "  upper  passeiij:er  deck"  shall  signify  au<l  inr'udetl 
immediately  beneath  the  u]»per  deck,  or  t!ie  poop  or  round-hous**  and  dcck-l:<»ni 
the  nnml>er  of  jiasM'nj^ers  and  cabin  i»asM'n;;crs  carried  in  such  {XHip,  rtMiud*L( 
4leck-honM>  shall  exccfd  one-third  of  tin*  total  number  of  pass4-ngfr  which  »u 
can  lawUiUy  carry  on  the  deck  iH*xt  below  :  the  expression  "  h»w«T  pavM-ngrr 
thedc<k  next  beneath  the  npp^^r  pass<*ngi'rd<'ck,  not  bring  an  orlop  d(*rk  ;  tb»- 
si<Mi  "ship''  shall  signify  any  d«'scription  of  sea-^oin;:  vi'««!>»*l,  whether  BriJi*!: 
eijjn :  the  expression  "passtMi^er  ship"  shall  si;;nify  eveiy  des4*npti.»n  of  •ai 
ejirrying  upon  any  vovaue  to  whirh  thi'  |»ro\  ision-*  of  this  act  ?»hali  rxit  n«I  n:.'i 
thirty  pa s«-rni;i*rs.  (»r  a  j;r«'atei  nnniber  of  pasMMi^t-rs  than  in  thi*  prtiporT:«':> 
^latul♦•  adnlr  to  r\riy  .'»•>  Ions  of*  tlw  re^isti-red  tonnage  of  snrh  sbi|»  if  pn*;^- 
sail'^,  or  of  one  siatut*-  ailult  to  every  *jri  t«)ns  if  projH-lInl  hy  Mt«-api :  th«t\i' 
"  nia»t«r"  shall  si;:nity  the  p«is<Mi  who  shall  \tv  boiiu'  tm  the  sliip\  ar,  j.  if*a»  :i 
or  who.  Dther  than  a  jiilot.  shall  for  the  time  bcir;;  be  in  ehnr;;e  «ir  i-itiun.jr  ':  > 
snrh  .ship  »»r  "pjssrii^er  shii»";  and  thf  expn-ssiitn  *'«*niigiani  run:.tr'*  -l:ji!  • 
evtry  piTM>n  otlnT  than  a  licmsrd  pa^'sag**  broki-r  or  hss  hintn  fi*U  sal.ir.fd  .  i  :' 
wiMi'M  •»riv  ]>oit  «T  ]»!:if«*  «<l's!iit»|»iiiix.  or  within  .'»  niiles  of  t  lu*out»T  b.»",Tii!ti:  -*:: 
tor  hue  or  reward,  or  the  rxpiTtatiot-  il  »*r««it',  shall  dirvctly  oi  ii.iliri*:  \  •■ 
Nolicit.  inSlii<-:M-e.  or  ircMiiui.riiil  aii\  inti:i']:i;:  ^migrant  to  or  on  bfl<al!  <•!  1::^  - 
broker,  nwmi,  cliaiii  i«r.  «n  niasti  r  of  ;i  sj.iji.  lodging  honst*  or  ta\ir..  4t  >1  .  • 
nioney-chang<*r,  or  other  deader  or  chapman,  for  any  purpose  con  necTf«l  w  il.  t*- 
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ftratiocs  or  arrangements  for  a  passage,  or  shall  jri  vc  or  pretend  to  give  to  8urh  iutend- 
Idk  emifnrant  any  intonuariou  or  assistance  in  any  way  relating  to  emigration. 

iV.  This  act  bliall  extend  to  every  '*  passenger  sbip  "  proceeding  on  any  voyage  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  out  ot  Europe,  and  not  being  witbin  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  on  every  colonial  voyage  ns  benMnat'ter  described,  and,  in  the  i»ar- 
ticulars  mentioned  or  referred  to  ii.  .s«'ctiouy  100, 101  aud  IW.toevery  shipbringingpas- 
lengen*  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  anyplace  out  <>t  Europe  and  not  bfiug  wirhiu 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but  bb;ill  not  extend  to  any  of  Hei  Majesty's  sbii>s  of  war, 
aor  to  any  khips  in  the  seiviee  uf  the  eouimissiouers  for  executing  the  otlice  of  lord 
high  admiral  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  to  any  ship  of  war  or  transport  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  East  India  Companv,  nor  to  any  steam  vessel  regularly  employed  in  the 
ronveyauce  of  <the  public  mails  under  an  existing  contract  with  the  Government  of 
the  Ptate  or  colony  to  which  such  steam  vessel  may  belong,  provided  the  master 
Lbereoi  shall,  on  demand,  ])roduce  to  the  emigration  o&cer  at  the  i)ort  of  clearance  or 
port  of  departure  a  certificate  of  exemption,  m  the  form  given  in  schedule  (A)  hereto 
uinexed,  under  hand  of  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  some 
>er80D  deputed  by  him  for  the  puri>ose,  or  in  the  case  of  a  colony,  under  the  hand  of 
:be  governor  thereof,  or  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  state,  under  the  liand  of  the  postmas- 
«r-geDeral  or  other  competent  Government  officer  whose  signature  shall  beaathen- 
icatecl  by  the  signature  ol  a  British  consular  officer  in  such  foreign  state. 

V.  8uch  certilicate  of  exemption  shall  be  issuable  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
lothorized  to  grant  the  same  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
lie  period  s)>ecified  therein,  unless  sooner  revoked,  or  unless  the  vessel  tor  which  it 
liall  have  been  issued  shall  sooner  cease  to  be  employed  in  carrying  the  public  mails; 
ind  if  any  person  shall  make  or  attempt  to  make  any  fraudulent  use  of  any  such  cer- 
Iticate,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  alter,  or  erase  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
ball  nseor  attempt  to  use  any  spurious  or  fraudulent  certificate,  the  perscm  so  ofi'end- 
cg,  and  every  )ierson  aiding  andal>etting  in  such  oHense,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
lOt  exceeding  £500  sterling,  and  the  vessel  for  which  the  exemption  is  claimed  shall 
M>r  be  cleared  out  until  all  the  recjuirements  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with. 

VI.  And  whereas  by  a  warrant  under  Her  Majesty's  sign  manual,  bearing  date  on 
be  27th  day  of  November,  1847,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  certain  persons 
herein  named  under  the  style  of  *Mhe  colonial  land  and  emigration  commissioners, '' 
o  be,  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
ale  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  aud  for  superintend- 
Off  the  emigration  of  the  poorer  classes  oi  Iler  Majesty'^  subjects  to  such  colonies; 
ina  whereas  it  is  ixi>edient  that  suth  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  carry 
hid  act  into  execution :  Be  it  therefore  ena<;ted,  that  the  said  commissioners,  and 
heir  successors  for  the  time  being,  shall  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  carry  this 
iCt  into  execution  ;  and  that  for  all  legal  and  other  purposes  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
»eficiibe  such  commissioners  by  the  style  of  **the  emigration  commissioners." 

VII.  The  said  emigration  commia^ioners  for  the  time  being  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
he  name  of  their  secretary,  or  oi  any  one  of  such  commissioners  fur  the  time  being, 
kcd  legal  or  eijuitable  ])roceedings  taken  by  or  against  the  said  commissioners  in  the 
tame  of  any  one  of  th<*m  or  ol  their  secretary  shall  not  abate  nor  be  discontinued  by 
he  death  or  removal  of  such  secretary  or  commissioner,  but  the  secretary  for  the  time 
»eiii^,  or  any  one  ot  such  connnissioners.  shall  always  be  deemed  to  be  the  ])laintifl* 
ir  defendant  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  any  such  j»roceeding» :  ProrUUO  ahcajis.  That  the 
aid  commissi* mers  and  their  s<-"cretary,  and  the  emigration  oliicers  hereinafter  men- 
looed  respectively,  shall  in  no  case  be  )»ersonally  liable,  nor  shall  the  private  estate 
md  eflect?  of  any  of  them  be  liable,  for  the  payment  of  any  moneys  or  costs  or  other- 
rirte  in  resiwct  of  any  contract  niati<'  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by  theuj  or  any  of 
hem,  or  in  resjiect  of  any  legal  or  cJiuitable  proceedings  tak«rn  against  tlnMU  or  any 
if  them,  or  for  acy  act,  deed,  or  matter  done  or  execut^*d  by  them  or  any  of  them  in 
heir  or  his  official  capacity  and  on  the  public  service. 

VIII.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Siiid  commissioners,  acting  under  the  sanction  of 
*ne  of  Her  Majestv's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  Iler  Majesty's  possessions 
ibroad  the  respective  governors  thereof,  may  from  time  to  tin)e  appoint,  aud  the  said 
romri:'*** loners  and  governors  may  at  pleasnre  from  time  to  time  leniove,  such  emi- 
l^atioc  officers  and  assistant  emigration  olricers  as  the.  may  respectively  think  nec- 
^a»l^>^  for  the  ]>urpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  execution,  uuderthe  direction  of  the 
kaitl  commiiisiouers  or  governors,  a**  the  case  may  be:  Providid,  nirertheless.  That  all 
existing  appointments  of  emniijrration  officers  or  inniiigration  agents  and  of  their  as- 
tAStaDttf,  as  Well  in  the  United  Kini:«loni  as  in  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abro.d,  shall 
soDtinue  in  force  under  this  act  until  duly  revoked. 

IX.  All  powers,  functions,  and  duties  to  be  exercised  or  performed  by  .any  such  emi- 
pration  officer  maj'  be  exercised  and  performed  respectively  b>  his  assistant,  or,  at 
kiliy  port  where  there  shall  be  no  such  emigration  otlicer  or  an-sistaut,  or  in  their  ab- 
•Qiice,  by  the  chief  officer  of  customs  for  the  time  being  at  such  i>ort. 
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i  X.  The  master  of  every  ship,  whether  a  **  passenger  ship"  or  otherwiM».  uitilc  v 
iDteD(le<l  for  the  carriage  of  passeugerfl,  or  which  shall  carry  passengers  aimn  alt 
voyage  to  which  this  act  extends,  shall  aflbnl  to  sach  emigration  officer  oa  atoivM.ti 
at  any  iK>rt  or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  andjn  the  case  of  British  shipsb  ri> 
Her  M^esty's  consular  officer  at  any  foreign  jiort  or  place  at  which  such  ship  tihAll 
be  or  arrive,  every  facility  for  inspecting  such  shi^),  and  for  communicating  with  th^ 
paAsengers,  and  for  nsoertaining  that  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  a*  xhc  same 
may  be  applicable  to  such  ships,  have  been  duly  complied  with  ;  the  master  of  snr 
ship  who  shall  omit  or  fail  to  comply  with  anyof  the  requiremouts  of  this  S(-ct:oa 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £r>(). 

XI.  No  ship  fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  as  a  **  passenger  Ahin" 
shall  clear  ont  or  proceed  to  sea  until  the  master  then*of  shall  have  obtained  fromthf 
emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance  a  certiticate  of  clearaucf  nnder  hi*  haad 
that  all  the  requirements  of  this  act,  ko  far  as  the  same  can  be  complied  witb.bf- 
fore  the  departure  of  such  shij>,  have  been  duly  complied  with,  and  that  sneb  ^faip 
is,  in  his  opinion,  seaworthy,  m  safe  trim,  and  \u  all  respects  tit  for  her  intend*^  voy- 
age, and  that  her  passengers  and  crew  an^  in  a  tit  state  to  proce^Ml,  nur  until  tb* 
master  shall  have  joine<l  in  executing  such  bond  to  the  Cniwn  as  re<(Uirvd  by  tbe 
sixty-third  section  of  this  act :  Proridtdf  That  if  such  emigration  officer  ikbaU  nrfcis 
to  grant  such  certiticate,  and  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such,  ship  shall  appeal  is 
writing  to  the  emigration  commissioners,  such  commissioners  shall  ap]M)int  mut  rr* 
other  emigration  officers,  or  any  two  competent  persons,  at  the  exi»ense  of  the  appti- 
lant,  to  examine  iuto  the  matter,  and  if  the  ]>ersons  so  api>ointed  Hhall  Kr*nt  s  ct^ 
tificate  under  their  joint  hands  to  the  purport  hereinbt'forc  reiiuire«U  sncb  certificate 
shall  be  held  to  be  of  the  same  effect  as  it  granted  by  the  emigration  officer  of  ibe 
port  of  clearance. 

XII.  If  any  *' passenger  ship  "  shall  clear  out  <ir  pntceed  to  sea  withmit  the  oiaster't 
having  tirst  obtained  such  certiticate  of  clearance,  <ir  without  his  having  joiDcul  '.a 
executing  such  bond,  as  by  this  act  is  requirei'i,  or  if  such  ship  after  having  uiM 
shall  put  into  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  damaged  state,  aud^hsU 
put  to  s*'a  again  without  the  master  having  tirst  obtained  such  certificate  of  clear- 
ance as  retjuired  by  section  TiO  of  this  act,  such  ship  shall  l>e  forfeited  to  the  n«e  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  customs,  if  found,  wiihin  two  lean 
from  the  commission  of  the  oD'ense,  in  any  ])ort  or  plaee  in  Her  Majesty's  floiiiin:oftr: 
and  such  ship  shall  thereupon  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  if* she  ha«l  lv»a 
seized  as  forfeited  under  any  of  the  laws  n'latiug  to  the  cnstoms  for  an  nrtenw  :a- 
curring  forfeiture  under  th<;s<'  laws. 

XIII.  No  ship  shall  carry  passengers  or  cabin  pa»*sengers  on  mort*  than  two  il^k» 
Provided^  That  cabin  passei>;;ors  in  a  priJporiion  not  exetHMlinu  une  cabin  p:i*«rr.j»'r 
for  every  1«M)  tons  ot  tn«' ship'»  regiHt»»r«'d  tonnage,  or  siek  perilous  p1a<-id  in  »L  — 
pital,  as  liereiiiafttT  provide/l.  may  be  carried  in  a  po<»p  nr  deck-ln^iiJ*i',  ri:jtu  iTL«Tj'>i- 
iug  that  ]>assfni:ers  an*  earri»'«l  nn  two  otli«'r  deek.s,  and  if  paRs«*nirer*  arr  « arr.i^i 
under  the  pmip  or  in  any  roiiiid- house  or  diM'k-hon>«*.  sueh  poop.  ronnd-hiYiiBn*.  or>'>><ik- 
hoiis*^  sliall  be  properly  built  ami  se<ur«Ml  to  tin*  >atistaetion  of  tin*  enii;;ratiur:  i-:^-  •■: 
at  the  port  of  elearaiice:  tor  any  breach  of  this  enaetnient  the  matter  of  tL*-  •:  "» 
shall  for  eaeh  otl'eiice  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  JL'.hki  nor  lesn  ihan  iJ*' 

XIV.  For  deterniiniiii;  the  nnniber  of  pa-senijer*  t»»  Im?  rarrietl  in  any  ••pivkr*j^ 
ship"  the  following  rules  hhall  be  observeil : 

1 1)  No  nhip  j)ropi*lle<l  by  sails  <inly  shall  carry  a  i:n'ater  nuinlkpr  of  penutn*  > 
eluding  every  individual  on  boanl/than  in  the  ])r4tportion  f>f  one  »ta'iT# 
adult  to  every  2  i«»nsof  her  leiristered  ti»nnage. 

i\i)  No  ship  shall  earrv  under  th"  pooji,  or  in  the  round-houi^e  or  tle«'k-ho'.:9^. -t 
«.ni  the  '*  upper  pa"'>eni:er  deeU,"  a  greater  number  •)f  pa-^senijers  than  id  ti^ 
proportion  (d*  one  statute  adult  t«»  ev«*rv  l."i  elear  NiijM-rticial  fi-et  of  d-^k  »^* 
lotted  to  tht'ir  iiM*. 

(3)  No  sliip  shall  earrv  on  her  lower  |»assen;:er  deek  a  gn-ater  nuinlier  i»f  pa*»> 
gers  than  in  the  pro]iortion  <»f  om-  statute  :idnlt  to  evi-ry  1-  clear  ii'i|»«-r:'..il 
feet  of  deek  allotted  to  their  um- :  Proiuhd.  n*  nrthtlf^f.  That  if  the  b»:i2t 
betwei-ii  -^ueli  lo\v»'r  ]»a<MTii^er  fleek  and  till-  deek  immediately  alMiVf  it  *}a- 
be  lesM  tlian  7  feet,  or  if  the  apertures  (exelnsive  I'f  snle  siiittltf*  •  tfcr  't^ 
wlii<-li  li^hr  aitd  air '^hall  be  admitted  toiietlKT  to  the  I«»wcr  pa*M«-n^-r  •.'*k 
-liall  bi'  le>s  ill  -iizethan  in  the  piopitrtion  of :»  si|ii:iri<  fe«-i  toevrry  !■■  ^i>?- 
ticial  l««-t  of  tlie  lowiT  passeni»«-r  ile«  K,  no  L'leater  nuni'ii  r  itf  pa«s«-ii;:t  p>*Liii 
be  carried  oil  •«iieh  tleck  than  in  the  pro|iiirt!<»n  of  one  »t:it'itt'  ndu't  t«'^«*^ 

-'»  i'lear  >1l]»eTlicial   feet   lheret»f. 

(1'  No  .-hip,  wliai«'ver  be  lier  toniiaire  or  snperticial  npaee  of  **  pa •«<«•■  n^crr  iirri«' 
"hail  cairy  a  ;ire;iter  iiiniilHr  ot'  p:i-Nei::;ers  on  thi*  «h«i'.i*  than  in  th**  pr>*- 
tiiin  of  oi.i'  statMte  ;nlMlt  t")  eM-ry.'i  •^nin-rlirial  t\'t-r.  clear,  tor  eXf-rc**.  «■  'i* 
npp'-r  <lerk  or  ]ioi»ji.  or  ilf  sei-nn-d  ;i!i»i  titted  on  tlif  t";»  with  a  ra:''«* 
Hiiard  To  th"  »«ati>l';Mtio:i  nf  tin-  emi^^ration  otlicer  at  the  pitrt  t»f  t-.f^rt-''*^ 
on  anv  n»und-l;ous»M)r  ileck-liouse. 
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(5)  lu  the  measnremeut  of  the  pa 8»euger  decks,  ]K)op,  roniid-bonse,  ordeck-hoiis  ■. 
the  space  lor  the  hospital  and  that  occupied  by  such  portion  of  the  persoual 
luggage  of  the  passencers  as  the  emigration  officer  may  permit  to  be  carried 
there  shall  be  incloded. 
If  there  shall  bo  on  board  of  any  ship  at  or  after  the  time  of  clearance  a  greater  num- 
ber, either  of  persons  or  passengers  (except  by  births  at  sea)  than  in  the  proportions 
respectively  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  l>e  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £5  sterling  for  each  passenger  or  person  con- 
stituting such  excess. 

XV.  Vrotidtd^  neverthfUsi^  That  nothing  in  thisact  contained  shall  extend  to  re]>eal 
or  vary  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holdeu  in  the  sixteenth  and  scven- 
teenth  ^-ears  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  84,  intituled,  An  act  to 
amend  the  passengers  act,  18.V2,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  passages  of  natives  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  and  also  passages  between  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  certain  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

XVI.  The  master  of  every  ship,  whether  a  **  passenger  ship  "  or  otherwise,  carryiujc 
pAwengers  on  any  voyage  to  which  this  act  extends,  shall,  before  demanding  a  clear- 
ance fbr  such  ship,  sign  two  lists,  made  cmt  according  to  the  form  contained  in 
achedole  (B)  hereto  annexed,  correctly  setting  forth  in  the  manner  therein  directed 
the  name  and  other  particulars  of  the  ship,  and  of  every  passenger  on  boanl  tlienMif, 
and  the  said  lists,  when  countersigned  by  the  emigration  otHcer,  where  there  is<me 
at  the  port,  shall  bo  delivered  bv  the  master  to  the  officer  of  the  customs  from  whom 
a  clearance  of  the  said  ship  shall  be  demanded,  and  such  officer  shall  thereupon  alHO 
countersign  and  return  to  the  suid  master  one  of  such  list,  hereinafter  called  ^*tho 
masters  list"  ;  and  the  said  master  shall  note  in  writinjo;  on  such  last-mentioned  list. 
and  on  any  additional  lists  to  be  made  out  as  next  hereinafter  i>rovided,  the  date  and 
•nppoaed  cause  of  death  of  any  paHs<'nger  who  may  die,  and  the  date  of  birth  and  sex 
of  any  child  who  may  be  bom' on  the  voyage,  and  shall  exhibit  such  last-mentioned 
list,  with  any  additions  which  may  Iromtinie  to  time  be  made  thereto,  as  hereinattei 
directed,  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  any  port  or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  posses- 
sions, or  to  Her  Majesty's  consnhir  officer  at  any  foreign  port  at  which  the  said  p<is- 
•engcrs  or  any  of  tuem  shall  be  landed,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  with  such  chief 
officer  of  customs  or  such  consular  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  final  port  or]>la('e 
of  discharge,  and  such  officer  of  customs  or  consular  officer  shall  thereupon  forthwith 
transmit  the  particulars  respecting  any  passenger  who  may  die.  or  of  uuy  child  who 
may  be  born  on  the  voyage,  to  the  reglfttrar-gen»:ral  of  biiths.  deaths,  and  marriajres 
in  England,  who  shall  file  the  same,  and  enter  a  copy  ther<*of  under  his  hand,  in  the 
**  marine  register  hook,"  whirh  entry  shall  be  dealt  with  and  bvof  \\\v  same  value  as 
evidence  a9an.\  other  entry  made  in  such  book  under  the  itrovisions  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  jears  of  the  rei«;n  of  her 
present  3Iajesty,  intituled,  An  act  for  registerinjj  births,  deaths,  and  inarria^ies  in 
England.  In  case  of  non-compliance,  with  any  of  the  re(piirements  of  this  section  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  or  if  such  lists  shall  be  willfully  false,  the  master  shall  for 
each  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £luO  nor  loss  than  £5sterlin;^. 

XVII.  If  at  any  time  after  such  lists  shall  have  been  si;jned  and  delivered  as  aforesaid 
any  additional  pas.-enger  shall  be  taken  on  board,  in  every  r^iich  case  the  master  shall, 
acconling  to  the  form  aforesfaid,  add  to  **lhe  masters  list"  the  names  and  other 
particulars  of  every  such  additional  passen^rcr,  and  shall  also  t»ij^n  a  se]>araTe  list, 
made  out  according  to  the  foim  aforesaid,  containin<^  the  names  and  other  particulars 
of  every  such  additional  passenjLcer.  and  such  last-mentioned  list,  when  conntersijrned 
by  th»'  emigration  officer,  where  there  is  one  :ir  the  port,  f*liall.  toijether  with  *'tho 
matfter's  list  "  to  which  such  addition  shall  have  bei'u  made,  be  delivered  to  the  cliiet 
officer  uf  customs  as  aforesaid,  and  thereupon  such  otlieer  shall  countersign  *•  the 
mast^-r's  list,"  and  shall  n/turu  the  samt.^  to  the  said  master,  and  shall  retain  the 
separate  list,  and  so  on  in  like  manner  whenever  any  additional  pass-'nirer  or  pasn-n- 
gers  may  be  taken  on  board  ;  or  if  no  otlicer  of  customs  ^hall  be  stationed  at  th»^  port 
or  place  where  such  additional  pa«S(rn>:eror  i)assen«;ers  may  bo  taken  i»n  board,  ihe 
•aid  lists  shall  be  delivered  to  the  odicor  of  customs  at  the  next  in»rt  or  place  at  whieh 
•ich  ve?*sel  shall  touch  or  arrive  and  wh«*re  any  such  otlicer  shall  bt*  stationed,  to  lie 
dealt  with  as  hen-inbefore  mentiono<l :  Provided,  that  when  any  additional  pasM.'ni:ors 
ihall  be  taken  on  board  the  master  shall  obtain  a  fresh  ^rortitieati?  from  the  en:i;:ration 
Officer  of  the  i»ort  that  all  the  requirements  of  this  act  have  been  duly  complied  with 
before  the  ship  shall  proceed  to  si*a :  In  case  of  non-«.'t>:njdiance  with  any  of  the  re- 
<lQirements  of  this  section,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  for  each  otiense  be  liable  to 
•  penalty  not  exceeding  £5(»  nor  less  than  £.')  sterlin;:. 

XVIII.  If  any  i)er8on  shall  bo  found  on  board  any  passen^iT  ship  with  intent  to 
obtain  A  l^assage  therein  without  the  cous«.*nt  of  the  own«T,  eliartorer,  or  master 
thenof,  sach  [M'rson,  and  every  por-^on  aiding  ami  abetting  him  in  such  fraudulent 
•Utent,  shall  respectively  be  liable  to  a  ]>en:ilty  not  exceeding  £.'».  and  in  default  of 
Payment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hanl  labor,  for  a  period  not  exceeiliug 
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throe  calendar  months:  nnd  sach  i)erson  so  fmiud  on  hoanl  may  1>e  taken  liefm 
jnntice  of  the  peace,  without  warrant,  and  such  jufttice  may  sninmarily  bejir  tb« 
and  on  proof  of  the  oft'ense  convict  such  offender  as  aloresaid. 

XIX.  No  **  nasbenger  ship  '*  shall  clear  out  or  ]>rococd  to  sea  auleas  8be  ahali 
been  surveyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  emip:ration  otlirer  at  the  port  of  cl«4 
hut  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  charterer  thereof,  by  two  or  more  competei 
veyors  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  emigration  commissioners  for  each  port  at 
there  may  be  an  emigration  otlicor,  and  for  (»ther  ports  by  the  comniiiwiouen  c 
toms,  nor  nnb'ss  it  shall  be  report c<l  by  such  surveyors  that  such  *•  passeugrr 
is  in  their  opinion  seawoithy,  and  lit  for  her  intended  voyage.  The  surrey  si 
made  l»efore  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  taken  on  board,  exre^)t  so  much  as  way  I 
essary  for  ballasting  the  8hi]>.  and  such  portion  of  cargo  if  laden  on  board  si 
shifted,  if  required  by  the  emigration  officer  or  surveyors,  sf>  us  to  rx|N>se  tc 
successively  every  part  of  the  frame  of  the  ship.  In  case  of  nou-coinpliauce  vi 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  tht*  ownc^r,  charterer,  or  master  «>f  the  abip.< 
of  them,  shall  for  each  otVcnse  be  liable  to  u  iK'Uulty  not  exci-ediug  £V 
less  than  £.'>  sterling:  Provided  alurayn^  That  in  caM*  any  **  passtniji^er  f^bip" 
be  reported  by  any  such  surveyors  not  to  Ik*  seaworthy,  or  not  tit  for  her  ■ 
tendt^d  voyage,  the' owner  or  charten»r,  if  he  shall  think  tit,  may  requirt.»,  by  m 
under  his  bund,  the  emigration  officer,  or  m  his  absence  the  chief  oitirer  «if*ca 
to  appoint  three  other  competent  surveyors,  of  whom  two  at  least  shall  Ik*  sliipwi 
to  survey  the  said  shi]>,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  owner  or  charT«'rfr ;  ami  tl 
officer  shall  thereupcm  appoint  such  surveyors,  who  shall  survey  tlu*  said  sbip. 
they  sliall,  by  an  unanimous  report  un<ler  their  bauds  (but  not  otherwJMr ),  <! 
the  said  ship  to  be  seaworthy,  and  fit  for  her  intended  voyage,  tbe  ciaid  »bif 
then,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  seaworthy  for  such  voyage. 

XX.  In  every  **  passenger  ship  **  the  beams  supporting  the  **  ]»asAeiigfrdtTk«' 
form  partof  the  pennanent  structure  of  the  ship :  They  shall  l>eof  adrqnat**  ati 
in  the  judgment  of  the  emigration  officer  at  tht>  port  of  cloaranee.  and  Hball  W 
s**pure(l  to  the  ship  to  his  siitisfaction.  The  *'pas*«euger  decks**  shall  hv  at  lei 
inch  and  a  half  in  thicknchs,  and  shall  be  laid  and  tirmly  fastened  npon  tbe  bean 
tinuoiisly  from  sidt*  to  side  of  the  compartment  in  whirh  tbe  pass<*ngfr«t  arp  W 
The  height  bt'tween  that  part  of  any  deck  on  which  ])assengvrs  are  carrie<l  ai 
deck  innnediately  above  it  shall  not  be  less  than  (>  ftH't.  In  cani*  of  n«iu-ciiiup 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the  owner.  chartt»r*»r,  or  iiiai«ter 
ship,  or  any  of  them,  shall  for  each  otlense  be  liable  to  a  ])enalty  not  excetKiin 
nor  h»sH  than  £5  sterling. 

XXI.  There  shall  not  Im»  more  than  two  tiers  of  biTtlis  on  any  one  ilerk  i 
**  pnss^'uger  ship."  and  the  interval  between  tin  lloorof  tin*  berths  and  tbfdri 
mediately  beneath  theiii  shall  not  hele.sstiian  I'liiirhes,  north**  interval  lH-twe<-! 
tier  «»f  berths  and  between  the  ni>]>i>iino>«t  tier  an<l  the  d«*i'k  above  it  le-»-*  than 
<»  inehes.  Tin*  berthn  shall  be  seenn-ly  <"oiisnneted.  an«l  ot'dim<'n<>ions  nut  b-**  i 
feet  in  ltr!igth  and  1-^  in<-Iies  in  width  t'or4S'ieli  statnt<' ailnlt.  and  shall  bt-  «nibci 
nnnilMT  for  the  proper  aecoinniodation  of  all  th<*  ])ass<'nger'«  I'ontaineil  i<i  ihi-  ! 
]»as»»engi'rs  liereinlu-tbre  r«'«jnin'd  to  be  di'livi-re*!  liy  tin*  master  of  ihi-  ship.  N 
of  any  berth  shall  b«'  plni'e<l  within  1>  in»ln'*i  «»1"  an>  \vat«T-rb»'*ft  ori'<'ieil  in  il 
tween-derks.  In  ease  ot' non-eoniplianee  with  any  of  the  reqnireine*  t<  of  Thi«>^ 
the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  ot"  tin-  ship,  or  any  ot'  th«  n»,  !»hall  for  i-.n  h  **f.vi 
liable  to  a  p«'nalty  n»»l  exeei'<linjx  £.'•<'  nor  le>s  than  .L*'»  >t«  rlini;. 

XXII.  In  every  *•  passi-iiirer  sliiji"  all  tlie  male  j>aNM*n;;«T"»  i>t'  tli#»  aiji' i»t'  d*: 
years  an<1  npwanls  who  shall  not  iMM-npv  biTths  with  tln-ir  wive*  nball.  !•»  ih- 
faction  of  the  emiirration  otlieer  at  tin*  jmrr  of  eh"aran«<'.  b*'  berth*  d  m  the  t'-n 
of  the  ship,  in  a  eompartnit-nt  divided  otf  from  the  ^paei*  a]ipr<tpriateii  th  ih" 
l»ahs«'n^ers  by  a  snbstantial  and  well-sernr«*d  biilkhead.  without  opiM;j;i:;  inti^oi 
innnieation  with  an>  adjoinin:;  ])as>en;:er  berth,  or  in  M-parat'*  n»  »rn-  if  tl  •  •'' 
lifted  will!  inelo-M'd  berths.  Not  more  than  oih'  pasM-n^*  i.  iinli**>H  bn^band  am! 
or  fiMiiah's,  or  ehildii'ii  nmler  twelve  years  of  a;:e,  shall  br  plaeed  in  or  «h«m: 
saim*  berth.  In  ease  nf  non-eompliani-e  with  any  of  th--  reipiiremi'nt-.  *if  th>* 
th»'  owner,  eharterer.  or  ina-trr  of  the  ship,  or  any  i»f  tliem.  >ball  for  eaib  ^>"^ : 
li.'ibleto  a  penalty  not  e\etMdin;j:  C'><'  nor  les-»  than  C'*  sterling. 

XXIII.  Nob»rth*i  in  a   •*  pa'»s«ng«r  ship.'*  ot-enpieil  by  pa-srniriM>  dnnii::.'!  » 
shall  be  taken  ilown  nnlil  forty-eii/ht  htMirsat'ter  the  arrival  »»f  ^inh  -hip  .%'  ■'.:• 
of  tinal  disehar;^e.  nnh'^s  all  the  pas'M-ii^ier-*  >Iiail  have  vnlmitari-y  •|iiiittii  ib« 
bi'tore  t  lu'  I'Npiration  <d"that  tiiiH*.     In  ra**!*  of  non-<'oi!ii»liain'i»  with  i\u\  of  il;.-  :»• 
ineiits  of  this  section,  the  master  i»fsnch  siiip  shall  1m-  liabb*  fnr  each  itrb*i:««- !•' a 
alty  not  evcei'ding  t'.'iH  iM»r  b"»s  than  .Ur»  st«'rlin;;. 

XXIV.  In  every  *•  ]>a«*>cni^«'rship*'  t'ier«"  shall  bi*  a  snllicifiit  ••paei*,  pro-H-rii'i  ' 
otf  to  the  satisfacrion  <»f  the  emigration  oibccr  at  the  port  t>f  cleaian<  i*.  ii<  U-  r.<r 
cliisively  as  a  hospitjil  or  lios]ntaN  for  tin*  pas-»«»nger-*.  Tliis  •.p.-ici*  hImH  In  ivA' 
poop,  or  in    the  ronnd-hons«',  or  in  any  deck-housi>  which  hball    Ih*   prfi|it>r!} 
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ind  secarvd  to  the  satibfaction  of  such  eiiiip*atioii  officer,  or  on  the  upper  passenger 
leek,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  shall  in  no  case  l>e  less  than  18  clear  snperticial  ftet  for 
^very  fifty  passengers  which  the  ship  shall  carry.  Such  hospitals  shall  be  fitted  with 
bed  places  and  supplied  with  proper  1>eds,  bedding,  and  utensils,  to  the  satisfaction 
>f  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clonrance,  and  thruugbout  the  voyage  kept  so 
itied  and  supplied.  In  case  of  uou-compliance  with  any  of  the  re^iuirciuents  of  this 
lection,  the  owner,  charterer,  or  nuiKtor  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  ort'ense  be  liable  to 
h  penalty  not  exceeding  £,"0  nor  less  than  £')  sterling. 

XXV.  No  *•  passenger  wliip^'  shall  cU?ar  out  or  proceed  to  sea  unless  fitte<l,  to  the 
Atiafaction  of  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  with  at  least  two  privies, 
UBcl  with  two  additional  privies  on  deck  for  every  one  hundred  passengers  on  board, 
iDd  in  ships  carrying  as  ii>any  as  fitty  female  jiassen^^ers  with  at  It^ast  two  water- 
rloeetA  nnder  the  poop,  or  elsewhere  o:i  the  upp«*r  deck,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
^migration  officer,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  and  young  children:  all  of 
which  privies  and  water-closets  shall  be  firmly  constructed  and  maintained  in  a 
terriceablo  and  cleanly  condition  throughout  the  voyage,  and  shall  not  be  taken  down 
intil  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the* arrival  of  the  shi]*  at  the  port  of 
InakI  discharge,  unless  all  the  ]»assengers  sooner  quit  the  ship:  Provided^  That  snch 
»rivies  shall  l>e  jdaced  in  equal  numbers  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  and  need  not  in 
my  case  exceed  twelve  in  number.  In  ease  of  nou-compliance  with  any  of  the  re- 
[Qirenients  of  this  section,  the  master  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  each  ofi'ense  not 
xceeding  £50  nor  less  than  £5  sterling. 

XXVI.  No  *' passenger  ship"  shall  clear  out  or  proceed  to  sea  without  snch  pro- 
vision for  allbrdiug  light  and  air  to  the  ]>absenger  decks  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
a«e  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  re- 
quire ;  nor,  if  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred  ])asseugers  on  boanl,  without  having 
,u  adequate  and  proper  ventilating  apparcitus,  to  be  approved  by  such  emigration 
officer  and  titte<l  to  his  satisfaction.  The  passengers  shall,  moreover,  have  the  free  and 
mimpededuseof  the  whole  of  each  hatchway  situated  over  the  space  appropriated  to 
heir  use,  and  over  each  such  hatchway  there  shall  be  erected  such  a  booby-hatch  or 
ther  substantial  covering  as  shall,  in'the  opinion  of  s-icli  emigration  officer,  afford 
he  greatest  amonnt  of  light  and  air  and  of  protect  ion  from  wet  ns  the  ease  will  admit. 
D  case  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  s*»ction,  the  owner, 
harterer,  or  master  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them,  shall  for  each  olleuse  be  liable  to  a 
enal ty  not  excee<lini:  £50  nor  less  than  £*J0. 

XXVII.  Every  "passenger  ship *' shall  carry  throughout  the  voyage  a  number  of 
oats  acconling  to  the  following  scale  (that  is  to  say) :  Two  boats  for  every  ship  of 
•as  than  iK.Hi  tons:  three  boats  for  every  ship  of  2<.H)an<l  less  than  4(M)  tons;  four  boats 
>r  every  ship  of  400  and  less  than  (300  t<m8 :  five  boats  for  every  ship  oi'  Ct(H)  and  less 
laii  l.OiM)  tons  ;  six  boaf*  for  every  ship  of  1,<hh>  tons  and  less  than  1  5U0  ton»i :  seven 
oats  for  every  ship  of  1..'>(M>  tons  and  upwards  :  Providcti,  That  no  *♦  ])asi*<'nger  ship'' 
lall  be  n^ciuired  to  carry  a  greater  number  of  boats  than  are  sulii<*ient,  in  tin-  judg- 
lent  of  the  emigration  officerat  the  port  of  clearance,  to  carry  all  the  ]>ersons  on  board 
fBUch  Hhip. 

One  of  such  boats  shall  in  all  cases  be  a  long  boat,  and  one  shall  be  a  pro]>erly  fitted 
fe-lK>at.  which  shall  be  carried  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  theenii- 
ration  officer,  most  available  for  immediate  stTvice.     Each  of  such  boats  shall  be  of 

snitahle  size  and  description,  to  be  api>roved  by  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port 
t  clearance,  and  shall  1m*  sea\v<»rthy,  and  properly  supjili*  d  with  all  requisites,  and 
cpt  clear  at  all  times  for  immediate  use  at  sea.  *  There  shall  likewise  be  on  board 
ftcU  **  pass<?nger  ship,"  if  proceeding  to  anyplace  to  the  southward  of  the  equator, 
t  least  two  chronometers,  and  if  in  any  pia<e  to  the  northward  of  the  equator  at 
mut  one  chronomei(;r.  and  on  board  of  all  "passenger  ships"  at  least  three  steering 
Dfl  one  azimuth  compass,  four  i)ro]»erly  fitted  life-buoys.  kei>t  ready  at  all  times  for 
nmediate  us<s  and  some  adeiiuate  means,  to  be  aj>provedby  the  emigration  otlicerat 
lie  port  of  clearance,  of  making  si;:nals  by  nighr  and  in  fogs:  also  a  fire-engine,  in 
n»per  working  order,  and  ot  snch  desiription  and  power  and  either  with  or  without 
nch  other  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire  as  such  officer  may  approve  :  and  not  less 
ban  three  l»ower  anchors  of  such  weight,  and  with  cables  in  sueh  length,  size,  and 
laterial.  as  in  tin*  judgment  of  such  emigration  otheer  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  size 
f  the  ship.  In  case  of  non-<!omplianre  with  any  of  the  refiuirements  of  this  section, 
be  master  of  the  shij)  shall  for  each  olleuse  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50 
lor  le^sH  than  £5  sterling. 

XXVIII.  Everv-  **  passenger  shij*"  shall  be  manned  with  an  efficient  crew  for  her 
dtencled  voyage,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emigration  t>fficer  from  whom  a  clearance 
f  BQcb  ship  may  Im?  demanded,  and  the  s:rengtu  of  the  crew  shall  not  be  diminished, 
or  any  of  the  men  changed  when  once  passe<l  by  such  emigration  ofllcer,  without 
ia  consent  in  writing,  or  that  of  the  shipping  master  of  the  port  of  clearance,  as  re- 
hired by  the  laws  then  in  force  regulating  the  shipping  of  seamen  on  board  mer- 
haiit  Teasels.    Where  the  consent  of  the  shipping  master  is  obtained,  it  shall,  within 
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tweuty-fonr  hours  tlien*aftor,  bo  lrwl|;od  with  snch  einij^ration  officer.  lu  cum-  of  L-m- 
compl'iance  witib  any  of  the  reqnircmentrt  of  tins  soetion,  theiiianter  of  the  bhip  frbill 
for  each  oA'euso  be  liable  to  u  penalty  not  exceeding  £riO:  Prorided,  That  if  the  t-asi- 
gratiou  officer  shall  consider  the  crew  inefficient,  and  the  owner  or  cbartervr  uf  th« 
ship  shall  thereupon  appeal  in  writing  to  the  said  eniigratiou  cooiuiisHionrr!!.  Mch 
coniniissioners  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  appellant,  appoint  two  other  c mi jmtioa 
officers  or  two  competent  i>ersons  to  examine  into  the  matter,  anci  the  nnaDiuj<>a« 
opinion  of  the  persons  so  appointed,  ex]>res8ed  under  their  hands,  shall  l»e  eoDcIiUiv^ 
on  thi'  )H)int. 

XXIX.  No  *'  passenger  shi])  "  shall  clear  out  or  proceed  to  sea  if  there  i^hall  l^^r-n 
board,  as  cargo,  horses,  cattle,  gunpowdrr.  vitriol,  lucifer  matches,  guauo,  or  fcnt^ 
hides,  nor  if  theru  shall  be  on  lioard  any  <»ther  article  or  number  of  urtirl<*i«.  wfaeibff 
as  cargo  or  ballast,  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  or  quantity  or  imxle  of  ttiiwap 
thereof,  shall,  either  singly  or  collectively,  be  deemed  by  the  emigratittu  officer  at  thf 
port  ot  clearance  likely  to  en<lauger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  pas^engen(  or  ihi*  «aietT 
of  the  ship.  No  part  of  the  cargo,  or  of  the  ]»asHenger!k'  luggage,  or  of  the  prnrL^^itQiw 
or  stores,  whether  for  the  use  i>f  the  pa>scngcrsor  of  the  cn'w,  bhall  he  earned  natkf 
water,  upner  deck  or  on  the  **  pass«»nger  decks,*'  unles«,  in  theofiiuion  of  nacb  tmi- 
gratiou  otiicer,  it  shall  be  so  placed  as  not  to  iuipfde  light  or  v«*ntiIatiou  nor  iater- 
fere  with  the  conit'ort  of  the  i>ussengers,  nor  uulcbs  the  same  be  sKnvcd  and  ^rcoird 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  emigration  officer;  and  the  space  occupied  therelty  or  m- 
dercd,  in  the  opinion  of  such  olTicer,  unavailable  for  the  accommo<lation  of  thepif 
sengers,  shall  (unless  occupied  by  passengers*  luggage)  be  deducted  iu  ralenlatinciW 
space  by  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  the  number  of  passengers  i^nrfi' 
lated.  In  case  of  uou-couipl'ance  with  any  of  the  reciuirements  of  this  seitiou.  tbf 
owner,  charterer,  or  master,  or  any  of  them,* shall  for  each  otlense  be  liable  tu  a  pe&AlTr 
not  exceeding  £:W  nor  less  than  £5  sterling. 

XXX.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Icugth  of  the  voyage  for  a  "  pa«srngf  r  •hit*' 
proceeding  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  under-mentione<l  jdaoes  re*i»ei  tivrff 
shall  be  determined  by  the  following  scale  (that  is  to  say) : 


-  =  *"«  «      -  r  s  :  f 


To  N'orth  AnnTica  (♦•xci-pt  th«*  wt»j»t  r(>a-«r  th«'n*<ifi  .- 

F<ir  i«]>iiirt  cIoaiiiiL!  out  lM-tw-«'cii  rlio  Ititli  day  ol' January  aiiil  tli«*  14th  ilay 

ot' Oi'iobiT,  both  (lavrt  ini  lu*»i\«' .* '. .  70  • 

For  r^hipi*  cli-arin:;  «*iii  Im-iuim-h  tht>  15th  day  of  Uctobcr  uu<l  tho  17th  ilav 

iit'Janii.ii  v.  buth  dav.H  in<  lii!.iv«>    sO  kJ 

To  tin'  Wi'-iT  ludii'.s.aiKl  iiiivjiai  tot  th«><'a-*t  roa»f  (il'('«>iitni1orSoiith  Atiirriia 

north  of  till- <«niator 70  *■' 

Ti»  an>  paif  nt  tin- •  a«t  ioi.-r  <»f  Smith  AiiirriiM  l\in^  bi-twrin  tin*  cijiritnr 

ainl  tl)**  tN\«  ntv-l::tli  d«  .;UM«  nf  KnTith  latituib- M  "* 

Ti»  t lo*  Wr«.t  coa-t  ot"  A:i  ;i'.i  iMi'th  lit  till- » i|iMt»»r M 

To  tli«'  fii.i-^t  tif  At'rir  i  M.nith  of  tin-  •■ijiiatni.  or  t«»  tin-  I'.ilUlMiid  NlaijtU.  or  to  ' 

any  pait  ot"  t!i««  r.t-t  «iia:'t  t«f  South  Aniiiica  hoiiiirvaiil  of  tlio  t«i  nty-tlfth  ' 

«li  .;ic<>  of  Mtufli  l.tTiTuib- \iS 

To  thr  MauritiuH  and  ti»  tlic  wi«t«-ni  roiibt  of  A:iH*iii  a  -otiih  of  tht>  ^  juator   .  !.'<( 

Ti»('.\IiiI»    U:» 

To  \V».n.in  Australia IJO 

To  any  olhiT  of  till' Aiiptialiai)  rnl.inii-.-* 140 

Ti>  Ni-w  Zralaiid  ami  to  th«'  wiifin  «  o.i-t  of  Annrita  b«  t\M  en  t?:»'  t 'iiiAtor 

and  thf  fot*tii  til  ib-jti>(*  of  inirtli  latitiid" ISO 

Ti»thi'  ^\••,t^•ltl  t'oa*t  of  Amnii  a  in-rth  of  tlu'  fmti*  th  4b"^i»  »♦  of  north  Uti- 

tud«'  niitl  t  hi'  iHlandrt  atljucrnt  t  lii-ri  to licZ 


• 


For  tb«'  like  purpom"*.  tin*  said  emigration  commi^siiuicrs,  acting  by  and  under  *.hf  »*• 
thority  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  »tate,  fn)m  time  to  time.  !•;•  1=? 
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e  in  writing  issued  under  the  hands  of  any  twoof  sach  commissioners,  and  pnb- 
d  in  the  London  Gazette,  may  nevertheless  declare  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ength  of  Toy  age  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  of  the  said  hereinl)eibre  men- 
id  places,  or  to  any  other  port  or  place  whatsoever,  and  may  fix  such  different 
ii8  of  voyage  as  they  may  think  reasonable  for  such  difterent  descriptions  of  ves- 
is  aforesaid. 

LSI.  Before  any  *' passenger  ship  "  shall  be  cleared  out  the  emigration  officer  at 
>ort  uf  clearance  shall  survey  or  cause  to  be  surveyed  by  some  com|)etent  person 
provisions  of  water  by  this  act  required  to  be  placed  on  board  for  the  consump- 
of  the  passengers,  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  same  are  of  a  good  and 
iesome  quality,  and  in  a  sweet  and  good  condition,  and  are  in  quantities  sufficient 
care  throughout  the  voyage  the  issues  hereinafter  prescribed :  In  addition  to 
allowance  of  pure  wat^r  for  the  use  of  each  passenger  there  shall  be  shipped  for 
ing  purposes  an  additional  supply  of  pure  water  atter  the  rate  of  at  least  10  gal- 
for  every  day  of  the  prescribed  len^n  of  voyage  for  every  one  hundred  statute 
ta  on  board ;  and  also  for  the  use  or  the  crew  and  all  other  persons  on  board  an 
le  supply  of  wholesome  provisions  and  pure  water,  which  shall  not  be  inferior  in 
ity  to  the  supply  of  the  same  articles  provided  for  the  consumption  of  the  pas- 
ers.  All  such  water,  provisions,  and  stores  shall  be  provided  and  properly 
ed  away  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  this 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  the  ship ;  and  if  a 
ance  be  obtained  for  any  **  passenger  ship  "  which  shall  not  be  then  stored  with 
eqnisite  quantities  of  such  water^  provisions,  and  stores  as  are  required  by  this 
the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  or  such  ship,  or  any  of  them,  shall  for  each  offense 
ible  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding;  £300  sterling. 

LXII.  If  such  emigration  officer  shall  consider  that  any  of  the  provisions  or  stores 
ater  are  not  of  a  good  and  wholesome  quality,  or  are  not  in  sweet  and  good  oon- 
n,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  reject  and  mark  the  same,  or  the  packages  or  vee- 
n  which  they  are  contaiued,  and  to  direct  the  same  to  be  landed  or  emptied ; 
f  BQch  rejected  provisions  or  stores  or  water  shall  not  thereupon  be  forthwith 
^d  or  emptied,  or  if,  after  bein^  landed,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  re- 
led  in  such  ship,  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  thereof  or  any  of  them,  or  if 
pped  in  any  otner  ^'  passenger  ship,''  the  person  causing  the  same  to  be  reship- 
sball  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  sterling. 
J^III.  In  every  *' passenger  ship''  the  water  to  be  laden  on  board  as  hereinbefore 
red  shall  be  carried  in  tanks  or  in  casks  to  be  approved  by  the  emiCTation  officer 
e  port  of  clearance.  When  casks  are  used,  they  shall  be  sweet  andtight,  of  suf- 
t  strength,  and  if  of  wood  properly  charred  inside,  and  shall  not  be  capable  sev- 
r  of  containing  more  than  300  gallons  each.  The  staves  of  the  water  casks  shall 
>e  made  of  fir,  pine,  or  8oft  wood.  In  case  of  noncompliance  with  any  require- 
s  of  t-his  section  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship,  or  any  of  them, 
for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  i>eualty  not  exceedinc:  £50. 

ilV.  If  any  "passenger  ship  "  shall  be  intended  to  call  at  any  intermediate  port  or 
during  the  voyage,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  taking  in  water,  and  if  an  engagement  to  that 
shall  be  insertc'd  in  the  bond  mentioned  in  the  sixty-third  section  of  this  act,  then 
ill  be  sufficient  to  place  on  board  at  the  port  of  clearance  such  supply  of  water 
ly  be  requisite,  according  to  the  rate  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  voyage  of 
Aid  ship  to  such  intermediate  port  or  place,  subject  to  the  following  conditions; 
is  to  say) — 
First,  that  the  emigration  officer  signify  his  approval  in  writing  of  the  arrange- 
ment, to  be  carried  amongst  the  papers  of  the  ship,  and  exhibited  to  the  chief 
officer  of  customs,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  consular  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
such  intermediate  port  or  place,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms, or  to  Her  Majesty's  consular  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  said  ship  at  the  final  |>ort  or  place  of  discharge. 
Secondly,  that  if  tne  length  of  either  portion  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  such  in- 
termediate port  or  place,  or  from  such  intermediate  i>ort  or  place  to  the  final 
port  or  place  of  discharge,  be  not  prescribed  in  or  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance  shall  in  every  such  case 
declare  the  same  in  writing,  to  be  carried  amon^  the  papers  of  the  ship : 
rhirdly,  that  the  ship  shall  have  on  board  at  the  time  a  clearance  is  demanded 
tanks  or  water  casks,  of  the  description  hereinbefore  mentioned,  sufficient 
for  stowing  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  longest  of  such  portions  of 
the  voyage  as  aforesaid. 
ZXV.  The  master  of  every  "passenger  ship"  shall,  during  the  voyage,  including 
ime  of  detention  at  any  place  before  the  termination  thereof,  issue  to  each  pas- 
nr,  or,  where  the  passengers  are  divided  into  messes,  to  the  head  man  for  the  time 
I  of  each  mess  on  behalf  and  for  the  use  of  all  the  members  thereof,  an  allowance 
ire  water  and  sweet  and  wholesome  provisions,  of  good  quality,  according  to  the 
iriDg  dietary  scale ;  (that  is  to  say,)  if  the  length  of  the  voyage,  computed  as  here- 
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iubefore  meutioued,  shall  not  exceed  eighty-four  days  for  shipd  propelled  by  cailAooIr. 
or  tifty  days  for  ships  propelled  by  steam,  or  steam  in  aid  of  luiila,  then  »cconliiijr  it 
the  dietary  scale  marked  '^\.  :*'  but  if  Ihe  length  of  the  voyage,  conipntcd  ■•«&?- 
said,  shall*  exced  eighty-four  days  for  shii>8  prox)elled  by  sails  only,  or  fifty  daj*^ 
ships  propelled  by  steam,  or  steam  in  aid  of  sails,  then  according  to  the  dieuur  Kak 
marked '*B/' 

WATER. 

Three  <iuarts  of  water  daily  to  each  statute  adult,  exclusive  of  the  qoaDtitr  bemi- 
before  specitied  as  necessary  for  cooking  the  articles  hereinafter  required  to  be  itnei 
in  a  cooKed  state. 

Provisions,  weekly,  per  statute  adult — 


g^  Lb9.  fH.  IM. 

Bread  or  biiu.'uit,  not  inferior  qoxditv  to  navy  biscuit 3  8  1 

Wheaten  flour ' 1  0  J 

Oatmeal 1  t  I 

Rico 1  8  f 

Pm» 1  8  I 

Potatoes 2  8  2 

Ik'ef  1  4  I 

Pork 1  0  I 

Tea :  0  S  f 

Siiviar 10  11 

Salt 

MiiMtanl 

Black  or  white  pepper,  ground 


0       s       •     s 

0 
0 


\  :  1 

Viiiepar ."..:: I      igfll.      .  IfdL 

Lime  Juice • 

Pr»  served  meat 1 


Surt  . . . 
Kaii^ius 
Butter. 


0 
f 


SUBSTITI'TIOXS. 

Substitutions  at  the  folldwiii);  rates  may,  at  the  option  of  the  maater  of  any" 
sen^^er  ship,"  be  made  in  th<*  abovi*  dietary  scab**,  that  istosav:  1  iionnd  ofprwr 
meat  for  1  pound  of  halt  pork  or  \wvi\  I  ])Ouii<l  of  tlour  or  of  )>read  or  bimMiit.  r«rhilf 
pound  of  beef  or  of  jiork  tor  It  i>ouuds  ot  oatmeal  or  1  pound  of  rice  or  1  piiaod  if 
pras  :  1  ]H)und  of  rice  for  \\  pounds  of  oatmeal,  or  rice  rerna ;  ^  pcmnd  of  prpsfmi 
])<>tatoe8  for  1  pound  of  potat<K*«;  10  ounces  of  currants  for  flounce*  of  rainin*:  ^i 
ounces  of  cocoa  or  of  cotter,  roasted  and  jjround,  for  2  ounces  of  tea  ;  |  |>oud<1  Mxft^ 
cb*  for  \  pound  of  sti^ar:  1  j;ill  of  mixed  ]»irkles  tor  1 /irill  of  vine;^r:  /  YtN-ftfuri.  TW 
the  substituted  articles  be  set  forth  in  the  contract  tickets  of  the  I'lsrrniT'n  h 
CUM'  of  non-compliauc4^  with  any  of  the  rcfpiirements  of  this  8ecti4iu,  the  niaster  erf  tit 
ship  hball  be  liable  for  ea<'li  otteiiM*  to  a  penalty  not  exe<»e<liu>j  jCTiii  Ht«*rIiD)C. 

XXXVI.  The  messi'N  into  which  the  psisHenjrerH  in  any  p.iHwnKer  ship  ust  be  A- 
vided  shall  not  consist   of  more  then  ten  statute  adults  in  eau'h  mesA.and  memhcni^ 
the  same  family,  whereof  om*  at  leaist  is  a  mab'  adult,  shall  bt*  allowe<l  to  furai  mitif^ 
rate  mess.     Tin*  ])rovisioiis  aceonliii*^  to  the  above  scale  shall  be  issueil,  siicfattf  ilM 
as  require  to  be  co4)ked.  in  a   i»r»»perly  cooked  state,  daily  In-fon*  two  o'chtrk  lo  i*  . 
afternoon,  to  the  bead  ]mmsom  for  the  time  b<>in>;of  i>acb  lUfSH  on  l>**half  and  for  ll*  . 
use  of  the  memb*>rs  thereof.     The  lirst  of  such  issues  shall  1m»  ma<le  Wfon*  Two»»'ri«^ 
iuthe  afternoon  of  the  day  <if  (Miibaikation  to  or  ti>r  such  pas^'n^^ers  as  •»hall  V  ikrt 
on  board.     In  case  of  iiou-compliance  with  any  of  the  ref|uin'mfntM  of  fhii«  '•rtiii 
the  master  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  otVense  b(>  liable  to  a  penalty  n<»t  rxcr^^litif  £J^  i 

XXXVII.  The  said  emigration  eominissioners  tor  the  time  iN'itiy;.  actin;;  umlrf  ^ 
authority  of  one  of  her  Ma.jesty'«»  piincip;il  M-eretarit-s  <if  state,  may  tnmi  tiinrfo 
b\  any  notict>  for  that  jiurpose.  issu<-d  und<T  the  hands  of  any  two  «tf  i^^ch 
oioners,  and  i»ublished  in  the  London  (razette,  authorize  theiMae  of  prorni 
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Qy  **  pasaenger  ship  ''  according  to  sucb  other  dietary  scale  (besides  that  hereiube- 
>re  preecribed)  as  shall  Id  their  opinion  contain  in  the  whole  an  equivalent  amonnt 
f  wnolesome  natriment ;  and  after  the  publication  of  snch  notice  it  shall  be  lawful 
>r  the  master  of  any  '^passenger  ship"  to  issue  provisions  to  his  passeugers  either 
ccordins  to  the  scale  by  this  act  prescribed,  or  according  to  the  scale  authorized  by 
he  said  commissioners,  whichever  may  have  beeu  set  forth  in  the  contract  tickotn 
f  the  passengers :  Proridcd  aUraijs^  That  the  said  commissioners  acting  under  such 
othority  and  by  such  notice  as  aforesaid  may  revoke  or  alter  any  such  dietary  8cule 
otborieed  by  them,  as  occasion  may  require. 

XXXYIII.  Every  ''passenger  ship  '*  carrying  as  many  as  one  hundred  passeugers 
ball  have  on  board  a  seafaring  person,  who  shall  be  rated  in  the  ship's  articles  as  ])a8- 
»ngera'  steward,  and  who  shall  be  ap[)roved  by  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of 
leamDce,  and  who  shall  be  employea  in  messing  and  serving  out  the  provisions  to 
le  passengers,  and  iu  assisting  to  maintain  cleauliuess.  onler,  and  good  discipline 
moDg  the  passengers,  and  who  shall  not  assist  in  any  way  in  navigating  or  work- 
tg  the  ship.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
le  master  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  otifense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeciug  £oO 
or  less  than  £5  sterling. 

XXXIX.  Every  **  passenger  ship ''  carrying  as  many  as  one  hundre<l  passengers 
kail  also  have  on  board  a  seafaring  man,  or  if  carrying  more  than  three  hundred 
statute  adults  "  two  seafaring  men,  to  be  rated  and  approved  as  iu  the  case  of  pas- 
m^Ts'  stewards,  who  shall  be  employed  in  cooking  the  food  of  the  passengers.  A 
mvenient  place  for  cooking  shall  also  be  set  apart  on  deck  ;  and  a  sufficient  cooking 
pparatos,  properly  covered  in  and  arranged,  shall  be  provided,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
le  said  emigration  officer,  together  with  a  proper  supply  of  fuel  adequate,  in  his 
pinion,  for  the  intended  voyage.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  require- 
lents  of  this  section,  the  master  of  the  ship  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
tty  not  exceeding  £50  nor  less  than  £*)  sterling. 

XL.  In  every  foreign  ''passenger  ship"  in  wliich  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  pas- 
msers  shall  be  British  subjects,  unless  the  master  and  oflicers  or  not  less  than  three 
ftnem  shall  understand  and  speak  intelligibly  the  English  language,  tbere  shall  be 
■fried,  where  the  number  of  passengers  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  tifty,  one 
erson,  and  where  it  exceeds  two  hundred  and  tifty,  two  persons,  who  uuderstand  and 
peak  intelligibly  the  language  spoken  by  the  master  and  crew  and  also  the  English 
tngnage,  and  such  persons  shall  act  as  interpreters,  and  be  employed  exclusively  iu 
ttendanceon  the  passengers,  and  not  in  the  working  of  the  ship  ;  and  no  such  ship 
ball  clear  out  or  proceed  to  sea  without  having  such  interpreter  or  interpreters  on 
(Murd ;  and  the  master  of  any  such  foreign  ship  clearing  out  or  proceeding  to  sea  with- 
ot  having  such  interi»rcter  or  interpreters  on  boanl  as  aforesaid  shall  for  each  of- 
■nse  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  nor  less  than  £5  sterling. 

XLI.  Every  *' passenger  ship"  shall  iu  the  following  cases  carry  a  duly  qualitie<l 
ledical  practitioner,  who  shall  be  rated  on  the  ship's  articles:  First,  when  the  dura- 
tOD  of  tlie  intended  voyage,  as  hereinbefore  computed,  exceeds  eighty  days  in  the 
Me  of  ships  propelled  by  sails,  and  forty-tive  days  in  the  case  of  ships  ]>ropelled  by 
jeam,  and  the  number  of  passengers  on  board  *  exceeds  50;  second,  whenever  the 
omber  of  persons  on  board  (including  cabin  passengers,  officers,  and  crew)  exceeds 
W.  In  case  of  non  compliance  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
aster  shall  for  each  oti'euse  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  nor  less  than 
:S0  sterling. 

XLII.  No  medical  practitioner  shall  be  considered  to  be  duly  qualitied  for  the  pur- 
Mes  of  this  act  unless  authorized  by  law  to  practice  in  some  part  of  her  Majesty's 
MDinions,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ship,  iu  the  country  to  which  such  ship  may 
iloug,  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  nor  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
ititi«-d  to  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  and  shall  not  be  objected  to 
r  him,  nor  unless  he  shay  be  provided  with  proper  surgical  instruments  to<the  sat- 
factioQ  of  such  officer:  Provided  neveriheUsH,  That  where  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
ngers  in  any  "  passenger  ship."  or  as  many  as  WdO  are  foreigners,  any  medical  prac- 
tioner  who  may  be  approved  by  snch  emigration  othcer  may  be  carried  therein.  In 
lae  any  person  shall  proceed  of  attempt  to  proceed  as  medical  practitioner  in  any 
paaiwuger  ship  "  without  being  duly  qualitied  as  aforesaid,  or  contrary  to  anj'  of 
«  requirements  of  this  section,  such  person  and  all  persons  aiding  or  abetting  therein 
all  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  nor  less  than  £10 
niini;. 

XLIIL  The  owner  or  charterer  of  every  "  passenger  ship  *'  shall  provide  for  the  use 
'  the  passengers  a  supply  of  medicines,  medical  comforts,  instnimeuts,  and  other 
Jngs  pTOi>er  and  necessary  for  diseases  and  accidents  incident  to  sea  voyages,  and  for 
e  medical  treatment  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage,  including  an  adequate 
^It  of  disinfecting  flnid  or  agent,  together  with  printed  or  written  directions  for 
0  iiMe  of  the  same  respectively  ;  and  such  medicines,  medical  comforts,  instrumentn 
id  <ither  things  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clear- 
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auce,  he  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  for  the  probable  exigf*ncieftof  t^ 
intended  voyage,  and  ^shall  be  properly  packeil  and  placed  under  the  chargrv  c«l  t^ 
medical  practitioner,  when  thero  is  one  on  board,  to  be  uised  at  hia  diMretion.  la  ci» 
ot'non-complianco  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the  maaUr  of  thr  fhif 
shall  for  each  olTeuso  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  nor  lew  than  is 
sterling. 

XLIV.  No  '^  passenger  ship,''  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  ahall  clear  oat  ormo- 
cetfd  to  sea  until  some  medical  practitioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  emigration  offlcrr 
ut  the  port  of  clearance,  shall  have  inspected  such  medicines,  medical  comfortft,  asd 
other  articles  as  are  required  to  be  supplied  by  the  last  prece<Uiiff  section,  and  tiff 
ail  the  passengers  and  crew  about  to  proceed  in  the  ship,  and  shall  havt-  certtMto 
the  Kaid  emigration  officer  that  the  said  ship  contains  a  sufficient  Hupply  of  iuediciiif«w 
medical  comforts,  disinfecting  iluid  or  agent,  instruments,  and  other  tliinga  nqouRtf 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  pasiwngers  during  the  intended  voya|v«»,  nor  until 
such  medical  practitioner  shall  have  certilied  and  tlio  said  emigration  officer  fthallhf 
satisfied  that  none  of  the  passengers  or  crew  appear,  by  reas«m  of  any  bodily  or  dcs- 
tal  disease,  unfit  to  proceed,  or  likely  to  endanger  the  health  or  aafety  of  theotkf 
persons  about  to  ])roceed  in  such  vessel.  Such  medical  ins])ectioii  of  the  paMnifOi 
shall  take  place  either  on  board  the  vessel,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  thettaidetnigntiflB 
officer,  at  such  convenient  place  on  shore  before  embarkation,  as  ho  may  appoint:  soi 
the  master,  owner,  or  charterer  of  the  ship  shall  pay  to  such  emigration  officer  •■■ 
at  the  rate  of  :iU8.  for  every  hundred  i>er8ons  so  examined :  Provided  also.  That  is  tarn 
the  emigration  officer  on  any  particular  occasion  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  the  atlcal- 
ance  of  a  medical  practitioner,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  maater  of  any  ancb  thipti 
clear  out  and  proceed  to  sea,  on  receiving  from  the  said  emigration  officer  writia 
permission  for  the  puqjOHe.  In  case  any  **  passenger  ship  "  shall  clear  out  or  pfocwi 
to  sea  without  having  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  ihia  pection.  the  muMT 
of  such  ship  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  i>enalty  not  exceeding  jCU^O.  mnVm 
than  £o  sterling. 

XLV.  If  the  emigration  officer  at  any  {)ort  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  perwoa  m 
board  or  about  to  proceed  in  any  '*  passenger  ship  "  is  by  reason  of  aickneM  mifil  w 
jtroceed,  or  is  for  that  or  for  any  other  reason  likely  to  endanger  the  health  or  »iMT«f 
the  other  persons  on  board,  the  said  emigration  officer  shall  prohibit  the  eui1»arkatm 
of  Mich  person,  or  if  embarked  shall  require  him  to  be  relanded;  and  if  surb  rKi|:^ 
t ion  officer  shall  Ik;  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purification  of  the  ^p  if 
otherwise,  that  all  or  any  of  the  passengers  or  persons  on  ooard  shonbllie  relaaM, 
the  said  emigration  officer  may  reciuin^  the  master  of  the  ship  to  nOand  all  sach  p» 
sengers  or  persons,  nii<i  the  master  sliall  thereupon  n^land  such  pasm'ngers  or  |irni«l 
witli  so  much  ot'tht'ir  efierts  uud  with  such  members  of  their  fanlilit•^as«-ann••1  id  the 
iudgiiiiMit  of  such  ciiiitj^r-ition  ofiict-r  Im-  ]»ro]>erly  K<>purati'«l  fnuii  tlimi :  and  in  laM-of 
iion-cniupliaiiiM'  with  any  vf  th«»  n»(|niii  iiifnts  of  this  siM-tioii.  the  niaMtT.  oniirr.  <« 
cliartoror  oft  lie  slii])  sliali  lor  each  oHVmihc  hv  liabN-  to  a  penalty  ni>t  fxrcrdiii;;  x,*5*i 
iiiir  it'ss  than  JCIM;  and  any  ]>asM'iig('r  or  p«*rsoii,  ciubarkiii;;  aitiT  NU<-h  pritliiU.'t  <o. 
i*r  ii'fii.Niiig  or  ii<'«:l«H*ting  to  Iravo  tin*  ship  wht-n  mi  (liM-rt<-<i  t«>  \h*  i«-1]in«li'«l.  nLal;  S» 
lialilt'  to  be  sitininaril\  R>iiiov<.*d,  and  to  a  penalty  not  e\(;«'cdiii>;  Ai^m.  tori-aih«lu\  ^^Lrk 
Im*  >ha]l  rnnain  on  board  after  the  uiviiig  ofsiK'h  )>rohibition  or  din-ctuiu. 

XLVI.  An\  iiuNS(>ii;ri>r  sorelaiulenoii  accoiiiit  of  the  sickn<*«s  of  hitii^4*1f  or  any  rkb- 
her  of  liis  family  who  may  not  be  re-enibarked  and  finally  sail  in  such  ship,  oraii)  t«i 
irration  otiicer  on  his  behalf,  shall  be  entitled  to  reeover,  by  snmniar>  ppRt^  ikr 
wholfof  the  moneys  whieli  may  have  been  paid  by  «ir  on  account  of  huc  li  {ta^wnpf 
for  liis  passage,  and  that  of  the  members  of  his  family  S(»  n'laiided.  fn»m  thr  {imt; 
to  wlioni  the  same  may  have  been  paid,  or  from  the  owner,  charterer,  or  luaMer  d 
sueli  ship,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  o])tion  of  sneli  passenger  or  emigration  officer. 

XLVll.  Tile  master  of  any  *'  pass^Miger  shi]),"  fnun  which  tiif  whole  or  any  mhW 
the  jiassengers  shall  be  relanded  on  account  of  any  of  the  reasona  uicniioued  i&  Si^ 
tion  XLV,  shall  nay  to  eaeh  passenger  so  relanded  (or  if  he  hhall  In*  lodgeil  aiidmaifr 
taiiit'd  in  any  hnlk  or  establislunent  under  the  sup«Tiiiteii<lence«if  the  aaid  rnitgntiM 
commissioners,  then  to  the  emigration  otlieer  at  the  port)  hulihist«*nce  uioDev  at tki 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day  for  eaeh  statute  adult  until  he  ahall  l*r  tf't^ 
barked  or  deelim*  or  ingleet  to  i)roeeed,  or  until  his  passage  money,  if  reroverakh 
under  the  forty-sixth  ^ertion  of  this  art,  be  retnrneil  to  him. 

XLVIII.  If  any  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  ludialf  any  contract  ahall  have  bffl 
made  Ibr  a  passa^f  in  any  hhip  pi-oceedin^  on  any  vt>\a);e  t(»  which  this  act  <-xt<o4lk 
shall  be  at  ilie  plaee  of  einhaikation  before  i)  oVloili  in  the  aftcrn«M»u  «if  tLi-iiiT^ 
eniharkalion  appointed  in  such  eonti.-iet.  and  >liall.if  re(|uired.  pay  thf  •r:pc'.ai*l 
passii;;e  money,  nr  thi'  un]»aid  halanee  thrn»of,  and  if  from  any  cause 'whatevrr.<4ktf 
than  Ills  own  retu<«al,  neglect,  or  default,  or  the  prohibition  of  an  eiuigratiiiU  ivftrt 
a^  litTeinbefort^  menti(»ned.  or  the  re(|itirruients  of  any  order  iu  council.  i^Oih  |^*i^ 
ger  shall  not  l>e  H'ceived  on  board  before  that  hour,  or  if  from  any  ^uch  raow* 
ritoresaid  any  passenger  who  shall  have  been  received  on  lioar«l  ahall  not  either uMaJ 
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ge  in  Bueh  ahip  to  the  port  at  which  he  may  have  contractM  to  land,  or,  to- 
er  with  all  the  immediate  members  of  his  family  who  may  be  inclnded  in  such 
nbct,  obtain  a  passage  to  the  same  port  in  some  other  equally  eligible  ship,  to 
within  ten  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  day  of  embarkation,  and  in  the 
ntime  be  paid  subsistence  money  from  the  time  and  at  the  rate  hereinafter  men- 
sd,  SQch  passenger,  or  any  emigration  officer  on  his  l>ehalf,  shall  be  entitled  to 
▼er  either  from  the  party  to  whom  or  on  whose  account  the  same  may  have  been 
,,  or  (in  case  such  oontracc  shall  have  been  made  with  the  owner,  charterer,  or 
ter  of  such  ship,  or  with  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or  by  the  authority  of  any 
hem  respectively)  from  such  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship,  or  anv  of 
If  at  the  option  of  such  passenger  or  emigration  officer,  all  monies  which  shall 
i  been  paid  by  or  on  account  of  such  passengers  for  such  pafwase,  and  also  such 
tier  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,  in  repect  of  each  such  passage,  as  shall,  in  the  opin- 
>f  the  justices  of  the  peace  who  shall  adjudicate  on  the  complaint,  be  a  reasona- 
jompensation  for  the  loss  or  inconvenience  occasionetl  to  such  passenger  by  the 
>f  such  passage. 

[JX.  If  any  ship,  whether  a  '*  passenger  ship''  or  otherwise,  shall  not  actually 
U>  sea,  and  proceed  on  her  intended  voyage  before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
lay  next  after  the  said  day  of  embarkation,  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such 
,  or  his  or  their  agent,  or  any  of  them,  at  the  option  of  such  passenger  or  emigra- 
officer,  shall  pay  to  every  passenger  entitled  to  n  passas^e  (or  if  such  passenger 
i  be  loidged  and  maintained  in  any  establishment  under  the  superintendence  of 
Aid.  emigration  commissioners,  then  to  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  em- 
otion) subsistence  money  after  the  rate  of  l9.  6d.  for  each  statute  adult  in  re- 
i  of  each  day  of  delay  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  afterwards  'S$,  a  day  for  each 
ite  adult,  until  the  final  departure  of  such  ship  on  sach  voyage,  and  the  same  may 
leoTeied  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned :  Provided^  That  if  the  passengers  be 
itained  on  l)oard  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  voyage  had  commenced,  no  such 
iatanee  money  shall  be  payable  for  the  first  two  days  next  after  the  said  day  of 
ftrkation,  nor  if  they  shall  be  maintained  shall  such  subsistence  money  be  pay- 
if  the  ship  be  unavoidably  detained  by  wind  or  weather,  or  bvany  cause  not  at- 
itable  in  the  opinion  of  the  emigration  officer  to  the  act  or  de&ult  of  the  owner, 
t^rer,  or  master. 

If  any  ''  passenger  ship"  shall,  after  clearance,  be  detained  in  port  for  more  than 
a  days,  or  shall  put  into  or  touch  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  united  Kingdom, 
ihall  not  put  to  sea  again  until  there  shall  have  been  laden  on  board,  at  the  cx- 
e  of  tho  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship,  such  further  supply  of  pure 
try  wholesome  provisions  of  the  requisite  kinds  and  qualities,  and  medical  com- 
.  and  stores,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  quantities  of  those  articles 
inbefore  re<iuired  to  be  laden  on  board  for  the  intended  voyage,  nor  until  any 
age  she  may  have  sustained  shall  have  been  effectually  repaired,  nor  until  the 
er  of  the  said  ship  shall  have  obtained  from  the  emigration  officer  or  his  assist- 
or,  where  there  is  no  such  6fficer,  or  in  his  absence,  from  the  officer  of  customs  at 
port  or  place,  a  certificate  to  the  same  effect  as  the  certificate  hereinbefore  re- 
ad to  enable  the  ship  to  be  cleared  out ;  and  in  case  of  any  default  herein  the 
maater  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  a  penalty  not 
Miiug  £100  nor  leas  than  £50  sterling :  And  if  the  master  of  any  ''passenger-ship*' 
ittiog  into  or  touching  at  any  port  or  place  an  aforesaid  shall  not  within  twelve 
a  thereafter  report,  in  writing,  his  arrival,  and  the  cause  of  his  putting  back,  and 
lOndition  of  his  ship,  and  of  her  stores  and  provisions,  to  the  emigration  officer,  or. 
,a  caae  may  be,  to  the  officer  of  customs  at  the  port,  and  shall  not  produce  to  such 
^^  the  official  or  '*  master^s  list  "  of  passengers,  such  master  shall  for  each  offense 
able  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding;  £20  nor  loss  than  £*2  sterling. 
,  If  any  *'  passenger  ship"  shall  ]>nt  into  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
damaged  state,  and  the  master,  charterer,  or  owner  shall  not  give  a  written  un- 
ikiog  that  the  said  ship  shall  be  made  sound  and  Heaworthy,  and  shall  within  six 
ui  from  the  dav  of  her  so  putting  into  such  port  or  place  again  iiroceed  with  her 
snipen  on  her  intended  voyage,  and  if  the  sai<l  ship  shall  not  accordingly  be  made 
orthy  and  proceed  on  her  intendnd  voyage  within  that  i)eriod,  or  if  any  such 
ahall  after  the  commencement  of  hor  voyage  be  wrecked,  sunk,  or  otherwise  de- 
e&,  or  shall  from  any  cause  whatsoever  not  land  her  passengers  at  the  place  where 
may  have  respectively  contracted  to  laud,  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  thereof 
provide  the  passengers  with  a  passage  in  some  other  eli<^ble  ship  to  sail  within 
reeks  to  the  port  or  place  at  which  they  respect  iv<.'ly  may  have  originally  con- 
ed to  land,  and  shall  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  passengers  be  not  lodged  and  main- 
don  board  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  ship  wen^  at  sea.  pay  to  such  passengers 
r  each  pinsengers  shall  be  lodge^l  or  maintained  in  any  hulk  or  establishment 
r  Ibe  saperintendence  of  the  said  emigration  commissioners,  then  to  theemigra- 
oAcer  at  such  port  or  place)  subsistence  money  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d,  sterling 
ifcb  statute  adult  in  respect  of  each  day  of  delay  until  such  passengers  are  duly 
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forwarded  t«  their  destiuation  ;  aud  if  default  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  nqnjt^ 
meuts  of  this  section  such  passengers  respectively,  or  any  emigration  oJBcer  on  thnr 
behall*,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  by  summary  process,  as  hereinaftermentimicd.  sU 
money  which  shall  have  been  paid  by  or  on  account  of  such  passengers  or  any  of  tbea 
for  such  passai^e,  from  the  party  to  whom  or  on  whose  account  the  same  may  hsTc 
been  paid,  or  rrom  tlio  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship,  or  any  of  then,  i: 
tho  option  of  such  passonj^er  or  emigration  officer :  Prorided^  That  the  said  emigiBiioa 
officer  may,  if  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  direct  that  the  passengers  shall  be  renoni 
from  such  '^pas^^ugor  ship'-  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  master  thereof:  and  if  after  fiKb 
direction  any  passenger  shall  refuse  to  leave  such  ship,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  petltr 
not  exceeding  40«.  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

LIl.  If  the  passengers  or  cabin  passengers  of  any  "passenger  ship"  shall  lie  takrs  of 
from  any  such  **i)assengcr  ship"  or  shall' b«  picked  up  at  sea  from  any  boat.  nfi.  at 
otherwise,  it  shall  be  lawful,  if  the  ]>ort  or  place  to  which  they  shall  be  conv(>yed»iuk 
be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  priuciparsecretaries  of  siiite.  vr  i 
in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions,  for  the  governor  of  such  colony,  or  i^-r 
any  {lersou  authorized  by  him  for  the  purpose,  or  if  m  any  foret|;u  conntry.'for  Hi^r 
M^jeHty's  consular  officer,  at  such  port  or  place  therein,  to  defray  all  or  any  part  oi 
tho  expenses  thereby  incurred. 

Llll.  If  any  passenger  or  cabin  passenger  of  any  passenger  ship  shall,  withotit  snr 
neglect  or  fault  of  his  own,  liud  himself  within  any  colonial  or  foreign  port  nr  piAer 
other  than  that  at  which  he  may  have  contracted  to  land,  it  shall  l>e  lawful  fvr  tbr 
fi^overnor  of  such  colony,  or  for  any  i>ersou  authorized  by  him  for  the  purpose,  or  for 
Her  Majesty's  consular  officer  at  such  foreign  port  or  place,  as  the  case  may  Iv. is 
forwartl  such  pubseuger  to  his  intended  destination,  unless  the  master  of  Much  fthif 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  arrival  of  such  passenger,  give  to  the  gofcfs* 
or  consular  officer,  ma  the  case  may  be.  a  writt^'n  undertaking  to  forwanl  or  ram  M 
within  six  weeks  thereafter  surh  passenger  or  cabin  passenger  ro  his  original  dertt- 
natiou,  and  unless  such  master  Hhall  accordingly  forwanl  or  carry  him  on  withmthil 
period. 

LIV.  All  expeiiS4?s  incurred  under  the  last  two  jireceding  sections,  or  either  of  iJ 
by  or  by  the  authority  of  surh  Hocretary  of  state,  governor,  consular  officer,  ss 
said,  including  the  cost  of  iiiaintuining  the  passengers  until  forwarded  to  their  d« 
tion,  and  of  all  necessary  bedding,  provisions,  and  stores,  shall  become  a  debt  to  Htf 
Majesty  and  her  successors  from  the  owner,  charterer,  and  master  of  each  ship,  soi 
shall  lie  recoverable  from  them,  or  from  any  one  or  more  of  them,  at  the  snit  uiihi 
the  use  of  Her  Majesty  in  like  manner  as  in  tho  case  of  other  Crown  debts:  and  sei^ 
titicate  purporting  to  be  un<ier  the  hand  of  any  such  secretary  of  state,  governor,  tf 
consular  officer,  uHthe  cas**  may  be,  statiug  the  total  amount  of  hucIi  ex|»enftn*.  ftks3 
in  any  suit  or  other  proceeding  tor  the  recovery  of  such  debt  be  receivitl  in  f'Tidrsct 
without  pr(K)f  of  t  he  haiidwrit  lug  or  of  the  (»fficial  character  of  such  serretar>'  of  guip. 
governor,  or  consular  officer,  and  rthall  bo  deemed  sufficient  evidencL^  of  the  aiiKXiDtdl 
such  expeuHeH,  and  that  the  Hsine  were  duly  incurred*:  Proridfd,  nrrrrtktUnt.  Thssn 
no  case  shall  any  larger  suin  be  recovered  on  account  of  such  e\|M-nNr*k  than  sisa 
etpial  to  twice  the  total  amount  of  pa^MMiger  money  receivetl  by  tl  e owner.  cbartctK. 
or  master  <'f  such  "pass<*iiger  siii]),**  or  any  of  them,  from  or  (»n  account  of  the  vkelt 
number  of  piissiMigers  an<l  cabin  passengers  who  may  have  embarketl  in  »Qrhih!fi 
which  total  auKMint  of  passage  money  hhall  be  proved  by  the  defeiidaDt.  if  \**  vU 
have  the  advantage  of  this  liuiitation  of  the  debt  ;  but  if  any  such  pai!i»<rDpr^r«  si* 
forwarded  or  conveyed  to  their  intended  destination  under  the  pn>visionf«  of  tb*-  .Ml 
preceding  section,  they  shall  not  be  entitle<lto  the  return  of  their  pawtaire  noD«r.tf 
to  auy  compensation  tor  1<»hs  of  jias^age  under  the  pDivisions  of  this  act. 

bV.  No  pidicy  of  assurance  effected  in  resnect  of  any  passage^,  cir  •>f  any  psasft 
or  compensation  mi>neys,  by  any  person  by  this  a<'t  made  liable,  in  th**  eve*nt«iibf^ 
said,  to  ]>rovidesuch  ])iissages  or  to  pay  such  moneys,  or  in  any  r«*spect  of  any  otbrraik 
under  this  a<t,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  by  reastm  of  the  natare  iif  the  ruk* 
intert'st  son<j:lit  to  be  covere4l  bv  such  policv  of  assurance. 

LVI.  If  any  passenger  in  auy  ship,  whether  a  "  passenger  ship**  or  otherwxsr.  ^m 
be  landed  at  any  ]>ort  or  place  other  than  tht*  ])ort  or  place  at  which  he  may  havrcst' 
tract cd  to  laiiil,  nnless  with  his  pn^vious  consent,  or  nnlesM  sncb  landing  Mhaii  Iv iv^ 
dored  ncci-ssary  by  perils  of  the  M*a,  or  oth«  r  unavoidabb*  accident,  the  m^er*^ 
for  each  otlens**  be  hable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £."»<'  nor  1«^mi  than  jClc  •ler.^ri 

liVII.  Ilvi-ry  ]»asscuger  in  a  '*  passengiT  shi]>"  sliall  be  «*ntitled  fur  at  least  i**^" 
eight  hours  next  afti-r  bis  arrival  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  to  hleepiii  thi-  ship,  iri» 
be  provide<l  for  anil  maintained  on  lioard  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  dor.c^  i^ 
voyage,  unless  within  tliat  ]H'ri(Nl  tin*  ship  shall  ouit  ^uch  {lort  or  place  in  the fertbr 
proM'Cution  i»f  her  voyage.  In  case  of  n<m-com]>liaiicc  with  any  of  the  n^airrBrtS 
of  this  hection  rhi;  master  shall  for  each  ode  nae  bo  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exctedtsi^*^ 
Hterliiiir. 
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in.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  take  away  or  abridge  any  right  of  action 
!i  may  aecme  to  any  passenger  in  any  ship,  or  to  any  other  person,  in  respect  of 
reach  or  non-performance  of  any  contract  made  or  entered  into  between  or  on 
i  of  Any  snoh  passenger  or  other  person,  and  the  master,  charterer,  or  owner  of 
nob  ship,  or  his  or  their  agent,  or  any  passage  broker. 

L  It  shall  be  lawfal  for  Her  Majesty,  by  any  order  in  council^  to  prescribe  such 
snd  regulations  as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  fit,  for  the  following  purposes ;  that 

,  f*or  preserving  order,  promoting  health,  and  securing  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion on  board  of  **  passeujjier  ships"  proceeding  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
mny  port  or  place  in  Her  Majesty^s  possessions  abroad. 
For  permitting  the  use  ou  board  of  **  passenger  ships''  of  an  apparatus  for  dis- 
tilbng  water,  and  for  defining  in  such  case  the  quantity  of  nresh  water  to  be 
carried  in  tanks  or  casks  for  the  passengers. 
For  prohibiting  emigration  from  any  port  or  ports  at  any  time  when  choleraic 
or  any  epidemic  disease  may  be  generally  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  inducing  the  number  of  passengers  allowed  to  be 
carried  in  '^  passenger  ships''  generally,  or  from  any  particular  ports  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
For  requiring  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners  to  be  carried  in  '*  passenger 
ships''  in  cases  where  they  would  not  be  required  to  be  carried  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 
dcb  order  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  in  like  manner  be  altered,  amended, 
tvoked,  as  occasion  may  require.    Any  copy  of  such  order  in  council  contained 
I   LfOndon  Gazette,  or  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  shall, 
^bout  Her  Majesty's  dominions  be  received  in  all  legal  proceedings  as  good  and 
ent  evidence  of  the  making  and  contents  of  any  such  order  in  council. 

In  every  such  "  passenger  ship  "  the  medical  practitioner  on  boanl,  aided  by 
aster  thereof,  or,  m  the  absence  of  such  medical  practitioner,  the  master  of  sucn 
A  bereby  empowered  to  exact  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regulations  which  may 
«M:ribed  by  any  such  order  in  council  to  be  observed  on  board  passenger  ships  as 
aid  ;  and  any  person  on  1>oard  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  any  such  rule 
Illation,  or  who  shall  obstruct  the  medical  practitioner  or  master  of  such  ship  in 
:ecotion  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  any  such  rule  or  regulation,  or  who 
dfTend  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  riotous 
abordinate  conduct,  shall  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
•rling,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  bo  confined  in  the  common  jail  for  any  period 
:cee(ung  one  month,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  who  shall  adjudicate  on  the 
atnt. 

L  The  said  emigration  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare  such  ab- 
s  as  they  may  think  proper  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  act,  and  of  any  such 
in  council  as  aforesaid ;  and  four  copies  of  such  abstracts,  together  with  a  co])y 
a  act,  shall,  on  demand,  be  supplied  by  the  i>rincipa1  officer  of  customs  at  the 
•f  clearance  to  the  master  of  every  "  passenger  ship  "  proceeding  from  the  United 
lom  to  any  port,  or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  ;  and  such  master 
on  request  made  to  him,  produce  a  copy  of  this  act  to  any  passeuger  on  board 
s  perusal,  and,  further,  shall  post,  previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  passengers, 
tiall  keep  posted  so  long  as  any  passenger  shall  be  entitled  to  remain  in  the  ship, 
leaHt  two  conspicuous  places  between  the  decks  ou  which  passengers  may  be 
d.  copies  of  such  abstracts;  and  such  master  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
jc  40».  sterbng  for  every  day  during  any  part  of  which  by  bis  act  or  default 
SI  Dstracts  shall  fail  to  be  so  posted;  and  any  person  displacing  or  defacing  such 
\cX9  90  posted  shall  l>e  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40«.  sterling. 
U.  If  in  any  *'  passenger  ship"  any  i)erson  shall, during  the  voyage, directly  or 
ictly,  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  any  spirits  or  strong  waters  to  any  passenger,  he 
be  liable  for  every  such  offense  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £5 

IlL  Before  any  "  passenger  ship  "  shall  clear  out  or  proceed  to  sea,  the  master, 
ber  with  the  owner  or  charterer  of  the  ship,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of 
owner  or  charterer,  or  if  the  loaster  lie  th<»  owner  or  charterer,  one  other  good 
aflRcient  person,  to  be  approved  by  the  chi»?f  otiftcer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
uice,  shall  enter  into  a  joint  and  several  bond,  in  the  sum  of  £*2,000  to  Her 
»ty,  ber  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  the  form  contained  in  schedule  (C) 
o*annexed.  Such  bond  shall  not  be  liable  to  stamp  duty  and  shall  be  executed 
plicate. 

iV.  It  shall  l>e  the  dntv  of  the  chief  otficer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  clearance  of 
'passenger  ship  "  bound  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  to  certify  on 
art  of  such  bond  that  it  has  been  duly  executed  by  the  said  master  of  such  ship 
be  other  oblieor,  and  to  forward  the  same  by  post  to  the  colonial  secretary  of 
olony  to  whicn  such  *'  passenger  ship  "  may  be  bound ;  and  such  certificate  shall. 
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iu  any  colonial  court  of  jmlicatiiro  in  which  the  boml  may  \*e  put  in  nuit,  W  ilfemrii 
coDclusive  evidence  of  the  due  •execution  of  the  boudby  the  said  majtter  and  the  «(Wr 
oblij^or ;  and  it  shall  not  be  nec«*8aary  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the  oOictfr  of  cm> 
toui8  who  muy  have  signed  snch  certiticate,  nor  that  he  waa  at  the  time  of  aigniiuii 
chief  officer  oV  oustouis  at  the  port  of  clearance :  Frovidedf  That  no  each  bond  ikairw 
pnt  in  sait  iu  any  of  Her  Mniesty's  poHseasions  abroad  after  the  expiimtion  of  thiw 
calendar  uiontiiK  next  after  the  arrival  therein  of  the  said  ship,  nor  in  the  MmiM 
Kingdom  aft^^r  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  next  after  the  retnn  «f  ito 
said  Hhi]>  and  of  the  said  master  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

LX  V.  In  the  abHeuce  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  owner  ahftll  be  the  putt 
ultimately  resjmusiblc,  as  between  himself  and  the  other  i)erson8  hereby  nuide  Labk 
iu  respect  of  auy  default  iu  complying  with  the  requirements  of  thia  act;  and  thiti 
any  snch  laHt-mentioued  person  shall  pay  any  moneys  hereby  made  payable  toorot 
behalf  of  any  Nuch  passengers  as  aforesaid,  the  person  so  paying  the  same  ahaU  W 
entitled,  iu  the  absiMice  of  auy  snch  agreement  as  aforesaid,  to  sae  for  and  leosnt 
from  the  owner  the  amount  so  paid,  together  with  cobts  of  auit. 

LXVI.  No  person  whatever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  act  aa  a  paeaage  brokma 
respect  of  passages  fn»m  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  to  auy  place  out  of  Europe,  and  noC  be 
lug  withiu  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  shall  sell  or  let,  or  agree  to  aell  or  let,  orbeit 
any  wise  concerned  iu  the  sale  or  letting  of  passages  in  any  ship,  whether  a  *'  paan- 
ger  ship"  or  otherwise,  proceeding  fn>m  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  snch  piacf  •• 
aforesaid,  uuless  such  i>erson,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  aurecies  to  be  a|»pcuT«A 
by  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  of  business  of  snch  pfia^ 
shall  have  previously  entered  into  a  joint  and  several  bond  iu  the  snm  of  £l.(Wti 
Her  Mi^esty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  acconliug  to  the  form  contained  in  acheith 
(D)  hereto  annexed,  which  bond  shall  be  renewed  on  each  occasion  of  obtaining  mtk 
license  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  1)e  in  duplicate,  without  stamps,  sad  at 
part  thereof  shall  be  deposited  at  the  office  in  London  of  the  said  emigration ea» 
missioners,  and  the  other  part  thereof  with  the  emigration  officer  at  the  |iort  aiaiU 
to  the  place  of  business  of  such  person ;  nor  unless  such  pervon  shall  have  obtsiasis 
license,  as  hereinafter  meutioneu,  to  let  or  sell  passages,  nor  uuless  snch  liccna 
theu  be  in  iorce ;  and  if  any  person  shall  oflfeud  in  any  particular  again»«  this 
ment,  every  ]>erHOu  so  oHemlnig  shall  for  each  ottenae  be  liable  to  a  fienalty  Dul 
ceeding  £ii)  nor  less  than  £2U,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  aa  hereinafter  ucatisa 
Froridtd^  That  such  bond  shall  not  be  required  of  any  Pfnon  who  ahall  be  onsoflk* 
sworn  brokers  of  the  city  of  London :  rrorided  alttOf  That  there  shall  be  czesfirf 
from  the  operation  of  this  section  the  said  oinigratiim  commisaionera,  and  snyp^ 
sons  contracting  with  them  or  acting  under  their  authority,  and  aJso  any  penos  M^ 
iug  iXA  the  a;;ent  of  any  iiassuge  broker  in  pursuaneo  of  an  appoint  meut  iiiad«*  la  iki 
form  prescribed  by  schedule  (1)  hereto  annexed,  nij^ned  by  oiuch  |Nii«»agf  broker  Ufi 
countersigned  by  Huch  emigration  officer  as  aforesaid :  l*rovuUd  further.  That  ihr  acti 
and  defaults  of  any  pers(m  acting  under  the  authority  «)r  as* agent  iif  snr  imistl 
broker  Hhall,  for  the  pur]H)Hi*H  of  this  act,  Im«  deemed  to  be  aliio  the  act»  and  «IrfaaJa 
of  Hueli  pa4su;>;e  broker:  I*rt>rhh(l  alno.  That  iiothiiii;  hereinbej'ore  contained  khall  kt 
held  or  construeil  to  prevent  the  said  eniigrati«iu  officer  fr«Mn  accepting  thi-  Uiufluf  • 
guarantee  Hricit* ty,  such  bond  and  such  guarante<'  society  as  nhall  have  l»een  mppiutai 
by  the  lonls  connai^sionerM  of  Her  MnjeHty'H  tn*a.sury,  iu  lieu  of  the  bond  of  tw)  p»l 
and  Hunieient  MM'uritifs  as  af(»r«'sai(i. 

LXVUl.  Any  person  wishing  to  obtain  a  licen*<i'  to  act  as  a  pa^^bage  l>roker  in  ffv*p<rt 
of  pasMiges  iroin  the  United  Kingdom  to  auy  place  out  of  £uro|»e.  and  ni»t  t«riDf  li 
the  McditiTraieaii  Si'a,  shall  make  ajiplication  tor  the  ttame  to  the  jiistier^  at  ik» 
petty  sessioiiH  held  for   the  district   (»r  pla<'e  in  which  such  i>er!«ori  ««h:il!  batiks 
place  ot'  business;  and  such  Justice^  iwr  liirehy  authori/Hil  (if  iU«.*y  Khali  think  &tis 
giant  a  lieensi*  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  form  in  the  ac:h«-dul«>  <  EI)  Ler«si 
annexed,  which  liceiiM'  hhall  continnf>  in  for<*e  until  the  31st  day  itf  i>fi-fnibir 
the  >ear  in  which  such  license  sliall  be  granted,  auii  for  tliirr\-«riit*  day*  aftervji 
unless  sooner  t'orfeite  i,  as  herrtii  mentioned:  ami  upiiii  «;rantiii-^  sucli  !i(enM-tfa«ji^ 
tices  shall  cansi'  a  notice  then'of,  according  to  the  form  iu  schtHlule  tF)brrvh»ai* 
nexeii.  to  bi*  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  po?it  to  the  said  emi;;ratii»n  roajaiiviOSM 
at  thi'ir  office  in  London:   I'mridetl  ahratfH^  Tha^  no  siielj  lieenne  Hhall  l*r  trrasu^  S^ 
less  the  party  applying  for  the  same  shall  show  to  the  satiM'.ictUMi  of  the  ju^ticr*  t 
lie  ha^  given  snch  bond  to  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  MUcecssors,  a<*  liereiu'irf'ifv 
quired,  and  has  depMNited  one  part  there<if  at  th«'  office  in  Loinloii  <if  the  xiuid  ix«Bi 
sioners,  or  In  a  sworn  broker  m  th«*  city  of  London.  Hn<l  h;w4  in  eithtT  i  a*-  irr-»a  wr 
tice  to  the  said  ciunmisHion'T!^.  tnurteen  ele.ir  ilavs  at  least  In^ton-  tiicb  :ip{M:rs?:>«.rf 
his  intention  to  apply  for  the  same,  which  notice  shall  be  trauHinittrd  by  rb*-  poO  ■ 
the  odice  in  London  of  the  said  CiiniiiiiHsionerM,  andsliali  In*  aeeonliu^  to  ihr  i.*rar^ 
tained  in  the  s<*h(Mlnle  ((i)  hereto  annexed:  i'ntridud  nho.  That  an\  ju-{:ir«  %4^ 
p«'ace  who  shall  adjudicate  on  any  (dVenm.*  against  this  act.  or<»u  any  brrach  ur  W 
]»erformauce  of  auy  of  th«*  reiiuireiuents  thereof*,  are  hereby  authoriiml.  if  thi*jiii' 
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ak  fit,  and  the  offender  is  a  pasHaee  broker,  to  order  his  license  to  be  forfeited,  and 
same  shall  thereapon  be  forfeited  accordinfly ;  and  the  said  jostioes  making snch 
er  shall  forthwith  cause  notice  of  such  forfeiture,  in  the  form  contained  in  the 
ednle  ^H)  hereunto  annexed,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  post  to  the  said  commission- 
at  their  offloe  in  London.  In  Scotland,  where  any  person  wishing  to  obtain  such 
»iise  shall  make  application  for  the  same  to  the  sheriff  or  steward,  or  sheriff  snbsti- 
s  or  steward  substitute,  in  plaoo  of  to  such  justices  of  the  peace  as  aforesaid,  the 
US  given  in  the  said  schedules  (D),  (£),  (F),  (G),  and  (H),  respectiyely,  shall  still 
Mlheied  to,  with  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary. 

•XVIII.  Every  passenser  broker^s  license  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act 
11,  unless  adjudged  to  oe  forfeited,  continue  in  force  until  the  Ist  day  of  February, 
S»  bnt  no  Ioniser;  and  all  acts  done  under  such  liceuHO  while  in  force  shall  be  as 
id  as  if  done  under  any  license  granted  under  this  act. 

X.  No  passage  broker  shall  employ  as  an  agent  in  his  business  of  passage  broker 


person  not  holding  from  him  the  appointment  of  asent  as  hereinbefore  men- 

im:  and  every  person  holding  such  appointment  shall  produce  the  same,  on  the 

lAnd  of  any  emicra^ion  officer,  or  of  any  person  treating  for  a  passage  under  this 

For  any  breach  or  violation  of  this  enactment  in  any  particular,  the  offender 

U  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £00  nor  less  than  £20. 

XX.  If  any  person  shall  by  false  representation  as  to  the  size  of  a  ship  or  other- 
Bf  or  by  any  false  pretense  or  fVaud  whatsoever,  induce  anv  person  to  engage  a 
lage  in  any  ship,  the  person  so  offending  shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
exceeding  £30  nor  less  than  £5  sterling. 

XXI.  Every  person  whatever,  except  the  said  emigration  commissioners  and 
ions  acting  for  them  and  under  their  direct  authority,  who  shall  receive  Uioney 
B  any  person  for  or  in  respect  of  a  passage  in  any  ship,  or  of  a  cabin  passage  in  any 
hfliMnger  ship^  proceeding  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  out  of  Europe, 

not  being  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  shall  give  to  the  person  paying  such 
tey  a  contract  ticket,  signed  by  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  the  ship  or  **pas> 
rer  ship  "  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  which  the  passage  is  to  be  provided,  or  by  some 
on  in  their  or  his  name,  and  on  their  or  his  l)ehalf ;  such  contract  ticket  shall  be 
e  oat  in  plain  and  legible  characters  on  a  printed  form,  which  in  the  case  of  cabin 
engers  shall  be  acceding  to  the  form  contained  in  Schedule  (K),  hereto  annexed 
in  rhe  case  of  all  other  passengers  in  the  form  contained  in  Schedule  (L),  hereto 
Bzecl.  or  according  to  such  other  form  as  in  either  case  ma^  from  time  to  time  be 
eribed  by  the  said  emigpration  commissioners  in  any  notice  issued  under  their 
in,  or  the  hands  of  any  two  of  them,  and  published  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and 
directions  contained  on  the  face  of  such  form  of  contract  ticket  shall  bo  obeyed 
te-  same  manner  as  if  herein  set  fonh.  In  case  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the 
lirenicnts  of  this  section,  or  of  any  of  the  directions  on  Huch  form  of  contract 
Bt  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  the  person  so  offendiuc  shall  for  each  offeuse 
able  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50,  nor  less  than  £5  sterling :  Frorided  alvtatfn, 
r  ancb  contract  tickets  shall  not  l»e  liable  to  any  stamp  duty. 
SXII.  Any  person  who  shall  alter  or  cause  to  be  altered,  afrer  it  is  once  issued, 
lall  induce  any  person  to  part  with,  render  useless,  or  destroy  any  such  contract 
pt,  dnrioff  the  continuance  of  the  contract  which  it  is  intended  to  evidence  (except 
le  caiie  of  cabin  passengers  who  may  have  consented  thereto),  shall  be  liable  in 
\  case  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  sterling. 

SLXin.  Any  question  which  may  arise  respecting  the  breach  or  non-performance 
ay  of  the  stipulations  in  any  such  contract  ticket  may,  at  the  option  of  any  pas- 
ser or  cabin  passenger  interested  therein,  be  beanl  and  detcrniiued  in  a  summary 

by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  other  ofticers  hereinafter 
lorlsed  to  adjudicate  on  offenses  and  complaints  under  the  act,  who  are  hereby  an- 
ixcd  to  try  such  questions,  and  if  they  shall  find  that  a  breach  of  contract  has  been 
(nitted,  to  awanl  to  the  complainant  such  damages  and  costn  as  they  may  think 
lot  exceeding  in  any  case  the  amount  of  the  passage  money  specified  in  such  con- 
t  ticket  and  £20:  and  if  sach  damages  and  costs  1)e  not  at  once  paid,  payment 
eof  shall  thereupon  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  processes  as 
payment  of  subsistence  money  or  the  return  of  passage  money  may  be  enforced 
sr  this  act :  Provided.  That  if  any  pa»*8onger  shall  have  obtained  compensation  or 
I  ander  any  of  the  other  nrovi'sions  of  this  act,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sue 
this  section  for  damages  for  the  t^ame  matter  or  cause  of  oomplaiot. 

If  any  cabin  or  other  pasnenprer  shall,  on  demand  of  any  emigration  officer, 
teor  omit  to  produce  his  contract  ticket,  or  if  any  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  a 

ebali,  on  like  demand,  refuse  or  omit  to  produce  to  any  emigration  officrer  in  the 
ted  Kingdom  the  counterpart  of  any  contract  ticket  issued  by  them,  or  on  their 
t|f,  for  tne  inspection  of  such  emigration  officer,  and  for  the  pnq>osos  of  this  act, 
y  person  soo&nding  against  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  for  each  of- 
s  be  liable  summarily  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10. 
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LXXV.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  au  ''emigrant  runner**  without  having  previtia«f 
heen  licensed  and  registered  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  or  who  while  mo  acting  •hall 
omit  to  wear  conspicuously  on  his  breast  such  badce  as  hereinaft«r  mentionM,  or  vbo 
shall  emply  as  an  ''emigrant  runner'' any  person  not  duly  licensed  and  regiMeft^ 
shall  for  I'ach  offense  be  liable  to  a  |>eDalty  not  exceeding  £5  nor  leMi  than  ^ shilling 

LXXVI.  The  justices  of  the  i)eace  at  any  petty  sessiouH  held  f«ir  th*'  di^tnrtiT 
place  within  which  any  iM^rnon  wishing  to  act  as  an  "emigrant  runner  "  i.^toiarrr 
on  his  business  may^  upon  the  recommendation  in  writing  of  au  eiiii;n'atiou  officrru 
of  the  chief  constable  or  other  head  otlicer  of  |)olice  or  such  diKtrict  or  place  (hot  ba: 
otherwise),  grant,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  such  iHjrson  wishing  to  act  aa  runner  a  li- 
cense for  that  puq)ose  according  to  the  form  in  Schedule  (M),  hereto  annexed,  aoil  Mcii 
runner  shall  within  forty-eight  hours  thereafter  (under  a  penalty  not  exceriLogii 
shillings  for  anv  default)  hnlge  such  license  with  the  nearest  emigratitm  odxc^r.  wbo 
shall  register  the  name  and  abode  of  such  runner  in  a  book  to  be  kept  fi>r  that  r>cr- 
pose,  and  shall  number  each  name  registered  in  arithmetical  progreaaion.  and  *!ia]1 
supply  to  su<'h  ninner,  on  his  ])aying  a  sum  not  exceeding?  Mhilliiigii  for  the  Auw^a 
badge  of  such  form  and  ilescription  as  shall  Ihi  approved  by  the  said  emigratioo  e(«> 
missionerN. 

LXXVII.  F^-ery  such  *' emigrant  runner's'*  liceuM.*  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
31st  <lay  of  December  in  the  year  in  which  it  shall  be  granted,  uuleaa  sooner  rrroM 
by  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  any  oAense  against  this  act  or  for  any  othrr  miscas- 
duct  committed  by  the  hoUler  of  such  licenst^  Incase  of  any  renewed  license  itthaH 
Ih)  sulhcit'ut  for  the  emigration  officer  to  note  the  fact,  and  the  date  of  the  reofval. 
in  his  registry  lKK>k  against  the  original  entry  therein  of  the  name  of  the  runner  he«^ 
ing  such  renewed  license. 

LXXVIII.  If  any  **  emigrant  runner"  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pro<luee.  on  demiuiL 
hiH  bad^^e  fo.r  iiiN]>ectiou,  or  to  permit  any  person  to  take  the  nnui tier  thereof,  or  if  ^ 
shall  fail  within  forty-eight  hours  to  give  to  the  emigration  otheerof  tlie|H>rt  ur|>lae» 
within  whif'h  he  is  licensed  to  act  notice  in  writing  of  any  change  in  hin  pl^f.^f 
abtxle,  in  order  that  his  new  abo<Ie  may  l>e  registered,  or  of  the  loss  of  his  l>adi:r.  or  if  W 
shall  mutilate  or  defaee  his  badge,  or  wear  the  same  while  unlicensed,  nr  veai  aa; 
other  than  the  one  deliven'd  to  him  by  mich  emigration  officer  as  aforesaid. or  }«^nut 
any  other  person  to  use  hiH  badge,  he  shall  for  each  Mich  oflense  lie  liable  tos  {^caIit 
not  exceeding  40«.  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  license,  if  the  convicting  ju»i:<.-«4ar 
magistrate  shall  so  determine;  and  any  pers<m  retaining  or  using  any  **euiigrau:  raih 
ner's  "badge  not  issued  to  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  orconutertViSiCf 
forging  any  such  badge,  shall  for  each  mich  offenm*  be  liable  ti>  a  ]»ena]ty  u  -t  rxi.'vcd- 
iug  £r>. 

LXXIX.  Such  emigration  officer  as  last  aforesjiid  \\\iiy,  if  he  thinks  lit.  i»n  parsrai 
to  liim  of  the  Hum  of  :>.,  deliver  anew  badge  to  any  lictMisud  ''eniigraiit  ruufur"  »!*• 
shall  satisfy  such  ofliccr  that  he  Iia^  lost  his  original  badge,  or  who  eihall  ilfbrr:  l> 
the  KjiTiie  in  a  inutilatud  or  def:i<'ed  stnte. 

LXXX.  Nt)  '•  emigrant  runner"  shall  be  entitb'd  tii  n^cover  from  any  pas-at;*-  Nnk-r 
any  fee,  comnnssioii,  or  reward  for  or  iii  (!oi]si<leration  of  any  hervice  tountH-loi  ».Ti 
emigration,  unless  he  shall  be  acting  under  the  written  authority  of  rturh  panu^ 
broker,  nor,  under  a  ])enalty  for  each  otfeiisi'  not  excee<ling  £0,  shall  take  or  drsaai 
from  any  person  about  to  emigrate  any  fee  or  reward  tor  the  prtu'uring  of  hi«  pitsip 
or  in  any  way  n-lating  thereto. 

LXXXI.  Kvery  passage  br«)ker  shall  exhibit  and  k«'e])  constantly  exhibittnl  la  t»f9t 
conspicuous  place  in  his  ofhceor  place  of  business  11  correct  litt,  in  plain  and  !r);:Mff 
characters,containing  the  names  and  addrt*Kses  in  full  of  every  ]>eriion  for  the  tinir  Wia| 
holding  such  authority  to  act  as  his  agent  or  as  an  emigrant  runner  for  him  an  af>*rriajiL 
and  shall,  on  or  before  the  liftli  day,  or  if  that  day  l>e  a  Sunday,  on  or  iM'fore  th«-fQcnk 
<lay  in  every  month,  transmit  a  true  copy  of  such  list,  duly  signed  by  hini.  l«>tlirro^ 
grat ion  otlicer  stationed  nearest  to  the  pla<'e  of  bu»ineHs  of  such  liceust^  piaift 
broker,  and  shall  report  to  such  emigration  otlicer  «' very  dim* barge  t>r  fremb  ea^afi^ 
inentof  an  agent  nr  nf  an  "«'migrant  runner"  within  twentji'-foiir  hours  of  tb^isa* 
taking  place.  In  ca^i*  of  nt»u-<-oniplian('e  with  any  of  the  re«|uir«*ineniaof  thi«  w^ti^a 
the  |H'r.son  so  otreiiil  ing  shall  he  liable  for  each  o  tie  nee  to  ]ienalty  not  eict-idiSj:  v^ 
nor  less  than  jC*^. 

LXXXII.  It  shall  he  lawt'ul  fur  the  tru.Hteesor  otht>r  iktmuis  <'hHrgt?«l  with  iS*  aa» 
agement  of  any  dtM-k^  01  ha<«i!i^>  in  any  ptirt  within  the  I'nitetl  Kiiigdoin  frnm  wa:^ 
*'  passiMiger  ships*'  are  (li.spatched  to  make,  and  from  time  to  time  alter,  am^bi  ' 
repeal,  such  ruh's  and  hy-laws  as  may  be  neceN«.ar\  fur  pn'scribing  the  ili*i  k-.  iA*»«a 
or  other  ])lacesat  whi<'li  persi»ii*«  arrivint^  by  sea  at  such  ports  tor  the  p*jT|>ti««*  •-!  ra^ 
grating,  or  a4*tiially  emigrating  theret';iiiii.  shall  be  landed  nnd  emlKirknl.  «::ii  J* 
in<Hle  of  their  landing  and  einharkation.  and  fm  liceiiHiu^  porter**  to  <-ariy  ..'.r.if 
gage  and  otherwise  to  atteml  iipnn  them,  and  for  the  storing  an«l  kat»''rii»-<^va 
their  lug^a<:e.  and  for  admitting  ]»ersi>ns  t<>  ami  cM-iudiug  persitiis  irotu  ncrr^  t«»^ 
docks  or  basins,  and  for  attaching  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Jl'*  tor  the  brt* ji^.   'tfT 
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f  sncb  rules  or  by-laws,  such  penalty  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  us  other  penalties 
re  by  this  act  directed  to  be  recovered,  except  that  instead  of  an  emigration  officer 
Dch  tmstees  or  other  persons  as  aforesaid  shall  sne  for  and  recover  tlie  same ;  and  it 
hall  further  be  lawful  for  such  trnstees.  by  their  officers  or  servants,  or  by  anv 
lolice  officer,  to  arrest  and  detain  any  person  charged  with  the  breach  of  any*  snch 
ale  or  by-law  until  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is  hereby  antlior- 
Eecl  to  adjudicate  on  the  offense  in  a  sninmary  way :  Provided,  That  no  Riich  rules  or 
ly-laws  shall  take  effect  until  they  shall  have  been  approved  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
trincipal  secretaries  of  state,  and  published  by  his  authority  in  the  London  Gazette, 
rbicb  publication  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  such  rules 
nil  by-laws,  and  of  the  approval  tnereof  by  such  secret4ir>-  of  state. 

LiXXXIII.  And  whereas  the  said  emigration  commissioners  and  persons  acting  under 
heir  anthority  issue  from  time  to  time  certain  forms  of  application  and  other  pa]>ers 
>r  the  use  of  persons  desirous  of  emigrating  by  their  assistance;  and  whereas  it  is 
Z|»edient  to  afford  additional  security  against  the  falsification  or  misuse  of  such  forms 
nd  papers,  and  of  any  certificate  of  marriage  or  of  birth  or  baptism,  or  other  docu- 
lent  or  statement  adduced  in  support  of  any  application  to  the  said  commissioners 
»r  Hnch  assistance :  lie  it  there/ore  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  falsely  represent 
inuielf  to  be  or  falsely  assume  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  shall 
)]1  aDV  sach  form  of  application,  paper,  or  embarkation  order,  or  shall  willfully  make 
ay  false  representation  in  any  such  form  of  application,  paper,  certificate,  or  docu- 
ent  aA  aforesaid,  or  sball  forge  or  fraudulently  alter  any  signature  or  statement  con- 
lined  therein  resi>ectively,  or  shall  personate  any  person  named  therein  respectively, 

•  Blxall  aid  or  in  any  way  abet  any  person  in  any  such  false  representation,  forgery, 
teratiou,  or  i»er8onation,  the  person  so  offending  shall  Ixt  liable  for  each  such  offense 

•  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  nor  less  than  £2  sterling. 

LXXXIV.  All  i>enalties  and  forfeitures  im)>osed  by  this  act  shall  I^e  sued  for  in  the 
Dited  Kingdom  by  any  emigration  officer  or  his  assistant,  or  by  any  person  authorized 
tereto  by  the  said  emigration  commissioners  under  the  hands  of  any  two  of  them, 

•  by  any  collector  or  comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  customs,  or  by  any  other  officer 
'  H<-r  Mi^esty's  customs  authorized  thereto  in  writing  by  the  commissioners  of  Her 
^je*ty'8  customs,  and  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  by  any  Government 
aiprat ion  officer  or  agent,  orby  any  sucli  collector  or  coniptn>ller  of  customs,  or  other 
ticer  of  customs  so  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  by  any  officer  authorized  to  sue  for 
*iialties  and  forfeitures  under  this  act  by  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
>v«-Tiior  of  any  such  possession;  and  the  said  emigration  commissioners,  and  the 
imuiiBsioners  of  Her  Majesty's  customs,  and  everj'  such  governor,  are  hereby  re- 
lectively  em{>owered  to  grant  such  authority  as  aforesaid;  and  nil  sums  of  money 
ado  recoverable  by  this  act,  as  return  of  passage  money,  subsisteiu-e  niouey,  dani- 
rea,  '»r  romi>ensation,  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  and  for  the  use  of  any 
ua^TiiiiT  entitled  thereto  under  this  act,  or  by  any  such  otticor  as  albresaid,  for  and 
1  bebalf  and  to  the  use  of  any  such  x>as8enger  or  any  number  of  such  passengers 
•spectivcrly,  and  in  any  case  either  by  one  or  st^veral  informations  or  complaints. 
LX^XXV.  AH  penalties  imposed  and  all  sums  of  money  made  recoverable  undvr  this 
:t,  by  vk'ay  of  passage  money,  subsistence  money,  com]>ensation,  or  damages  for  the 
r^acb  nf  any  stipulation  in  any  contract  ticket,  shall  and  may  be  sued  for  and  re- 
ivered  before  any  two  or  more  ju^tiees  of  the  peace  acting  in  any  part  of  Her 
aJesty*H  dominions  or  possessitms  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed  or 
le  causae  of  complaint  sball  have  arisen,  or  in  which  tbe  offender  or  party  ctmipluined 
^iDt»t  shall  happen  to  Ixs  or  acting  in  any  county  or  borough,  or  place  adjacent  to 
iy  navigable  river  or  inlet  <»f  the  sea  on  which  such  offense  shall  have  been  com- 
irtecl  or  cause  of  complaint  have  arisen ;  and  u]>on  information  or  complaint  made 
rfor^  any  one  Justice  of  the  peace  acting  as  aforesaid  he  sball  issue  a  sunmions,  ac- 
>rdiDg  to  the  form  in  tbe  schedule  (N)  hereto  annexed,  requiring  the  ])arty  offending 
r  complained  against  to  ap]iear  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  therein  ;  and  every 
icb  sumnions  shall  \w  starved  ou  the  party  offending  or  complained  against,  or  shall 
e  ItrfC  at  his  last  known  jilace  of  abo<le  or  of  business,  or  on  board  any  ship  to  which 
B  may  belong;  and  if  such  party  shall  not  ap])ear  acconlingly,  then  (upon  prr>of  of 
^e  dne  serTice  of  the  summons  by  delivering  the  summons  or  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
arty,  or  at  his  last  known  place  of  abode  or  of  business,  or  on  board  an^  ship  to 
bicb  be  may  1>elong,  to  the  jjerson  in  charge  of  any  such  ship)  any  two  of  such 
iBtices  0o  acting  as  aforesaid  may  either  hear  and  determine  the  case  in  the  absence 
r  tbe  party,  or  either  of  them  may  issue  his  warrant  for  apprehending  and  bringing 
kcb  party  before  them  or  any  two  justices  so  acting  as  aforesaid;  or  the  justice  be- 

^rfaom  the  charge  shall  be  made,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  su8]K'ct,  frominforma- 
npon  oath,  that  the  party  is  likely  to  abscond,  may  issue  such  warrant  in  the  first 
;ce.  without  any  previous  summons;  and  either  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
offending  or  complained  against,  or  in  hi"*  absence  an  aforesaid,  any  two  of  such 
imwo  acting  as  aforesaid  may  hear  and  determine  the  case,  either  with  or  with- 
Kt  any  written  information  or  complaint;  and  upon  proof  of  the  offense,  or  of  the 
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complaiuaut^s  claim  (aH  tho  case  may  be),  either  hy  confeflnion  of  the  party  ofifiidiiic 
or  complained  agaiusr,  or  npon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  wirmsw 
(and  the  justices  are  hereby  nnthorized  to  summon  and  swear  any  witneSM*  wboaay 
be  deemed  necessary- ),  it  sliall  be  lacvfol  for  snch  Jastices  so  acting  as  albnaaid  t» 
cou  vict  the  offender,  or  to  adjudicate  upon  the  complaint  (such  conviction  or  aiynAi- 
eatinn  to  be  drawn  up  nccording  to  one  of  the  fonns  of  conviction  or  a^lodiMtiw 
contained  in  Hcliednle  (O)  hereto  annexed,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  cirenvHtanccs if 
the  caik*  will  admit),  and  upon  overy  such  conviction  to  order  the  offender  to  pay  sMk 
lienalty  an  they  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  the  penalties  hereinbefors lapovi, 
and  upon  every  such  adjudication  to  order  the  party  complained  against  to  pay  talks 
party  Hiiing  for  the  same  the  sum  of  money  or  damages  sued  for,  or  so  uioca  fl 


as  such  Justices  nhall  think  the  complainant  Justly  entitled  to,  together  with,  iasiwr 
ca«te,  the  costs  of  tho  proceedings;  and  if  the  moneys  and  costs  mentioDod  in  SM 
conviction  or  adjudication  be  not  paid  immediately  or  within  the  time  IfaBltod  la  Iks 
order  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  any  two  of  such  justices  so  acting  as  aforesaid,  by  wanui 
(and  although  the  written  onler  of  conviction  or  dijudication,  or  any  minute  tbemC 
may  not  have  been  served),  to  cause  the  party  offending  to  be  committed  to  JiiL 
there  to  bo  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  according  to  the  discMisa  if 
such  Justices,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  montlis,  nnleea  aneh  aHBlii 
and  costs  be  sooner  paid  and  satistietl:  l*roridfdaitca!f9.  That  in  all  proccodinastitai 
nuder  this  act  for  which  no  form- is  herein  expressly  provided  it  shall  be  lawnltevi 
forms  similar,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  those  contained  in  f  be 
to  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
of  tho  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  43. 

LXXXVI.  Every  police  or  Ktii>endiary  magistrate,  and  in  Scotland  e^ 
steward  and  sheriff  substitute  or  steward  substitute  of  a  ooaoty  or  stew 
his  oVvn  county  or  stewartry,  shall  have  snch  and  the  like  powers,  privi   ^ 
functions,  aud  be  entitled  to  exorcise  such  and  the  like  Jurisdiction  under  this 
any  justice  or  two  justices,  or  justices  at  )>etty  sessions,  have  or  is  or  are  eotilMl* 
exercise  under  the  provisious  of  this  act ;  and'all  acts,  mattera,  an«l  things  compsMI 
to  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  or  liefore  any  Justice  or  twojanaif 
the  peace,  or  justicen  at  petty  sessions,  or  otherwise,  may  be  dono  by  and  beAie 
police  f>r  st incendiary  magistrate,  and  in  Scotland  by  and  before  any  sheriff  or 
or  sheriff  sui)stitute\>r  stewanl  substitute  within  hisowu  county  or  arewartrr 

LXXXVII.  No  objection  shall  be  taken  or  allowe<l  to  any  complaint,  i 
summous,  or  warrant  under  this  act,  for  any  alleged  defect  therein,  either  ia 
stance  or  in  form,  or  for  any  variance  b(*tween  such  complaint  or  informatioo  aai 
evidence  adduced  outhe  hearing  thereof,  but  if  auy  varianceshall  appeartotbe 
or  justices  pit'sent  and  acting  at  such  hearing  to  be  such  that  the  purty  iii>saii 
and  a])pearing  has  been  thereby  deceived  or  niiNlcil,  it  shall  l»e  lawful  f(»r  sorhj 
or  justices,  upon  sucii  t«'rms  as  ho  orthey  shall  think  lit,  to  iKljoum  tbehearin|(of  tks 
case  to  some  fiitun*  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  rounnit  the  defen4lant  to  mrhaA 
irU6tody  as  the  said  justice  or  juMices  may  think  tit,  or  t-o  discharge  him  apeaha 
recognizance,  with  or  without  sun'ties,  t4»  api»ear  at  Huch  time  aud  plaiae  as  wa;  ks 
appointed;  no  conviction,  order,  adjudication,  or  other  pr«>ceeding  under  or  ia  ft^ 
rfuanee  of  this  act  shaU  Im*  (pnis^hed  or  vacated  for  want  of  form. 

LXXXVIII.  AllpenaltiesimposedbytliiHact  Hhail,whenrecovere<I,aailnotwitbiiaii* 
ing  any  local  act  of  rarlianieut  to  theenutrnry,  be  paid  to  the  emigration  oAcerersfr 
cer  of  customs  at  whoHc  suit  t1i<^  s:inio  shall  have  been  recoveriNl,  for  the  oae  of  Btf 
Majesty  and  her  successors,  aud  if  recovered  in  the  ccdonies  shall  be  i»aid  over  bytfei 
party  receiving  the  same  into  t  lie  colonial  treasury,  and  shall  form  part  of  tbegMflol 
revenue  of  the  c4)lony,  and  if  recoven^d  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  bepaidoisrV 
the  said  emigration  commissioners,  if  the  ])arty  at  whose  suit  the  same  shall  havi*feii0 
recovered  be  an  emigration  otlicer  or  his  assistant,  and  to  Her  Majesty***  con 
of  customs  if  the  party  at  whoso  suit  the  same  shall  have  been  recovered  beaa 
of  customs,  to  be  by  such  emigration  commissioners  and  com niissi oner*  of  ci 
respcM'tively,  <lnly  accounted  for;  an<l  all  such  ftenalties  as  may  1m*  recovctwd  hilkf 
I'nited  Kingdom  shall  btMipproj>riated  to  such  ]Mir)M>s(fs  ami  in  such  manner  aslfci 
lord  hijih  treasun*r  or  th«?  commissiouers  of  Her  Majestyn  tivasury  may  fWir   ^ — *■ 
time  direct  and  appoint:  Provhird  alwaifB,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  foribej 
the  peace  wh<»  shall  impoNe  nny  such  ]N*uaIty  at  the  same  time  t<i  dirt^ff.  if  ther 
think  tit,  that  a  i^art,  not  exceeding  oue  moiety  thert^of,  iMiapplietltoc^oaipr 
>aKHenger  for  any  wrong  or  damage  which  he  may  have  sust^iined  by  the  ael 
Unit  in  respe<*t  of  which  HUch  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall  have  been  imposed. 

LXXX1X.  If  in  any  suit,  action,  prosifcution,  or  other  legal  pn>ceeiling  aadcr 
act  any  (|Uestion  shall  arise  whether  any  ship  was  or  was  not  exempte«i  from  lb» 
visions  of  this  act  or  any  of  them,  the  burden  ofimiving  that  such  ship  wasaoeita. 
shall  lie  on  the  party  clainiiiig  the  bcnetit  of  tlie  «-xeui)itiou.  and  failing  sarb  p*^9 
shall,  for    any  such  itiirjiose  an  afon*ftaid,  be  taken  and  atyudgcd  that  the  ■e'f  f^    <* 
come  within  \he  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  it  fhall  not  be  neceasary,  in  aaTiBi' 
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It  complaint,  or  other  process  or  proeeeding,  to  negatiTe  any  exemption,  proviso, 
iondition  contained  in  any  section  of  this  act  on  which  snch  information,  complaint, 
ither  process  or  proceeding  shall  be  fhimed,  neither  shall  it  be  necessary  for  the 
iplainant  to  prove  the  negative,  bnt  the  defendant  may  prove  the  aflirmative 
reof,  if  he  will  have  advantage  of  the  same. 

IC.  If  in  any  proceeding  before  any  jostice  or  Justices  of  the  peace  nnder  this  act, 
ipon  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding  whatsoever,  against  any  person,  for  any- 
ae  done  either  contrary  to  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  a  qnestion  should  arise 
sUier  any  person  is  an  emigration  officer  or  assistant  emigration  officer,  or  an  officer 
matoma,  vita  voce  evidence  may  be  j^ven  of  such  fact  by  the  officer  himself,  and 
11  be  deemed  legal  and  sufficieut  evidence. 

ICI.  Any  passenger  sning  under  this  act  for  any  sum  of  money  made  recoverable 

this  act  as  passage  money,  subsistence  money,  or  compensation  or  damages,  shall 

be  deemed  an  incompetent  witness  in  any  proceeding  for  the  recovery  thereof, 

withatauding  the  same,  if  recovered,  shall  be  applicable  to  his  own  nse  and 

Cut. 

CU.  No  plaintiff  shall  recover  in  any  action  against  any  emigration  cfficer,  his 
stant,  government  emigration  agent,  or  officer  of  customs,  or  other  porson,  for 
thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  shall  have  been 
le  before  snub  action  brought,  or  if,  after  arrion  brought,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
J  hare  been  paid  into  court  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 
dll.  No  action  or  suit  shall 'l>e  commenced  against  any  emigration  officer,  his 
rtmnt,  government  emigration  agent,  officer  of  customs,  or  other  person,  for  any- 
g  done  in  pursuance  of  or  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  nntil  ten  clear  days' 
ce  in  writing,  specifying  distinctly  the  cause  of  action,  has  been  given  to  the 
er,  agent,  or  person  as  aforesaid  against  whom  such  action  or  suit  is  intended  to 
rongnt,  nor  after  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  act  committed  and  men- 
ed  in  such  notice  for  which  snch  actiou  or  suit  shall  be  so  brought ;  and  every 
I  action  shall  be  brought,  laid,  and  tried  where  the  cause  of  action  sliall  have 
vUj  and  not  in  any  other  place ;  and  the  defendant  in  such  action  or  suit  may  plead 
general  issue,  and  give  this  act  and  any  si>ecial  matter  in  evidence,  at  any  trial 
ih  shall  be  had  thereupon  ;  and  if  the  matter  or  thine  shall  appear  to  have  been 
>  nnder  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  action  or  suit  was 
ight  before  ten  clear  days'  notice  thereof  given  as  aforesaid,  or  if  any  action  or 
mall  not  Im  commenced  within  the  time  hereinbefore  limited,  or  shall  be  brought 
kid  in  any  other  place  than  as  aforesaid,  then  the  jury  shall  find  a  verdict  for  the 
sdiant  therein  ;  and  if  a  verdict  shall  be  found  for  such  defendant,  or  if  the  plaint- 
1  snch  action  or  suit  shall  become  nonsuited  or  suffer  a  discontinuance  of  such 
Pit,  or  if,  npon  any  demurred  in  snch  action,  Judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  de- 
ant  thereon,  then  and  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  snch  defeudant  shall  recover 
sosts  of  snit  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  and  shall  have  snch  remedy  for  re- 
Hnff  the  same  as  any  defendant  may  have  for  his  costs  in  any  other  case  by  law. 
^Tr,  Where  no  time  is  expressly  limited  within  which  any  complaint  or'infor- 
on  is  to  be  made  or  laid  for  any  breach  or  non-performance  of  any  of  the  require- 
:b  of  this  act,  the  complaint  shall  be  made  or  the  information  laid  within  twelve 
i<lar  months  from  the  time  when  the  matter  of  such  complaint  or  information 
•etively  arose,  or  in  case  the  master  of  any  ship  is  the  offender  or  party  com- 
led  against,  within  twelve  calendar  months  next  after  his  return  to  the  country 
hieh  tho  matter  of  complaint  or  information  arose. 

TV.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  in  certain  cases  for  the  carriage  of 
ftkgein  by  sea  from  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  as 
nrs:  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  term  ''  colonial  voyage"  shall  signify  any 
f^  from  any  place  within  any  of  such  possessions  (except  the  territories  under 
^oremment  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong)  to  any 
»  mrhatever.  where  the  distance  between  such  places  shall  exceed  400  miles,  or 
Iniation  of  the  voyage,  to  bo  prescribed  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  exeeed 
»  days. 

fVT.  This  act  shall  apply,  so  far  as  the  same  is  applicable,  to  all  ships  carrying 
iDgeiB  on  any  snch  **  colonial  vovage,''  except  as  to  such  parte  of  the  act  as 
s  to  the  following  matters  (that  is  to  say) :  (I)  To  passage  brokers  and  their 
iea,  (2)  to  passengers' contract  tickets,  (3)  tn  emigrant  runners,  (4)  to  the  giving 
to  Her  M^esty,  (5)  to  the  keeping  on  board  a  copy  of  this  act,  (6)  to  orders  in 
eit  TSj^lating  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  prescri)>ing  rules  for  pro- 
as health,  cleanliness,  order,  and  ventilation:  Provided,  That  if  the  prescribed 
turn  of  any  ''  colonial  voyage^  be  les^  than  three  weeks,  then,  in  addition  to  the 
BTS  lastly  herein  before  excepted,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  or 
f  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  following  subjects,  namely :  The  construction  or 
aiesi  of  the  decks,  the  berths  and  berthing,  the  height  between  decks,  privies, 
ttals,  light  and  ventilation,  manning,  passengers'  stewards,  passengers'  cooks  and 
itt|(  apparatns,  the  surgeon  and  medicine  chest,  the  maintenance  of  passengers 
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for  forty-eieht  honrs  after  arrival :  Prorided  alWy  That  in  the  caae  of  sach  **< 
voyages''  "whereof  the  prescribed  duration  is  less  three  weeks,  the  reqairen 
this  act  respectiug  the  issue  of  provisions  shall  not,  except  as  to  the  iasae  of 
be  applicable  t-o  any  passengor  who  may  have  contracted  to  furnish  hia  own 

iOUH. 

XCVII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  each  of  Her  M^Jenty's  poa 
abroad,  by  any  proclamation  to  bo  by  him  from  time  to  time  issaed  for  thftt 
^which  shall  take  effect  from  the  issuing  thereof),  to  declare  what  ahall  be 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  the  leugth  of  the  voyage  of  any  ship  cany 
sentfcrs  from  such  possession  to  any  oth<T  place  whatsoever,  and  to  prescri 
scale  of  diet  for  the  use  of  the  passeugerH  during  the  voya^  as  he  shall  think 
and  also  to  declare  what  medicines,  medical  comforts,  medical  instrnments,  ai 
matters  shall  bu  deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  paiisengen 
such  '^ colonial  voyage";  and  the  provisioim  and  requirements  of  every  sncb 
mation  shall  be  enforced  in  all  Her  Majesty*s  dominions  as  if  they  were  incoi 
in  this  act,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  enforced 
copy  of  any  such  proclamation,  purporting  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  gov 
the'culony  wherein  the  same  may  have  been  issued,  and  under  the  public  8«.*al 
colony,  shall,  in  any  part  of  Her  Migesty's  dominions  wherein  the  same  thsll 
dnced,  be  received  as  good  and  sufticieut  evidence  of  the  due  issuing  and  of  1 
tents  of  Huch  proclamation,  unlesH  it  shall  be  proved  that  such  copy  is  not  gee 

XGVIII.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  of  any  such  possessions  respect 
authorize  such  person  or  ])ersons  as  they  may  think  fit  to  make  the  like  sar 
examination  of  '* passenger  ships''  sailing  from  such  possessions  re8pe<'tive! 
hereinbefore  required  to  be  made  by  two  or  more  couii»etent  surveyors  in  n-: 
''pashenger  ships"  sailing  from  the  Unireil  Kingdom,  and  also  to  anthori/e 
cases,  as  to  such  governors  may  seem  proi>er,  any  comiK*tent  perstui  to  ac-t  a«  i 
practitioner  on  boanl  any  **pass«^nger  ship'*  proceeding  on  a  ''colonial  voyajr 

XCIX.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the  territories  or  place<4  iiuiler  t 
emment  of  the  Flast  India  Company.  It  shall,  however,  be  lawful  f(»r  th<*  gti 
general  of  India  in  conniril,  fnuu  time  to  time,  by  any  act  or  acts  to  b«*  paw^il  : 
purpoNH,  to  declare  t^hat  this  act  or  any  part  thereof  shall  apply  to  the  vat: 
pass4*ngers  upon  any  voyage  from  any  ports  or  places  within  such  territonr 
specified  in  such  act  or  acts,  to  any  other  ])laces  whatsoever,  to  be  also  friiec 
such  act  or  act« :  and  also  in  like  manner  to  authorize  the  substitution,  as  r 
such  voyages,  of  other  articles  of  foo<l  and  provisions  for  those  hereinbefore  e 
ated;  and  to  declare  the  rule  of  computation  by  which  the  length  of  any  such 
shall  be  estimated  ;  and  to  <leteriniiie  the  )»er.soiis  or  otlicers  who  in  s^nch  ter 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  or  fiertorin  the  i>owcrs,  funi'tioui*.  or  duties  hfrvi: 
given  to  or  im]K>s«Ml  noon  the  einignition  ollloers  and  otlicerhof  ru^tomtiii  th>' 
Kingdom:  and  ta  aiitliori/.e  the  eniploynicnr  on  board  any  ship  of  a  nitNlical 
tioner  duly  qualified  by  law  to  practiee  ns  a  physiciati.  Hiirge«in.  or  u^miI 
within  HU(*h  territories:  and  to  d«'riare  for  the  ]iiirpoH<'s  ot*  thi»i  tu't  the  !%p:ii- 
sary  for  pass4«ngers,  and  the  age  at  which  two  children  hhall  l»e  cousideri  d  <* 
one  statute  a<lult,  in  HhipH  that  may  clear  out  from  any  port  or  phioe  \%:rh 
territories;  and  also  to  derlan>  in  what  luanixT.  and  brfore  what  anthonii'-v 
what  form  of  proceedings  the  ]>enal!ies  imposed  and  the  huimh  of  money  luatlf 
erable  by  this  act  shall  l>e  sued  foran<l  n-covered  within  such  territories,  atidt 
UHes  sudi  penalties  shall  be  applied.  And  on  th<;  paiwin^  of  such  Indian  si? « 
and  whilst  the  same  shall  remain  in  force,  all  such  ]»art!«of  this  act  ssshalllt^j 
therein  shall  apply  to  and  extend  to  the  carriage  of  pasMeiiger*^  upon  su<-h  vov, 
in  the  said  Indian  act  orartsshall  be  specilied.  The  provi^ionndf  sneh  Indian :« 
beenfoH'ed  in  all  Her  Majesty's  possessituis  in  like  manner  an  the  ]>roviMoii<t  «»f : 
may  be  enforced.  Every  such  Indian  act  shall  be  subject  U*  tlisallow^i.rr  . 
peal,  and  Hhall  in  the  same  manner  be  transmitted  to  England,  to  lie  laiil  \trV  r 
houses  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  law  made  by  the  gt»v«  nntr-i 
in  countril. 

C  The  nianter  of  every  ship  bringing;  passt»ngers  into  the  Unite*!  Klu^d<*ui  !"r 
idace  out  of  Europe,  and  not  within  the  Mediterranean  S^ni,  shall,  within  t^r:.' 
tiours  after  arrival,  d«"liver  to  the  emigration  otBcer  or  his  aH<«istant,  or  i:i  :li* 
sence  to  the  chief  otti«'«'r  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival,  a  c«»rrect  \:<.  •.«t 
such  master,  and  specifying  the  naines.  a^i's,  and  callings  of  all  tin*  p;i<»«t  .:j«- 
barked,  and  alMi  the  port  or  ports  at   which  they  r<*spectively  nia\  have  »-::/•: 
and  showing  which,  if  any  of  theni,  may  have  died,  with  the  «»np;M>«.-'.  ... 
death,  or  bi^Mi  born  on  the  voya^^e;  and  if  any  master  sh.ill  fail  so  Toi!r..v.: 
list,  or  if  the  same  shall   be  willtully  taU«'.  be  shall,  on  conviction  a<*  ]i»t-:: 
mentioned,  bo  liable  to  a   |»enalty  not   exceeding  jC'^K     .^iieli  euii;;rjit.i>tt  "r 
ollicer  Hhall,  upon  recei]»t  cf  sudi  list,  trauMiiit  the  particulars  rt-9ipi.-rt.t.^  *. 
s4M)ger  named  therein  who  may  havi>  died,  with  the  sup]>o>MMl  caii»e  of  dfStb.  ■'• 
lM»rn,on  the  voyage,  to  the  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marr»Ju:n 
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He  the  samey  and  enter  &  copy  thereof  nnder  hie  hand  in  the  "  marine  register 
*  which  enla^  shall  be  dealt  with  and  be  of  the  same  yalae  as  evidence  as  any 
entry  made  in  snch  book  onder  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of 
ment  held  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Msgesty, 
9d  '*An  act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England/' 
If  anv  ship  bringing  passengers  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  place  ont 
rope  shall  have  on  board  a  greater  number  of  passengers  or  persons  than  in  the 
rtions  respectively  prescribed  in  the  fonrteentn  section  of  this  act  for  ships  car- 
pASsenffers  firom  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  of  such  ship  shall  be  liable, 
)ii  coninction  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  nor 
tan  £5  for  each  snch  person  or  statute  adult  constituting  any  snch  excess. 

The  master  of  every  passenger  ship  bringing  passengers  into  the  United  King- 
rom  any  place  out  of  £urope  shall  make  to  each  statute  adult  during  the  voyage, 
liof^  the  time  of  detention,  if  any,  at  any  port  or  place  before  the  termination 
ft,  issnes  of  pure  water  and  of  good  and  wholesome  provisions  in  a  sweet  con- 
,  in  qoantities  not  less  in  amount  than  is  prescribed  in  the  thirty-fifth  section 
I  act  for  passengers  proceeding  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  in  case  of  non- 
Eance  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section  the  master  of  such  ship 
on  each  conviction  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be  liable  for  each  ojSense  to  a 
.y  not  exceeding  £50. 

!.  The  schedule  to  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  this  act,  and  all  the 
tana  therein  contained  shall  be  duly  followed  and  enforced  under  a  penalty  not 
Ling  £10  on  the  person  failing  to  obey  the  same  resjiectively. 


SCHEDULES  TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOINO  ACT  REKER8. 


Schedule  A. 

of  oertiflcat«  exempting  a  mail  steamer  from  the  provlHions  of  the  Brltiah  paeeenger  aot^  1859* 

i. — ^This  certificate  must  be  produced,  on  demand,  to  the  emigration  officer  or 
ustant,  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
nee  or  port  of  departure,  by  the  master  of  any  steam  vessel  claiming  exemption 
he  passen^r  act,  otherwise  the  exemption  will  not  be  allowed. 

I  is  to  certify  that  the  steam  vessel of tons,  registered  tonnage,  be- 

ig  to  the  port  of ,  is  duly  authorized  to  carry  mails  nnder  a  contract  with 

>vemm6nt  of ,  between and ,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from 

terations  of  the  * 'passenger  act,  1855,"  from  tbe  date  hereof  to  the day  of 

,18—. 

en  under  my  band  at ,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  his  deputy, 
{or  Governor  or  Postmaster- General ,  j'c,  of . 

nsH  Consul's  Certificate  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  steam  vessel. 

above  signature  is  to  the  best  of  my  belief  the  signature  of the  — ^ 

Beer  duly  authorized  by  the  Government  of to  grant  the  same. 


Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Consul- General^  or  Vice-Consul  of 


Schedule  B. 

[Form  of  paseeDgera'  list.  J 


ICaater'e 
name. 


Tons  per 
register. 


Aggregate  number  of  an- 
perncial  feet  in  the  sev- 
eral compartments  set 
apart  for  passengers 
other  than  cabin  pas- 
sengers. 


Total  number  of  statnte 
adnlts,  exclusive  of  mas- 
ter, crew,  and  cabin 
passengers,  which  the 
ship  can  legally  carry. 


Where 
bound. 
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I  hereby  oertiff  that  the  proTJsioiM  actually  laden  on  baud  tlie  ahip  m 

ueordiDK  to  the  mjniremeiits  of  the  pawengei^  act,  fi>r ttetaU 

voyage  ot     '        daya. 


y*me»  Mud  ie*ertplUm$  ofpatHmgtn. 


opW. 

h  rfnil  of 
9lo(I». 

bS'S^:, 

lab 

ate. 

1 
2-.!  ^   ^ 

-S*i 

Muited. 

f«n.      , 

»S1 

1 

In 

^1^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

NaalarafM^ 

-3 

SacUih.     SoMdk. 

^ 

TMiL 

1 

ass 

] 

We  herehy  certify  that  (be  a1)ove  is  a  corrcri  list  nf  Ihn  name*  and  dtarnpti) 

all  the  pasaeDgoni  who  emharked  at  the  port  uf . 

,  ilatltr. 

,  Emigratioti  Ogterr. 


— ,  ia&-. 


K  KiteD  by  Ibe  m. 


BT  or  olurUrCT  of  » 


n  hy  these  preeentH  that  we, ,  are  held  and  firslyl 

■viiin liy  the  ({Tare  of  Ood,  of  the  Uulted  Kio^dom  •  ) 

-  ilefeniler  of  the  faith,  in  the  tom  of  £i,fli 


Know  all  in 
uulo  our  Sov 

BritaiD  aiid  IreJand  —  ,  ... „ , ,-. 

lawful  uimiry  of  Greiit  Brilaio,  to  he  paid  to  our  laid the beinaa' 

cemiorH;  to  which  payiueot  well  and  trolr  to  lie  made  wo  bind  oaisnlvea  aod  «*• 
iif  ua,  Joiotly  and  Hcvcrall;,  for  and  in  toe  whole,  oar  heira,  esecaloia,  mmi  iM 
tnra,  and  avnry  of  them,  Gntily  by  thcM  presents. 

Sealed  with  oiir  neatH. 

Dali'd  thi« day  of ,  IBTi-. 

Whereas  liy  the  "  iicutneMgen  act,  I8a>,"  it  i*  amnuKHt  other  thinifi  eoartal 
before  auy  "  piuxenKer  ship  "  xliall  clear  out  iir  proceed  to  aea,  the  maMer  ti| 
with  the  owner  or  charterer  of  the  ship,  or  in  the  abnooce  of  anch  ownemebK 
or  if  the  master  be  the  owuer  or  charterer,  one  other  good  and  talBcienl  iiuhi. 
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ad  by  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  clearance,  shall  enter  into  a 

> Majesty, heirs  and  snccessors,  in  the  sum  of  £2,000. 

the  eondition  of  this  obligation  is  sach,  that  if  the  ship whereof  the 

tK>nnden is  master,  oound  to ,  is  in  all  respects  seaworthy,  [and 

aid  ship  shall  call  at  the  port  of  —  and  there  shall  bo  shipped  on  board  at 
yrt  pnre  water  for  the  nse  of  the  passengers,  sufficient  in  c^uantity  to  afford  the 
ace  of  three  quarts  daily  to  each  statute  adult  for  the  period  of  days  on 

rage  from  such  port  to  the  final  port  or  place  of  discharge  of  such  vessel],  and  if 
tJistandinff  any  penalty  bv  the  said  act  imposed,  and  whether  the  same  may 
een  sued  uar  and  recovered  or  not)  all  and  every  the  requirements  of  the  said 
^rs  act,  1855,  (except  such  of  them  as  relate  exclusively  to  passage  brokers 
oners)  and  of  the  emigration  commissioners  acting  in  the  manner  prescribed 
said  act,  and  of  any  order  passed  by  Her  Majesty  in  council  relating  to  ''pas- 
ships"  and  now  in  force,  shall  in  all  respects  be  well  and  truly  nerformed 
'  the  master  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  ship  shall  submit  himself,  in  like 
r  as  a  British  subject  being  the  master  of  a  British  passenger  ship,  to  the  jur- 

m  of  the  tribunals  in Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  empowered  by  the 

t  to  abjudicate  on  offenses  committed  against  the  said  act],  and  if  moreover 
altiCM,  fiLnes,  and  forfeitures  which  the  master  of  such  ship  may  be  adjudged  to 
'  or  in  respect  of  the  breach  or  nonfulfilment  of  any  of  such  requirements  as 
id  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid,  and  if  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  secretary 
)  or  any  eovemor  or  British  consular  officer  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
!so  be  well  and  truly  paid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain 
force  and  virtue. 

id,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-bounden and 

presence  of . 

■eby  certify,  that  the  above  bond  was  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ac- 

f  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  said ,  master  of  the  said  ship, 

and  by  the  said . 


Chief  Officer  of  Cuitomsfor  the  port  of 
— ,  185-. 


Schedule  D. 

r  p««8age  broker's  animal  bond,  '^  ith  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  emigration  officer  at 

the  nearest  port.1 

f  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A.  B.,  of ,  C.  D.,  of ,  and 

of  ,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  our  sovereign,  ,   by  the 

f  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, ,  defender 

faith,  in  the  sum  of  £1,000  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 

our  said ,  the heirs  and  successors;  to  which  payment  well  and 

)  be  made  we  bind  ourselves  and  every  of  us,  jointly  and  severally,  for  and  in 

lole,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  and  every  of  them,  firmly  by  jt 

resents.     Sealed  with  our  seals.     Dated  this day  of ,185-.  'j 

reas,  by  the  **  passengers  act,  1855,"  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted,  that  i 

on  whatever,  save  as  therein  excepted,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  act  as  a  pas-  I 

roker  in  respect  of  passages  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  out  of  , 

,  and  not  being  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  shall  sell  or  let,  or  agree  to 

let,  or  be  in  anywise  concerned  in  the  sale  or  letting  of  passages  in  any  ship, 

tr  a  **  passenger  ship"  or  otherwise,  proceeding  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  , 

;h  place  as  aloresaid,  unless  such  person,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties, 

pproved  by  the  emigration  otiicer  at  the  port  nearest  the  place  of  business  of 

noUf  shall  have  previously  entered  into  a  joint  and  several  bond  to  Her  J^Iajesty,  { 

n  and  successors,  in  the  sum  of  £1,000 ;  and  whereas  the  said  C.  D.  and  £.  F.  ! 

■een  duly  approved  by  the  proper  emigration  officer  as  sureties  for  the  said  \ 


the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bonnden  A.  B.,  and 
if^ent  whom  he  may  employ  in  his  business  of  a  passage  broker,  shall  well  and 
bserve  and  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  said  recited  act,  so  far  as 
le  relate  to  passage  brokers,  and  inrther  shall  well  and  truly  pay  all  fines,  for- 
Ik  and  penalties,  and  also  all  sums  of  money,  by  way  of  subsistence  money,  or 
m  of  passage  money  and  compensation,  to  any  passenger,  or  on  his  account, 
iir  with  all  costs  which  the  above-bounden  A.  B.,  or  any  of  his  agents  as  afore- 
ay  at  any  time  be  adjudged  to  pay  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions 


I 
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of  the  said  recited  act,  then  and  in  such  case  this  obligation  to  be  Toid,  oHm 
remain  in  fall  force. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above-bonnden  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  and  £•  f 
presence  of . 

N.  fi. — This  bond  is  to  be  executed  in  dnplicate,  in  the  presence  of  and  t 
tested  by  an  emigration  officer  or  his  assistant,  or  an  officer  of  castoma,  or 
trate,  or  a  notary  public.  One  part  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  emimitioB 
sioners  in  London,  and  the  other  part  with  the  emigration  officer  at  uie  porl 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  broker.  Each  member  of  a  firm  or  partneni 
acts  as  a  passage  broker  must  give  a  separate  bond  with  two  snretiea. 

The  bond  is  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  but  must  be  renewed  annnally  i 
license. 


Schedule  E. 

[Form  of  pftsaage  broker's  Ucense.] 

A.  B.,  of ,  in  the ,  having  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  me  (a 

undersigned,  that  he  hath  given  bond  to Majesty,  as  by  the  "  psif  ni 

1855,''  required,  and  also  given  fourteen  days  previous  notice  to  the  emigrati 
missioners  of  his  intentiou  to  make  application  for  a  license  to  carry  on  the 
of  a  passage  broker  iu  respect  of  passages  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any; 
of  Europe,  and  not  being  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  I  (or  we),  the  onde 
having  had  no  sufficient  cause  shown  to  me  (or  us),  and  seeing  no  valid  reai 
the  said  A.  B.  should  not  receive  such  license,  do  hereby  license  and  aotbo 
said  A.  B.  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  passage  broker  as  aforesaid  until  tb 
the  present  vear,  and  thirty-one  days  afterwards,  unless  this  license  ahall  ht 
determined  by  forfeiture  for  misconduct  ou  the  part  of  the  said  A.  B.  as  in  th 
senders  act,  1855,"  is  provided. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  aud  seal  (or  our  respective  hands  and  seals),  this  — 
,  185-,  at . 

Justices  of  the  peaoSf  police  or  stipendiarjf  mo^lrofe,  or  therij 
or  steward f  or  Sheriff  or  steward  suhstitmtet  as  the 


Schedule  F. 

[Form  of  Dotice  to  bo  given  to  the  omigration  commitiAioDern  by  justices  j^ruitioc  a  litni 

Gentlemen,  this  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  we  (or  I),  the  undersigned,  dul  ou  t 

day  of ,  18r>-,  license  A.  B.,  of ,  to  carry  ou  the  buttiu«*HM  of  x  ] 

broker  uuder  the  provisions  of  the  "paiiseugers  act,  185.')." 

Justices  of  the  peace f  or  as  the  lasf  mt 

Place, , 

Date, ,  — , . 

To  the  Emigration  CommiseionerSt  London. 


Schedule  G. 

I  Form  of  notice  to  be  )::i%*ea  to  the  emi^ratiun  commi8i»ioDer«  by  any  applicAot  for  a  jaaaaa^re 

liocuiie.J 

Gkntlemkn  :  I,  A.  H.,  of .  in ,  do  ben-by  jjive  you  notice  that  i 

iutention  to  apply,  after  the  expiration  of  fourteen  clear  days  fn>m  the  imttiD/ 
notice  into  the  post,  to  tho  Juiitices  to  be  a^*.seuibled  in  petty  8<*s»ion»  to  N*  briJ 
(or  to  tht'  polirt'  or  stip*'ndiary  maj^strate  for  the  city  or  borout^h  or  (listnct  of 

or  if  in  Scotland  to  the  Hherilf  or  Htewanl  of ,  aH  the  cam^  may  l»e\  for  a 

to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  passage  broker  nntl«»r  tho  provisioufi  of  **Tbr  pai 
act,  l-5:>." 


Date, , . 

To  the  Emigration  Commisvioncrts,  London. 
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Schedule  H. 


'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  jostioes  to  the  emigntion  commistionera  of  forfSsitore  of  a  pMoage 

broker's  license.] 

XEMEX :  This  is  to  give  yon  notice  that  the  license  granted  on  the day  of 

185-,  to  A.  B.,  of /in ,  to  act  as  a  passage  broker,  was  on  the  — 

now  last  past  duly  declared  by  me  (or  ns),  the  undersigned  justices  of 

ce  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  to  be  forfeited. 


and  date 


— ,  185-. 


e  Emigration  Commissioners ^  London. 


Schedule  I. 

[Form  of  appointment  of  passage  broker's  i^ent.] 

B.,  of,  d&c.  (or  as  the  case  may  be),  one  of  the  partners  and  on  behalf  of  the 
&[c  (name  all  the  partners  and  the  style  of  the  firm),  carrying  on  the  business 
—  at  — — ,  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  you.  C.  D..  of,  &c.,  to  act  as 
at  and  on  my  behalf  in  the  sale  or  letting  of  passages  ana  otherwise  in  the 
B  of  a  passage  broker,  according  to  the  provisions  of  **  The  passenger  act, 


and  date, 


—,185-. 


Emigration  officer  at  the  port  of 


Schedule  K. 


CABUf  PASSKXGKB'S  CONTaACT  TICKET. 

Lrections,  and  the  **  Notices  to  Passengers"  below,  form  part  of  and  most  appear  on  each  con- 
tract ticket) 

»otract  ticket  in  this  form  mast  be  {^ven  to  every  cabin  passe nf^er  eii  caging  a  passage  in  a 
ger  ship  "  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  oat  of  Earope,  and  not  being  within  the 
-anean  sea,  ander  a  penalty  not  exceeding  SioO. 

HBB  the  passengers  are  to  have  a  free  table,  the  victualing  scale  for  the  voyage  most  be  ap- 
o  the  contract  ticket. 

3.  All  the  blanks  most  be  correctly  and  legibly  filled  in,  and  the  ticket 
maHt  be  legibly  signed  with  the  Cnristian  names  and  sumames  and 
address  in  fall  of  the  party  insaing  the  same. 

4.  The  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  ship  is  to  sail  must  be  inserted 
in  words  and  not  in  figures  only. 

5.  When  once  issned  this  ticlcet  mnst  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  pas- 
senger, nor  any  alteration  or  erasure  made  in  it,  unless  with  his  consent. 

Ship ,  tons  register,  to  sail  from for on  the 

dav  of ,  185-w 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £ ,  I  hereby  agree  with  the  per- 
son named  in  the  margin  hereof  that  such  person  shaU  be  provided  with 

class  cabin  passage  in  the  above-named  ship,  to  sail  from  the  port 

of for  the  port  of in with  not  loss  than cubical 

feet  of  luggage  for  each  person,  and  that  such  person  shall  be  victualed 
as class  cabin  passenger  dnrin^  the  voyage,  and  the  time  of  de- 
tention at  any  place  oeforo  its  termmation ;  and  I  further  engage  to 

land  the  person  aforesaid,  with luggage,  at  the  last-mennoned 

port,  free  of  any  charge  l>eyond  the  passage  money  aforesaid ;  and  I 


Number  of 
persons. 


I? 

< 


t 

% 

>% 

>  S 

Bi 
ii 


:^ 


I 


hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  sum  of  &- 
payment  of  such  passage  money. 


m 


Cfullf 
{parts 


Place  and  date ,  .  -w 

rif  signed  bv  a  broker  or  agent,  state  on  whose  behalf.] 

Deposit  £ 

Balance  £ to  be  paid  at 

Total  £ 


50TIC15  TO  CABIN  PAB8B5GKBS. 


Msk  paMengms,  through  no  default  of  their  own.  fkil  to  obtain  a  passage  in  the  ship,  and  on 
MBM  in  tua  contract  ticket  they  msy  obtain  redress  for  breach  or  contract  by  summary  pro- 
er  the  seventy-tlikd  section  of  the  "  passengers'  act,  1655." 
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2.  Cabin  passengers  mast  prodnce,  on  demand,  their  contract  tickets  to  the 
Officer  onder  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10.    This  ticket  should  therefore  be 
readiness  to  be  produced  on  board  the  ship. 

K.  Bl— This  contract  ticket  is  exempt  from  stamp  duty. 


COURTBRPART  OF  CABCT  PASSBaOKB'S  C05TRACT  TICKXT. 

This  ooanterpart  is  to  be  prodnced  by  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  the  ahip  te  tke  « 
officer  at  the  port  of  embarkation  (or.  if  no  sach  officer,  to  the  officer  of  eaatoae),  or  te  ai 
pointed  by  hira  to  receive  It,  under  a  penalty  for  defaalt  not  excMPeding  iBlO. 

(Theee  directions  form  part  of  and  must  appear  on  each  contract  ticket.) 

1.  ▲  eoBtraet  ticket  in  this  form  mast  be  given  to  every  cabin  Mssenger  eii|pa|[iBC  a  pe 
"passenger  sliip"  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  oat  of  Barope.  end  not  bciec  ^ 
Mediterraneaii  oea,  ander  a  penalty  not  exceedins  £50. 

2.  Unless  the  passengers  are  to  have  a  free  table,  the  vlctnaling  scale  for  the  Toyece  ■ 
pended  to  the  contract  ticket. 

3.  All  the  blanks  most  be  correctly  and  legibly  filled  in,  and  the  ticket  most  be  legiblj  si| 
the  christian  names  and  samame  and  addrenit  in  ftill  of  the  party  issaing  the  same. 

4.  The  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  ship  is  to  sail  roast  be  inserted  in  worde  end  aot 
only. 

5.  When  once  issned,  this  ticket  mast  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  passenger,  nor  any  alt 
erasure  made  in  it,  unless  with  bis  consent. 

Ship of tons  register,  to  sail  fh)m for on  the day  of is! 


In  consideration  of  the  snm  of  £• 


Namee 


—  I  hereby  agrM 
Nomher  of  peraons.     Person  named  in  the  margin  hereof  thet  each  pmoB  ahj 

Tided  with class  cabin  passage  Id  the  ebore-iuuM 

sail  team  the  port  of  —  for  the  pMrt  of  —  ie  — 


Adnlte 

above 

12yeara. 


Chfldren 

12  years 

and  tuder. 


tee  cafi 


pom 
not  leae  than  ..^—  cabical  feet  of  laggac«^  isr 
that  such  person  shall  be  victualed  ee c1        

Sir  daring  the  voyage,  and  the  time  of  detention  at  any 
re  its  termination :  and  I  engage  to  lend  the  perssn  < 

with luggage  at  the  last -mentioned  port,  me  ef  sc 

beyond  the  paasage  money  atoreaaid  ;  erd  I  brrebj 

to  have  received  the  smm  of  £- 


WSil 


Total  Ko. 
of  persona. 


passage  money. 

Place  and  date, ,  , ,  . 

(If  signed  by  a  broker  or  agent,  atate  on  whose 


Deposits- 
Balanced- 
Total  £- 


-to  be  paid  at 


N.  B.— This  contract  ticket  is  exempt  f^om  stamp  duty. 


SCHEDCLK  L. 


PAMBXOBR'tt  rONTBAOT  TICKST. 

(These  directions,  and  the  "  notices  to  passengers  "  below,  fbrm  pert  of,  and  moat  appear 
contract  ticket.) 

1.  A  contract  ticket  in  this  form  must  Ix^  given  to  every  passenger  engaging  a 
United  Kingdom  to  any  \Aai>e  out  of  Ennip**,  and  not  beins  witnin  the  Mediterranee 

2.  Tiie  victualliDg  scale  tor  the  vo^aifo  muHt  bo  printed  in  the  body  of  the  ticket. 

3.  All  the  blankfl  muRt  be  correctiv  fllltMl  iu,  and  the  ticket  munt  be  legibly  signed  with  that 
names  and  samame  and  addresH  in  f^nll  of  the  party  issoing  the  same. 

4.  Tbt*  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  pa.isoDgera  are  to  embark  most  be  inaeif  ed  in  wvrdt 
in  flgnree. 

5.  When  once  issued,  this  ticket  must  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  paaseager.nor  any  alterati 
tion,  or  erasure  made  in  it. 

Ship of tons  register,  to  take  in  passengers  at for on  th^  — — 

185—. 


Namee.'  Ago. 


I  engage  that  tho  person  named  in  the  merKin  hereof  shall  ht  \ 
Equal     ^itb  a  Ht*'ora;;o  paHMSco  to.  and  Miall  be  landetl  at.  the  piirt  of 

.Htatnro 
adultH. 


in  tho  Hhip with  uot  leas  than  trn  cubic  foc't  fur  luggage  fof 

Adult,  iiud  Hh:ill  i>o  victaallotl  daring  the  voyago  and  the  time  cif  <lHf 
any  place  befoiv  it^  tonninRtion.  M'cordio);  to  the  subiuinrd  tcel^.  Icc  i 

of  £ in<-hidiDg  (»overniuent  <ines  before  embarkation,  aad  bred 

if  any.  at  the  pluco  of  landiukT.  an4l  evor>-  other  charge,  exceitt  Attgk 
eoMHof  Ing^a):**  beyond  the  qnantity  above  specified,  and  I  L^n'bya 

n»ceived  the  wnm  of  £ tn  (  "*; ♦  5  payment. 

at  h'tmX,  of  water  and  provi»lon«  ilsb 


scale: 


edjje  to  liavi' 

The  followin::  qunntitie-*. 

dailv)  will  Ik."  Huitplied  by  the  msjiter  of  the  ahip.  aii'rt*<)Otr«^  h j  ta« 

each  Htatute  adult  'A  qiiarli*  of  wat'-r  daily,  exclnaireuf  what  U  eMW 

«-(M)l(iii}:  the  articloH  required  by  the  paiMencers'  act  to  bv  tsensd  lea 

Ntaio ;   and  a  weekly  allowance  of^  proviaiona  aeoordii^  te  lAe  i 


(Here  insert  the  victualling  scale  intended  to  be  used  on  the  voyage.    This  mnet  be  ailhtfl 
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Bd  in  the  85th  Motkm  of  the  pasaengera  act,  1855,  or  that  aoale  mo^ed  hy  the  introdnctUm  of 

uthorised  by  {he  aet  to  be  aubatitated  for  oatmeal,  rice,  and  potatoea.) 

—If  neaa  ntenalla  and  bedding  are  to  be  prorided  by  the  ahip,  the  atipnlation  matt  be  inaerted 


md  date, . ,  — , . 

oed  by  a  broker  or  agent,  state  on  whose  behalf) 

t£ 

ie£ to  be  paid  at . 

B . 

KOnCBS  TO  PAB6KN0KBS. 


^ra,  through  no  default  of  their  own,  are  not  received  on  board  on  the  day  named  inthei 
tiekeia,  or  fidi  to  obtain  a  paasage  in  the  ship,  thev  should  apply  to  the  Goveniment  emigra 
ar  at  the  port  who  will  assist  them  in  obtaining  redress  under  the  passengers*  act. 
leoKera  ahould  oareftilly  keep  this  part  of  their  contnust  ticket  till  after  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
-Thia  contract  Ucket  ia  exempt  from  atampduty. 


Schedule  M. 

[Form  of  emigrant  runner's  annual  license.] 

of in  the haying  made  application  in  writing  to  as,  the  under- 

joBticee  of  the  peace  assembled  in  petty  sessions,  for  the of  — —  to 

t>  him  a  license  to  enable  him  to  be  registered  as  an  emigrant  mnner  in  and 
— y  and  the  said  [A.  B.]  having  also  been  recommended  as  a  proper  person  to 

sach  license  by  an  emigration  officer,  or  by  the  chief  constable  [or  other  head 

Mf  police,  as  the  case  may  be^  of [the  district,  town,  or  plaoe,  in  which 

1  A.  B.  is  to  carry  on  his  business] :  We,  the  undermentioned  justices,  having 
cient  cause  shown  to  us,  and  seeing  of  ourselves  no  valid  reason  why  the  said 
konld  not  receive  such  license,  do  hereby  grant  to  him  this  license  for  the  pur- 
foresaid,  subject  nevertheless  to  be  revok^  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
B.y  as  in  the  '*  passengers^  act,  1655,"  is  provided. 


Schedule  N. 

[Form  of  summons  for  a  defendant  or  a  witness.] 

is  to  command  you  to  appear  without  fail  on  the day  of instant 

:t)  at o'clock  in  the noon  at before  me  or  other  the  magis- 

»r  justices  of  the  peace  then  and  there  present  [to  answer  the  complaint  of 
(an  emigration  officer,  or  assistant  emigration  officer,  or  officer  of  customs,  or 
colonies  a  government  emigration  or  immigration  agent,  as  the  case  may  be) 

reach  of  the section  (or  sections,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  passengers 

553  [or  to  give  evidence  in  the  complaint  of  A.  B.  against  C.  D.  for  breacn  oiT 
nengers^  act,  1855]. 

of  the  peace,  ar  police  or  stipendiary  magietratef  or  sheriff,  or  aieward,  or  skeriffeuh^ 
te,  ar  eteward  eubetitule,  as  the  case  may  he* 

\A  this day  of ,  18—. 


Schedule  O. 

if  conviction  and  order  of  abjudication  under  the  passengers  act,  18SKS,  when  the  defendant 

appears.] 

t  remembered,  that  on  the day  of instant,  C.  D.  of personally 

lefore  me  (or  us,  as  the  case  may  be)  at to  answer  the  complaint  of  A. 

a  breach  of  the section  (or  sections,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  passen- 

st,  1855,  in  that,  &c.,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  con- 
In  a  certain  contract  ticket,  dated •,  and  issned  by to for  a 

p  to  —  in  the  ship ,  wherenpon  I  (or  we)  did  proceed  to  examine  into 

BplAlnt  00  made  against  the  said  C.  D.,  and  the  same  having  been  (admitted  to 
»  Dj  the  taid  C.  D.,  or  as  the  case  may  be  fully  proved  to  my  (or  our)  satisfiM)- 

H.  Ex.  167 32 
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f&etion  by  tbe  testimony  on  oath  of  E.  F.,  a  credible  witness  (or  witncases),  I  ( 
[do  convict  hira  tbe  said  C.  D.  of  tbe  offense  (or  offenses)  aforeaaid;  and  I  (ar  i 
adjudge  and  order  that  he  shall  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.  as  such  (emi^pmtioD  <*ffi 
Government  emigration  agent,  or  officer  of  cnstoms,  or  passenger  ot  the  ship  < 

as  the  case  may  bo)  the  sum  of  £ ,  by  way  of  penalty  (or  by  way  oi  ■ 

ence  money,  or  of  return  of  passage  money,  or  as  damages  for  breach  of  sm 
tract  as  aloresaid,  as  the  case  may  be)  [and  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  A.  B.tl 

thersum  of£ as  compensation  for  the  loss  and  inconvenience  occaaioncd  to 

by  the  loss  of  passage  in  the  ship ]. 

[And  I  (or  we)  do  also  adjudge  and  order  that  the  license  granted  to  the  sak 
to  act  as  a  passage  broker  be  forfeit-ed.] 

[And  I  (or  we)  do  hereby  also  adiudge  and  order  that  the  som  of  £ ,  b 

part  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  said  penaltv  of  £ ,  be  applied  to  eo 

sate ■  for  the  wrong  or  damage  which  he  (she  or  they)  haa  (or  havi 

tained  in  this  matter. 

And  I  (or  we)  do  further  adjudge  and  order,  that  the  said  C.  D.  shall  forthvll 

to  the  said  A.  B.  the  further  sum  of  £ for  the  costa  and  charges  by  him  t^ 

A.  B.  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this  matter. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  (or  hands  and  seal)  this  day  of , 

Justice  of  Ihe  PeacCy  Police^  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  or  Sheriff  or  Steward,  or  Skti 
Steward*8  Substitute,  as  the  case  may  he,  for . 

[Form  of  conviction  and  order  of  Abjudication  where  the  defendant  does  aoi  a^ear] 

Be  it  remembered,  that  C.  D.  of bein^  duly  summoned  to  annwer  the 

plaint  of  A.  B.  for  a  breach  of  the section  (or  sections)  of  the  pmrntnigen 

18&5,  in  that,  &c.,or  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  cootaiiM 

certain  contract  ticket,  dated  ■  and  issued  by to 

a  passage  to in  the  ship ,  did  not  appear  before  me  (or  q«),  pnnvs 

the  said  summons.    Nevertheless,  I  (or  we)  did  procee<l  to  examine  into  tbe 
plaint  so  preferred  against  the  said  C.  D.,  and  the  same  having  been  doly  prov^ 
to  my  (or  our)  satiHfuction  by  the  testimony  on  oath  of  £.  F.,a  credible  wttan 
witnesses),  I  (or  we)  do,  &c.  (proceed  as  in  preceiling  form  of  convictioo 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case). 


CiiAi*.  LI.— AN  ACT  to  amend  the  paMcnjEem  act.  1855.    Jnly  1.1,  li«0. 

Whereas  it  is  oxpedifut  to  nnirnd  '^  tho  passcngerH  act,  1K'>5/'  in  tbe  partiM 
hereinafter  meutiont'd,  hv  it  theri'torc  eiiacttHl  by  the  Queen's  must  exc^li<*otM^ 
by  and  with  tbe  a^lvicu  and  couNont  of  th«  I^rds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  C 
mons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
lows : 

1.  This  act  niav  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  *'  The  Passengers  Act 
1803." 

U.  Thin  act  wliull  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  IhBX 

3.  The  definition  in  the  third  section  of  "the  passengers  act,  InV),** of  tb»  1 
**  passenger  ship"  is  hereby  repealed,  and  for  the  puriM>se.«4  of  the  said  act  and  W 
act  the  term  **  pansenger  nliip''  hliall  signify  every  dest^iption  of  s8a-g«MB^  vs 
whether  British  or  foreign,  carrying,  upon  any  voyage  to  which  thepruviawoid 
said  *']>asHengerH  act,  IH.V),'' Hhall  extend,  more  than  fifty  paHN<»nger!i,  i*r  a  en 
nuniberof  ]>aH.sengerH  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  statute  a<lult  torvery  33IM 
the  registered  tonnage  of  8Uch  ships,  if  )>ropelIed  by  sails,  or  than  one  statute  1 
to  every  twenty  touH,  if  ]»ropelled  i>v  sreani. 

4.  So  much  of  th<'  fourth  section  of  the  said  **pas.H<'ngerH  oct,  K^M.^aMrirmptii 
the  o]»eration  of  the  act  any  steam  vessel  carrying  mails  under  contract  mith  ikt 
ernment  of  the  state  or  colony  to  which  such  vessel  may  l>elong,  is  hereby  rrfM 
and  every  steam  vc»isrl,  wlu'thcr  Hritish,  foreign,  or  colonial,  which  f^hall  rairy 
sengers  other  than  cabin  j»assengers  in  sutlicient  nunilMT  to  bring  such  vreael  wi 
the  dctiniti(»n  of  a  ])asHenger-hhip,  uHM*i  forth  in  the  third  section  of  this  art,  ihi 
subject  to  the  provisiouH  of  the  naid  act  and  of  this  act  in  like  manner  aa  aay  pM 
ger  hhip  not  carrying  u  mail. 

r>.  The  lirst  rule  of  the  fourteenth  s<M:tion  of  the  said  *'  paasenffera  aet,  l"G&,*v 
limits  the  number  of  persons  to  be  carried  in  a  panseu ger  ship  by  her  n^iat  ~ 
nago,  together  with  so  nmch  of  the  concluding  portion  of  tbo  saUM  secticdi 
t<}  such  rule,  is  hereby  repeale<l,  except  so  far  as  relates  U>  any  penalty 
legal  proceedings  taken  thereunder. 
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6.  In  the  paiuienf^er  listH  required  liy  the  sixteenth  and  seveuteenth  rtections  of  "  the 
laiweuKCFB  act,  1855,"  to  he  delivered  hy  the  matiter  of  every  ship  hi'foro  demanding 
kcltfarancc,  there  Hhall  he  net  tbrih,  in  addition  to  the  other  particulars  required  hy 
'the  psHiiengerH  acT.  1855,"  the  uames  of  all  cahin  pa8H(*nger8  on  hoard  such  Hhipn, 
peci lying  whether  they  renpectively  are  under  or  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  at 
rliat  piai-e  the  pamsengerH and  cahin  paHsengers  renpectively  are  to  he  landed,  and  the 
eheflnle  B  to  the  ftaid  act  tthallhe  altered  accordingly. 

7.  The  limit  of  the  penalty  imposed  hy  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  said  '^  pas- 
tugen  act,  1855,''  on  persons  convicted  of  getting  on  hoard  any  passenger  ship  with 
BtCDt  to  ohtain  a  passage  therein  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  charterer,  or 
imater  thereof,  and  on  perscms  ai<ling  or  ahctting  in  such  fraudulent  attempt,  shall 
•  extended  fnmi  £5  to  £20. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  prohihitiou  contained  in  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  the 
lid  "  passengers  act,  l!*l55,"  hon^es  and  cattle  may  he  carried  as  cargo  in  passenger 
UpSy  snbject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  animals  he  not  carried  on  any  deck  helow  the  deck  on  which  pas- 
sengers are  herthed,  nor  in  any  compartment  in  which  passengers  arc  herthcd, 
Dor  in  aTiy  adjoining  compartment,  except  in  a  ship  huilt  of  iron,  and  of 
which  the  compartments  are  divided  ofl'hy  water-tight  hulkheads  extending 
to  the  upfier  deck. 

(2)  That  clear  space  on  the  spar  or  weather  deck  he  left  for  the  use  and  exercise 

of  the  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  10  superficial  feet  for  each  statute 
adult : 

(3)  That  no  greater  numher  of  passengers  ho  carried  than  in  the  proportion  of 

fifteen  to  every  one  hundred  tons  of  the  ship's  registered  tonnage: 

(4)  That  in  passenger  ships  of  less  than  500  tons  registered  tonnage  not  more  than 
two  head  of  large  cattle  he  carried,  nor  in  passenger  8hi]>s  of  larger  tonnage 
more  than  one  additional  head  of  such  cattle  for  every  additional  200  tons  of 
the  ship's  registered  tonnage,  nor  more  in  all  in  liny  nusseuger  ship  than  ten 
head  of  such  cattle:  The  term  ** large  cattle"  shall  include  hotli  sexes  of 
homed  cattle,  deer,  horses,  and  asses ;  fonr  sheep  of  either  sex,  or  four  female 
goata,  shall  he  equivalent  to,  and  may,  suhject  to  the  same  conditions,  ho 
carried  in  lien  of  one  head  of  large  cattle  : 

(5)  That  proper  arrangements  he  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emigration  officer 

at  the  port  of  clearance,  for  the  housing,  maintenance,  and  cleanliness  of  tho 
animals,  and  for  the  stowage  of  their  fo<ider : 

(6)  Not  more  than  six  dcigs,  and  no  pigs  or  male  goats,  shall  he  conveyed  as  cargo 

in  any  pai«8<*nger  ship:  For  any  hreach  of  this  ])rohi1>ition,  or  of  any  of  the 
above  conditions,  the  owner,  charterer,  and  master  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  he  liahle  for  each  ofiense  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £3(K>  nor  less  than 
£5. 
The  requirements  of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  said  **  passengers  act,  1855," 
6  ounces  of  lime  juice  should  he  issued  weekly  to  each  statute  adult  on  voyages 
ling  eighty-four  days  in  duration  for  sailing  vessels,  or  fifty  days  for  steamers, 
be  cnntined  to  the  period  when  the  ship  sball  be  within  the  tro)>ics;  during  the 
r  portions  of  the  voyage  the  is^ue  of  lime  juice  shall  he  at  the  discretion  of  the 
"4ical  practitioner  on  board  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such  practitioner  on  board,  at  the 
f^Esetion  of  the  miister  of  the  shif). 

^^m  In  addition  to  the  suhstitntious  in  the  dietary  scales  specified  in  the  thirty-fifth 
of  the  said  ^*  passengers  act,  1&5.'>,-'  soft  bread  baked  on  board  may  be  iHsne<l, 

r'lon  of  the  master  of  any  passenger  ship,  in  lieu  of  the  following  articles, 
following  {iroportions;  (that  is  to  say,)  IJ  ])<Minds  of  suoli  soft  bread  may 
led  in  lien  of  1  f>ound  of  tlour,  or  of  1  pound  of  biscuit,  or  of  1^  potinds  of  oat- 
I,  or  of  1  pound  of  rice,  or  of  1  pound  of  peas. 
i.^  The  forty-sixth  section  of  the  said  *•  paswMigers  act,  Ij^oo,"  shall  be  applicable 
lin  mn  well  as  to  other  passengers  landed  on  areount  of  sickne»<8;  and  the  jnxH- 
f^  money  of  all  passengers  so  lauded  may  be  recovered  in  the  manner  pointed  outi 
V^eaaid  act,  upon  the  delivery  up  of  their  contract  tickets,  and  uotvvitliKtanding 
the  ship  may  not  have  sailed  :  Provided  aUcaifM,  That  in  the  case  of  cabin  pas- 

90  landed  one-half  only  of  their  passaire  money  shall  be  recoverable. 
The  twelfth,  fifty-tirst,  tifty-third,  and  fifty-fourth  sections  of  the  said  **  pas- 
act,  l!?55,"  shall  be  and  the  same  are  ln'roby  repealed,  except  as  to  the  recovery 
Spplicaiion  of  any  penalty  for  any  ofiVmse  comniitted  auaiiiNt  the  said  act,  and 
^    iao  far  a«  may  be  necessary  for  supporting  or  continuing  any  proceeding  here- 

^  taken  or  hereafter  to  he  taken  thereunder:  and  in  lieu  (»f  the  enactments  c<m- 

^%d  in  mch  sections  the  enactments  in  the  four  next  following  sections  shall  re- 
HttTaly  be  aulMtitnted ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

1^  If  any  pasiienger  ship  shall  clear  out  or  proceed  to  sea  without  the  master  hav- 

'  obtained  Boch  certificate  of  clearance,  or  without  his  having  joined  in  ex- 

auch  bond  to  the  crown  as  hy  the  said  *^  passengers  act,  1855,"  are  required, 
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or  if  mich  Hhip,  after  having  put  to  sea,  shall  put  into  any  port  or  place  in  tl 
Kingdom  iu  a  damaged  state,  and  i^hall  leave  or  attempt  to  leavo  such  pm 
^ith  paasengers  on  board  without  the  master  having  tirst  obtained  sach  < 
of  clearance  as  is  required  by  section  tifty  of  the  said  ''pasaeDgem'  act,  1 
ship  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  Her  Majesty,  and  may  1h*  aeizrcl  by  an} 
customs,  if  found,  within  two  years  from  the  comniission  ol'  the  offienae.  in 
or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  doniinions;  and  sueh  ship  shall  thereupon  b«*  < 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  sh(%  ha<l  been  seized  as  forfeited  for  an  oiTenae 
forfeiture  under  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  cimtoms:  /'nnridtd.  That  ii 
lawful  for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  to  release,  i 
think  tit,  any  such  forfeited  siii]»  trom  seizure  an<l  forfeiture,  on  payment  byt 
charterer,  or  master  thereof,  to  the  um.'  of  Her  Majebty,  of  huch  auni  not  i 
X'^OOO  as  such  M'cretary  of  state  may  by  any  writing  under  his  hanil  sperif 

14.  If  any  paHHcnger  ship  shall  be  wrecked,  or  otherwise  reiutered  until  i 
on  her  intended  voyage  while  in  any  ]iort  of  the  I'liited  Kiiigdum,  i»r  aftei 
mencemeut  of  the  voyage,  and  if  the  passengers,  or  any  of  them,  shall  1h*  broi 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  if  any  passenger  Hliip  nhall  ]>ut  into  any  porr  oi 
the  United  Kingdom  in  a  damnged  state,  the  maHter,  charterer.  firov«  ntr  hhj 
forty-eight  hours  thereafter,  give  to  the  nearest  emigration  ofticer,  tir  in  th 
of  such  otlicer  to  the  chief  otlicer  of  cnstoms,  a  written  undertaking!:  to  the 
elfect ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ship  shall  have  boen  wrecke«l  4»r  rendered  nnfil 
said  to  priH-eed  on  her  voyage,  that  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  tb^rrcif 
bark  and  convey  the  ])aKS4'ugerH  iu  some  other  eligible  ship,  to  nail  within  i 
from  the  date  thereof,  to  th«^  port  or  place  for  which  their  pnsaag«*a  n.*fi|»ert 
been  previously  taken  ;  and  if  the  ship  shall  have  put  into  fK>rt  iu  a  damaged  »i 
that  she  shall  be  made  s^^aworthy  and  fit  in  all  respects  for  her  iut«'iidrd  ra 
shall,  within  six  weeks  from  the'date  of  sutrh  underraking,  sail  again  with 
sengers ;  in  either  of  the  above  canes  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  shall. 
passengers  proceed  on  their  voyage,  either  Io4lge  and  mainrain  thtmi  ou  btu 
same  mannt>r  as  if  they  were  at  sea,  or  pay  to  them  subsiHtence  money  after 
of  one  shilling  an<l  sixi>ence  a  day  for  each  statute  a<lult,  unlens  the  paM4»D;: 
be  maintained  in  any  hulk  or  est^iblishment  under  the  sni»erinteudenre  c»f 
gration  commiKsioners  nientioniHl  in  the  said  passenger  act,  li<v\  in  which 
subsistence  mouey  shall  be  paid  to  the  emigration  officer  at  saeli  |Nirt  orp 
the  substituted  ship  or  damaged  ship,  as  the  case  may  be,  ahull  not  »>sjl  »i 
time  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  or  if  default  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  n-i|iiirti 
this  section,  sueh  pasHcngen*  respe<'tively,  or  any  emigration  officrr  on  tl\ri\ 
shall  be  entitled  to  reoover,  by  summary  j»nK:eMS.  a«  in  the  naiil  paK:«*ii;:iTi  j 
is  mentioned,  all  mont'yH  wjiich  shall  have  been  paid  by  or  on  areoun:  «>l  Mirj 
gers  or  any  of  them  lor  hucIi  pa-»sag«*,  fn»m  the  party  to  whoni  «»r  i»n  wbti'-r 
the  same  may  have  Imtu  paid,  or  from  the  owner,  charterer,  or  ma«*T«T  of  •a 
or  any  of  them,  at  the  (»i»tion  of  hucIi  iJasMMiijer  or  emigration  ortir»T :  Prorii* 
the  Haid  emigration  otlieer  may,  if  ht^  shall  think  it  heeeKsary.  diri>ct  rh^t  the 
gerH  Nliall  he  removed  from  .sueh  daniaj^ed  '*  pansenger  ship,**  at  tbt*  e\|»-ni« 
niasti  r  theretif;  and  if  after  sueh  din'ction  any  )>aHH«>nger  Hhall  ref'n^e  to  In 
slii(>,  h«^  Hhall  he  liable  to  a  ]»ena1ty  not  exceeding  forty  .shillings,  or  t«i  inipni 
not  ex(*eeding  one  calendar  month. 

15.  If  any  [>as.senger  <>r  cabin  ]>ji»M4'nger  of  any  passenger  shi]»  f^hall.  with 
neglect  or  default  of  his  own,  tind  himself  within  any  colonial  or  fon'igii  lurt 
other  than  that  for  which  the  ship  was  originally  lM»iind,  or  at  which  lie  urt 
gration  eommiHsion«Ts,  or  any  public  otliecr  or  other  iM'pMm  on  bis  )H-ha!f,  m 
contracted  that  h(>shonld  land,  it  shall  Ih*  lawful  for  the  govenicir  of  mirh  cc 
for  any  person  authori/tMl  by  him  for  the  purpose,  or  for  H»*r  Majesty's  I'on^n'.; 
at  sueh  foreign  ]>ort  or  nlaee,  as  the  eas4^  may  be,  to  forward  such  pa^iwnc 
intended  destination,  unless  tlie  mastiT  of  such  ship  shall,  within  fnrty-ri;:: 
of  the  arrival  of  sneli  passenger,  «ive  to  the  govern<»r  or  coniiubir  otheeV,  a* 
may  be,  a  written  undertaking  to  torwanl  or  carry  on,  within  kix  wti-kM  tb* 
such  passenger  or  eabin  passengers  to  his  original  destination,  ami  mtl«-i9«ni! 
shall  accordingly  forward  or  <'arry  him  on  within  that  peri<Ml. 

1<).  Ail  ex]»enses  incurred  under  the  last  preceding  w'ctiiMi  or  under  the  Sf'j 
s«'ction  of**  the  j)asHengei's  act,  1H,V»,"  or  either  of  them,  by  or  by  the  *a*i 
such  secretary  <d'  state,  governor,  <»r  consular  officer,  or  other  |H*nion.  j*  tin 
s]>ectively  mention«>d,  including  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  paMscnger^  until  fx 
to  their  destination,  and  of  all  necessary  bedding,  provisions,  and  «ton*a.  «hsll 
a  debt  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  siicc(>s.iors  from  the  owner,  eharterrr.  and  n 
such  ship,  and  shall  be  recoverable  from  them,  or  from  any  itne  or  ro<>rt*  of  t 
the  suit  and  for  the  us4^  of  Her  Majesty,  in  like  manner  as  in  the*  caae  of  otbi 
debts;  and  a  certilicato  in  the  form  in  schedule  (A)  hereto  annexeti,  oraa  neai 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit,  purporting  to  lie  under  the  baw 
such  secretary  of  state,  governor,  or  consular  officer  (as  the  case  may  be),  lU 
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ooot  of  snch  expeDses,  shall  iu  any  soit  or  other  proceeding  for  the  recovery 
lebt  be  receiyed  in  evidence  without  proof  of  the  handwriting  or  of  the  offi- 
racier  of  such  secretary  of  state,  governor,  or  consular  officer,  and  shall  be 
Boffioient  evidence  of  the  amount  of  such  expenses,  and  that  the  same  were 
orred,  nor  shall  it  be  necessary  to  adduce  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  any  other 
I  io  support  of  the  claim,  but  judgment  shall  pass  for  the  Crown,  with  costs 
inlesstne  defendant  shall  specially  plead  and  duly  prove  that  such  certificate 
>r  fraudulent,  or  shall  specially  plead  and  prove  any  facts  showing  that  such 
s  were  not  duly  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  said 
geiB  act,  1855,"  or  either  of  them :  Prarided,  neverthelcM,  That  in  no  case  shall 
;er  sum  be  recovered  on  aocount  of  such  expenses  than  a  sum  equal  to  twice 
:  amount  of  passage  money  received  or  due  to  and  recoverable  by  or  on  account 
-wner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  passenger  ship,  or  any  of  them,  for  or  in 
of  the  whole  number  of  passengers  and  cabin  passengers  who  may  have  em- 
in  such  ship,  which  total  amount  of  passage  money  shall  be  proved  by  the 
at,  if  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  this  limitation  of  the  debt ;  but  if  any 
aengers  are  forwarded  or  conveyed  to  their  intended  destination  under  the 
DB  of  the  last  preceding  section,  thev  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  return  of 
leage  money,  or  to  any  compensation  for  loss  of  passage  under  the  provisions 
kid  *'  passengers  act,  1855." 

the  case  of  a  passenger  ship,  of  which  neither  the  owners  nor  charterers  re- 
be  United  Kingdom,  the  bond  required  to  be  given  to  the  Crown  by  the  sixty- 
ition  of  the  **  passengers  act,  1855/'  shall  be  for  the  sum  of  £5,000  instead  of 
and  an  additional  condition  shall  be  inserted  in  such  bond  to  the  effect  that  the 

therein  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  hereinbefore  contained. 
)  ior  and  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  successors,  as  a  Crown  debt,  all 
I  which  may  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  and  in  the  "passen- 
,  1855, ''  contained,  in  rescuing,  maintaining,  and  forwarding  to  their  destina* 
r  passengers  of  such  ships  wno  by  reason  of  shipwreck  or  any  other  cause, 
heir  own  neglect  or  default,  may  not  be  conveyed  to  their  intended  destina- 
or  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship, 
le  said  **  passengers  act,  1855,''  and  this  act,  shall  be  construed  together  as 


Schedule  A. 

goTemor'e  or  consul's  certificate  of  expenditare  in  the  case  of  passengers  shipwrecked,  &o.] 

by  certify,  that,  acting  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
'<  passengers  act,  1855,''  and  of  the  '*  passengers  act  amendment  act,  1863,"  I 
frayed  the  expenses  incurred  in  rescuing,  maintaining,  supplying  with  neces- 

Iding,  provisions,  and  stores,  and  in  forwarding  to  their  destination 

era  [incl^<lii3g cabin  passengers],  who  were  proceeding  from to 

a  the  passenger  ship ,  which  was  wrecked  at  sea,  &g. 

further  certify,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  said  '*  passengers 

tent  act,  1^63,"  that  the  total  amount  of  such  expenses  is pounds,  and 

h  expenses  were  duly  incurred  by  me  under  the  said  acts  or  one  of  them, 
under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

mmar  of,  >*-c  (or  aa  the  case  may  J«),  Her  Britannic  Majesty^ $  consul  at . 


COLONIZATION  CIRCT7LARS. 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

PAST  I.— PASSAGES  AND  DEMAND  FOK  LABOR. 

lowing  is  the  present  system  of  passages : 

lamaget,  none. 

ed  passa^s:  Assisted  passages  are  granted  at  the  present  time  by  the  Gov- 

'  of  Canada  to  agriculturists,  farm  laborers,  and  their  families,  and  to  female 

)  servants,  by  the  steamships  of  the  Allan  Line  from  Liverpool,  Londonderry, 

own,  and  London ;  by  the  Dominion  Line  from  Liverpool,  Londonderry,  Bd- 
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fast,  an<l  Bristol ;  by  tbo  Beaver  Line  from  Liverpool ;  by  Messrs.  J.  nml  A.  AlWi 
Lino  from  Glasgow  ;  by  the  Temperlcy  Line  from  Loudon  ;  anil  by  thf  Great  Wentcn 
Line  from  Bristol,  at  the  followiii>ir  rates :  Agricnltnral  laborers^  £:{  each:  i^ivftrf 
laborers,  £3  each;  children  of  laborers  under  twelve  years,  £1  10«.  each;  intuli 
under  twelve  months,  IOn.  each  ;  female  domestic  servants  £3  each. 

Thefe  rates  include  conveyance  from  the  ports  named  to  Queliec  and  Halifu  a 
Canada,  and  food  and  sleeping  ncconimodation  on  board  ship.  Ten  cubic  feet  of  hf^ 
gage  are  allowed  free  to  each  statute  adult.  Reduced  railway  fares  in  favor  of  fi» 
grants  are  also  in  operation  from  the  ports  of  landing  to  every  )>art  of  Cauadi,  nl 
such  pel 9ons  are  strongly  advised  to  bo<»k  through  to  their  destinations.  Fallari 
reliable  information  cau,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  Government  agents  otitm 
the  steamship  companies  mentioned  above.  Passengers  have  to  provide  beddiog  td 
ship  kit  as  specitied  in  the  bills  of  the  steamship  companies.  They  can  be  porrbaii 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  or  hired  for  the  voyago  fiom  some  lioes  for  a  few  ■Hillhy^ 
leaviuf^  bed-covering  only  (a  rug  or  blanket)  to  be  provided  by  the  passenger.  iVh 
sons  eligible  for  these  passages  must  make  application  on  the  forms  prepared  Itf  tb 
purpose,  which  can  bo  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Government  agent  in  Gnal  Blri^ 
ain.    The  names  and  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  follows : 

London. — The  high  commisdioner,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  Loodii, 
S.  W. 

Liverpool, — Mr.  John  Dyke,  15  Water  street. 

Qlasgow.^^Mr.  Thomas  Grahame,  40  8t.  Enoch  Square. 

iW/Mt.— Mr.  Charles  Foy,  35  Victoria  Place. 

Vvhlin, — Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  Northumberland  Honse. 

BrUtol'—llT,  J.  W.  Down,  Bath  Bridge. 

Unassisted  passages  to  Quebec :  Fares :  Adults :  Steerage,  £4 ;  intemMdiate,  £6Cil; 
first  class,  £10  10*.  to  £'2^^  bs.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  half  oceaofu^ 
Infants  under  one  year,  10«. 

Nominated  passages,  none. 

Particulars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  is  thi 
newspapers. 

Depots  or  stations  for  the  temporary  reception  of  immigrants  are  provided  at  Qt^ 
beo  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  Saint  John  (New  Brunswick),  Montreal,  Ottawa,  KiagiMi. 
Toronto,  Loudon  (Ontario),  Hamilton,  Port  Arthur,  Winnii>eg,  Brandon.  Qn'Appelk. 
Calgary,  Dufi'erin,  Emerson,  and  Victoria.  Government  emigration  agents  ut^tt 
tioued  at  these  and  many  other  places,  and  they  should  bo  inquired  for  on  arrivaL 
They  will  furnish  information  as  to  free  grants  and  other  lands  open  for  settl^BfiK 
in  their  re8i)ective  provinces  and  districts,  farms  for  sale,  inve*<tnient  of  capital.  4^ 
inand  for  labor,  rates  of  wages,  route  of  travel,  distances,  expenses  of  conve,vtDfe.  ifr 
ceive  and  forward  letters  for  settlers,  and  give  any  other  information  that  msyb* 
required. 

These  stations  are  fitted  up  so  as  to  afford  immigmnts  all  necessank'  convenieiw« 
for  cooking,  sleeping,  washing,  and  accommodarion  for  luggage,  &c.  ' 

Medical  attendance  and  hospital  accommodation  for  emigrants  are  affonled  bj  thr 
Government  in  all  cases  of  sickness.  Domestic  st»rvants  are  received  at  Quebec Ij 
the  lady  Hni)orintendent  of  the  Government  female  immigration  department,  who  win 
give  every  advice  and  assistance  until  they  are  placed  in  situations.  Every  imp^H* 
ant  place  in  Cann<la  is  connected  with  the  ports  ot  lamling  by  railway,  aflordingrhMf 
transport  to  every  province. 

The  elanses  which  may  be  recommended  to  emigrate  to  Canada  are  as  foilrt«i' 
(1)  Tenant  farmers  in  tlio  United  Kingdom  who  have  Hiiflicient  C4i]dtal  to  enable  tb* 
to  settle  oil  farnm.  (*<^)  Persiins  with  ca])ital  seeking  investment.  (:i)  Male  ami  fes** 
fann  servants,  and  ftMiiale  domestic  servants  (to  whom  as.Histed  paji^sagt^saregruitc^- 

Partionlars  a**  to  the  state  ot'the  labor  market  frooilime  to  time  will  U»  ^rivenu 
subsequent  editions  of  tliis  circular. 

The  best  time  for  a;^ricultural  laborers  to  leave  this  country  for  Cannula  i*  fr** 
April  to  .liiiie.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand  for  good  farm  Iaboren«  aud  f**iu* 
domestic  servants,  but  mechanics,  general  laborers,  and  navvies  are  not  8i>  larpi;  »* 
demand  this  year  as  usual. 

The  clahses  warned  against  emigration  are  females  above  the  grade  of  ««emn:fc 
clerks,  shopmen,  and  persons  having  no  ])artieular  trade  or  calling.  AppIirAti*<» 
for  assistetl  passages,  and  full  i)arti(Milars  of  (he  free  grants  of  laud  aud  other  Jid**^ 
tages  otl'ercd  to  settlers  in  Canada,  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Tup|»er,  G.  C 
M.  G.,  C.  H.,  t  hehigh  commissioner  for  Canada,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  London.  S.  V- 
or  to  the  G<»verniiient  agents  above  referred  to. 
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Bate  of  wages  (rough  eaNma/e)— Cod  tinned. 


Occapatiooa. 


MmhADds  .... 

8iiddl«n 

ShipwrighU... 

Smiths 

Tailors 

Wheelwrights. 


Female  flum  serranta 

Female  cooks 

Female  laandresses .. 
Female  aervants 


British  Colombia. 


$2  per  day 

$2  per  day 

$1  per  day 

$3  per  day 

$2.00  per  day 

$3.50  per  day 

$4   per   month. 

with  hoard. 
$1.25  per  day 


$15  per  month 


Manitoba. 


$1.50  per  day. 
$1.50  per  day. 


$2  per  day 

$1.50  per  day 

$2  per  day 

$8   per    month. 
With  board. 

$l.'iper  month 

$20  per  month    ... 
$8  per  month 


$2.2Sper 
«2pw^ 


$3  per  da 
$3  per  da 


$lSperi 


Non.— The  flgnres  given  for  the  cost  of  living  and  watres  are  taken  from  the  Oalda  Bi 
tending  settlers,  pablished  by  the  Canadian  Qovemment,  1886.    They  are  the  ai 
paid  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  1885. 


PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  extending  fh)m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oeeao, 
as  large  as  Enrope. 

It  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  viz :  Qaebec,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia^  Nei 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  aaA 
Columbia. 

Of  these  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  are  on  the  w1 
best  field  for  emigrants.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kioj 
British  North  America  in  1885  was  22,938. 

The  time  taken  on  the  voyage  by  streamer  is  a  boat  ten  days. 

Tha  climate  varies  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  but,  speaking  fcenerally,  1 
mers  are  hotter  than  in  England,  and  the  winters  much  colder ;  the  aeTeciti 
winters,  however,  is  teuipere  1  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  18SI  the  population  of  the  Dominioo  at  fl 
numbered  4!3'^4,810,  viz,  2,18d,B5i  malds,  2, 135,956  females. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  mainly  French  and  Roman  Cat 

In  the  other  provinces  the  popnlation  is  mainly  of  English,  Scot4*h,  or  Irish  ( 

The  Canadian  products  are  of  all  kinds:  Cattle,  horses,  grain,  dairy  prods 
timber,  furs,  minerals,  &c. 

The  Dominion  also  posnesses  large  and  growing  mannfacturiea. 

All  religious  denominations  have  places  of  worship  throughout  the  I>omin> 

The  educational  system  is  under  tue  control  of  the  variouh  provinces.  Fret 
are  provided,  and  facilities  are  affonledto  Huccessful  pupils  for  obtaining  thr 
education.    The  system  is  mainly  compulsory. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  banks,  savings  banks,  and  post-office  saving 
scattered  over  the  Dominion. 

There  is  a  mail  to  and  from  Canada  three  days  a  week.  Letters  to  and  fm 
land  are  charged  2|d.  the  half  ounce.     Newspapers,  ^d.  per  2  ounces. 

There  are  several  submarine  telegraphs  between  Cana<la  and   Eogland. 
places  of  importance  in  the  Dominion  enjoy  telegraphic  communicatioii. 

There  are  about  10,000  miles  of  railway  in  work  in  the  Dominion,  whilr  iti 
and  lakes  form  a  highway  during  the  summer  months  from  the  interior  to  tk# 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whkki 
than  3,000  miles  in  length,  passes  through  Manitoba  and  the  North«ei4. 

The  coins  used  in  Canada  are  dollars  and  cents,  although  t he  d<ro«ai«it 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  legal.  A  comparison  with  sterling  t»  9Qh)oiif<i. 
will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  understand  in  sterling  values  stated  la  d»Qf 
cents. 

Sterling  into  dollars  and  cents, — \d.  is  about  1  cent ;  \d.  is  at>out  2  cents;  U* 
24  cents;  £1  is  about  $4.87.  Dollarn  and  cents  into  sterling. — I  ce«it  :•**• 
$1  is  about  4$.  Ijd. ;  $4  an^  about  Kts.  ^>id.;  $r>  an*  about  £1  0«.  t'*^ 

For  small  change,  the  halfpenny  Hterling  in  1  cent,  and  the  penny  •t<-riia$^ 
The  |Mnind  sterling  may  be  counted  at  So. 

The  land  system  in  the  different  provinces  is,  n>uglily,  .'vs  follow*: 

Quebec. — Upon  eight  of  the  great  colonization  roa<lH  every  maleco^wia 
grant,  lH»ing  18  yearsof  age.  may  obtain  a  free  grant  of  1<K)  acre^k  Tb*  ceo&W 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  a  dwelling-hou«e  munt  have*  ^■■■'  i^"*' 
land  and  12  acres  be  under  cultivation.  LettciH  patent  are  then 
can  also  be  purchased  at  30  cents  to  GO  cents  an  acre. 
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io. — Every  bead  of  a  family  can  obtain  a  free  grant  in  tbe  remoter  diBtricts  of 
rince  of  200  acres  of  land,  and  any  person  eigbteen  years  of  age  may  obtain  100 
the  free-CTant  districts.  Tbe  conditions  are :  15  acres  in  eacb  grant  of  100  acres 
eared  and  nuder  crop  in  five  years ;  a  habitable  honse,  at  least  16  feet  by  ^  feet, 
md  residence  on  tbe  laud  at  least  six  months  in  each  year.  The  patent  is  is- 
the  end  of  five  years.  The  good  lands  in  this  province  are  to  a  considerable 
already  taken  up. 

Brufuiwick, — A  grant  of  100  acres  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  npon  the  fol- 
conditions :  On  payment  of  $20  cash  to  aid  in  construction  of  roads  and  hedges 
r  of  the  valae  of  $10  a  year  for  three  years.  A  boose  to  be  built  within  two 
Ten  acres  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated  in  three  years.  Proof  of  residence  on 
i. 

Scotia. — The  quantity  of  land  for  disposal  by  the  Government  in  this  province 
sd.  The  price  is  $44  per  100  acres  (about  £9);  free  grants,  however,  being  given 
i  fide  settlers. 

»  Edward  Island, — There  is  little  or  no  free-grant  land  in  this  province,  but 
ed  farms  can  be  obtained  from  about  £4  to  £10  per  acre. 
ih  Columbia  {including  Vancouver  Island), — Surveyed  and  unsurveyed  lands  can 
thased  at  $1  per  acre,  payable  over  two  years,  and  improved  farms  cost  from  £1 
ler  acre.  Military  and  naval  settlers  may  acquire  free  grants  of  land. 
to1>a  and  the  Northwest  Territories, — Under  the  following  conditions  free  grants 
,  amounting  to  160  acres,  may  be  obtained: 

ience  on  the  homestead  six  mouths  annually  for  three  years,  the  erection  of  a 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  land.  Patents  or  titles 
free  grants  are  not  issued  before  the  end  of  three  years,  except  by  purchase, 
imount  of  capital  necessary  for  a  man  aud  his  family  to  start  farming  on  a  £ree 
>f  land,  including  passage  aud  other  expenses,  is  from  £150  to  £200.  Many 
.ve  taken  np  the  free  grants,  and  then  have  hired  themselves  out  to  labor, 
ting  their  own  land  during  spare  time,  and  employing  a  man  at  harvest  or 
ecessary. 

oved  farms  can  bo  purchased  from  £1  per  acre  npwards. 

iding  settlers  are  recommended  to  go  to  Manitoba  or  the  Northwest.  The 
id  in  the  more  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  is  now  taken  up,  and  Brit- 
umbia  is  too  heavily  timbered  for  agricultural  operations  to  be  successful  in 
ence  of  large  capital. 

iding  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  high  commis- 
br  CanadA,  9  Victoria  Chambers,  London,  S.  W.,  or  to  the  chief  clerk  at  this 
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PART  I. — PASSAGES  AND  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 


passages,  none, 
ted  passages,  none. 


Unassisted  passages. 


,  for  in«i  ofUy 


9d  cabin,  foar  berths  or  more. 
'dcabio,  two  berths 


By  sailing  vesseL 


£\i  13  to  £li  U    0 


25    0    0 

47  10    0 


By  steamer. 


£18  18   0 


21  0  0 

23  0  0 

£38  15  to  42  0  0 

52  10  to  70  0  0 


m  fh>m  <me  to  twelve  years  of  age,  half  price ;  children  under  one  year,  free. 


nated  passages,  none. 

cnlars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  in  the 

pers. 

time  of  the  year  is  suitable  for  arriving  iu  the  colony;  September  for  prefer- 

)  is  a  temporary  home  or  depot  at  Sydney  for  government-assisted  female  do- 
wrvants  on  first  landing. 

)  is  little  demand  for  labor ;  the  best  opening  is  for  persons  connected  with  the 
g  trade,  railway  and  agricultural  laborers,  and  single  female  domestic  serv- 
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Particalars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  he  giTcn  io 
subeequeut  editious  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATIOX. 

This  colony  is  situated  at  the  southeast  of  Australia,  and  is  two  and  one-half  tioct 
the  size  of  Great  Britain. 

The  time  taken  on  the  voyage  is  about  fifty* two  days  by  steamer ;  by  sailing  tamI 
about  three  months. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  England,  but  very  healthy. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  9o0,000,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  are  rMiideot 
in  Sydney  and  the  suburbs. 

The  males  are  in  excess  of  the  females  by  more  than  100,000. 

The  principal  products  of  the  colony  are  wool,  coal,  silver,  tin,  iron,  copper,  io4 
gold. 

Every  religious  body  is  represented  as  in  England ;  there  are  some  sixteen  huDdred 
places  of  worship. 

Education  is  compulsory  ;  the  fee  in  Government  schools  for  those  who  can  par  u 
3d.  per  week. 

Banks  have  been  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  saving  banks,  bukl- 
ing  societies,  &c.,  based  on  the  English  system,  will  be  found  plentifully  scatierel 
over  the  colony. 

The  colony  possesses  fifty  hospitals,  besides  eight  benevolent  institutions. 

A  mail  is  dispatclied  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.  Leiter»  to  i&d 
from  England  are  charged  fid.  the  one-half  ounce;  newspa}>er8.  Id. 

There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  New  South  Wales,  England,  and  atba 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  complete  system  of  telegraph  extends  thronghoat  the  colooj. 

On  the  31st  of  December  last  there  were  over  1,700  miles  of  railway  open  ia  tk 
colony. 

The  rent  for  small  cottages  in  Sydney  and  the  suburbs,  three  or  fonr  roomi  wbA 
kitchen,  is  10*.  to  VZa,  per  week. 

Board  and  lodging  for  single  men,  from  IGs.  to  20n.  per  week. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bacon,  lOd.  per  pound  ;  beef,  4i.  to 
Cd.  per  pound  ;  bread,  'S^d.  per  2-pound  loaf;  butter  Afresh),  la.  (fd.  to  2$.  per  pooad 
cheese,  about  1«.  per  pound  ;  coffee,  1«.  (Jd.  per  pound ;  flour,  V^.  to  15«.  per  UH)  poand* 
mutton,  id.  to  fid.  per  pound ;  potatoes,  (i«.  per  cwr. ;  sugar,  3^d.  to  4d.  per  poaad 
tea,  from  Is.  fid.  per  pound  ;  tobacco,  i'nmi  *2«.  fid.  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  clothing  is  roughly  10  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  this  country-.  Suits, drill 
or  moleskin,  2U.  to  W)8.  each  ;  suits,  tweed  or  cloth,  "219.  to  40«.  each  ;  strong  boott. 
C#.  fid.  per  pair;  print  dreswes,  2«.  fid.  to  7h.  eaeli. 

The  rate  of  wa;Ljes  is  roughly  as  follows:  HakerH,  30*.  to  W«.  per  week  ;  butcbtrs. 
30».  to fiO^.  ])er  week ;  blacksmiths,  1«.  '2d.  to  l».  Ad.  ]>er  hour;  brickinaker>»,*i'-i«.  ••d.  to:)i». 
per  1,000 ;  bricklayers,  129.  per  day ;  carj>enters,  l>«.  to  128.  perday  ;  carriaije  builder*. 
Is.  to  \s.  !W.  per  hour;  coal  miners,  Wn.  to  I2s.  (W.  per  <lay ;  cocipers,  l<i.  3d.  p«'r  dnv :  ctmB- 
try  blacksmiths,  £70  to  £1)0  per  annum,  with  board;  engine-driver;*,  I'jrf. t«»  N.  UL 
per  hour;  gardeners,  £40  to  £fi.'S  ])er  annum,  witli  board  and  lodging;  ga>titt«»r*,  I'*, 
to  11«. perday  ;  ]»lunibers,  lOs.  to  11a.  perday  ;  shipwrights,  11*.  to  l*2i.  perday  :  stoc^ 
masons,  11».  to  l'J>».  per  day;  shoemakers,  35/».  (o  <>()«.  p«T  week;  tinsmiths  (10  Imnn 
}>er  day),  [U.  to  lAs.  per  day  ;  married  couj>le8  without  children  (for  agricuUnral  *t*- 
tions),  £C}i}  to  £>0  per  annum,  with  board  ;  farm  laborers.  £40  to  £;>'i  per  annnic, 
with  board  ;  farmhouse  female s**rvaiits  and  <hiiry  women,  £*Jfi  to  £1^2  i>er  annum,  with 
board  ;  cooks,  £\ii  to  £78  per  annum,  with  board  ;  general  servants,  £Ii5  to  £.'cJl»r 
annum,  with  board;  house  and  parlor  maids,  £3*2  to  £40  |>er  annum,  with  b«sid: 
laundn'ssi's,  £4.')  to  £52  i)cr  annum,  with  board  ;  nursemaids,  £30  to  £39peraDnoii. 
with  board.  • 

The  ordinary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hours. 

English  money  is  used  throu^jhout  the  colony. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  land  system  in  New  South  Wales  a* regaid» 
purchases  for  agricultural  i>urposes: 

Crown  hinds  may  be  bought  for  such  ]>urposes  either  by  public  nnctionat  apwrrrfi! 
price  of  £1  o«.  per'acre  or  hy  what  is  known  as  the  '*  conditional  purchase"  sy!4tiB. 

Under  the  latter  system  the  following  (luautities  of  land  ma^  be  bought : 

In  the  eastern  disirict  of  the  colony, 40  acres  and  not  exceeding  G40:  inthecentru 
40  acres  and  not  exceeding  2,5<!0. 

Application  for  purchase  must  be  made  in  person. 

The  price  per  a<rre  is  £1.  Of  this  sum  29.  nuist  be  deposited  at  the  time  of  niaWtf 
the  application,  and  1».  must  be  paid  in  the  third  year  and  every  succeeding  yftf 
nntil  the  whole  sum  is  paid  with  interest  at  th<'  rate  of  4  T»er  cent,  per  annum. 

The  purchaser  must  reside  continuously  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  hi^  mnt 
and  must  fulfill  certain  conditions  as  to  fencing;  such  conditions  btdng  fulfilled  b 
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will,  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  yean,  receiye  a  certificate  of  ownership,  subjeot  to 
payment  ol  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  condition  of  residence  may  be  dispensed  with  for  blocks  of  40  acres  and  not  ex- 
ceedins  320 ;  bnt  in  this  case  the  payments  are  donble  the  above,  the  fencing  most 
be  peru>m*ed  within  12  months,  and  other  improvements  must  be  made  to  the  amount 
of  X 1  per  acre. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  agent-general 
for  New  South  Wales,  6  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  8.  W.,  or  to  the  chief 
clerk  at  this  office. 


VICTORIA. 


PABT  I.— PASSAGES  AND  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 


Free  passages,  none. 
Aaaisted  passages,  none. 


Una8si$ted  paasagea. 


_    for  men  only 

Tkirdolaas 

Cloaed  cabins,  fonr  berths. 
Closed  cabins,  two  berths  . 


By 


£16  le  0 


18  18  0 
ie42  to  47    5  0 


21    0  0 

24    8  0 

£39  15  to  42    0  0 

63    0  to  72  10  0 


CIrildxeB  from  oae  to  twelve  years  of  age,  half  price ;  infuits  under  one  year,  free. 

Kominated  passages,  none. 

Particulars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  in  the 
ttswspapers. 
Any  time  of  the  year  is  suitable  for  arriving  in  the  colony — September  for  prefer- 


There  is  at  present  little  or  no  demand  for  labor  in  the  coTony. 

Particulars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 

ibsequent  editions  of  this  circular. 


PART  n. — GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

This  colony  forms  the  southeastern  portion  of  Australia ;  it  is  about  the  same  size 
mm  Great  Britain. 

The  time  taken  on  the  voyage  by  steamer  is  about  forty-nine  days ;  by  sailing  ves- 
•el  nearly  three  months.  * 

Tlie  climate  is  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of  England. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  now  estimated  at  a  million.  The  males  are  in  ex- 
cess ofthe  females  by  about  68,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  citv  of  Melbourne  with  its  suburbs  contains  305,000.  About 
Ikalf  the  population  of  the  colony  live  in  the  towns.  In  1884,  130,000  were  returned  as 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  over  28,000  as  gold  miners. 

The  chief  products  are  wool,  grain,  and  gold. 

There  are  nearly  four  thousand  buildings  for  worship  in  the  colony. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory. 

There  is  a  public  library  at  Melbourne  and  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

There  are  twelve  banks  with  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  branches,  thirteen  ordi- 
aary  savings  banks,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  post-office  savings  banks  in  the  col- 
eoy. 

There  are  fifty-four  building  societies  in  tbo  colony. 

There  are  thirty-one  friendly  societies,  having  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  branches 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  colony. 

A  mail  is  dispatched  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.  Letters  to  and 
§Bmm  England  are  charged  6d.  the  half  ounce,  and  Id.  ifor  newspapers. 

Tlief«  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Victoria,  England,  and  other  parts 
«f  the  world,  and  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  extends  throughout  the  colony. 

Tbare  are  more  than  1,600  miles  of  railway  in  the  colony. 
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Rents  of  houses  in  Melbonme  saitablo  for  artisans  and  laborers  vary  from^  to  12t. 
per  week.  In  many  of  the  inland  towns  rent  is  lower.  House  rent  is,  as  a  mli>,  highrf 
than  in  England,  but  many  workmen  and  others  posHess  houses  of  their  own. 

The  price  of  provisions  in  Melbourne  is  roughly  ns  follows:  Bacon,  M.  to  li.  par 
pound ;  beef,  4d,  to  7d.  per  pound ;  bread,  ^d,  to  Cr^d.  per  4-pound  loaf;  batter,  U 
6d.  to  2b.  Ad.  per  pound ;  cheese  (colonial),  6d.  to  1«.  per  pound ;  coffee.  Is.  3^  to  1 1. 
6d.  per  pouna;  milk,  Ad.  to  Gd.  per  quart;  mutton,  l^d,  to  Ad,  per  poond;  potaton, 
28.  6d.  to  As.  per  cwt. ;  su<;ar,  2d.  to  Ad.  per  pound ;  tea,  1».  6d.  to  2$.  6d.  per  poond; 
tobacco,  39.  to  G«.  per  pound. 

Clothinu^  can  be  procured  in  tho  colony  at  a  price  which  is  roughly  10  per  cent.  sU 
round  higher  than  in  England. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  Melbourne  is  roughly  ns  follows:  Bakers,  25«.  to  £3  per  wr^-k: 
bootmakers,  piecework  is  the  rule;  blacksmiths,  10«.  to  14«.  fier  day;  bncklayerik 
10«.  to  124.  per  day  ;  butchers,  308.  to  r>OA.  per  week  ;  carpenters  lOt.  to  129.  prr  daj; 
coopers,  Ads.  to  GOs.  per  week  ;  laborers,  general,  7«.  to  bs.  per  day  ;  malsters,  45t.  ts 
60«.  per  week :  masons,  10«.  to  128.  per  day ;  miners,  40s.  to  60s.  per  week;  paintffi 
and  glaziers,  vs.  to  lOs.  per  day  ;  plasterers,  10a.  to  I2s.  per  day ;  plumben,  ISOS.  to  TOS. 
per  week;  shipwrights,  128.  to  VSs.  per  day;  tailors,  bOs.  to  COt.  per  week:  IcBtlr 
cooks,  £40  to  £()5  |>er  annum ;  general  servants,  £2o  to  £36  per  annum ;  ffirUi  5*-  ^ 
8s.  per  week  ;  housemaids,  £25  to  £40  per  annum ;  laundrv^sses,  £35  to  £52  per  anaui; 
nursemaids,  £20  to  £35  per  annum.  Farm  tcork :  Plowmen,  per  week  and  foand,  flk 
to  25s. ;  farm  laborers,  per  week  and  found,  15s.  to  25s. ;  married  couples,  per 
and  found,  £60  to  £90 ;  dairymaids,  per  annum  and  found,  £30  to  £35. 

The  ordinary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hours. 

English  money  is  used  throughout  the  colony. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  tho  land  system  in  Victoria : 

The  best  of  the  unsold  Crown  lands  are  divided  into  blocks  of  1,000  acrm 

Each  block  may  be  taken  up  by  one  individual. 

Out  of  the  1,000  acres  the  occupier  may  select  a  part,  not  exceeding  390  mam,  far 
agricultural  purposes,  which  he  can  buy  within  twenty  years  withoot  intorost  il  • 
price  of  £1  per  acre,  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  lie  must  cultivate  1  in  every  10  acres,  and  make  other  improrementato  tho 
at  least  of  £1  per  acre. 

2.  He  must  either  reside  or  pay  twice  the  amount  of  purchase  money,  and 
on  improvements  £2  instead  of  £1  per  acre. 

The  remainder  of  the  1,000  acres  is  held  by  the  occupier  for  pastoral  porposessaa 
fourteen  years'  lease  at  a  rental  of  from  2d.  to  Ad.  per  acre.  At  tho  ond  or  the  uam 
the  land  reverts  to  the  Crown,  the  lessee  receiving  compensation  for  improTemcflto 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  10s.  per  acre. 

Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  farms  already  improved  can  always  do  no  from  pri- 
vate  individuals  at  prices  ranging  from  £2  per  acre  upwards,  according  to  qoalitjflf 
the  soil  and  value  of  improvements  effected. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  agrnt-fiA* 
eral  for  Victoria,  No.  8  Victoria' ChamberM,  Victoria  street  8.  W.,  or  to  the  ch«f 
clerk  at  this  othce. 
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PART  I.— PASSAGES   AND   DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR. 


Free  passages,  none. 
Assisted  passages,  none. 


Unasslsivd  passages. 


Btcernpe.  f«r  in«*n  only 

Tbinl  clanii .* 

ClcMM*<1  cabin,  four  berths  or  more. 

Clonal  cabin 

Second  cloAS 

First  class 


By  ssfljou  By 


£13  13  0 


9  •• 


SO    0  0  CI    •!•?>  " 


Children  under  twelve  years  of  sge,  half  price  {  children  ander  one  year,  firse. 
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Nominated  paassgea,  none. 

Partiealars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  bo  fonnd  advertised  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  iMst  time  for  arriving  in  the  colony  is  from  Ma^  to  October. 

For  laboring  men  and  others  without  capital  there  is  absolately  no.openingat  pres- 
ent in  the  colony,  and  clerks  are-  specially  warned  against  emigrating.  There  is, 
however,  great  scarcity  of  female  domestic  servants. 

Particnlars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 
•nbaeqnent  editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Sonth  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land, on  the  west  by  Western  Australia,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  sea ;  it  is 
In  area  more  than  seven  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  time  taken  on  the  voyage  from  England  is  about  forty-two  days  by  steamer,  by 
•ailing  vessel  about  three  months. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony  is  somewhat  hotter  than  that  of 
England.    The  climate  of  the  north  is  tropical. 

Tne  population  is  over  32^,000,  of  whom  the  males  are  about  25,000  in  excess  of  the 
IbnuUes. 

The  population  of  the  chief  town,  Adelaide,  and  its  suburbs  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000. 

The  principal  products  of  the  colony  are  grain,  wine,  wool,  copper,  and  lead. 

There  are  over  one  thousand  places  of  worship  in  the  colony  oelonging  to  various 
denominations. 

Every  facility  is  given  for  a  ^ood  sound  education.  The  attendance  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  is  compulsory,  and  a  small  fee  is  charged  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  public  library,  drc,  in  Adelaide,  there  are  over  one  hundred  and 
twelve  mechanics  and  other  institutions  which  have  libraries  attached  to  them. 

There  were  nine  banks  in  the  colony  in  1884.  Savings  banks  have  been  established 
•inoe  1867  on  the  English  post-oflSce  savings  bank  system.  There  are  agencies  in 
ninety-six  country  towns. 

There  are  numerous  buildine  societies  in  Adelaide  and  its  suburbs.  The  system  is 
praetically  the  same  as  that  of  England. 

A  number  of  firiendly  and  benefit  societies  have  been  established  on  the  same  prin- 
eiplea  which  prevail  in  England.  Among  them  are  the  Odd  Fellows,  Druids,  For- 
etaers,  and  temperance  societies,  Sec, 

A  mail  is  dispatched  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.  Letters  to  and 
ftom  England  are  charged  6d.  the  half  ounce,  and  newspapers  Id, 

There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Adelaide,  England,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  extends  throughout  the  colony  connect- 
ing it  with  other  Australian  colonies. 

In  the  year  1884  there  were  1,035  miles  of  railway  in  the  colony. 

The  following  is  roughly  the  cost  of  living  in  the  colony : 

The  rent  of  a  dwelling  suitaJble  for  an  artisan  and  his  family  in  Adelaide,  or  the 
immediate  suburbs,  varies  from  6«.  to  158.  per  week,  but  in  the  country  towns  the 
rate  is  less.  Large  numbers  of  artisans,  however,  reside  in  their  own  freehold  cot- 
tages. 

At  private  houses  for  single  young  men,  shopmen,  &c.,  158.  to  18«.  per  week ;  clerks, 
&o^  208.  to  30«. ;  single  females,  108.  to  158. 

Tne  price  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bacon,  8d,  per  pound  ;  beef,  2^^.  to 
Id,  per  pound;  bread,  3d,  to  id,  2- pound  loaf;  butter,  from  l8. 4d.  per  pound:  cheese, 
fiom  9d.  per  pound ;  coffee,  9\d,  per  x>ound ;  flour,  about  l8. 4d.  per  stone;  milk,  4d.  to 
61  per  quart ;  mutton,  2d,  to  3d.  per  pound ;  potatoes,  58.  per  cwt. ;  sugar,  3d,  per 
pound ;  tea,  l8.  3d,  to  28.  6d,  per  pound ;  tobacco,  48.  to  48.  6d.  per  pound. 

About  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  colony  is  as  follows : 

Bootmakers :  Piecework  is  the  rule ;  men  on  day  work  earn  from  408.  per  week. 

Bookbinders:  From  458.  per  week. 

Boilders:  For  stone-masons,  wallers,  stone-cutters,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  slaters, 
And  carpenters,  from  98.  per  day. 

Laborers :  68.  to  78.  per  day. 

Bakers:  From  £1 108.,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  week. 

Bntchers :  From  308.  per  week,  with  board. 

Cabinet-makers:  From  78.  to  98.  per  day. 

Coach-boiiders :  Various,  from  £1 108.  to  £3  108.  per  week. 

CoopexSy  gaafttters,  locksmiths  and  bellhangers,  plumbers :  $8.  to  108.  per  day. 
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Paiiiten  and  paperluuieera :  7«.  to  Ss.  per  day. 

Grainera  and  wntera:  S*.  to  12t.  per  day. 

Saddlers :  £2  to  £3  &•.  per  week. 

Tailors :  From  £2  fit.  to  £3  10«.  per  week. 

Tanners  and  carriers :  Beamsmen,  £2  to  £9  10s.  per  week ;  strlkeTv  and  faW 
90t.  to  400. ;  tanners,  30s.  to  tMs.  per  week. 

Wheelwrights :  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  hoar. 

Wages  at  country  stations:  DroYers,  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  week;  sbephcfds^  V 
20s.  per  week ;  married  couples.  £&8  to  £#5  per  annnm ;  bash  earpenteia  and  bl 
smiths,  30s.  per  week ;  cooks,  20s.  to  30s.  per  week ;  4Us.  to  50s.  daring  abearing; 
arriyals,  £40  per  annum ;  married  couples,  £50  to  £75  per  annum. 

All  the  aboTe  are  with  rations  and  expenses  paid  up  to  the  station. 

Female  serrants,  per  week  with  board  and  lodging :  General  aenrMita,  8s.  la 
eooksi  lOs.  to  20s. :  housemaids,  8s.  to  12s. ;  kitoheu-maids,  8s.  to  lOs. ;  btwisehw 
14s.  to  20f. ;  laundresses,  10s.  to  IGs. ;  nuraemaidSy  8s.  to  12s. ;  narae  girls,  4s;  ta 
charwomen,  4s.  per  day. 

The  ordinary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hoars. 

English  money  is  nsed  throughout  the  colony.  / 

Country  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  are  disposed  of  in  South  Aoatralia  hf 
tion.  in  which  preference  is  given  to  persons  covenanting  to  ooltiTata  and  m§ 
the  land.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  held  is  640  acres  of  reclaimed  or  1,000 1 
of  other  country  lands. 

The  purchaser  must  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  of  aak 
per  cent,  three  years  aherwaras ;  and  then  5  per  cent,  yearly  till  the  whole  is  ] 
The  purchase  may  be  completed  at  the  end  of  ten  years  or  any  tioM  Uiateaftcr. 

The  reserve  price  of  these  Crown  lands  is  not  less  than  £1  per  acre,  ezelasirsa 
▼aloe  of  improvements  or  coat  of  drainage. 

Pasture  and  mineral  leases  are  also  granted. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  fhrther  particulars  either  to  the  agent  gw 
for  Sooth  AustraUa,  8  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  8.  W.,  or  to  the  eUsf  i 
at  this  oi&ce. 


QUEENSLAND. 

PAST  I.— PA8SA.OE0  AND  DBM AKD  FOR  LABOR. 

Free  passages  are  f^iven  single  female  domestic  servants  and  to  agricultural  laba 
lh>m  seventeen  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Married  farm  laborers  must  be  uu'ler  Is 
five  years  of  age  and  have  not  more  than  throe  children  under  twelve. 

Assisted  passages,  none. 

Una99i»ted  pauagtM. 


tssmU.       '^- 


Stoerage 

Third  claM : 

FomingiemMi. 

Others 

Second  cUmw 

FintclMs. 


£\t  IS  S  , 

t4  14  •  '. 

SI  IS  S    . 

47  It  S 
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Children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  *i;e,  half  price ;  inAmtft  under  one  year,  trm^ 

Nominated  passages,  important  to  those  who  have  friends  in  the  colony. 
Persons  in  the  coTouy  can  nominate  their  friends  for  free  paasagea  upon  the  Mb 
lug  payments  being  made  in  the  colony: 


Sex. 


Hale... 
Fsmsla 


ltol2 
years. 


1 


IS  to  10. 


40tofa. 
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3t  passages :   Employers  in  Qaeenslaod  may  engage  laborers  in  EoRland  or 

Dtmont  of  Enrope,  snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  agent-general,  and  can 

^e  passages  for  them  to  the  colony  on  making  the  lollowing  payments  at  the 

ion  office,  Brisbane,  or  to  the  agent-general,  London,  to  whom  application 

I  made :  For  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years.  £2  each; 

iB  between  those  ages,  whether  wives  of  indentured  laborers,  or  themselves 

<!,  £1  each  ;  for  children  of  an  indentured  laborer,  nnder  fifteen  years,  £1 

over  forty-tive  years,  full  passage  money. 

lars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  in  the 

irs. 

»t  time  for  ariving  in  the  colony  is  from  April  to  October  inclusive. 

i  immigrants  are  received  at  Government  depots  established  at  the  princi- 

and  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  for  a  few  days  after  arrival  free  of  ex- 

I  no  demand  in  the  colony  at  the  present  time  for  any  other  classes  than 
ral  laborers  and  female  domestic  servants. 

lars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 
It  editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

land  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Australia,  immediately  to  the 

l^ew  South  Wales,  and  is  nearly  twelve  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 

le  taken  on  the  voyage  is  about  fifty-five  days  by  steamer ;  uy  sailing  vessel, 

ee  months. 

ithern  half  of  the  colony  is  hotter  than  England  and  the  northern  half  is 

le  tropics. 

>ulation  is  estimated  at  about  330,000.    The  males  are  in  excess  of  the  fe- 

learly  one-third  of  the  number  live  in  the  towns.    The  population  of  the 

D,  Brisbane,  with  the  suburbs,  is  about  50,000. 

ef  products  are  gold,  wool,  hides,  and  preserved  meats,  and  in  the  north, 

'eligions  denomination  is  represented  in  the  colony, 
ion  is  free  and  compulsory. 

re  banks  and  Government  savings  banks  in  Brisbane  and  all  the  towns  in 
r. 

re  a  number  of  friendly  societies  in  the  colony,  including  the  Odd  Fellows, 
,  and  t<imi>erauce  societies ;  there  are  also  various  free  libraries,  mechanics 
J  &c. 

li  dispatched  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.     Letters  to  and 
land  are  charged  Gd.  the  one-half  ounce  ;  newspapers.  Id. 
4  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland,  England,  and  other  parts 
rid.  and  over  11,000  miles  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  colony, 
-•nd  of  1884  there  were  1,207  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  750  in 
construction. 

t  of  a  four- roomed  house  is  estimated  at  from  10«.  to  Vis,  per  week, 
t  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bacon,  7d,  to  1«.  per  pound  ;  beef,  2d. 
-  pound;  bread,  Ifd.  to  2d.  per  pound;  butter,  la.  Id,  to  28.  per  pound; 
I.  per  pound;  cofifee,  U.  4d.  to  2s.  per  pound;  flour,  I2s.  per  100  pounds; 
to  Gd.  per  quart;  mutton,  2\d.  to  4d.  per  pound;  potatoes,  fd.  to  Id.  jjer 
igar,  2^d.  to  5d.  per  pound ;  tea,  1«.  9d.  to  3«.  per  pound ;  tobacco,  imported, 
per  pound. 

ji  is  about  15  to  20  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England. 

e  of  wages  is  roughly  as  follows:  Blacksmiths,  lU.  a  day;  bookbinders, 
;  brasslbunders,  128.  aday ;  bricklayers,  11«.  aday ;  brickmakers,  7«.  a  day; 
lakers,  V2s.  aday;  carpenters,  11a.  a  day;  coopers,  10«.  a  day;  engineers, 
r :  gardeners,  Gs.  a  day ;  general  laborers,  6«.  to  78.  6d.  a  day ;  masons,  lOs, 
aiuters,  lOs.  a  day ;  plasterers,  lOs.  a  day ;  (iuarrymen,  lOs.  a  day ;  shoe- 
8.  a  da^ ;  tailors,  iOs.  a  day ;  watch-makers,  10«r.  a  day  ;  wheelwrights,  10«. 
hitesmiths,  IOs.  a  day ;  men  cooks  for  hotels,  £50  to  £60  per  annum;  cooks, 
to  per  annum ;  laundresses,  £30  to  £50  per  annum  ;  general  servants,  £^ 
er  annum;  housemaids,  £20  to  £30  per  annum;  nursemaids,  £18  to  £25 
n  ;  dairy  women.  £26  to  £35  per  annum ;  farm  laborers,  shepherds,  &c,  £40 
r  annum,  with  board  and  lodging ;  married  couples  with  families  at  station, 
iGper  annum,  with  board  and  lod/^ing;  married  couples  without  families, 
'tZ  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 
linary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hours. 
I  money  is  nsed  throughout  the  colony. 
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The  foUowin^  is  a  sbort  Bumniary  of  the  land  H.vstem  (Air  forttM*r  iletaili  of  irbif h 
Bee  Handbook  lor  EiuigruDtH  to  Queensland,  publiubed  by  the  aiithorily  of  tbea^mt- 
geoeral): 

Under  the  Crown  land  act  of  1884  agricultural  farius  in  procdaimcd  agriraltnral 
areas  may  be  neleoted  of  not  more  than  1,2^  acres  at  a  rent  to  be  tixeil  by  the  Uad 
board,  not  being  lesH  than  3d.  per  acre  )>er  annum.  A  license  is  i.Hsiied  totht-  strlector, 
who  must,  within  live  years,  fence  in  the  land  or  make  ]>ermanent  impnivmieiitf  itf 
a  value  equal  To  the  cost  of  tho  fence,  and  mubt  also  live  on  tho  selection.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  can  prove  that  he  has  performed  the  above  conditionn,  he  wdl  be 
entitled  to  a  transferable  lease  for  fifty  years.  The  ivnt  for  the  first  ten  year»  will  te 
the  amount  lixed  in  the  proclamation,  and  the  rent  for  every  subseqnent  period  of 
five  years  will  l>e  determined  by  the  land  board.  If  a  lessee  can  provt>  ten  yean  con- 
tinued residence,  he  will  he  entitled  to  purclnise  the  holding  at  a  price  to  be  tixrd  bj 
tho  land  board,  not  being  less  than  2<)«.  {ht  acre. 

Homesteads:  In  the  case  of  un  agricultural  farm  of  not  more  than  IfW  ocm,  if  tht 
lessee  proves  live  years^  residence,  and  an  exi>enditure  of  not  less  than  lOif.  an  arrvoi 
permanent  improvements,  he  can  secure  the  fee  simply  by  paying  such  aani  as  fthall. 
with  the  rent  already  paid,  amount  to  "28.  (kf.  an  acn^ 

Grazing  least's  can  also  be  obtained  for  not  more  than  '2U,'NI0  acres. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  ]>articular8  either  to  the  agent'^nml 
for  Queensland,  1  Westmiiistcr  Chaml>ers,  Victoria  street,  London,  8.  W.,  or  lotht 
chief  clerk  at  this  otlice. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

PART  I.— PASSAGES  AND  DEMAND  FOR   LABOR. 

Free  passages,  none. 

Assisted  passages  can  at  ))re.sent  be  only  granted  to  farmers,  agricultorists,  iDiUtfv 
wheelwrights,  antl  others  of  avocations  likely  to  im  useful  in  country  districts*  a&l 
they  must  be  possestwMl  of  some  small  capital.  The  amount  reqnireti  in  each  casp  viO 
bo  decided  by  xhv.  Crown  agents  for  thi*  ccdonies,  and  mnst  be  depositM  with  xhim. 
As  a  rule  a  uuirried  couple  will  be  required  to  deposit  not  less  than  i!l<N^  and  £'&tK 
each  child  over  twelvtt  years  of  age.  The  deposit  will  be  repaid  to  the  cmi 
immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony.  In  addition  to  this,  each  adult 
grant  must  ])ay  £4  towards  his  passage  money,  and  £"2  for  evt»rv  rliild  tM-twrt-n 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  addition  a  sum  not  exceeding  JL'I  ]»eradulr  icr  *hip 
kit. 

Each  intending  emigrant  above  the  age  of  fifti-en  years  drsiring  t«)  obtain  iiu  a^*:ftfl4 
jMissage  nniHt  undertaki'  to  conform  to  all  n'giilations  fstablishftl  on  iMianl  ship^ar- 
ing  the  voyage,  and  to  remain  in  tlie  rolony  tor  at  least  twelve  months  fnmi  tlinUf 
of  arrival. 

t:»pe('ial  aHsisted  ])assa!:;<'H:  In  addition  to  the  abtive,  the  \Vt»Nt«-ru  .\uotraIu  IjmL 
Company,  Liniite<l,  .Snllolk  Iloii.se,  Lain-ence  rountney  Hill,  E.  ('.,  an;  untU-r  (ml tract 
with  the  colonial  government  to  introduee  into  the  colony  a  limiti'd  nnmUr  'fa^ 
sisted  <'niigrjints  belonging  to  the  following  ela.Hses:  Farm  lalMirt^m,  li!:irk«u.ithik 
strikers,  litters,  carpt'Oters,  navvies,  plate-layers,  briekmakers,  brieklaver*.  fiu^rrf- 
inen,  laborers,  tVc. ;  niarrie<l  con])leH  with  their  lamilies  lieing  pretVm*U.  Tbr  nM 
by  steamer  are  tixed  at  £7  per  a<lnlt,  including  £1  for  ship  kit.  The  nnmbi  r  «oi^ 
sisted  will  not  exeefd  oi)t>  tlion.Hand  per  annum,  and  the  eoutrart  wiil  t-xpirr  in  £n 
years  from  the  ]tresiM)t  time.  Opportunities  of  work  an^  given  to  many  ff  tbr  rai* 
grants  on  the(ireat  .Southern  Railway  ('J44  miles  in  length;  now  in  courhfof  ^tlnftt^B^ 
tion  between  Albanv  and  Ut-verlev. 


(1 )  At  contract  rate :  Any  person  in  gmxl  health  and  not  likely  to  liecnine  chsr|:r«Ui 
to  the  colony,  ancl  h\  whom  or  on  whoM'  iM'half  ti>e  cun;ract  late  of  pOM^age  amv^t   [ 
at  preHent  £  11.  shall  have  Imm'U  paid,  may  be*  allowed  a  pastiuge  (ui  iMianl  any  i-mixnil   r 
ship  pnx'eeding  t(»  th«*  colony  on  signing  an  agreement  to  contorni  to  tbv  rules  td  hi 
observe<l  on  board  Mhip, 

('2)  At  ordinary  rate:  \\y  sailing  veswl :  Thinl  class.  £14  144.  to  £16  It'ii.: 
class,  £«M  ;  tirst  class,  £:X>  I.V.     hyHteamer:  Third  class,  from  £li»  l'»". ;  MHVD4r 
from  £'.N>  r>«.  to  £:U   10m.;  tirst  cl:is.*>,  from  £47  ;>.     Childnrn  under  twrlve  }r«nif 
age  half  price  ;  infants  under  one  year,  fre<>. 

A  line  of  steamers  runs  regularly  bi>twetMi  London  and  Western  Australia.  Aixi**^ 
ing  vessels  of  a  goo<l  class  are  also  dispatched  from  London  at  fre«|aent  interrak 
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Xaminated  passages, 

d  passages  are  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  emigrants  nominated  by  persons 
Qg  in  the  colony  and  who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown  agents  for  the  colo- 

ticnlars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  in  the 
tapers. 

best  time  for  arriving  in  the  colony  is  September. 

epot  is  established  at  Fremantle  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  upon  lauding, 
mers,  agricultural  laborers,  carpenters,  ana  female  domestic  servants  are  re- 

I* 

ticuhirs  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 
|uent  editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II. — GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1  colony  consists  of  about  one-third  of  Australia,  and  is  about  eight  times  the 
rtho  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

time  taken  on  the  voyage  from  England  is  about  forty-nine  days  by  steamer, 
t>out  three  mouths  by  sailing  vessel. 

climate  is  very  healthy  ;  the  temperature  in  the  south  is  somewhat  similar  to 
f  England  ;  the  north  is  hot  but  tempered  with  cool  breezes. 

population  of  the  colony  is  more  than  :^,000. 

males  are  in  excess  of  the  females.  Perth,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  contains 
inhabitants. 

chief  products  are  grain,  wool,  timber,  pearls,  pearl-shells,  and  minerals.  New 
Dines  have  lately  been  discovered. 

;es  oi  worship  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  colony, 
cation  is  compulsory.    A  small  fee  is  charged  in  the  Government  schools  to- 
who  are  able  to  pay. 
hanics'  institutes,  workmen's  associations,  aud  friendly  societies  are  to  be  found 

more  settled  parts  of  the  colony. 

re  are  four  banks  in  the  colony  aud  also  post-ofiBce  savings  banks. 
t«rs are  dispatched  to  aud  received  from  the  colony  every  fourteen  days.     Letters 
arged  (id.  per  one- half  ounce,  and  newspajHsrs  Id. 

re  is  telegraphic  commuuication  betweeuMhe  colony  and  England  aud  other 
»f  the  world.     There  are  over  2,*,i00  miles  of  telegraph  open  in  the  colony,  in- 
ig  a  line  to  South  Australia. 
re  are  173  miles  of  railway  open,  and  other  railways  are  in  course  of  construction. 

rent  of  a  three-roomed  house  in  the  towns  is  8«.  per  week  ;  the  rent  of  a  six- 
d  hon.se  in  the  towns  is  14«.  6d,  But  small  houses  are  at  present  very  scarce  in 
wns. 

price  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows:  Bacon,  1«.  per  pound;  beef,  6d.  per 
, ;  bread,  per  2  pound  loaf,  4d. ;  butter,  la.  8d.  to  28.  per  pound ;  coffee.  Is.  6d.  per 
1;  cheese,  \ff.6d.  per  pound  ;  milk,  Gd.  per  quart;  mutton,  5</.  per  pound;  pota- 
d.  to  lid. ;  tobacco,  5«.  per  pound. 

:hing  in  the  large  towns  is  much  the  same  as  in  England.    At  the  country  sta- 
ll is  dearer. 

race  of  wages  in  the  colony  is  roughly  as  follows:  Blacksmiths,  Is.  to  10».  per 
boat-builders,  7s.  to  108.  per  day ;  brewers,  6«.  to  &s.  per  day ;  carpenters,  8s.  to 
sr  day  ;  coach-builders,  8«.  to  lbs.  per  day  ;  gardeners,  5«.  to  8*.  per  day ;  general 
ITS  in  town,  5«.  to  6«.  per  day ;  masons,  8«.  to  10«.  per  day  ;  navvies,  6s.  to  Hs. 
ij;  painters,  7s.  to  lOs.  per  day;  printers,  7s.  to  lOs.  per  day;  saddlers,  7s.  to 
n  day  ;  shoemakers  and  tailors  by  the  piece  ;  farm  laborers,  lbs.  per  week  with 
;  ploughmen,  158.  per  week  with  board;  shepherds  or  stockriders,  £40  to  £50 
anum  ;  generally  useful  men  on  stations,  £36  to  £45  per  annum ;  married 
M,  servants  on  farms  and  stations,  per  year  with  board  and  lodging,  £50  to  £70- 
inoni ;  general  female  servants,  ner  year  with  board  and  lodging,  £16  to  £24 
innm;  housemaids,  per  year  with  board  and  lodging,  £18  to  £25  per  annum, 
▼ies  work  eight  hours  a  day,  but  other  trades  nine  hours. 
;liBh  money  is  used  throughout  the  colony. 

following  is  a  short  summary  of  a  portion  of  the  land  laws.  They  will  be  fonnd 
folly  set  out  in  the  handbook.     (See  note  at  end.) 

Crown  lands  are  classed  as  (1)  town:  (2)  suburban;  (3)  rnraL 
ro  lands  in  all  the  districts  of  the  colony,  and  suburban  lands  in  all  but  the 
erley  district,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction  at  a  reserve  price  to  be  fixed  by 
STeroment. 

lands  pat  up  for  auction  and  not  sold  may  be  afterwards  bought  at  the  reeerve 

H.  Ex.  167 33 
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Rural  lands  in  the  colony  and  suborban  lands  in  the  Kimberley  district  may, 
Ject  to  any  prior  rights,  be  sold  in  fee-simple  either  by  auction  or  by  private 
as  the  Gk>yemment  may  direct. 

The  lowest  price  of  rural  lands  in  fee- simple  is  10«.  per  acre  in  the  central 
berley  districts,  r>«.  per  acre  in  the  other  districts,  and  the  smallest  amount  t 
bought  under  ordinary  circumstances  is,  iu  the  central  district,  40  acres:  in  the 
berley  district^  200  acres ;  in  other  districts.  400  acres. 

Blocks,  however,  of  not  less  than  10  acres  may  be  disposed  of  for  planting  vinsj 
orchards,  or  gardens. 

The  term  rural  lands  also  includes  the  two  classes  of  pastoral  and  mineral  li 
the  terms  on  which  they  are  let  or  sold  are  given  in  the  handbook. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  land  laws,  see  handbook  issued  by  this  i 
page  6. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  Civwa  ^ 
for  the  colonies,  Downing  street,  S.W.,  or  to  the  chief  clerk  at  this  oiBce. 


TASMANIA. 

PART  I.— PASSAGES  AKD  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 


Free  passages,  none. 
Assisted  passages,  none. 


UnoMeisted  pas8age$f  per  adult. 


ByaaU.  \      ^ 


Steerage  (for  single  men  only) i  £li  j  i 

ThirdcliM '  17  £11   •» 

Second  cUm ,  »  MUli 

Fintchwt Ml  «  f li 


Children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age,  half  price. 

Nomiuated  passages,  important  to  those  who  have  friends  in  Tasmania. 

Residents  iu  Tasmania  can  obtain  free  pasnages  for  their  friends  in  Kpglai 
nominating  them  at  one  of  the  ininiigratiou  offices  in  the  colony  and  itayinga 
same  time  the  following  Bums — 

Adult  males  not  above  fortv  yean  of  age  £5  for  each  iiereou  ;  adult  femsk 
above  forty  years  of  age  £3  lor  each  person ;  married  couplen  not  above  foctj 
years  of  age  £6. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve,  half  the  amount  payable  by  iJ 

Children,  under  three  years,  free,  if  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  parent 

But  emigrants  nominated  in  the  colony  muHt  be  approved  by  the  agent-gcaa 
London,  and  will  be  selected  by  him  ouly  *fn)m  the  classes  of  agriculturists,  laecki 
skilled  and  other  laborers  and  domestic  servants,  with  a  Hi>ecial  view  tothtii 
trial  requirements  of  the  colony. 

They  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  railway  journey  to  join  the  ship  and  SOf.  ptf  i 
for  ship  kit. 

All  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  proceeding  to  Melbourne  take  pmengeftH 
mania  at  the  same  fares  as  direct  steamers. 

Particulars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  veswls  will  iuvariably  l>e  fonnd  a<lverttstdi 
newspapers. 

The  best  time  for  arriving  in  the  colony  is  October. 

No  such  arrangements  are  made  by  tin*  Tasiuaiiian  Government.  Emigrant* hi 
been  nominated  are  UMually  met  by  tlieir  fri«Miil.s  on  landing. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  agricultural  laborers  and  also  for  female  d«« 
servants. 

Particulars  aH  to  the  state  of  the  lalmr  market  frt»m  ti!L*e  to  time  xk\\\  I*  ^j 
8nl)He<iiient  editions  of  this  <'iniilar. 

The  large  and  important  discoveries  of  valuable  niineralM  have  aluo  creal«4 
maud  for  miners  and  good  <iuarrymen. 

Mechanics  and  clerks  are  not  wanted. 
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PAST  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

lia  is  an  island  at  the  south  of  Aastralia,  abont  120  oiiles  from  Melbourne 

J  the  size  of  Irelaud. 

le  taken  on  the  voyage  from  England  is  from  forty  to  fifty  days  by  steamer; 

:  vessel,  abont  three  months. 

Dfall,  on  an  average,  is  less  than  in  England,  and  it  is  never  too  hot  in  sum- 

:oo  cold  in  winter,  for  outdoor  occnpations  to  be  carried  on.     The  climate  is 

;ly  healthy,  especially  for  children. 

pnlation  of  Tasmania  in  1884  was  lt^O.541,  of  whom  69,140  were  males  and 

lales.    The  population  of  the  city  of  Hobart,  which  is  the  capital,  is  abont 

id  of  Lauucestou  about  13,000.     There  are  no  natives  now  left  in  the  colony. 

ncipal  prodncts  are  wool,  fruit,  timber,  tin,  and  gold. 

mber  of  churches  and  chapels  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

ion  is  compulsory  ;  a  small  fee  is  payable. 

re  five  banks  in  the  colony  and  two  savings  banks,  one  in  Hobart  Town 

ther  in  Lauuceston,  besides  post-office  savings  banks  in  most  of  the  towns. 

re  eleven  building  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

»er  of  friendly  and  benefit  societies  have  been  established,  such  as  the  Free 

>dd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  and  temperance  societies. 

is  dispatched  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.     Letters  to  and 

land  are  charged  tkl,  per  half  ounce,  newspapers  Id. 

s  telegraphic  communication  between  Tasmania  and  England  and  other 

lie  world.    The  colouv  possesses  more  than  1,000  miles  of  inland  telegraphs. 

re  upwards  of  300  miles  of  railways  open,  and  farther  extensions  of  the  rail- 

m  are  in  course  of  construction.     The  lowest  railway  fare  in  the  colony  is 

lie. 

dn  in  Tasmania  are  amongst  the  best  formed  in  the  colonies. 

nttages  in  the  towns  and  suburbs,  3  rooms,  per  week,  4«.  to  0$. ;  with  garden, 

3  8«. 

t  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows:  Bacon,  7d.  to  lOd.  per  pound ;  beef,  44. 

pound ;  bread,  U^d,  to  3d.  per  2-pound  loaf;  bntter,  1$,  to  Is,  6d.  per  pound ; 
f.  to  9d.  per  pound ;  coffee,  1«.  tidf.  to  2«.  per  pound  ;  flour,  t«.  '.id,  to  la. 
:)ne;  milk,  id,  to  6d.  per  quart;  mutton,  'S^d,  to5d.  per  pound;  potatoes,  3«. 

(kl.  percwt. ;  sugar,  'S^d.  to  4d,  per  pound;  tea,  la. 6d.  to 3a.  per  pound; 
(a.  ad.  to  4a.  per  pound. 

g  about  10  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England. 

e  of  wages  in  the  colony  is  roughly  as  follows :  Blacksmiths,  7a.  to  12a.  per 
klayers,  &8,  to  10a.  per  day;  carpenters,  7a.  to  10a.  per  day;  farm  laborers 
15  per  annum,  all  found ;  gardeners,  £25  to  £45  per  annum,  all  found;  la- 
dinary,  5a.  to  7a.  per  day  ;  painters,  7a.  to  9a.  per  day  ;  plowmen,  10a.  to  1^8. 

all  found ;  plumbers,  Sa,  to  10a.  (ler  day  ;  quarrymen  and  miners,  6a.  to  9a; 
a.  to  las.  per  week,  all  found ;  shepherds,  £30  to  £45  per  annum,  all  found  ; 
5hts,  8a.  to  10a.  per  day :  cooks.  £25  to  £50  per  annum,  all  found ;  house- 
tO  to  £35  per  annum,  all  found ;  laundresses,  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  all 

inary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hours. 

I  money  is  used  throughout  the  colony. 

lers  with  small  capital  and  others  the  land  system  offers  great  advantages. 

immary  of  the  land  laws  is  here  given. 

erve  price  of  all  Government  land  suitable  for  agriculture  is  £1  per  acre, 

Btoral  land  5a.  per  acre.    Not  more  than  320  acres  of  land  will  be  sold  by  the 

mt  to  any  one  person. 

le  view  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  Crown  land  by  persons  of  limited 

is  also  disposed  of  on  deferred  payments  extending  over  fourteen  years,  but 

ases  continuous  residence  by  the  purchaser,  his  tenant,  or  servant,  is  required 

whole  of  the  purchase-money  is  paid,  and  one-third  of  the  purchase-money 

;o  the  price  of  the  land.     Thus  the  cost  of  100  acres  on  this  system  wonld  be : 

£     $,  d, 

at  20a 100    0    0 

;hird  for  credit 33    6    8 


133  6  8 
I  payment  of  that  sum  may  be  made  as  follows : 

£  a.  d, 

at  time  of  purchase 3  6  8 

firstyear 5  0  0 

lecond  year 5  0  0 

tie  following  twelve  years  at  £10  per  year ^.. • 120  0  0 

133  6  8 
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InteDdiDg  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  eitber  to  the  ajrest  ^sracnl 
for  Tasmania,  3  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  London,  8.  W.,  or  to  tht 
obief  clerk  at  this  office. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

PART  I.— PASSAGES  AND  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 

Free  passages,  none. 

Assisted  passages:  The  agent-general  for  the  colony  will  entertain  applicatioim for 
assisted  passages  for  a  limited  number  of  farm<'r8  and  agricult  nrists  iKM^^re^sed  of  laiiU 
capital,  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  up  land  in  New  Zealand,  at  tb«  foUowuc 
rates,  namely,  £10  for  each  adult,  and  £5  for  each  child  between  thea^sof  oneua 
twelve  years.  Before  ])aHsage8  wMU  be  provided,  however.  eai*h  head  of  a  familyiuil 
satisfactorily  prove  in  such  way  as  may  be  required  by  the  agent-geueml  that  beii 
possessed  of  £  100  in  cash,  and  that  he  is  also  possessed  of  cash  e<]nal  to  tbesnmof  £^ 
for  each  member  of  his  family  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Persons  desirona  of  doingto. 
can  arrange  to  come  out  in  the  second-class  on  the  above  terms  by  an  additional  pt^* 
ment  equal  to  the  ditfereuce  l>etween  tJie  cost  of  steerage  and  sei^ond-elasa  pa8Mxr». 

Uuassinted  passages:  By  sailing  ship:  Steerage,  thinl-class,  £13  i:U,  to  £15  lai. 
second  class,  £21 ;  first  class,  £3H  IG^.  to  £4.')  *Ss.  I3y  steamer,  for  men  only,  £16  Ifii. 
each  :  closed  cabin  with  two  berths,  for  married  couples,  £23  2y.  each  person  :  tkati 
cabin  with  four  berths,  for  married  couples,  £21  each  person ;  second  clasa,  £36  Ifit 
to  £42  each  person  ;  first-clasK,  £(>'3  to  £73  10».  each  p»:-r»ou  ;  children  nnder  twelr*. 
traveling  with  their  parents,  half  price ;  infants  nnder  twelve  months,  free. 

Nominated  passages:  Persons  in  the  colony  who  are  desirous  of  nominating  tkrir 
friends  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  passages  by  direct  steamers  to  New  Zealand,  cai 
do  so  upon  forms  which  will  be  supplied  by  \he  various  immi|^ratiou  oflScera  io  tk» 
colony.  Payment  in  cash  must  be  mad«»  in  the  colony  at  the  fallowing  ratt-St  wfcWi 
will  cover  all  charges  for  passages,  outfit,  and  expenses  in  depot,  namely :  All  po* 
sons  over  twelve  years  of  age,  £10;  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  £5;  innoti 
under  one  year,  free.  As  a  rule,  nominations  will  only  be  accepted  lor  agriealtuil 
laborers  and  single  women  suitable  for  domestic  servants. 

Particulars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  fonnd  advertiwd  in  tbe 
newspapers. 

Perhaps  the  best  time  for  arriving  in  the  colony  is  from  October  to  February,  in- 
clusive. 

There  is  a  depot  at  every  principal  port  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  np<m  laDtl'ii;. 

There  is  at  present  little  or  no  demand  for  labor  in  New  Zealand. 

Particulars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  rt. 
subsequent  editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  IXFORMATIOX. 

This  colony  consists  of  a  group  of  islands,  of  which  the  two  principal  are  called  it' 
North  and  South  Islands,  and  a  third,  much  smaller,  called  Stewart's  Island.  Xr* 
Zealand  is  a  little  smaller  in  size  than  the  British  Isles. 

Th<»  tin>e  taken  on  the  voyage  from  England  is  about  forty-five  days  by  steamer: 
by  sailing  vessel  about  three  months. 

The  climate  of  the  North  Island  is  much  warmer  than  that  of  England.  Theclinaf 
of  the  South  Island  resembles  that  of  England,  but  the  winter  is  not  nearly  socoU. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  natives,  is  57h,00(».  The  males  are  in  exceti  rftke 
females. 

The  principal  products  are  grain,  wool,  kauri  gum,  and  gold. 

There  are  over  one  thousand  places  of  religious  worshij)  in  the  colony,  all  deoo*- 
inat  ions  bein^  represented. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory. 

Public  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 

The  colony  contains  six  banks,  with  branches  in  every  town  and  village,  and  tl*^ 
a  large  numoer  of  post-office  savings  banks. 

There  are  fifty-one  building  societies  in  the  colony. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  friendly  societies  regulate  by  act  of  Parii** 
ment,  consisting  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  Shepherda,  &c.,  and  ak^ 
temperance  societies. 

A  mail  ia  dispatched  to  and  fW>m  the  colony  every  fortnight.  Letten  to  and  ftw 
England  6d.,  and  newspapers  Id. 
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There  is  telegraphic  commuDication  between  New  ZealaDd,  EDglaud.  aod  other 
irtB  of  the  world ;  the  colouy  possesses  over  13,000  miles  of  inland  telegraph  in 
peration. 

There  are  over  1,500  miles  of  railway. 

The  rent  of  a  four-roomed  house  is  estimated  at  about  r2«.  per  week. 
Board  and  lodging  may  be  had  for  20«.  per  week. 

The  following  is  roughly  the  cost  of  provisions:  Bacon,  7|d.  to  1«. ;  beef,  2d.  to  6d 
Br  pound ;  bread,  4^d.  lo  7d.  per  4-poand  loaf;  butter,  same  price  as  in  England ; 
tiee«e,  iid,  to  9d ;  coffee,  same  price  as  in  England ;  flour,  Is.  7\d.  per  stone ;  milk, 
i.  per  quart ;  mntton.  2d.  to  od.  per  i>ound ;  potatoes,  48.  to  7s.  per  cwt. ;  sugar  and 
sa,  same  price  as  in  England ;  tobacco,  from  bs.  3d.  per  pound. 
Clothing  is  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

The  following  is  roughly  the  rate  of  wages:  Farm  bands,  from  £40  to  £55  a  year 
ad  all  found;  married  couples,  £iiO  to  £85  a  year,  and  all  found;  plowmen,  £45* 
»  £60  a  year,  and  all  found ;  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  masons,  9s- 
I  120.  a  day ;  shipwrights,  from  9s.  to  I3s.  ])er  day ;  cooks  and  laundresses,  40«.  to 
fei.  per  year,  and  all  found :  dairymaids  and  general  servants,  £36  to  £40  per  year, 
id  all  found. 

The  ordinary  working  day  for  artisans  is  eight  hours. 
Boglish  money  is  used  throughout  the  colony. 

Tbe  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  districts  is  given  in  the  Hand-Book,  see 
■pld. 

F^moaers,  with  large  or  small  capital,  are  in  demand  in  the  colony.  The  following 
Iftthort  summary  of  the  land  system,  for  further  particulars  of  which  see  Hand-Book, 
pRO^*  Crown  land  in  the  country  districts  is  sold  by  auction  at  a  reserve  price  of 
iMless  than  £1  per  acre,  or  by  direct  sale  at  a  fixed  price  of  not  less  than  £2  per 
There  are  also  provisions  for  selling  on  deferred  payments,  and  leasing  with 
d  right  of  renewal^  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands.  The  Government 
also  power  to  set  aside  blocks  of  Crown  lands  out  of  which  sections  of  land 

be  had  without  payment,  but  under  conditions  of  occupation  and  improvement 
what  is  known  as  the  homestead  system.     Small  grazing  runs  are  also  let  on 

ity-one  years  leases  by  public  auction,  the  upset  rent  ranging  from  l}d,  to  1«. 

acre. 

iding  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  agent-general 
[Hew  Zealand,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.,  or  to  the 
clerk  at  this  office. 


CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  BECHUANALANT). 

A. — Cape  Coloxy. 

PART  I.— PASSAGE  AND   DEMAND  FOR  LABOR. 

__  passages,  none. 

ynjjted  passages,  none,  except  to  emigrants  contracted  to  employers  in  the  colony. 
uiUMsist^  passages  by  steamers:  Third  class,  £15  15/*.  each;  second  class,   £24 
^ftftch  ;  first  class,  £36  lo«.  each. 
I^ttminated  passages,  none. 

^xticulars  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  advertised  in  the 
Piqiai>eTs. 

Pte  best  time  for  arri\ing  in  the  colony  for  agricultural  laborers  is  about  July. 
« the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  male  labor,  the  supply  on  the 
^  being  more  than  sufficient.     There  is  an  opening  for  farmers  with  some  capital, 
jpestic  servants  are  always  more  or  less  in  demand  in  the  colony, 
nniculars  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 
'■•equent  editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Cape  Colony  with  its  dependencies  is  rather  less  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
~  Kingdom. 

time  taken  on  the  voyage  from  England  is  about  twenty  days  by  steamer. 
climate  is  fine  and  healthy,  and  well  suited  to  the  European  constitution.     The 

heat  is  greater  and  dryer  than  in  England. 
eompated  that  the  present  population  of  the  colony  cannot  be  less  than  a  mill- 

.  quarter,  including  English,  Dutch,  and  natives. 
Sonth  African  differ  from  the  North  American  and  Australasian  colonies  in  the 
(that  the  natives  in  South  Africa  largely  outnumber  the  Europeans ;  of  the  latter 
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the  Dutch  are  more  mimerons  in  the  western  districts,  while  the  English  are 
to  he  found  in  the  eastern. 

The  principal  products  are  wool,  wine,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  ADgora  hAtr, 
and  diamonds.  The  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley  have  led  to  a  large  amount 
gration,  and  ostrich  farming  is  a  specialty  of  South  Africa. 

Churches  and  chapels  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  found  in  the  eolonv. 

Education  is  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  local  boards  or  in  conuecti 
missionary  societies ;  it  is  subsidized  by  Government. 

There  are  over  fifty  libraries  at  the  various  country  centers  in  addition  to  the 
and  museum  at  Cape  Town. 

There  are  public  hospitals  at  the  principal  towns. 

Banks  and  post-othce  savings  banks  will  be  found  at  all  the  importaot  en 
the  colony. 

Friendly  and  other  societies  are  established  in  the  principal  places,  inelod 
Odd  Fellow^s,  Foresters,  &c. 

There  is  a  weekly  mail  to  and  from  England.  Letters  to  and  from  Eogtj 
charged  fid.  per  half  ounce  ;  newspapers  lef. 

There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  the  colony  and  other  parts 
world,  and  the  colony  has  over  4,000  miles  of  inland  telegraphs. 

At  the  end  of  1885,  1,599  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic,  and  there  m 
different  lines  of  communication  between  the  sea  and  the  Orange  River. 

The  cost  of  living  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  colony;  asi 
is  not  higher  than  in  England.  Wages  and  clothing  are  higher  than  in  Ei 
The  figures  given  below  for  rent,  provisions,  and  wages  apply  to  Cape  Town 

Laborers'  cottages,  with  garden,  can  be  rented  from  10«.  pernionth,  accordm 
locality,  and  a  town  lodging  for  a  mechanic's  family  from  40s.  per  month. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bacon,  1$.  'Ad,  i>er  ponnd :  be 
per  pound  ;  bread,  4d.  per  pound ;  butter,  U.  (id.  to  2«.  per  |>ouud  ;  chee«f.  It. 
pound;  coffee,  raw,  lid    per  pound;  flour,  I^d.  per  pound;    milk,  .'i^d.  |wt 
mntton,  fid.  per  pound  ;  sugar,  5^d.  per  pound;  tea,  36.  2id.  ]>er pound  ;  tolun 
per  pound. 

Tne  rate  of  wages  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bakers,  from  2r>«.  to  50«.  per  week ; 
smiths^  4«.  to  10«.  per  day;  book-binders,  3:^.  tofiO«.  per  week ;  bootmakerm*  6 
per  pair;  bricklayers,  68.  to  10«.  ])er  day;  builders' laborers,  'M.  too*,  per  da 
penters,  68.  fid.  to  10«.  per  day ;  coach-bnilders,  from  '.IOb.  perwe«ki  currier^  7i 
per  day :  farm  laborers,  'Ss.  to  As.  per  day;  farm  foremen,  £6  per  month  and  all 
farriers,  428.  per  week;  gardcuern,  *20«.  to  4U«.  i>er  week:  turnrrHand  womlt 
Ss.  to  9«.  per  <lay ;  painters.  .')«.  to  •)«.  per  day;  ]»lnmb«M«<.  H'<.  to  V2m,  \h-t  da; 
dlers  and  haruess-makers,  from  'JD**.  t(»  .'>(>><.  jmt  wt^t-k;  taiiinTK.  ."»«.  to  tu  pi 
wheelwrij^lits,  ()«.  fid.  jut  day:  rnoks,  from  £4  to  £'^  ]><'r  iiioiitli  and  all  foi;in!; 
maids,  from  'X)8.  to  itOn.  jx'r  luoiitli  and  all  fouml. 

EugliNli  moiH'v  is  used  thron;;;liout  th»*  «-olony. 

It  may  be  .stated  peuerally  tliat  waste  and  Mnn|»i»ro]»riated  Crown  lain!«»  Jf 
or  sold,  subject  to  annual  (juit-rent,  t»)  l>ona  tide  residents  in  th«-  eoitiiiv  t»5 
auction. 

15.  —  UniTISH    liKCIIlANAl^M). 

This  colony  affords  no  oju'iiin;;  to  ])ersons  without  capital.     The  nnuibrrof 
ploye<l  artisans  in  all  towns  ottiie  South  African  colonies  is  consi<lerable,  aodtb 
ital  re(iuired  for  cattle  raising  and  kindretl  industries  renders  BechnauaUud  in  a 
able  destination   for  th*-  rl:is>es  on   whose   behalf  this  circular  is  nM>re  fH* 
prepared. 

Iijten<ling  emigrants  may  a]»ply  for  further  particulars  as  foUows:  For  the < 
to  the  aj;eut-geueral,7  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street.  S.W.,  or  totherhirfdi 
this  oflBce  ;  For  British  B«'cl)uanalan<l,  to  the  chief  clerk  at  this  othof. 


NATAL. 

r.VUT   I. — PASSAUKS    AM)    DK.MAM)    FOR    LAlioK. 

Free  passagi's,  none. 

As?iiKted  ])assaj:es.  none. 

Arrangements  are  beiuf^  made  by  the  jjovernment  of  the  colony  for  the 
of  free  and  assisted  emigration  for  Ejiropeans,  and  regulations  for  the  colonitiO 
special  settlements  are  being  prepared.  When  these  are  comp let e<l  they  will  I 
vertise<l  by  the  Natal  government  emigration  agent  whose  address  U  given  bei" 
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UiuubUM  passages. 


By-^  |B,rt-m«. 


£  s.  d, 
18  18  0 
29  8  0 
44    2    0 


n  one  to  twelve  yean  of  age,  half  price. 

passages,  none. 
9  as  to  the  dispatch  of  vessels  will  invariably  be  found  adyertised  in  the 

)f  the  year  is  snitable  for  arriving  in  the  colony ;  August  for  preference. 
1  to  Natal  is  only  recommended  to  those  possessing  sofBcient  capital 
stock  land  or  to  undertake  dairy  and  poultry  farminc;  the  number 
Ml  artisans  throughout  the  towns  of  the  South  African  colonies  is  at  the 
considerable. 

9  as  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  from  time  to  time  will  be  given  in 
editions  of  this  circular. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

tuated  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa ;  its  port,  Durban,  being  about  800 
>  from  Cape  Town.    The  colony  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  England 

aken  on  the  voyage  from  England  by  steamer  is  twenty-six  to  twenty- 

:e  of  the  colony  varies  considerably,  but  is  generally  good  and  healthy. 
;  it  is  subtropical ;  in  the  interior  it  is  more  temperate,  owing  to  the  rise 

ation  of  the  colony  is  over  420.000,  of  whom  some  35,000  are  Europeans, 
ish. 

tzbnrg,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  a  population  of  14,000,  and 
XK). 

tries  include  sheep,  cattle,  and  ostrich  farming ;  grain  of  various  kinds 
id  near  the  coast  sugar  is  an  important  product. 
08  denominations  are  represented  in  the  colony. 

ut  public  schools  are  established  in  which  a  good  and  sound  education 
ined. 

various  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  colony  ;  also  building 
I  several  friendly  societies,  including  the  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  Eccha- 
Templars,  &c. 
banks  in  Pietennaritzburg,  Durban,  and  several  other  towns  in  the 

lispatched  to  and  received  from  the  colony  every  week.  Letters  to  and 
id  are  charged  6rf.  the  half  ounce  ;  newspapers,  id. 

elegraphic  communication  between  the  colony  and  England  and  other 
world,  and  a  good  system  of  telegraphic  communication  has  been  estab- 
i. 

over  200  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  colony. 
1  lo<lgiiig  for  mechanics  in  the  towns,  4«.  to  As.  6<f.  per  day. 
id  garden  for  mechanics,  £1  10«.  to  £2  10«.  per  month, 
of  provisions  is  ronghly  as  follows:  Bacon,  bd.  per  pound  ;  beef,  5d,  toQd. 
butter,  salt,  Is.  to  in.  6d.  per  puun<l ;  butter,  fresh.  2«.  to  2*.  6d.  per  pound  ; 
W.   per  pound;  coflee.  Is.  to  Is.  iyd.  per  ponnd;  flour,  38».  Qd.  per  196 
Ik,  4irf.  i»er  quart ;  mutton,  Tx?.  to  9d.  per  pound;  potatoes,  5«.  to  10».  per 
,  2<f.  to  3d.  per  poiiu<l ;  tobacco  (colonial),  6rf.  to  Is.  per  pound, 
of  clothing  is  roughly  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  England, 
of  wages  in  the  colony  is  roughly  as  follows :  Bricklayers,  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  tailors,  average  rates  of  wages  for  all  skilled  artisans  is  Is. 
•  hour;  domestic  servants,  £18  to  £24  per  annum, 
loney  is  used  throughout  the  colony. 

ids  in  the  colony  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  exclusive  of  township  and 
ds,  are  sold  by  public  auction  in  lots  varying  from  10  to  2,000  acres,  cer- 
rights  being  reserved, 
tions  of  purchase  are — 
the  purchlEiser  pays  the  cost  of  survey. 
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(2)  That  he  occupies  the  land  during  nine  continnona  months  of  each  jear. 
in  person  or  by  an  agent,  until  the  whole  purchase  money  has  l>een  paid. 

(3)  That  he  erects  a  suitable  dwelling-house  and  cultivates  not  lem  than 
every  KX)  acres. 

(4)  That  he  pays  one-tenth  of  the  purchase-money  within  three  months  oft! 
and  one-tenth  atj.  the  close  of  each  year  of  occupation,  until  the  whole  pu 
money  has  l>eeu  p^id  (no  interest  charged). 

The  reserve  price  of  lands  thus  sold  is  10«.  per  acre,  or  £')0  for  100  acra 
occupier  has  therefore  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  100  acres  £5  per  annum  until  the  wbi 
been  paid. 

In  the  case  of'bona  fide  emigrants  from  Europe,  lands  may  l>e  sold  by  priva' 
tract,  and  in  special  cases  portions  of  land  not  exceeding  3*20  acres  may  be  < 
freehold  by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  reserve  price  of  £1  i>er  ac 
total  amount  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  within  three  months. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  land  laws,  see  Hand*B4K>k  issueil  by  this  ot&tn 
10. 

Intending  emigrants  may  apply  for  further  particulars  either  to  the  emi^ 
agent  for  NatAl,  rJ'o.  21,  Finsbnry  Circus,  London,  E.  C,  or  to  the  chief  clerk  i 
office. 


NEWCASTIiE-UPOX-TYNE. 

REPORT  OF  C0X8UL  SAIITn. 

(1)  There  are  no  statistics  of  emigration  from  this  district  t 
United  States  to  be  obtained.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
is  no  direct  emigration  from  the  district  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
no  lines  of  passenger  steamers  from  any  port  of  the  north  of  En(|[la 
our  coantry.  There  are  steamers  going  from  this  and  other  ports  i 
district  to  New  York  and  other  places,bnt  they  are  only  freight  stea 
which  rarely  carry  passengers.  The  consequence  is  that  all  emin 
from  the  district  go  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  some  other  port  to  en 
for  America.  Yon  will,  therefore,  see  that  no  acci)unt  of  the  mon 
of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  can  be  kept  here.  That  there  U 
gration  to  the  United  States  from  the  district  is  well  known*  b 
what  extent  it  is  not  possihU^  to  ascertain  for  the  reasons  givon  a 

(2)  The  classes  which  supi)lv  the  greatest  nnmber  of  emigniot 
miners,  with  glass  makers  and  i»ud<llers  an<l  laborers.  Many  iii 
and  glass  makers  linve  h'ft  the  district  under  contracts  with  Auie 
masters  to  serve  for  a  stat<»d  time,  say  two  or  more  years,  at  an  aj 
wage.  Whether  that  system  is  still  continued,  1  do  not  kui>w.  ; 
laws  have  been  passed  in  tlie  United  States  making  sucli  coutracti 
gal,  any  agreements  of  that  kind,  if  made,  will  be  kept  secret.  1 1 
it  i>robable  that  there  are  such  agnuMuents  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  no  positive  proof  of  tiieir  existence.  1  am  told  that  a  I 
number  of  those  that  have  emigrated  in  years  past  could  not) 
found  the  means  of  tloing  so  unless  under  some  such  contracts. 
addition  to  the  classes  above  named  there  have  iK*en  some  few  vt 
men  of  means  who  hav<»  gone  to  the  Western  States  and  Territow 
engage  in  the  cattle  business  or  general  farming.  There  has  ;i!s<il 
a  nioderate  number  of  tenantfarriiers  having  some  means*  but  I  dn 
liear  of  any  lan<led  ])roprietors  who  have  einijjjrated.  There  !i;iv»» 
been  someyoung  men  brought  up  in  otbces  orston*swho  ha\e  gtmt*U 
United  States  with  the  idea  of  bettering  their  conditi(m.  1  <Mn?M»tl 
that  any  paup(»rs  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  from  this  dvA 
There  has  been  an  exi)ortation  of  paupers,  but,  so  far  as  1  ean  h-arn 
to  the  United  States.  Societies  have  In^en  formed  wliieli  have  a 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  go  to  Canada.  There  have*  In^eDpi 
of  sixty  or  eighty  of  these  young  unfortunJites  who  have  gone  ool  i 
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le  work-houses  at  times  under  supervision  of  benevolent  persons.  I 
?lieve  the  Canadian  Government  have  heretofore  encouraged  this 
ass  of  emijrration,  as  the  parties  were  generallj'  young  and  able  to  earn 
living  in  that  colony. 

(3)  The  causes  of  emignition  are  various.  There  is  throughout  the 
mntry, and  especially  in  great  industrial  centers  like  this  place  and  its 
eighborhood,  a  very  dense  population.  When  business  is  prosperous 
lat  population  is  tairly  comfortable.  But  for  some  time  past  there  has 
eeii  great  depression  in  trade  here  as  elsewhere.  The  result  has  been 
reat  distress  among  the  working  classes,  especialy  with  the  less  prov- 
lent.  Even  when  trade  is  good  there  is  nnich  poverty.  In  fact,  I 
ave  heanl  it  said  that  were  all  the  ship-yanls  an<l  other  industries  in 
rosperous  activity  there  would  not  l)e  sufficient  employment  for  the 
hole  iK)pulation.  The  same  dei)ression  which  attects  the  laboring 
lasses  also  reaches  others  who  are  employed  in  ('onnection  with  the 
idustrieS  of  the  district.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade  and 
le  consequent  inability  of  em[)loyers  to  give  work  to  all  that  seek, 
rrikes  have  been  frequent.  These  strikes,  whether  justitiable  or  not, 
luse  great  suftering.  They  affect  generally  a  class  above  the  common 
kborrr,  such  as  engineers,  ship-builders,  blacksmiths,  and  others  coll- 
ected with  the  ship-budding  trade.  For  this  class  there  is  little  in- 
ucement  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  as  the  chances  of  profitable 
mploynient  are  small.  Therefore  this  class  does  not  emigrate  to  the 
Tnited  States  freelv. 

(4)  The  social  condition  of  the  emigrants  is  not  as  a  rule  very  good. 
lk  i  have  said  before,  there  are  some  who  have  gone  out  with  consid- 
rable  means,  and  others  well  educated,  but  without  much  property, 
opiDg  to  better  their  condition  in  a  country  where  the  population  is 
nu  congested,  and  opportunities  for  employment  are  su])posed  to  1)6 
;»eater.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  greater 
wtft  of  those  that  emigrate  are  not  of  the  best  class  of  laborers,  because 
be  more  provident  are  reasonably*  comfortable  and  contented  liere ; 
br  the  general  body  of  miners  in  the  district  may  be  sai<l  to  be  fairly 
x>iDfortable.  They  are  generally  i)rovided  with  cottages,  with  kitchen 
garden  attached ;  they  are  generally  supplied  with  coal  from  the  pits 
without  charge,  so  that  when  in  work  they  are  not  badly  off.  Amongst 
them  are  men  of  considerable  attainments,  and  politics  are  much  dis- 
6Q8sed  amongst  them^and  they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  in 
l^din?  men  of  their  own  order  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have 
tthool-houses  for  their  children  with  reading  room  for  adults  in  most  of 
fce  villages.  It  is  said  that  thej*  are  gradually  improving  in  their  habits, 
•pecially  in  the  matter  of  drinking.  Various  religious  denominations 
•ve  their  churches  andcliapels  amongst  them,  the  Methodists  beingthe 
•o«t  numerous. 

The  miners  are  mostly  members  of  the  miners'  union,  a  large  and 
^Werfal  combination  which  regulates  in  a  great  degree  the  condition 
labor  and  the  rates  of  wages.  By  this  association  men  are  supported 
strikes  and  in  sickness ;  while  under  the  employers'  liability  act 
^y  receive  comi)ensation  in  case  of  injury  or  accident  while  follow- 
Br  this  calling,  and  in  case  of  death  their  fjimilies  are  compensated 
death  has  been  the  result  of  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  owner  or 
J«r8  of  the  mine.  The  other  classes  of  laborers  live  in  the  towns 
^ibarbs,  many  in  old  quarters  and  in  lanes,  yards,  and  alleys,  and  in 
^mp  tenement  houses,  which,  but  for  the  sanitary  restrictions,  which 
1^  pretty  strictly  enforced,  would  be  apt  to  become  breeding  places  of 
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disease.    EDgiueers  aud  workmen  of  that  class  are  better  hooaed  and 
are  living  under  much  better  influences. 

(5,  6j  and  7)  I  cannot  learn  that  there  has  been  any  deportatioii  tf 
paupers  or  insane  persons  to  the  United  States  from  this  district.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  Goverment  has  made  no  grant  of  money  to  aid  eai- 
gration  of  such  persons  to  the  United  States. 

#  JASPER  SMITH, 

United  States  Consulate, 

NetccdStle-npon-Tynej  July  10,  1886. 


SHEFFIELD. 

REPORT  OF  00N8VL  WEBSTER 

Tbereare  no  records  kept  from  which  can  be  gathered  ^^  the  extent  tti 
character  of  the  emigration  from  this  consular  district."  Hence  no  tto- 
tistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  numbers,  occupations,  condition,  orekar- 
acter  of  emigrants  who  leave  Sheffield  and  neighborhood  for  the  UiMi 
States.  Such  records  are  kept  at  the  ports  from  which  emigrants  Mt^ 
and  these  statistics  are  collected  and  published  by  the  British  GoTCfli- 
meut.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  boanl  of  tiude  for  1885  hit 
been  recently  issued.    It  is  forwarded  herewith. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  Table  No.  XI  of  the  report,  ff^ 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Sua» 
during  the  years  1873  to  1883,  inclusive ;  also  the  total  namber  io  oCkr 
countries  during  the  same  years.  It  shows  how  greatly  the  eaAfOr 
tion  to  the  United  States  exceeds  that  to  all  other  countries: 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  tht   Cnited  Staten  from  1^71^  to  l"*C». 


Veara.  Number  of  Yt-an*  Xi*!**'' 


1873 23.1.073  IW^l iff 

lh74 148.1«l  Ihvj 9\9 

1H7:> 105.046  l»**ir{ C:.^ 

1876 7:>..'i:vJ  IKK4   .«»-» 

1B77 «4j»-J7  IH^5 Ht> 

1H78 81. W7  r 

lt<7U 134,r.9o'              Total  tot  hfrnit«l  Sut«^  ..  .  IMlJ 

ISeiO 257,274:              Total  to  all  other  count  tc«  ...  H** 

The  foregoing  table  ii)clu<les  both  British  subjects  and  foreigww- 

CLASS  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

The  great  iiiajority  who  (Mnigrate  from  this  district  are  fromlk** 
dustrial  classes,  and  have  been  (employed  in  the  SheiHeld  traded  i*^ 
lers,  steel  and  iron  workers,  or  coal  miners.    They  go  to  fiMdtMDpJff* 
nient  in  the  trades  to  whirli  tliey  have  been  brought  up.    Thi«»jj[ 
an  agricultural  district,  and  very  few  leave  it  to  engage  in  agricnlttfj 
pnrsuits.     Indeed,  these  people  are  so  accustomed  to  a  daily  n*a»i»' 
labor  in  a  particular  branch  of  mechanical  industry,  and  to  life  »••''. 
crowds  in  a  large  town,  that  but  few  could  a<ljust  themselves  totb*<* 
ditions  of  life  on  the  land.    They  would  be  at  sea  there,     Asa  nilf*J 
do  not  wish  to  emigrate.    They  love  the  old  hive  though  orentoHfi 
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heir  comparative  freedom  from  strict  rales,  and  their  ^^  Saint  Hon- 
jBLjs  "  and  maoy  holidays.  Yet  there  are  grades  of  woikingmen.  Many 
re  self-respecting,  temperate,  intelligent  thrifty.  From  among  these 
ave  risen  numbers  who  have  acquired  wealth  and  have  taken  import- 
nt  positions  in  the  town.  From  this  class,  in  their  earlier  life,  come 
lost  of  those  who  emigrate.  But  the  large  majority  are  so  unthrifty 
bat  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  emigrate  they  would  never  have  sul*. 
cient  means  to  move  themselves  and  families  to  another  country. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

There  are  no  causes  peculiar  to  this  district  that  lead  to  emigration. 

The  oft-repeated  expression,  ''We  are  too  thick  on  the  ground,"  tells 
I  few  words  the  one  chief  cause  of  the  desire  to  emigrate.  The  pres- 
at  depressed  condition  of  manufacturing  industries,  with  but  little 
rospect  of  improvement,  the  crowded  state  of  all  trades,  and  the  con- 
^quent  difficulty  of  finding  employment,  together  with  the  desire  of 
Barents  to  provide  for  the  future  of  their  children,  are  the  chief  motives 
>  the  finding  of  new  homes  in  other  lands. 

The  present  excellent  system  of  education  for  the  masses  in  England 
:>e8  not  provide  free  schools.  The  fact  that  this  advantage  is  offered 
I  oar  country  is  an  added  inducement  to  the  more  intelligent  to  seek 
home  there. 

Many  choose  the  British  colonies  from  a  wish  to  still  live  under  the 
d  flag. 

There  being  no  conscription  in  Great  Britain,  compulsory  military 
a'vice  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  emigration.  The  volunteer 
>rce8,  numbering  over  200,000  men,  are  strictly  volunteers.  They  can 
jave  the  service  at  a  fortnight's  notice  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of 
ar,  should  England  be  threatened,  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out  to 
airrison  important  posts  in  the  Kingdom,  but  they  cannot  be  sent  out 
f  the  country  against  their  will.  Neither  can  strikes  or  onerous  taxa- 
on  be  said  to  be  causes  of  emigration. 

There  is  no  organization  in  this  district  to  promote  emigration. 

Mormon  emissaries  are  active  in  the  Kingdom.  A  company,  bound 
or  Utah,  numbering  seven  hundred,  recently  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Jew  York.  Among  them  were  several  families  from  this  neighbor- 
lood,  consisting  of  artisans  and  coal  miners. 

SOCIAL   CONDITION. 

To  an  observer  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  j>arts  of  this  great 
town  that  teem  with  the  laboring  population  the  condition  of  the  great 
"majority  of  families  would  not  be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  it  is  not 
J>ne  of  great  suffering  to  i  ho:  sands  it  is  because  their  life  of  privation 
^  become  second  nature  and  tliQy  have  settled  down  to  a  stolid  in- 
difference. For  the  coming  generation  there  is  hope  in  tl:e  education 
^hat  the  children  of  to-day  are  compelled  to  acquire  in  the  excellent 
^HMird  schools.  This  is  one  great  influence  for  good  that  must  be  taken 
^to  account  in  estimating  the  future  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
Sou.  There  are  other  good  influences  at  work.  Bands  of  Hope  through- 
^t  the  town  seek  to  win  the  children  to  habits  of  total  abstinence  from 
^toxicating  drink.  Cocoa-houses  in  many  neighborhoods  offer  good 
^  cheap  refreshments  to  the  laboring  people,  and  thus  draw  many 
com  the  beer-houses. 

Christian  ladies,  in  connection  with  churches  of  all  denominations, 
^  endeavoring  to  lead  the  mothers  to  a  better  and  more  thrifty  life. 
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There  are  also  schools  of  cookery,  the  Working- Boys^  IIonie«  whi 
intended  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  give  the  bngade  of  bootbl 
newsboys,  Jind  waifs  a  conJortable  home  nnder  good  trainiug, 
friendly  societies,  and  servants'  homes,  charitj'  schools,  i>enny  sai 
banks,  in  connection  with  the  schools,  &c. 

HOUSING. 

In  the  older  parts  o'  Sheflfield  the  dwellings  consist  of  two  roouu 
below  and  one  above,  and  an  attic,  located  often  in  close  alleyi 
crowded  '•  crofts,"  under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions.     These 
nients  rent  for  To  cents  por  week. 

The  modern  imi)roved  house  of  the  average  workingman  consi: 
lour  rooms,  two  below  and  two  above,  at  a  rent  of  85  cents  to  $IJ2 
week.  These  prices  include  taxes  and  water  rate.  Even  wbei 
family  is  large,  one  of  the  rooms  will  often  be  let  to  lodgers,  i 
crowding  and  consequent  want  of  attention  to  the  decencies  of  lil 
lamentably  common. 

Houses  of  a  better  class,  say  of  six  rooms,  in  a  more  re^pec 
location,  will  pay  $58  to  $89  per  annum,  with  taxes  and  water  n 
addition.    This  class  of  house  will  be  occupied  by  the  paid  arti 
clerks,  and  small  manufacturers.    A  small  step  up  in  the  social 
makes  a  great  increase  in  expenditure.    What  the  iK)orer  dwelliog 
as  homes  depends  so  largely  upon  the  wives  that  an  inspectioo  it 
essary  in  order  to  judge  correctly.    Some  women  in  the  most  Ktniil 
circumstances  will  manage  to  keep  the  house  tidy  and  cheerfal. 
these  are  not  the  majority.    As  a  rule,  they  Jire  sadly  wasteful  ao 
provident,  with  no  ability  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have. 
spend  lavishly  while  they  have  anything  to  spend,  and  then  exi 
the  smallest  pittance  until  the  week's  pay  comes  in,  havinf?  the  p 
shop  as  a  last  and  very  common  resort. 

EATING. 

A  t'limily  of  the  above  grade,  (consisting  of  husband,  wifi»,  uod  I 
or  tour  children,  earning  from  $1.50  to  >»<>  i)er  w(M?k,  would  K|)eDd 
than  $1  for  butclier's  meat,  and  that  wouhl  be  chiefly  ronsumtnl  h\ 
man  where  he  is  engage<l  in  heavy  work.  For  other  things,  breai) 
gar,  tea,  coth**,  vegetabU»s,  cVc,  the  cost  will  be  8-.  The  remaind 
their  weekly  earnin;;s  will  go  for  n»nt,  fuel,  lights,  clothing.  i«c 
l)ence,  friendly  society  or  funeral  club,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  It 
beer  and  tobacco.  The  women  and  (tliildren  live  largely  ujxhi  l»i 
and  butter  or  drii)ping,  washed  down  with  cheap  tea,  supplementt^ 
l»enny worth  of  herring,  cheese,  or  scrraps  of  bacon  fn»ni  the  o» 
grocery.  The  amount  of  business  <lone  and  the  protits  made  in  ]te\ 
worths  is  remarkabh'.  At  present  provisions  an*  i*lieaper  llidD 
many  years,  but  tiie  t^<^<>r,  living  always  fnmi  hand  to  mouth,  bo. 
such  small  quantities  that  they  get  but  little  benetit  from  the  lowitr* 
Their  i)enny worth  is  no  hirger  than  formerly,  and  their  few  {loaDd 
coal,  pnrchas(»d  of  the  small  <h*aler  to  be  found  in  every  strvK,  i 
wheeled  home  in  a  b.irrow  by  a  child,  is  bought  at  a  niinons  rate  »l» 
th(*  price  per  ton. 

Tlie  <lest!nction  of  these  jjoor  is  their  poverty;  their  jniverty  i» 
largely  to  their  improvidence,  and  their  improvidence  is  the  tt 
chietly  of  their  drinking  habits.  This  is  true  even  when  they  nwiy 
be  sai<l  to  be  drunken.  The  large  [)n)portion  of  their  wages  ibi 
usually  spent  for  beer  would  furnish  the  working  |HM>ple  inucbbei 
food  and  clothing  and  more  comfortable  homes. 
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There  is  oue  public  bouse  to  every  two  hundred  of  the  population  of 
Sheffield.  These  are  supported  maiuly  by  the  working  classes.  There 
ive  forty  thousand  workingmen  in  Sheflield.  Many  a  one  spends  more 
ivery  week  for  his  beer  than  on  bread  for  his  fainil}'.  It  is  abundantly 
iroved  by  statistics  that  if  the  amount  that  is  annually  spent  for  intox- 
catiug  drinks  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
here,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  destitution  even  in  these 
imes  of  business  depression.  The  great  loss  is  not  alone  in  the  amount 
»f  money  spent,  large  as  it  is,  but  in  the  waste  of  time  and  consequent 
0S8  of  wages.  After  receiving  their  week's  pay  on  Saturday  noon  the 
oen,  and  too  often  the  women  also,  throng  the  drinking  places.  The 
ame  occurs  on  Sunday  during  the  legal  hours,  and  on  Monday  also. 
Ireat  numbers  do  not  return  to  their  work  until  Tuesday  morning,  or 
ater.  The  public  house  has  a  strong  hold  upon  its  frequenters.  Be- 
ide  an  enslaving  appetite,  it  fosters  a  false  standard  of  honor.  The 
lau  who  will  not  spend  his  money  freely  in  treating  is  looked  down 
pen  by  his  fellows.  And  th  s  influence  is  stronger  in  thousands  of 
a8€8  than  their  feeling  of  obligation  to  wife  and  children. 

Bat  the  Sheffield  workingman  spends  freely  for  other  things  than 
riDk.  He  is  easily  turned  aside  from  his  bread-winning  by  a  game  of 
ricket  or  football,  and  by  less  innocent  pastimes,  such  as  pigeon  shoot- 
tfCj  rabbit  coursing,  foot-racing,  and  other  forms  of  gambling,  which 
oiifiame  much  time  and  money. 

\Betting  upon  horse-racing  is  common  among  woikingmen.  On  rac- 
1^  days  crowds  may  be  seen  upon  the  streets  anxiously  awaiting 
degrams  giving  the  name  of  the  winner.  This  is  noc  w  holly  due  to 
le  drink  habit,  but  in  part  to  the  example  of  those  far  above  them 
I  rank.  Their  early  education  led  them  to  nothing  better.  The  con- 
itious  of  society  are  such,  and  the  lines  between  classes  are  so  sharply 
?£lued,  that  the  workingman  almost  necessarily  comes  to  have  but 
ttle  hope  or  desire  to  step  out  and  up.  He  is  bound  to  his  surround- 
igs,  and  must  find  his  pleasures  and  associations  on  that  level.  He  is 
>o  independent  to  be  patronized  by  those  above  him,  and  he  seldom 
^mes  under  influences  that  might  tend  to  elevate  him.  The  church  is 
M>  well  dressed  a  place  for  him  to  go  up  to,  and  when  the  church  comes 
3wn  to  him  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  often  erroneously  no  doubt,  a 
>irit  of  condescension  that  repels.  If  any  have  lost  this  feeling  of  in- 
ependence,  and  have  degenerated  into  servility,  so  much  the  worse  for 
\e  influences  that  surrounded  him.  And  yet,  with  all  his  drawbacks, 
le  workingman  is  free  enough  to  be  better  than  he  is,  more  self- 
»pecting  and  thrifty,  and  more  alive  to  the  claims  of  his  family. 

CLOTHING. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  clothing  of  the  masses  of  the 
r'orking  people. 

The  pawnbroker  and  the  second-hand  dealer  could  give  much  inter- 
%tiug  information  upon  this  subject.  At  their  shops  can  be  found  an 
tmodant  supply  of  cast-off  clothing  of  all  degrees  of  cheapness,  together 
^ith  a  better  quality.  Upon  this  source  thousands  of  the  work  people 
r  both  sexes  depend.  Great  numbers  very  rarely  have  a  new  suit. 
lie  first  cost  of  such  clothing  ma}^  be  small,  but  its  frequent  visits  to 
ke  pawnshop,  with  its  ruinous  interest,  make  it  expensive  in  the  end. 
he  average  workingman  of  this  district  is  a  sturdy,  unthrifty,  inde- 
Mdent,  rough  and  ready,  generous  individual,  with  greater  inteUi- 
aod  rei^y  wit  than  his  outward  appearance  would  indicate. 
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<' MARRIAGE   AND  DITORCE  PACTS.'' 

The  number  of  marriages  within  the  borrough  of  Sheffield  dnriDg  the 
year  1885  was  2,680,  equal  to  a  rate  of  17.5  per  1,0(M)  per  annani,  or  to 
one  person  in  every  114  of  the  population.  During  the  ten  yean*,  1871- 
1880,  the  marriage  rate  in  the  registration  district  of  Sheffield  wan  26 JO 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  marriage  rate  for  London  daring 
1885  was  16.9  per  1,000.  Divorce  statistics  are  obtainable  only  in 
London. 

BIRTHS. 


The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  Sheffield  daring  1SS5 
10,739,  a  birth  rate  equal  to  35.1  i)er  1,000  of  the  popalatiou.  Tlii« 
number  consisted  of  5,486  males  and  5,251  females.  The  illegitimate 
births  amounted  to  536,  almost  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Of 
the  illegitimates  294  were  males  and  242  females.  The  birth  rate  for 
1885  is  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1873  it  was  43.2,  and  since  that  tiiutr  it 
has  steadily  diminished. 

The  bi  rth  rate  is  held  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  measure  of  prosperity. 

So  far  as  Sheffield's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  an  imlicatiou  o( 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  town,  the  measure  by  the  birih  rate  is  con- 
firmatory of  the  theory.  The  total  amount  of  groods  exi>orted  fnMn 
Sheffield  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1872  and  1883,  the  latttf 
being  the  year  of  the  large  birth  rate,  was  by  far  the  largest  of  any  two 
years  on  record.  And  the  amount  exported  during  1885,  which  was  the 
year  of  the  smallest  birth  rate,  was  the  smallest  on  record,  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  an  unimportant  one.  It  ought  to  be  aaid,  however, 
that  there  was  a  revival  of  business  in  the  years  1880-'81-'82,  without  i 
corresi)ondiug  increase  in  the  birth  rate.  The  average  birth  rate  for 
the  twenty-eight  large  towns  of  England  for  1885  amounted  to  35.5. 


DEATHS. 

The  death  rate  for  1885  was  20.6  per  1,(KK)  for  a  population  of  ;ttri.s7«i. 
the  lowest  on  record  for  Slietheid.  The  deaths  comprise<l  3,34S  niak* 
and  2,080  females.  The  i)repon<lerance  of  the  deaths  of  males  ovft 
females  exists  throughout  the  country. 

The  average  death  rate  for  the  twenty-eight  large  towns  in  En;:lai>*i 
during  1885  was  20.5. 

The  population  of  Sheffield^  and  the  unmbrr  of  births  and  dvathn  for  a  nerutof  ^r* 


Birtbs. 


iVath 


Year. 


1H73 
1K74 

1^7« 
1877 
1^7J^ 
1K7» 

IKW 

liW 
1885 


- 

PupuLitlon. 

lUl^  |HT 

B»i'P^ 

1 

1 

1 

Deatlm. 

l.Ouo 
ixrauoaai. 

XumWr. 

firr  «>■» 

'J4«  l».-»4 

lu,  7r,7 

43.  2 

«.  V5M 

!13 

2':{.  «♦,' 

li*.  ^f»l 

42.  h 

7.iii1» 

r* 

2:.7.  S'_»7 

11,020 

42  7 

A  642 

••  ■ 

'J«'J,  (»|Sl) 

ll.2«"'. 

42.7 

r>.  :4f 

Ki 

2W.  4i'l 

10.  8.' 0 

40.7 

A  134 

2711.  7(»1 

10.  hl».". 

40.3 

7.  2W- 

*• 

27:..  'a:a 

m.  ^-'2 

39  2 

e  «2J 

rvJ 

•J7'.»,  ^^K^ 

10.72:i 

3M.3 

fl,41«» 

i« 

'JM,  :-»M 

H».«KI4 

3M.0 

5.9i1» 

*• 

11>«|.  JMfi 

lo.hrrr 

37.3 

«.>t 

a« 

2-j:..  4W7 

10.M2 

3H  5 

ll7.'iJ 

21 

:iiM».  ."Vrta 

11.272 

37.5 

«.  K7: 

305.  H7U 

10.  737 

33^1 

6.39 
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le  foregoing  table,  and  for  the  facts  relating  to  marriage,  ohil- 
\y  I  am  indebted  to  the  in  teres  ing  report  for  the  year  1SS5  of 
}lair  White,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Sheffield,  which  I  beg 
>rd  herewith. 

DEPORTATION  OF  PAUPERS. 

'  believe  that  no  deportation  of  ))aupers,  criminals,  or  insane 
takes  place  froin  this  district  to  tlie  United  States.  There  is 
:ed  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  country, 
ttitnde  of  the  Government  towards  emigration  is  favorable 
[lan  otherwise.  No  obstacles  are  thrown  in  its  way. 
pecial  privileges  or  rates  of  fare  are  offered  by  Government  or 
ions  to  induce  emigration,''  with  the  exception  of  some  assist- 
servant  girls  who  eo^igrate  to  the  British  colonies. 

C.  B.  WEBSTER, 
a)  States  Consulate,  OansuL 

Sheffield,  July  30,  1886. 


TITNSTAIili. 
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ation  from  the  United  Kingdom  finds  its  high  tide  nsnally  in  the 
greatest  business  activity  in  the  United  States,  and  conversely  its 
bb  in  years  of  business  stagnation  ruling  in  the  States.  Like- 
he  back -current  influenced,  moderated,  or  intensified  by  the  same 
md  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  the  mother  country  is  heaviest 
ot  depression,  when  trade  and  manufacture  is  equally  stagnant 
Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries  the  world  over.  This  is 
from  the  following  tables,  covering  sixteen  years  for  emigration 
years  f4)r  immigration,  the  period  for  which  separate  lists  of  im- 
3  of  British  and  Irish  origin  were  kept. 

f  of  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  deducting  recorded 
immigration  from  recorded  emigration  of  such  persons. 

If^m  the  bcMtrd  of  trade  retoms.! 


Tears. 


Net  emigration. 


Smigra- 
tion. 


Immigra- 
tion. 


Xambera. 


Proportioa 

of  total 
popalation 
of  United 
Kingdom. 


202,511 

192, 751 

210,  494 

228.345 



107,  272 

...... ...... 

liO.  675 

no8. 4eo 

71,404 

38,065 

*95.1»5 

63,890 

31,305 

!   ♦112, 902 

54,944 

57,958 

tl64, 274 

37,936 

126,338 

t22T,542 

47,007 

180,555 

t243, 002 

52,707 

190,295 

t279, 366 

54,711 

224,655 

t320, 118 

73,804 

246,314 

♦242.179 

91,356 

150,823 

♦207,644 

85,468 

122, 176 

Percent 
0.65 
0.61 
0.66 
0.71 
0.61 
0.43 
0.11 
0.09 
0.17 
0.87 
0.52 
0.54 
0.64 
0.69 
0.42 
0.M 


•  BnsineM  decline. 


t  BnsintM  activity. 
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EMIGRATION   AND    IMMIGRATION. 


That  this  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force  is  mainly  esereised  by 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  Tables  B  and  C  Inflow.  B  giving 
countries  to  which  emigration  was  directed  and  C  the  coantries  f 
which  immigrants  returned  during  the  same  period  of  years  to 
mother  country. 

B. — XHmhcr  and  percenlage  of  pert^ons  of  British  and  Irihh  origim  om/jt,  irAo  Uj 
United  Kingdom  for  the  United  State»,  Bntisk  Xorth'Annrica,  Australm*i«,  ttm 
other  placifSj  in  each  year  from  I87U  to  Ickio,  inclniiivt. 


Years. 


United  States. 


Num-      Per 
ber.        cent. 


British  North 
America. 


XaiQ-       Per 
ber.        cent. 


Aastralasia. 


Xum- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


All  oflM^r 
platfcs. 


Xom- 
ber. 


Ptf 
crtt 


Ti 


1870* 153.466 

1871* 150,788 

1872* 161, 7KJ 

1873* 166,730 

1874* 113,774 

1875t 81,193 

187flt ;  54,554 

1877t I  45.481 

1878t i  54,694 

1879* I  91,806 

1880' 1166,670 

1881* 176,104 

1882* il81,903 

1883* 1191,573 

1884t 155,280 

1885t 137,687 


76 
78 
77 
7H 
58 
58 
50 
48 
40 
.•i6 
73 
73 
65 
60 
64 
66 


24, 168 
24.954 
24, 8h2 
29. 045 
20.  728 

12,:kkj 

9,335 
7.720 
10.  652 
17.  952 
20.  902 
23.01- 
40.  441 
44.185 
31,134 
19,838 


13 
13 


9 

8 


14 
13 


11. 


12  15. 

13  25. 
10  52, 

9  34, 


32, 
30. 


9     36. 
11      40, 


9 
10 
15     37, 


24. 
*>  • 


71. 
44, 


10     39, 


526 
09.'i 
24H 
137 
581 
7oO 
196 
138 
470 
959 
184 
C«2 
289 
264 
255 
395 


8 
6 
I 
11 
27 
24 
29 
32 
32 
25 
11 
0 
13 
22 
18 
19 


5.351 
5.314 
9.  Oh-: 
7.433 
10.  lev 
12.426 
13.384 
11.856 
11.077 
13,557 
15. 8t« 
20.a(M 
19.733 
13.086 
11,510 
10.724 


Stt 

m 


m 
m 
m 


3 

3 
4 
3 

5 

0 
i; 
li     A 
W    U3 

i    Mi 

7    2A 

:  n 

4    2A 

ft  :«L 

li    A 


*  Business  activity, 


t  BosiiMas  declina. 


C. — Xumber  of  British  and  Irinh  immigrants  from  various  countries  landed  in  the  VuA 
Kingdom  in  each  yexir  since  187i5,  the  first  year  in  vhich  tht  nationalitit  of  the  tmmtfNt 
was  recorded. 


Year. 


From 
T'nited 
Slates. 


From 

British 

North 

America. 


Fnrai 

AQAtral- 
asia. 


rPOiD 

all  v^her 

pUct^ 


TMd 


1876 54.6y7 

1877 44.878 

1878 34.040 

1879 20.048 

1880 *J«.  518 

1881 29.  "--l 

1882 28,  468 

1883 46.703 

1884 61.466 

1885 57.004 


6,629 
.\687 
6,ti04 
3.  497 
4.688 
.\  761 
tJ.OW 
7.  ojl 
8.861 
9.:«l 


2,  579 
4.637 
*,701 
4.967 
5.  »lt» 
.\877 
6.871 
6.844 
H.I12 
7.»4« 


7.  490 
8.«8 

10.  4» 
9.424 

a,f>»i 

11.  S(^ 
13,275 
13. 2M 
12,717 
itt. 


71. 
R 

r. 

XL' 
K 

mi 

ft.: 
A- 


Years  of  business  activity  in  the  United  States,  being  the  groUl 
percentage  of  tMiiigrants  to  that  country  and  the  smallest  nomber ! 
Australasia,  while  in  years  of  stagnation  the  reverse  18  notioeibi 
We  observe  the  same  fact  in  the  emigration  statistics  of  the  antafit 
decade,  from  1861  to  1870. 
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fi>r  t)M  U%Hed  State*  a*d  A  MfraUoi  in  aooA  y«ar  Srom  1861  lo  Iti85. 

T«tt. 

Kmbw. 

Pn 

SmnlMr. 

Per 
ont. 

TouL 

Si 

•1.MS 

i»i.s;s 

i 
i 

1 

ai 
li 

11 

2S.IS7 

IS 

SftlM 
M.4T* 
MflM 
34.  lU 

37.281 

7i,a«4 

as 

SI 

M 

n 

'! 

j 

11 

29 

n 

1 

W.U7 

— 

ws 

iSiS 

ULT51 

^ration  to  Britiali  Kortb  America  seems  to  ran  parallel  with  that 
United  States,  as  in  fact  many  emigrants  take  the  way  to  tbe 
via  Canada,  or  chauge  their  residence  from  time  to  time  after 

found  a  first  place  of  residence  there.  Furthermore,  bnsiuefis 
)  in  both  countries  are  usually  subject  to  the  same  fiactaating: 
city.  The  relative  respective  attractive  force  as  from  centers  of 
tion  is  therefore  best  illustrated  in  the  emigration  statistics  of 
.lasia  and  America.  In  the  years  of  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  of  a 
f  717,796  to  all  countries,  America  absorbed  466,042,  or  65  per 
Australasia  absorbed  186,338,  or  36  per  cent.  In  the  eight  sue- 
\  years  of  active  trade  iu  the  United  States,  from  1866  to  1873, 
cal  of  1,485,623,  America  absorbed  1,145,884,  or  77  per  cent.,  while 
ilasia  absorbed  133,100,  orOpercent.  Ayearly  average  of  37,267 
y&\  to  1865,  against  an  average  of  16,637,  iu  the  years  of  activity, 
1 1873,  in  the  United  States,  looked  for  homes  at  the  antipodes, 
ot  extraneons  causes,  like  gold  fever,  &c.,  infinenoe  tbis  changing 
iveoess  of  Australasia,  but  the  business  aspects  of  tbe  United 

will  beseen  from  tbe  following  transcript  of  succeeding  business 

e  five  years  of  declining  and  depressed  trade  in  the  United  States, 
174  to  1878,  inclusive,  in  a  total  of  655,513  to  all  countries,  America 
3d  349,696,  or  53  per  cent.,  and  the  tide  to  Australasia  rose  again 
l^  or  28  per  cent.,  a  yearly  average  of  37,228. 
,e  three  years  of  activity  in  the  United  States,  from  1880  to  1882, 
re,  in  a  total  of  749,910  to  all  countries  America  absorbed 
or  70  per  cent.,  while  Anstralaaia  absorbed  84,155  or  11  per 
I  yearly  average  for  Australasia  of  28,052. 
ig  tbe  last  three  years  of  depression  in  America,  emigration  to 
l^ia  bas  been  the  heaviest  yet  recorded,  to  wit,   769,941,  of 
America  absorbed  484,540,  or  63  per  cent.,  and  Australasia 
,  or  20  per  cent.,  an  average  of  51,633  for  each  year  from  1883  to 
elusive. 
I.  Ex.  157 34 
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EMIGRATION  AND   DOHORATION. 


OCCUPATION  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Fall  lists  of  emigration  statistics  published  Uj  the  board  of 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department.  I  will  only  call  atteni 
sneh  general  details  which  will  illustrate  from  a  general  point  ol 
what  I  have  taken  as  a  basis  of  inquiry  in  my  immediate  distrie 
of  North  Staffordshire,  to  wit,  the  small  number  of  skilled  artis 
British  and  Irish  origin  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign 
tries: 

A.— Occupations  cf  adult  pai$engerB  leaving  t\e  United  Kingdom  to  1885. 


Ooonpation. 


Agrlooltnre: 

Lftborera,  gftdenen,  fto. 
Farmen  and  grasien  ... 


Total. 


Trades  and  profeaaknis : 

Gentlemen,  profeaaional  men,  merdhanta,  fto. 

Army  and  nary ^ 

Cleru  and  agents 

Domestic  serrants 

Shopkeepers,  dec 

Seamen 

Laborers,  general 


Total. 


Ifeohanios,  fto.: 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  . 

Braziers,  fto 

Brick-makers,  potters. 

Brick-layers,  &o 

Bailders 

Batchers,  Sen 

(/abioet-makers 

Carpenters 

Clock-makers,  ^o 

Coach-makers,  ^o 

Coopers 

Engineers 

Foonders,  dec 

Mechanics  ..••— 

Millers,  Slo 

Miners 

Painters 

Printers 

Saddlers 

Sawyers 


United 
States. 


Shipwrights 

Smiths 

Spinners,  ice.. 

Tailors 

Tanners,  ^o. . . 

Tamers 

Wheel  wriehU 
Other  trades  . . 


Total 


British 

Iforth 

America. 


8.450 
8,518 


8,988 


8,786 

4 

1,488 

805 

480 

186 

25,506 


81,668 


M 
79 
80 
17 
16 

671 
84 

Ul 
40 

536 

48 

6 

8 

228 

52 

8,731 

40 

1,257 

314 
58 
18 
15 
10 
97 

108 

123 
15 
21 
12 

622 


9,541 


Occnpations  not  stated 17, 803 


DomoAtic  flerraQts 
Gentlewomen,  dec . 

Millineni.  Stc 

Sbupwomen 

Spinuern,  i&o 

Other  tradeft 

Not  Mated 


14. 915 
52 
357 
23 
78 
83 

88,246 


Grand  total '    116,219 


851 


1. 
16 
54 
18^ 
25 
41 

4,144 


6^289 


S 

5 
8 


17 
.... 


Austral- 


▲U 


8,258 
1,219 


128 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
4 


4,477 


1,619 

18 

1,121 

181 


8,017 


*6,6tt 


IM 

168 

48 


83 
81 
70 

740 
27 
83 
12 

388 
62 

528 
37 

800 

285 
6G 

a 

10 
18 
29 
80 
137 
12 
12 
38 


237 

5.165 

3.454 

8.841 

t 

550 
2 

3 

8.980 
58 

136 
15 

1 

6  , 
4.799 

18 

96 

7.858 

15,917  I      8X214 


%m 


46 


19 
1« 


%9n 


6 

N 
8 


II 
2 
4 


IM 
f 

91 
I 

197 
1 

14 
4 


S 

1  , 
54 
1  < 


I 


H 
41 
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Taldog  a  year  of  general  comparative  prosperity,  1881 ,  and  highest 
emigration  rate,  we  find  no  material  difference  in  the  relative  grading 
i>f  occnpations  of  emigrants. 

B. — OceupatUma  and  general  destination  of  adult  pa$$enger8  in  1881. 


OocnpfttJooA. 


▲grleiiltare: 

Laboren,  gwdenen,  ito 
PlMrmen,  grasiers,  dco... 


Total. 


Itedes  and  profiBMioiu: 

GenUeiDen,  profiniioiial  men,  meicbAnta,  Ac. 

Army  and  DATj 

Cl«rs8,agenU,  Ae 

Domestic  tervaiits 

ffliopkeepen,  dui ^... 


Laborenii  genenl 


Tom* 


Ac: 


BleekuDithe 

Boot  end  ehoe  mekera 
BiBsierp,fto. 


•maken.  poUen 
JftTers.fte 


Bkieklftyers, 
Boilders .... 


Cebinet-aieken 

CeriMnteTs 

Ciock-maken  .. 
CoAch-mAken... 

Coopers 

Sunneen  ......< 

LocRsmiths ...., 

Hecbanics 

MiDen 


Piintets. 
Seddlen 


Shipwrighto. 

Smfthe 

Spfamen,  Ae 
Tulofa 


WlieclirriEhts 

Otiiertndee 

TolsL 

Boisteted. 


Graadtotel 


United 
Stotee. 

British 

North 

Amerioe* 

Anstral- 
aeia. 

All  other 
plaoea. 

Total 

336 
3,186 

160 
274 

2,150 
481 

18 
288 

2,678 
4^174 

3,522 

448 

2,581 

801 

6,847 

6^415 
26 
847 
119 
360 
105 
50,164 

1,284 
91 
50 
19 
17 
88 

8,115 

1,182 
15 

342 
23 

279 
34 

827 

2^817 
497 
231 

45 
666 

13 
717 

11,648 

629 

1,470 

206 

1,312 

190 

59.828 

58.036 

9,614 

2,652 

4,976 

75,278 

96 

78 

94 

87 

88 

761 

31 

108 

87 

1,372 

26 

7 

31 

349 

8 

4,872 

22 

12 

199 

53 

22 

21 

128 

189 

472 

179 

8 

16 

14 

2,220 

2 

7 
8 

38 
48 
51 

9 
18 
153^ 
18 
85 
23 
278 
17 

8 

12 

126 

2 

141 

17 

5 
56 
27 
14 
10 

5 
U 
21 
46 

7 

5 

19 

429 

11 
28 
10 

147 

156 

158 

46 

1 

187 

14 

9 

4 

116 

11 

2 

1 

175 

52 

16 

1.117 
63 

147 

4 
81 

68 

1,792 

54 

17 

44 

6 

656 
10 

271 

1,036 
2 

io* 

9 
6 

6.320 
41 

17 

5 

264 
89 

2 
1 
8 

44 

32 

6 
33 

2 
49 

147 
233 

6 
8 

501 

277 

15 

2 

2 

230 

23 

35 

730 

3,609 

11,490 

1,095 

1,688 

1.951 

16. 174 

9,682 

2,060 

4,242 

4,512 

20,496 

14.901 

3T 

158 

2 

862 

42,240 

1,200 

27 

6 

2,167 

29 

78 

5 

50 

4,925 

244 

50 

8 

18.518 
148 
28^ 

i 

17 
4.569 

9 
9,091 

4-»M 
66.825 

57,095 

5,819 

7,248 

5,887 

7M60 

6S2  EHIGBITIOH   UStD  UOUOBITION. 

yot  to  ireax7  with  too  lengthy  a  lepetition  of  the  mutt  Usd  <f  ito- 
tistlcal  tables,  I  brine  a  sammary  fi>r  the  last  tw  yean  ot  dMrilal 
occapatioiis,  as  in  Ta^es  A  and  B  of  Part  II: 

C.— OpcuiiBltonnof  adult  BaMWiwrt  Uavlmg  tke  r«IMani 
Ami  1876  ta  IBeS,  iaotMlM. 
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ThoQgh  it  mast  be  admitted  that  a  percentage  of  skilled  artisans  may 
be  contained  in  ^^  occupations  not  stated,"  yet  it  is  presumable  that 
those  withholding  their  occupations  are  those  belonging  to  that  class 
of  passengers  who  are  classified  as  ^'  cabin  passengers,"  and  among 
whom  the  artisan  classes,  as  a  role,  find  no  perceptible  represent'ition. 
In  1885  there  were  51,428  cabin  passengers.  In  1881  there  were  54,270 
cabin  passengers,  and  in  the  ten  years,  1876-^85,  there  were  492,557, 
which,  deducting  gentlemen,  professional  men,  merchants,  shop-keep- 
ers, and  clerks  already  enumerated,  would  pretty  fairly  absorb  all  ^<  oc- 
cupations not  stated,"  so  that  the  classification  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics would  not  be  very  materially  altered  by  the  residuum  remaining 
over  from  a  closer  scrutiny  of  "  occupation  not  stated."  It  is  apparent 
firom  this  that  the  manufacturing  branches  of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  do  not  receive  a  very  heavy  contingent  from  the  skilled 
labor  of  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  generalizations  on  this  subject 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  English  workingman  is  a  stay-at- 
bome  body.  He  loves  his  surroundings,  habits,  customs,  family  ties, 
and  the  charm  of  the  many  festive  occasions,  which  weave  a  garland  of 
flowers  into  his  frugal  and  toilsome  existence,  makes  him  prefer  the  spot 
where  he  has  t)een  bom  and  reared  to  many  a  land  of  promise  from 
which  he  sees  others  not  unfrequently  return  after  a  trial,  glad  to  be 
back  again  among  the  old  associates  of  their  youth.  Sentiment  may 
have  a  great  share  in  this  phenomenon.  But  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
mo6t  powerful  motors  of  human  actions,  wielding  no  small  influence 
upon  social  dynamics,  and  is  certainly  able  to  explain  many  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  emigration  problem. 

WAGES. 

Day  wages,  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  are  smaller 
in  comparison  measured  by  that  of  other  countries  relatively  high.  Con- 
8idering,bowever,  the  more  evenly  distributed  work  and  earnings,  coupled 
with  the  low  cost  of  commodities  and  living  expenses,  a  frugal,  sober 
workman,  assisted  by  a  wife  of  like  inclination,  can  eke  out  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory existence.  Statistics  of  wages  exist  to  a  large  extent,  but  sel- 
dom have  they  been  stated  by  workingmen  themselves.  For  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  has  a  very  extensive  list  been  published  in  an- 
swers from  secretaries  of  trade  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
questions  formulated  and  sent  out  by  the  royal  commission  on  trade  de- 
pression. These  answers  have  been  published  lately  by  this  commis- 
sion in  appendix  to  Part  II  of  their  report.  I  give  a  tabulated  list  of 
the  most  important  ones.  There  being  several  hundred,  and  many  be- 
ing repetitions  in  the  same  trade,  it  would  uselessly  fill  space  and  time 
to  reproduce  them  all: 
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Wages  and  working-time  of  British  artisans,  fc. — Continued. 
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From  NorembertoFtb* 
nuuy,  only  47  hous. 


TitMn    HfoTomber     to 
Much,  47  boars. 

Creelers,  pieoers. 


r  Pleoework  18  to  17  ott. 
per  1.000;  pieoework, 
m  to  2lie€iitaper 
l.OiOO  oompoeition ;  8 
cents  per  noor  Ibr  ex* 
trawork. 


18  cents  per  1,000 

psriel. 
80  honn  in  1886. 
Per  dsy. 


•Perdsy. 

wages  marked  down  in  the  first  column  are  paid  by  the  hoar ; 
D  the  fourth  column  by  the  week.  The  proportion  of  hour  pay 
large ;  in  fact,  the  by  far  greatest  proportion  of  the  two  to  three 
id  trade  societies  reporting  to  the  commission  are  paid  by  the 
In  most  other  trades,  wherever  practicable,  piecework  is  the 
So  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  the  eight-hour  question  can- 
11  be  raised,  and  the  demand  for  goods,  more  than  any  other  consid- 
[)n,  regulates  the  working  time,  which,  however,  seldom  exceeds 
ar  hours  for  the  full  week.  Taking  the  year  through,  however, 
leductions  come  off  from  this  time,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
the  year  round,  taking  full  and  dull  weeks  and  play  weeks,  reaches 
ours  for  each  of  the  three  hundred  working  days  of  the  year. 
«n-raised  question  whether  ten  hours'  work,  or  rather  the  work 
tion,  can  be  done  in  eight  hours'  time,  has  therefore  found  its 
al  solution  in  the  effective  work  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  agitate  our  body  politic  now,  working  time,  pay, 
e  mode  of  payment,  i&c,  have  by  mutual  concession  become 
matters  here,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  things  work  pretty 
ly,  probably  up  to  the  time  of  a  new  revival,  when  undoubt- 
w  demands  will  be  raised ;  but,  judging  from  the  past,  it  is  not 
[lat  they  will  be  resisted  if  a  new  wave  of  prosperity  should 
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bring  higher  prices.  1  have,  even  now,  in  this  time  of  depre 
found  many  regulations  in  force  engrafted  by  trade  societies, ' 
would  probably  be  resented  elsewhere  as  an  undue  interference,  na 
in  the  glass  trade,  which  deserves  mention  here.  The  blowers  wi 
shifts  of  six  hours ;  one  man,  however,  is  not  idlowed  to  do  mon 
eight  shifts  a  week  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  allotted  to  hi 
his  shift,  and  if  he  finishes  this  in  a  shorter  time  he  cannot  take  o 
work  but  has  to  wait  until  his  turn  comes  round  again.  All  sach 
lations  are  enforced  by  the  trade  unions  and  have,  so  far  as  I  can 
worked  without  much  Jar  for  years  without  having  dismpted  tl 
ative  industries,  or  caused  capital  to  remove  its  chattels  to  U 
where  dividends  and  profits  are  guaranteed  against  the  distorbing 
ences  of  agitation  and  varying  trade  aspects. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

The  trade  of  this  district — North  Staffordshire — is  principally  pc 
and  the  conditions,  so  far  as  illustrated  by  working  time  and  f 
have  been  fully  set  down  in  my  report  on  pottery,  printed  in  No 
consular  reports.  I  have  since  collected  some  additional  details 
explain  more  fully  the  general  conditions  of  time  and  earnings. 
here  the  estimate  of  a  manufacturer  of  varied  and  longexperieno 
ceming  the  annual  wages  of  a  hollow- ware  presser  in  a  year  of  tra 
pression,  when  not  fully  employed,  and  use  his  own  words,  fiilly 
trating  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  above  : 


A  fair  averaiice  hollow- ware  preisser's  earuings  might  be  placed  at  87.78  (tee  | 
of  No.  63  of  consular  reports)  for  a  week  of  six  days,  bnt  taking  the  present 
would  be  found  that  the  four  middle  days  of  the  week  would  fairly  repreae 
time  during  which  he  would  be  employed,  so  that  this  $7.78  woald  mm  this 
be  reduced  to,  say  $5.83.  This  is  higher  than  four  days  at  $1.30  a  day,  the  daUj 
age  of  $7.78  per  week,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  remaining  daja,' 
Saturday  and  Monday,  are  scarcely  ever  fiiM  w(»rkiug  days.  Out  of  thin  til 
must  also  take  three  weeks  as  representing  holidays  and  loss  of  time  fn»m  oc**4 
breakdowns,  &c.,  and  then  the  sum  would  stand  as  foIlowH  :  ^t.Ki  x  4^  —  fSftC* 
aunnm,  or  $5.41)  per  we^k. 

Now  supposing  that  this  should  represent  the  earnings  of  a  family  consist 
father,  mother,  and  three  children,  and  dependent  only  on  the  earnings  of  th< 
of  the  house,  then  the  income  would  be  expeude^l  in  the  following  manner: 


Item.  CoMt  Item. 


Rent 10  8o      Coffee  and  Bujfar 

Taxes 18  B^^'f.  4  ponnds.  at  16cenu. 

Fuel 32      IJatter,  1  pound 

Oil  and  candlea 8      Bacon 

Soap 12      Chet-R© 

Sick  flub IH      Milk.  7  pints 

School  fees 16      Puddiu^  for  Sunday 

Trifles  8      ('lothin^c  and  Ittnldiog 

Me<Ucal  attendance rt      Shoci* 

Newspapers,  ice 24      Vei^elables 

Bread  49 

Tea 12                Total 


•  Which  leaves  a  balance  of  17  cents. 

Ilere,  however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  tbe  wife'8  income,  vhi 
queutly  tinds  employment  for  part  of  her  time  at  leaAt  iu  one  d 
works,  either  as  helper  to  her  husband  or  in  one  of  the  decoFitiT 
I)artments. 

Bat  I  will  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  information  from  whid 
above  is  taken : 

If  any  exception  mnnt  be  taken  to  thin  table  I  ahonld  nny  it  woald  be  thai* 
average  the  allowance  for  the  various  items  is  rather  too  liberal,  inasmoch  ••  p 
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piices  are  taken,  and  these  are  nnprccedentedly  low ;  so  in  that  case,  if  a  little  was 
taken  from  somo  of  the  cbarges  the  balance  would  be  greater,  and  this  would  be  to 
some  extent  oblifiratory,  as  present  earnings  would  be  below  the  given  average.  It 
would  therefore  follow  that  increased  prices,  which  would  accompany  a  brisker  trade, 
would  be  met  by  a  higher  average  amount  of  employment.  A  family  of  this  kind 
would  be  looketlupon  as  a  respectable  one.  You  will  see  that  in  thin  table  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  either  beer  or  tobacco,  and  the  wife  is  suppose<l  to  be  adding  noth- 
ing to  the  family  income,  but  wholly  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  This  fs  what 
we  should  invariably  And  in  such  a  family.  It  is  further  evident  that  this  standard 
of  living  is  only  maintained  by  the  most  unrelaxing  and  systematic  economy. 

Should  beer  and  tobacco  be*  added  to  these  expenses  it  would  be  don(»  m  liuly  by 
sacrificing  to  a  large  extent  the  expenses  set  down  for  clothing,  milk,  pudding)  and 
a  little  more  would  have  to  be  pincheil  from  the  items,  beef,  bacon,  cheese.  As  the 
£smily  grew  up  and  the  children  began  to  work  this  income  would  bo  increased  by 
different  amounts,  as  time  went  on,  varying  from  $1.22  to  $3.G5  per  week.  But  they 
would  not  be  able  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  this  increase  to  purposes  outside  this 
table  of  expenses,  as  the  children  would  cost  more  both  to  feed  and  to  clothe.  Still, 
with  a  family  of  this  description,  it  is  most  probable  that  saving  would  now  lx*gin. 
This  would  as  a  rule  take  the  form  of,  at  first,  one  share  of  i^.43  per  month  in  a  build- 
ing society,  which  in  this  neighborhood  is  decidc<lly  the  most  popular  form  of  invest- 
ment among  the  thrifty  working  classes,  and  as  this  increased  income  advanced  from 
the  $1.22  level  to  the  $3.65  level  another  share  might  be  taken  up,  thu8  opening  a 
little  prospect  in  old  age. 

Taking,  however,  a  firm  finding  full  employment  as  a  rale  for  its  work 
people,  the  average  w  ould  be  considerably  higher,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  information  I  hav  e  received  on  this  item  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  in  Burslem : 

I  have  gone  through  our  wage-book  this  morning,  and  find  that  our  sixteen  hollow- 
ware  pressers  average  per  week,  from  January'  4  to  Saturday  last  (the  17tli  of  July), 
$6.8e)  per  man  ner  weok.  I  also  tiud  they  only  commenced  full  work  on  the  Scfof 
April,  but  that  auring  the  last  six  weeks  a  Lttle' overtime  has  been  made. 

In  answer  to  a  reqnest  to  state  to  me  the  actual  payment  made  to 
these  sixteen  hollow- ware  pressers  in  wages  for  one  week  of  full  em- 
ployment, within  the  period  above  named,  I  received  the  following 
reply: 

I  find  that  the  largest  weekly  payment  to  our  sixteon  pressors  averaged  S^.C)  each 
man,  while  individual  men  have  earned  as  much  as  .$IU.95. 

This  instance  would  alone  show  the  imi)ossibilit3'  of  estimating  the 
cost  of  production  by  the  weekly  wages  earned.  Ilero  we  have  in  one 
district,  in  the  same  industry  and  the  same  occupation  even,  the  aver- 
ages of  weekly  earnings  varying  from  85.35  to  $S.G.>,  while  the  indi- 
vidual differences  would  be  greater  yet.  The  labor  iirice  paid  by  the 
piece,  however,  is  for  like  work  in  the  different  factories  the  same. 

ENGLISH   AND  A3IERICAN   CONDITIONS. 

The  low  cost  of  living  possible  now  under  tbe  rule  of  lowest  prices  of 
commodities  ruling  since  a  considerable  time  backward,  coupled  with 
fair  employment  the  year  round,  makes  life  comparatively  easy  to  the 
artisan  cla.sses,  and  they  do  not  find  cause  for  emigration  unless  opjwr- 
tanities  of  extraordinary  attraction  are  offered  by  foreign  countries. 
The  small  number  of  potters  quoted  in  the  report  leaving  tlie  United 
Kingdom  for  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  speaks  for  itself. 
My  personal  inquiries  among  the  people  and  authorities  have  not  given 
me  an  intimation  that  any  greater  number  are  leaving  than  represented 
in  the  figures  quoted.  One  meets  with  the  remark,  '-  Oh,  yes ;  a  good 
many  young  fellows  want  to  see  the  world,  and  are  led  over  by  expecta- 
tions and  promises  of  high  wages.  But  they  always  want  to  come  back 
when  trade  is  slack  in  the  States."  ''  There  are  too  many  breakdowns.'^ 
**  Work  is  not  so  steady,"  &c.    One  who  has  been  for  several  years  a 
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bollow-ware  presser  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  now  returned  to  iu 
native  place,  gives  the  following  as  his  comparative  eamiogs,  both  hot 
and  in  America,  and  the  mode  of  spending  his  income : 

Eaminn  of  ft  hollov-ware  preuer  in  Eut  Ltverpool,  tAking  Ilia  *r«t«g*  wwbn 
At  about  lorty-flTe  weeks,  dednctiag  seven  wneks  for  the  inoleraenoj  utd  aaiwtntr  i 
the  winter  monUis,  aiao  the  general  BtAf^ation  of  the  patting  tndnslr; 


£uteni  and  Weatern  Stfttea  periodically,  112.50  per  week  being  gmd 
•teady  and  competent  preaoer;  45  weeki^4362'50. 

Gaininsa  of  a  hollow-wore  preaoer  in  Che  potterifu  in  Staffordthira,  votfclac  atai 
ibrty-eight  weeks  in  the  year,  getting  on  an  arerage  17.99  per  week;  48  ««faa 
9U9.92. 

Taking  a  man  and  wife  with  three  children  making  a  fiuoilj  of  In 
persons. 


Xwt  LlTsipaol. 


Braad.  per  day 

Milk,  p«  day,  1  quart 

Hiat,  p«rday,  3  pooad*,  U 


Sdcw.  4  pooods,  at  8  »D< 
Ta»,  i  pound,  it  M  «dU 
Collff.  i  ponnd.  kt  3S  ogni 
Salt  IbisofSnonnda... 
PouloH.lt  P«>.  at  M  DC 
Fmh  tggt.  1  doien 


h;>4^4Mt,  1  pouDd-.. 

JiiveiE.  1  puOBd.  M  PtoU  a 


TnUl  pRrrliloii* E  M 

..       1  W 

I  SO 

'  1  00   '  Ratpi  and  taxi 


tiKli  oatmeal,  t  poODd,  al 
Tata)  prDTiakou 


KipenHa  per  year  of  51  irwk4- . 
S»rlB|,1 

EamliiE*. 


The  difference  in  articlos  and  (giiautitlvfi  coBfrnmeil  in  fuvor  of  u 
Americau  ]iotter  consiiJitK  in  ttie  following,  per  week :  C  ponnds  of  mttL 
one-fourth  i>ound  of  cofiTee,  1  pound  of  bacon,  one-halt  {teck  of  iMtmoM 
1  dozen  fn^»h  eggn,  1  pound  of  butter,  and  a  few  other  unimporuil 
items  which,  howercr,  could  he  easily  supplied  if  needed  without  mad 
additional  outlay.  What  the  Kiiglish  potter  or  workman  in  {general  hm 
to  fort'go  i.t  tlK^  more  liberal  consumption'of  meat  and  albaminoaA  diet 
which  givcH  the  American  workingmnn  the  greater  stamina  bu<)  wurfc- 
iog  iwwor,  for  which  be  is  so  Justly  cclebrateil.  The  meat  price  is  qnntiJ 
higher  than  in  America.  This  i.s  due  to  a  certain  feigue*!  ohjectitm- 
graduHlly  working  otT,  however — toimimrted  meats.  The  men  whoa  I 
have  nskud  all  pretend  that  they  only  use  the  best  English  meat,  ud 
that  Australian  and  American  meat  are  only  l>oU};lit  by  the  >*|HM«tf 
people,"  "  the  colliers,"  as  the  ]»otter«  suy.  If  the  colliera  wew  uiti 
they  would  probably  say  the  same  au<l  refer  to  some  other  claM.  Witk 
nil  that,  however,  a  great  deal  of  Xew  Zealand  meat  is  sold  in  tbi«  ur 
ket,  as  ( leani,  of  excellent  quality  aad  taste,  at  prices  varying  fron  U 
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16  cents  per  poand.  If  cheaper  cuts  are  bought  a  more  liberal  meat 
dt  can  easily  be  indulged  in.  Still  I  hear  it  frequently  mentioned  by 
ople  who  have  an  insight  into  the  living  methods  of  the  working 
18868  that  if  they  have  the  money  they  buy  only  the  best  pieces. 
Crorroborating  this,  I  have  been  told  lately  by  one  of  the  largest  em- 
9;yer8  of  labor  in  Lancashire  that  the  butchers  in  his  town  raised  the 
ioe  of  primA  cuts  lately  a  penny  a  pound,  saving  that  the  demand  for 
8t  cots  by  the  working  classes  was  so  great  that  they  find  it  difficult 
dispose  of  inferior  pieces.  Bread  and  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of 
d  diet,  and  1  peck  of  potatoes  a  week  is  undoubtedly  under  the  mark. 
It  it  is  important  to  notice  that  potatoes  and  especially  bread  is  so 
ich  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States.  Good  wheaten  bread  is 
Id  at  2  cents  a  pound  out  of  the  very  flour  brought  from  America  from 
lich  the  bread  is  made,  for  which  an  American  has  to  pay  nearly 
able  the  price.  The  weight  and  measure  is  everywhere  guarantied 
d  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  strictly  prohibited  unless  sold  as 
lat  they  really  are.  Only  the  other  day  a  dealer  was  heavily  fined  for 
lling  ground  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  as  pure  coffee,  although  he 
MMled  ignorance  and  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  wholesale  dealer  who 
pplied  him  with  the  article  as  pure  and  unadulterated  coffee.  Nor  is 
e  difference  in  the  price  of  goods  bought  in  small  quantities  so  very 
eat.  In  America  this  takes  quite  a  good  proportion  out  of  the  work- 
pnan's  earnings.  Among  the  prices  given  to  me  by  one  of  my  work- 
gppvomen  in  New  York  as  what  she  pays  for  her  provisions,  I  find  5 
Dt8  a  quart  for  potatoes,  which  is  100  per  cent,  over  ihe  barrel  price. 
1  measures  are  ganged.  The  full  pint  of  the  best  ale  is  sold  to  out- 
or  customers  at  6  cents  and  in  the  bar-room  at  8  cents,  and  the  half 
Dt,  containing  twice  as  much  as  our  American  beer  glasses  (half  foam 
d  thick  glass  bottoms),  at  4  cents.  In  Grermany  a  glass  of  beer  con- 
bnng  nearly  twice  as  much  as  an  American  glass  is  sold  for  10  pfen- 
,  or  2i  cents. 

e  dollar  or  two  dollars  of  the  workingman  must  supply  him  with 
1  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  family,  and  the  sick  fund 
kd  reserve  fund  for  old  age  or  incapacity.  Every  5  or  10  cent  piece 
>ved  to  him  a  day  from  leakages  created  by  private  or  public  tax- 
itherers  mean  to  him  either  so  much  less  comfort  or  so  much  more 
dre  and  anxiety.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  commendable  endeav- 
s  of  the  British  Government  to  bestow  its  care  upon  the  euhancemeut 
^  the  purchasing  power  of  the  penny. 

So  far  as  clothing  and  dry  goods  in  general  are  concerned  I  find  that 
itton  goods  are  fully  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  here.  Shirtings 
id  sheetings  if  anything  are  superior  in  quality  for  the  same  money 
fth  us,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
llttil  stores.  Articles  of  underwf^ar  for  women,  made  of  muslin,  are  far 
iperior  in  workmanship  and  finish  and  cheaper  in  price  in  the  United 
lates,  counting  the  difterence  in  the  price  of  imported  materiiils.    Nor 

I  find  that  men's  shirts,  when  chiefly  of  cotton,  are  any  cheaper 
Of  boots  and  shoes,  if  factory  made,  the  same  may  be  said,  though 
le  leather  of  the  better  class  of  ready-made  goods  seems  to  be  sui)erior 
Sre,  that  is,  better  tanned.  Custom-made  boots  and  shoes,  however, 
?©  considerably  below  American  prices.  A  very  good  pair  of  gentle- 
mi's  laced  gaiters,  made  to  order,  can  be  had  at  $3.89  and  rising  to 
tJ29,  the  difference  in  price  being  largely  dqe  to  the  so-called  stylish- 
IM  of  the  shoemaker.  Everything  made  to  order  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
g^  excepting  shirts,  perhaps,  is  considerably  cheaper  here,  while  ma- 
3iie-made  or  factory  made  goods  show  disappearing  differences  only. 
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Goods  made  of  wool,  linen,  and  silk  are  considerably  lower  thar 
prices.  A  good  suit  of  the  best  English  tweed,  worsted,  or  meltoi 
be  had,  made  to  order,  at  from  $15  to  820.  A  spring  overcoat  of  < 
lent  quality,  with  best  silk  sleeve-lining,  I  had  measured  for  #1 
The  same  articles  can  be  had  for  much  less  if  made  of  inferior  goo 
by  cheaper  tailors.  The  difference  in  the  prices  of  ready-made  tb 
as  said  above,  is  not  so  marked,  however,  and  this  is  mainly  due  t 
comparatively  low  price  and  superiority  of  tailor-made  garment 
account  of  which  they  are  preferred  by  the  working  claKses  evea 
have  not  given  the  impetus  to  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  cloi 
which  is  maintained  and  supported  in  the  United  States,  princiiMl 
the  high  cost  of  merchant  tailor  made  articles  of  clothing.  lu  ^ 
manship  and  finish  I  find  corresponding  articles  of  the  wlioIetial< 
cess  of  manufacture  superior  in  the  United  States.  This  is  tr 
clothing  as  well  as  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  like  art  ides.  Though  not  t 
in  quality,  yet  the  latter  seem  to  have  a  more  merchantable  appeal 
to  the  eye.  In  many  articles,  such  as  ladies'  underwear  of  musliii 
linen,  if  freed  from  duties  on  embroideries  and  other  im|>ort6d  i 
rials,  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  export  trade  could  be  established,  ii 
sequence  of  the  much  greater  perfection  in  workmanship  and  fioisb 
what  I  find  here. 

HOUSING. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  United  States  at  different  times,  ai 
peated  lately  there,  in  quarters  where  full  and  reliable  iuformatic 
the  subject  might  be  justly  expected,  of  the  degrading  conditioi 
the  promiscuous  herding,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  relationsl 
the  working  potters  in  this  district,  of  eight  and  even  sixteen  pe 
living  in  one  room  being  the  rule,  &c.,  the  i)apers  brought  repor 
representing  the  conditions  hero.  The  statement  naturally  foun 
way  into  the  papers  here,  and  I  have  nia<le  diligent  inquiry,  then 
from  the  vital  statistics  of  tlio  district  with  a  view  of  getting  at  tht 
facts.  I  find  a  population  of  li(M),7r>8  of  the  pottery  ilistrict  is  sup 
with  37,»S03  houses,  which  gives  oiu*  house  to  every  5.3  inhabitantA 

Dividing  the  total  among  each  of  tlie  towns  eomprisiug  the  poti 
of  North  Stafibrdshire  we  find  in  each  one  the  same  nitio  maiutai 

yttmher  of  housen  aud  ifihahitauts  and  number  of  inhahitantu  to  each  itikohitcd  kowtf  u 

of  the  towns  of  the  pottery  district  of  Xorth  Staffordjihirr, 


Name  of  town.  IIoum**. 


TuuHtall .'.  4?'.» 

Btiraloni  .y  :t.'.- 

Hiinlt'V... 10,  IT''. 

Stok©   3.2i''> 

Ffnt<»n 2,6yZ 

LouutoD 3,  A9'i 

Ncwcantlo  4.  k02 

WolHtauton ;  3, 3«J 


IshAhir 

lata 

MliU 

f^rhh 

»  «n 

-•  J** 

:»4.  jTi 

ir.n 

14. 1» 

1".«:' 

1-0  9U 

IT.  :4j 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  inhabited  houiie  f«r' 
United  Kingdom  is  5.4.  For  the  Unite<l  States,  according  to  tb*« 
sus,  5.0.  As  these  totals  inelude  agricultural  i>opulation,  where  tk 
is  naturally  less  crowding  than  in  manufacturing  districts,  the  tf 
5.3  for  the  potteries  certainly  shows  no  state  of  overcrowding  vhAtt* 
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■aDd  8tatemeut8  sacb  as  those  mentioned  above,  it  must  be  clear  from 
the  figures,  have  no  basis  of  facts  whatever  to  stand  upon.  I  have  not 
4>een  able  to  learn  of  many  cases  where  more  than  one  family  inhabit  one 
hoase.  The  workingmen's  houses  are  all  built  on  the  cottage  system, 
4usd  mostly  have  one  large  front  room  immediately  opening  into  the 
4Btreet,  which  serves  as  sitting-room  or  parlor,  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  one 
large  bedroom  upstairs,  taking  the  whole  fronting  on  the  street,  with 
two  windows,  and  in  the  larger  houses  two  bedrooms  in  the  rear.  The 
•eothoQse  is  always  in  the  yard.  There  are  few  houses  so  poor  that 
hxve  no  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and  many  have  a  flowerbed  either 
in  the  yard,  or,  where  practicable,  a  little  plot  in  the  firont.  The  people 
abow  a  great  interest  in  flowers.  The  ground  floors  are  paved  with 
liiicks;  in  the  newer  houses  with  tiles ;  some  of  the  larger  ones  have 
boards.  The  sleeping-rooms  are  all  floored  with  boards.  Matting  or 
-carpet  of  some  kind  usually  covers  the  floors  of  the  lower  rooms.  As 
the  life  is  an  outdoor  life,  and  the  doors  are  open  in  summer  time  to  the 
^rtew  of  any  passing  visitor,  it  is  easy  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  home- 
life  and  habits  of  the  working  clases.  The  scrubbing  and  cleaning  that 
jnes  on  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  general  appearance  itself  of  the  rooms 
2oeB  give  a  ver^'  favorable  impression  as  to  cleanliness.  Of  course, 
iktre  are  exceptions  to  that  to  be  found,  especially  in  the  poorer  wards, 
l>at  these  exceptions  make  the  generally  favorable  appearance  only  the 
more  pronounced. 

MABBIAGES  AND  BIBTHS. 


Marriages  here  are  contracted  early  in  life.  The  many  young  couples 
meets  in  the  streets  with  a  baby  carriage  and  frequently  one  or  two 
iittle  pedestrians  trotting  alongside  demonstrates  this  fact  fully  to  the 
^1^  as  also  the  innumerable  groups  of  little  ones  playing  in  the  streets 
<irhom  one  has  to  circumnavigate  in  the  walks  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in 
?the  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  Thus  the  loss  sustained  by  emi- 
'^irntion  is  more  than  supplied  by  the  new  crop  of  Britons  coming  up 
With  unfailing  regularity.  To  get  at  the  facts  of  the  average  marriage 
-Jgc,  I  tried  to  obtain  from  the  registrars  of  the  district  the  statistics 
%irering  the  case.  I  have  succeeded  in  two  cases,  which,  however,  cor- 
tDborating  each  other,  give  a  satisfactory  review  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  registrar  for  Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  Wolstanton,  writes: 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with  any  satisfactory  statistics 
I*  to  marriages  for  this  district.    I  only  attend  and  register  at  non-conformist  places 
^'worship  and  civil  marriages  at  superintendent's  office,  and  I  have  also  a  colleague 
"^      baa  perhaps  about  10  per  cent,  more  marriages  in  the  year  than  I  have,  so  tnat 
can  only  get  an  approximate  estimate.    Subjoined  is  a  brief  summary  of  mv 
for  1884  and  1885,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ages  at  which 
are  contracted  in  the  district : 


Year. 


Under  20 
years. 


9 
14 


Over  20  i 

and 
under  25 


78 
74 


Over  25 
years. 


67 
46 


Total. 


lU 
134 


Conples. 


72 
C7 


or  the  Stoke  district  the  following  are  the  facts  (coi)y  of  registrar's 
r): 

reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  May,  1  have  to  state  that  the  total  number  of 
attended  by  the  registrars  of  marri  ages  in  the  Stoke  registration  district 
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during  the  year  1885  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seyen,  claasified  ftccordin^ 
ages  mentioned  in  yoar  letter,  as  follows : 


Age. 

XTnder  the  ftge  of  20 

Orer  20  and  under  25 

Orer  25  yeAn  of  ftfce 


These  marriages  are  those  only  which  are  attended  and  registered  hv  regisli 
marriages^  and  do  not  include  those  which  are  celebrated  in  the  Engliah  uki 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  former  of  which  are  registered  by  the  ofBeiAting  mu 
and  the  latter  by  a  registering  officer  of  the  Jews. 

The  greater  portion  of  marriages  are  celebrated  under  tweoq 
years  of  age. 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  and  of  illegitimacy  per  l,000ii 
is  as  follows  in  the  different  coanti*ies  of  Europe,  aocordmg  to  tte 
statistical  authorities : 

yuwiber  of  lnrth§  to  1,000  in\aHtant$  and  number  of  illegiUmaU  dUIdrm  in  lfll»  Mh 

different  parti  of  Europe, 


Countries. 


inhsbitanttt.  1,000  births. 


Snglsnd. 
Scotland. 
Ireland.. 
France.. 
Germany 
Anatria  . 
Hungary 


Births  to 
1,000 


niegiti. 
mateeto 


I 


85.80 

8.S.20 

20.50 

25.0 

89.8 

39.9 

43.0 


Conn  tries. 


Btrtksts  ; 

1.SM    i 


lahabteBlkXMHl 


45  Holland .. 
89  Belgiom.. 
23  ,  Denmark. 
70  ;|  Sweden... 

84  ,  Italy 

129     Spahi 


At 
ILt 


ir.t 


The  statistics  of  my  immediate  district  show  the  following  daU: 

Number  of  births  and  Wegitimate  births,  and  illegitimate  births  in  1,000  Krtl«,te  Ik ;ifl 

district  in  the  year  1685. 

STOKE-UPON.TRENT  REGISTRATION  DISTRICT. 


Hanley  . 
Shelton . 
Stoke... 
Fenton  . 
Longton 


Total 


Towna. 


Birtba. 


4,319 


Leicitl. 


4.048 


Dm 


i*on  , 

1,034  ' 

41 

1.081 

1.090 

11 

079 

QO 

•  : 

018 

507 

a 

854 

777 

07 

n 


WOLSTANTOX  REGISTRATION  DISTRICT.  1884. 


WolAtanton 
Tonntall.... 
Bnralem  .... 


Total 


705 
1,271 
1.204 


711  ! 
1.179 
1.140  I 


8,340 


t,040 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

haritable  inRtitntions  of  tbe  district  are  in  excellent  condition, 
risited  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  erected  and  supported 
ntary  contributions,  and  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  an 
hment  better  fitted  np  and  kept  in  finer  trim  for  its  purposes, 
npulous  cleanliness  in  which  all  wards  and  departments  are 
well  worthy  of  mention  here.  The  receipts  are  from  private 
QS  and  income  from  investments.  I  inclose  an  annual  balance 
hich  ^ves  in  full  all  details  of  income  and  exx>enditure  and  the 
3  spent  for  each  item,  as  it  may  serve  a  valuable  purpose  to 
i  with  our  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  an  average  of  about  175- 
;  and  some  60  attendants : 

Statement  of  accaunU  from  October  25,  1884,  to  October  25,  1885. 

RECEIPTS. 

£    $.  d.         £    §,  d» 

ions 2,226    3    6 

r  subscriptioDS 77  14    0 

ions  to  cnildreD's  wards 54  10    6 

2,358    8    0 

ment  subscriptions 3,608  11    S 

i: 

forth  Staffordshire  Charity  FootbaU  Association, 

Messrs.  Allen  d&  Slaney 63    0    0 

litchman,  Fenton  House,  to  tbe  children's  wards.         50    0    0 
iknown  friend,  per  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  Stoke-on-Trent 

1  donation,  £275  in  all) 50    0    0 

ntherland  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  Newcastle-nnder- 

ne,  to  children's  wards 5    5    0 

Allison,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  and 
3ntions  received  by  her  son,  tbe  late  Mr.  F.  Alii. 

,  formerly  of  Lannceston,  Tasmania 5    0    0 

i.  Ford,  Chesterton,  to  tbe  cbildren's  wards  ....  4    4    0 

ry  donations 11    0    0 

188    9    0 

Sunday  and  Saturday : 

ital  Sunday  collections,  as  per  list 718    7    6 

ren's  collections  in  Sunday  schools,  dc.c.,fortbe 

Idren's  wards 17    1    3 

735    8    d 

ital  Saturday  collections,  as  per  list 155  17    ^ 

eons: 

managers  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary 

ee  stall,  per  Mrs.  Samuda 3110  0 

proc^ds  of  tbe  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Centenary 

]be  Hebrew  Synagogue,  Han  ley 3    0  0 

m  Ice  Accident  Fund,  per  tbe  Mayor  of  Stoke- 

>n-Trent 2    7  6 

)eds  of  concert  at  Hancburch,  per  J.  Martin 2    0  3 

ymous 2    2  0 

?nt8  of  cbarity  box — North  Stafford  Infirmary...  17  4 
es  Hotel,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  collected  iu  smoke 

m 0  13  6 

lents  with  patients— Kjbildren's  wards 10    0  0 

lents  with  patients — Victoria  wards 10  0 

owledgments,  compromises,  and  fines 1110  8 

ink  offering 0  10  0 

lent  by  a  visitor 16  6 

)ing  sold 47    2  9 

ssold 3    3  7 

udgrasssold 22    0  0 

»ld 0  18  9 

i  on  pigs  (besides  2,150  pounds  used  for  tbe  bouse, 

ue£49159.  9d.) 53  12  11 

194    4    » 
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Ponded  propeityi  ^k^ :  £    a.  4L         £  • 

Twelve  monuia^  dividend  on  £00  North  Staffradahixe 

Railway  Companyi  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation 

prelerenoe  ahMes •  3  17    9 

Twelve  monthaP  intereet  on  £14,900  Stoke-on-Tient 

Corporation  debenture 666  18   3 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £612  A$.  lid,  Longton 

Corporation  stock S9    5    0 

Twelve  months^  dividend  on  £470  3«.  oonsoUdatsd  3 

per  oent.  annuities 13  13   3 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £965  2$.  6i.,  Midland  BaU- 

w«y  debentnre  stock 34  19    9 

Twelve  months^  interest  on  £9666«. ,  London  and  North* 

western  Railway  debenture  stock 34  19    9 

Twelve  months',  interest  on  £688  lOt.,  North  Staflbrdp 

shixe  Railway  debenture  stock 89  14    4 

Twelve  monthr  interest  on  £7,835  A$.  id.,  Manchester 

ground  rents ••.••• •••••••.••••.••••.       361    4    9 

Twelve  months^  interest  on  £4,910,  Wimbledon  ground 

rents 908  13   9 

Twelve  months'  interest  on  £760,  Crewe  ffround  rents.         39  18    9 
Twelve  months'  interest  on  £3,646^  Rusholme  ground 

rents 167   9    6 

Twelve  months^  interest  on  £1,780  St.  6d.,  Blackburn 

^jground  rents 78  18    9 

Tm»e  months'  interest  on  £1,000,  New  Zealand  Govem- 

mentbonds 18    1    8 

1.911  > 

Interest  allowed  by  the  treasurer,  sseond  half  year  ••••• ••  *••—••         3  i 

8»9nB 
Balanceoarrieddown,  deficieney.*... • • ••••       9tf  I 

9,80  B 


Batcher's  meat  (exclusive  of  house  pigs,  2,150  pounds). ..  1, 468    8  9 

Comedbeef 9  10  3 

Potatoes 57  17  0 

Vegetables 5    0  6 

Bread 316    I  1 

Fish  and  poultry 249    6  6 

Meslandflour 16    1  U 

Milk 412    2  0 

Cheese 05    4  8 

Butter 359  10  8 

Eggs 62  17  8 

Tea 93    7  10 

Coffee  and  cocoa •• 36  10  4 

Moist  sugar • 36    9  6 

Lump  sugar »%.... • •••  80    1  6 

Rice 20    8  9 

Sago,  Ac 70    1  9 

Soap 29  17  8 

Soft  soap 67  19  8 

Caudles 6    9  10 

Gas 857  15  0 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer 127  18  0 

Wftter 35  13  6 

Earthenware  and  glass 30    5  6 

Coals  and  slack 421    8  0 

Linen  drapery 820    8  3 

Wines  and  spirits 69    8  0 

Fnmiture 125  19  3 

Upbolsterer 117    7  1 

Beeswax  and  turpentine 39    4  0 

Firelighters , 6  15  0 

Sundries 1  14  II 


4,864 
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ispeiiMTy:  £    $,  d. 

Drags 533  19  9 

Spinto  of  wine 101  15  0 

Calico,  lint,  and  cotton  wool 73  11  4 

Earthenware  and  glam 10    4  9 

Inetraments 75    3  7 

Labels  and  paper 9    4  8 

Gntta-peroha,  iaconety  and  ganze 75    5  0 

8oda- water  ana  lemonade 9    5  0 

Water  beds  and  waterproof  sheeting 26  17  6 

Plaster,  oakum,  tow,  and  sponges 57  14  0 

Carriage  of  goods 13    6  3 

Sundries 7  19  0 


£    «.  d. 


994    6    8 


iklaries  and  wages : 

House  surgeon,  house  physician,  secretary  and  house 
steward,  secretary's  assistant,  dispenser,  superin- 
tendent of  nurses,  and  housekeeper 

Engineer  and  stoker,  gardeners,  porters,  nurses,  and 
servants 


770  18    7 
993  17  11 


1,764  16    6 


liacellaneous : 

Advertising,  general  account,  £11  13f.  3d;  hospital 

Sunday  and  Saturday,  £6  18«.  6d 18  11  9 

Insurance 20    0  0 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing,  general  account. 
£89  78.   lOd. ;  hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday,  £31 

I0e.6d 120  18  4 

Paintins,  plumbing,  glazing,  and  cleaning,  painting 

and  wnitewashing  wards,  4^ 290  11  0 

Ice 20  18  10 

Hay^  straw,  and  corn 6    8  0 

Engine  and  smith's  work 53  13  5 

Joiner's  and  bricklayer's  work 237    5  0 

Solicitors'  charges  and  disbursements 6    3  0 

Annual  grant  to  medical  library   10    0  0 

Contract  ticket,  N.  8.  Railway 9    3  9 

Garden  seeds,  plants,  and  manure 21    0  8 

Labor  in  grounds 1  15  0 

Porter's  uniform 4  10  0 

Louvres  to  windows,  ward  7,  &.C 17  11  0 

Rent  and  maintenance  of  telephones 43    0  0 

Rentofhonse 25    0  0 

New  fire  hose  and  fittings 32    1  0 

Hand-grenade  tire  extinctenrs 5    2  0 

New  kitchen  range 27    4  6 

Hot-water  boiler  and  connections 56    4  0 

Wire  mattresses  to  medical  wards 107    2  6 

Book  cupboard  for  board  room 16  10  0 

Alterations  to  surgery,  to  form  examination  room  ....  2211  0 

Lead  coverings  to  ward  lavatories 10    9  0 

Paving  at  front  entrance,  dLC 12    Oil 

Saddler's  work 3  19  2 

Burial  of  patients 4    8  0 

Sweep 7    9  3 

Barber 3  18  0 

Sundry  payments  ordered  by  the  committee 48    4  6 

Sundries 10    5  2 

1,273  18    9 

8,887    8    9 
Bterest  charged  by  the  treasurer,  first  half  year 5    8    6 


H.  Ex.  167- 


8,892  17    3 


■36 
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TTuderDeath  I  give  the  ezpeaditnre  since  1875  and  aTerage  p«' 
and  per  patient: 

fspmdiAir*  t{«M  1S75,  amd<UMragMp«rb«iamdp»rf€Hmi. 


Twr. 

1 

1 
i 

1 

ti 

II 

I 

4 
f 

t 

Jin 

i 

i 

i 

Ml 

si 

m 
« 

H 

w 
■ 

7.  Ml 

T.4U 

?:?15 

a:H2 

£  1.  d. 

S17    0 

If 

|]| 

Mn  7 

MU  10 

68  t  a 

il 

IM.M 

IM 

IB 
l«t 

igt?S  ■■:":: 

The  comparatiTe  cost  per  head  per  day  for  the  month  of  Jao— ; 
each  of  the  last  four  years  for  provisions  ooDsomed,  waa  aa  Ml 
Cost  of  rations,  &o.,  1886,  22.7U  cents;  1885,  24.46  oenta;  1884,1 
cents;  1883, 25.36  cents.  The  present  year  shows  the  sm. 
tnre,  dne  to  the  lov  ran^e  of  prices.  The  average  daily  i 
same  period  waa  as  follows : 


,T 


CbancMr 

o(  njliet 

UHL 

an. 

m. 

« 

lai 

vr. 

a 

^ 

The  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  distribated  among  the  Farioos  i* 
nals  forming  the  ration,  as  follows : 

Cottptr  head  per  dojr  in  tn4trm«mU«ned  item*. 


Bmd.  dimr.  and  mMl 

Ullk , 

Groceriu 

ClieHMMid  htutft 

KulClWT'a  IDMtt 

I'oUlora  ud  veicaUblM. . . 

Brrr,  bIp,  uidpwt«r 

n'tpCBUDd  ■plrilD 

flrian  Mil  ruHllea 

Fief]  aD<l  pooltrj 

Total 


I  ri«  i.» 

1.M  19' 

,    l.W  LN 

■    1S4  ITt 

:  *.m  IlM    1 
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I  cost  of  a  ration  per  head  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it 
.  be  to  householders,  as  no  meal  or  part  of  a  meal  which  has  once 
k1  a  sick  room  is  ever  nsed  again  on  hygienic  grounds. 
» cost  of  the  principal  items  of  diet  to  the  infirmary  are  as  follows : 

perpoand..  $0  02 

pergaUoD..  20 

perpoand..  26 

do....  42 

do....  4|-5 

do 2i 

do....  10 

attcr do 26 

...do....  13 

I do....  13^ 

Dd  veal do....  13 

es per252  ponnds..  1  70 

per  pooiid..  5 

per  1,000  feet..  73 

s  list  of  prices  will  give  a  fair  comparison  with  prices  paid  in 
ica  by  the  quantity,  and  under  like  favorable  terms  and  purchas- 
ivantages. 

i  directors  are  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthiest  people  of  the 
3t,  and  the  personal  care  and  attendance  they  devote  to  this  char- 
purpose  shows  its  fruit  in  the  general  appearance  and  favorable 
tdons  of  this  benevolent  institution. 

to  poverty,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  suffering  this  last  winter, 
le  cases  mostly  belonged  to  the  building  trades,  which,  on  account 
)  long  and  severe  winter,  suffered  great  interruption, 
lerwise  I  cannot  find  much  in  the  queries  sent  out  by  the  Depart - 
which  is  not  covered  by  what  has  been  said  heretofore.  Pauper 
ation  there  is  none,  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  local  or  general  gov- 
mt  are  assisting  emigrants.    The  few  that  go,  go  voluntarily. 

J.  SOHOENHOF, 

ConsuL 
[TED  States  Consulate, 

Tunstallj  August  14, 1886. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUNnDEE. 

BJBPOBT  Ot  CONSUL  WOOD. 

submitting  the  report  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Dundee  is  not  a  port 
which  any  considerable  number  of  emigrants  depart  directly  by 
ler  for  the  United  States.  They  take  passage  from  Glasgow  or 
pool,  and  are  included,  if  at  all,  in  the  statistics  from  those  ports, 
exact  statistics  accordingly  are  available  of  the  numbers  th<ir 
this  district  for  the  United  States,  and  they  can  be  ascertaiued 
zimately  only.  The  number  of  such  emigrants,  however,  is  Dot 
in  proportion  to  the  populatiou,  or  when  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
from  Ireland,  or  with  that  of  late  years  from  England.  It  piay 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  finest  prospect  a  Scotchman  ever 
s  the  highway  leading  from  his  country  into  England  or  out  of 
ind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  exemplifies  the  fact  that 
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the  sense  of  home  is  strongest  in  those  who  live  in  high  latito 
on  a  reluctant  soO,  and  that  his  fondness  for  his  o  gantry  is  still  a 
as  to  stand  between  him  and  any  hasty  or  large  emigration, 
other  hand  it  is  quite  as  true  that  once  out  of  Scotland  he  sa 
turns  to  it  to  remain  there,  unless  under  some  compulsion,  or  m 
is  beset  with  a  moral  obligation  that  makes  him  efaewhera  an 

As  a  rule  the  emigration  is  confined  to  artisans  of  all  olai 
including  mill  woikersi  agricultural  laborers,  and  small  tktmm 
side  of  its  lar^  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  Scotland  is  not  < 
in  its  population,  yet  the  ways  of  the  country  are  old,  and  am  f 
old  and  narrow  by  any  person  not  bom  to  wealth  who  wiahai 
prove  his  condition. 

Opportunities  of  advancement  are  few ;  change  fix>m  one  oei 
to  another  is  not  readily  made  and  is  hardly  understood  na  pia 
The  trade  or  occupation  of  the  father  still  becomes  that  ot  tw  < 

Social  lines  are  drawn  hard  and  fast,  and  he  who  is  pressed 
a  social  superior  is  left  to  find  a  salve,  if  at  all,  in  his  ahiUtj 
upon  some  one  inferior  to  himself.  To  rise  above  the  uUMom 
mrth  in  anydirection  is  not  easily  accomplished,  and  the  waj  i 
structed.  There  is  not  standing  room  enough  upon  the  nppi 
and  to  gain  and  maintain  a  foothold  is  an  exception. 

The  thriftof  the  Scotch  has  become  proverbial,  and  thrift  ia  ad 
change.  It  attaches  the  possessor  of  it  to  the  place  he  ia  in,  ao 
endurabl^  if  not  satisflsctory,  conditions  of  life  that  otherwise  i 
and  repeliant.  Although  the  itch  is  said  to  be  so  far  endemie 
land  as  to  be  a  national  affection,  it  is  not  the  itch  fbr  noveb 
change  for  %)^  (mke  of  change.  As  his  tbriftiness  has  in  it 
measure  of  Ikmnght,  he  is  apt,  more  so,  it  seems,  than  ia  his 
or  Irish  neighbor,  to  avail  himself  of  any  prospect  of  bettering 
dition ;  but  if  other  things  are  at  all  equal,  he  will  make  the 
what  he  has  rather  than  seek  uew  veutui^es  outside  of  his  nati 

Between  these  two  features  of  his  character  he  becomes  a  s 
cautious  emigrant.  lie  is  pretty  well  assured  of  where  he  is  go 
what  he  is  to  do,  as  well  as  what  he  is  to  get  for  doing  it,  befor 
ciiles  to  vacate  his  place  at  lioiue.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  h 
that  he  makes  au  emigrant  whom  any  country  may  welcome. 
sure  to  be  iDdnstrious,  and  intelligently  so,  and  saving,  with  n 
sagacity  and  aptitude.  As  with  his  ancestors,  he  is  a  believer 
gospel  of  work,  somewhat  pugnacious  by  heredity  and  tenacrioa 
own,  but  not  unscrupulous  of  the  rights  of  others,  law-abiding,  ai 
probably  the  only  class  of  emigrant  with  whom  the  chanicrer-i 
principles  of  Calvinism  are  not  dead  matter.  With  such  qnalicii 
reasonably  sure  of  success  in  whatever  country  he  finds  an  oppor 

The  Scotch  emigrant  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to  have  some  H 
occupation  which  he  knows  thoroughly.  He  is  a  farmer  or  sfci 
a  weaver  or  spinner  or  dyer,  a  mill  worker,  or  master  of  soue  I 
handicraft.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  ordinary  emigrant  fronb 
]>articularly  one  from  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland. 

The  north  of  Ireland,  however,  and  especially  the  provinceofi 
was  settled  largely  by  the  Scotch,  and  the  people  there  have  mora < 
of  the  traits  of  their  ancestry.  Recently  there  has  been  sooM  d 
tion  of  jute  workers,  chiefly  women,  to  mills  in  the  United  Stal 
of  whom  are  understood  to  have  obtained  places  before  their  dcfi 
and  some  of  whom  went  as  far  as  Oakland,  GaL  SVith  this  dM 
is  an  increasing  tendency  to  emigrate.  They  are  largely  yw 
married  women. 
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e  life  of  such  a  worker  here  admits  of  no  chauge,  and  little  pros- 
ve  advancement  in  wages  when  once  the  occupation  is  mastered, 
ich  cases  the  passage  out  is  paid  by  the  employer,  and  a  rate  of 
^s  is  agreed  upon,  it  being  understood  that  they  will  contract  to 
:  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  passage  out  will 
^paid  from  their  earnings.  Whenever  such  an  opportunity  is 
ed,  it  is  said  that  more  than  the  needed  number  is  said  to  apply, 
as  already  been  said,  no  formal  and  exact  statistics  of  the  number 
Qigrants  from  this  district  can  be  had,  but  from  those  concerned  in 
msiness  of  sending  emigrants  abroad,  whether  to  the  British  col- 
\  or  to  the  United  States,  from  whom  I  have  sought  information, 
lumber  can  be  approximately  reached.  For  some  years  preceding 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  this  direction,  both  to  the  United 
^8  and  British  colonies.  In  that  year,  however,  the  decrease  was 
great,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  financial  depression  and 
ter  at  that  time. 

hatever  yras  the  cause  the  result  was  remarkable,  and  the  emigra- 
continued  only  in  diminished  numbers  until  about  1878.  It  was 
eable  that  in  that  interval  very  few  of  them  were  destined  to  the 
ern  States,  to  which  under  ordinal  y  conditions  there  is  a  steady 
but  that  those  who  left  here  for  the  United  States  went  to  the 
tern  and  Pacific  States.  These,  however,  were  chiefly  agricultural 
rants,  while  those  who  go  to  New  England  are  usually  artisans  and 
workers  of  various  classes. 

e  improvement  again  set  in  in  1878,  and  went  on  until  1883,  when 
ing  off  took  place  which  has  lasted  up  to  the  close  of  1885.  Dur- 
he  current  year  the  rate  has  again  risen;  and  of  those  now  emigrat- 
.  great  i)art  are  artisans,  and  particularly  such  as  are  connected 
housebuilding,  as  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters.  These 
gone  principally  to  the  Eastern  States. 

e  emigration  of  agricultural  laborers  and  small  farmers  has  not 
ased  in  a  proportionate  degree.  In  the  opinion  of  the  largest  emi- 
on  agent  here,  who  has  been  in  the  business  about  thirty  years, 
awest  number  from  this  district  for  the  depressed  years  of  1873  to 
was  about  eight  hundred  adults,  and  for  the  best  years  since  and 
e  present  year  about  three  thousand  a  year, 
those  that  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States  it  is  computed  that 
hinl  belong  to  the  agricultural  class  and  two-thirds  to  the  various 
es  of  tradesmen,  including  workers  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
brmer  class  is  made  up  both  of  farm  laborers,  and  in  a  small  meas- 
f  those  who  have  rented  and  managed  small  farms  of  their  own. 
aps  there  are  few  of  the  larger  farmers  among  them,  though  some 
ese  become  emigrants,  but  they  are  rather  of  the  class  who  have 
the  smaller  farms  of  from  10  to  30  acres.  In  either  case  they  bring 
them  means  enough  to  start  them  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
laborers  also  have  more  or  less  savings,  and  are  not  in  ignorance 
where  they  are  to  look  for  work  after  tlieir  arrival, 
the  tradesmen,  including  those  skilled  in  mill-work,  a  large  pro- 
on  have  hitherto  gone  to  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Middle  States, 
he  tendency  now  with  them  is  not  so  strong  in  that  direction,  and 
:  are  seeking  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Pacific 
.  So  far  only  a  very  few  go  directly  hence  to  the  Southern  States. 
an  American  there  appear  many  adequate  reasons  why  Scotland 
jood  country  to  emigrate  from.  The  climate  is  cold  and  harsh,  the 
srs  long  and  the  summers  short,  and  the  soil  is  sterile  and  unwill- 
Life,  for  such  as  have  their  living  to  get  and  as  are  not  bom  to 
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wealth,  is  narrow  in  the  present  and  with  scant  proepect  of  ei 
ment  in  the  fatnre.  The  professions  and  trades  are  fall.  The  c 
of  improvement  in  any  grade  of  life  or  in  change  of  occopatloo 
the  many  ways  that  present  themselves  in  a  new  coantry,  are  ao  I 
as  to  offer  little  inducement,  and  few  rise  beyond  the  station  to 
they  were  born.  It  is  not  that  taxation  is  so  heavy,  though 
enough,  or  that  the  laws  are  oppressive,  unless  those  relating 
tenure  of  lands  are  excepted,  but  rather  that  in  the  towns  anc 
every  trade  and  occupation  is  already  crowded,  and  that  in  the  c 
there  is  little  to  be  made  by  utmost  industry'  beyond  a  narrow 
with  savings  disproportionate  to  the  labor.  Apart  from  factCM 
as  these,  special  impulses  to  emigration  have  from  time  to  time 
as  the  result  of  strikes  in  the  trades  and  mills,  bat  more  genera 
persistently  through  the  influx  of  people  from  the  coontrj  ii 
manufacturing  towns,  which  has  oversupplied  the  market  for  lal 
compelled  many  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  It  is  also  to  be  sa 
the  laws  regulating  land  tenures  bear  hardly  upon  the  fiirmini 
and  of  late  signs  have  appeared  of  an  increasing  desire  amo 
class  to  emigrate. 

Such  of  them  as  have  gone  have  been  inclined  towards  the  ^ 
and  Northwestern  States.  They  have,  as  a  rule  considerable  i 
and  make,  as  is  said  and  no  doubt  truly,  a  respectable,  indnstrioi 
creditable  addition  to  the  country.  The  aristocracy  and  rich  mei 
and  manufacturers  remain  fixed  to  the  land,  and  have  no  pen 
residence  elsewhere.  Not  a  few  of  the  youuger  sons,  however, 
be  found  in  the  United  States  in  business,  in  cattle-raising  orath 
suits;  but  their  interest  in  the  country  is  often  more  conoenH 
speculative  ventures  in  land  and  otherwise  than  with  sneh  as  c 
them  permanently  with  the  country  and  involve  a  change  of  natic 

There  can  little  be  said  iu  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  po 
that  is  not  already  known.  Dundee  is  simply  a  large  maunfai 
town,  and  its  population  is  chiefly  made  up  of  those  who  work 
mills  or  are  in  some  way  connected  with  them.  A  large  surp 
women.  Wages  are  low,  both  relatively  and  actually,  aud  wi 
workers  the  raupje  of  living  is  very  limited.  Two  thousand  an< 
were  out  of  work  the  past  winter,  and  were  maintained  by  charit 
18  to  be  said,  however,  that  generally  speaking  they  are  economic 
Having  when  compared  with  the  same  class  in  England.  Thisi.« 
by  the  deposits  iu  savings  banks.  Among  the  very  i>oor  a  certaj 
respect  is  found,  and  an  observer  is  struck  with  the  absence  of  U 
in  the  streets.  The  open,  ragged,  and  clamorous  mendicancy,  asf 
pears  in  Ireland,  is  unknown  here. 

The  condition,  however,  of  all  the  wage-earners  in  the  factorie 
of  other  workers,  is  one  of  much  privation  and  often  of  uucert 
At  best  but  little  i)rovision  can  be  made  for  the  future,  and  ihei 
itself  holds  out  only  the  narrowest  range  of  improvement.  Tbe  v 
or  spinner  obtains  the  hi«;hest  wages  when  quite  young,  to  whk' 
experience  of  years  a<Uls  nothing,  and  as  age  comes  on  he  is  still  i 
] position  in  which  he  began. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  laws  of  marriage  aud  divorce  ia 
land  have  more  than  a  remote  eflect  on  emigration.  Marriage  btf 
made  easy,  but  when  it  has  once  lH»en  entereil  ui>on  the  escape  fro 
bouds  is  beset  with  great  difliculties,  and  usually  with  mnrb  rtp 
The  poor  in  the  towns  marry  freely,  and  iHjrhaps  heedlessly:  ih* 
with  ciiution,  because  they  can  aflonl  it.  But  iu  the  couDtr>'  ilK 
of  marriages  among  the  laboring  classes  is  not  so  high,  and  in  tbe 
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between  the  two  iDOtives  of  prndeiice  control,  and  they  either  marry 
late  or  not  at  all.  Even  among  the  reflecting  poor  there  are  hesitation 
and  delay.  The  nsnal  aud  expected  result  is  seen  in  the  large  families 
of  the  poor  and  in  the  high  rate  of  illegitimacy.  In  Dundee  this  rate 
"was  11  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  1885 ;  and  while  the  average  rate  for 
all  Scotland  is  8^  per  cent.,  it  is  as  high  as  19  per  cent,  in  some  locali- 
ties. Divorces  are  granted  for  abandonment  for  a  certain  period,  and, 
under  some  extreme  conditions,  for  cruelty,  apart  from  adultery  as  a 
decisive  cause.  But  obtaining  a  divorce  is  expensive,  and  the  rate  of 
•divorce  is  not  high. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  by  law  on  emigration,  while  on  the  other 
band  it  is  not  directly  fav6red  by  the  Government.  The  colonial  poliOT 
io  this  respect  appears  to  be  oue  of  laisaez  faire^  so  far  as  the  British 
Government  is  concerned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  actively  pro- 
moted by  some  of  the  colonies,  noticeably  by  Australia.  There  is  no 
-assisted  emigration  by  state  aid  hence  to  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
otherwise  to  the  colonies,  including  Canada.  Of  this  class  a  large  nam- 
ber  have  gone  to  Queensland,  and  during  the  years  1883  and  1884  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  three  thousand  a  year  received  assisted  pas- 
sages ;  and  in  one  instance  some  five  hundred  left  Dundee  directly  for 
-Brisbane.  This  class  of  emigrants  are  considered  exceptionally  good. 
The  colonial  Governments  provide  the  means,  by  annual  grants,  and 
arrange  for  the  emigrants'  reception  and  disposition  on  arrival. 

A  preference  is  said  to  be  given  to  emigrants  from  Scotland.  This 
coorse  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  has  no  doubt  diverted  large  numbers 
from  the  United  States  who  would  otherwise  have  settled  there.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  officers  have  frequently 
expressed  approval  of  the  class  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  to  the  colo- 
nies, including  both  the  artisan  and  agricultural  classes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  paupers,  criminals,  or  insane  per- 
sons are  sent  hence  to  the  United  States,  either  by  private  agencies  or 
by  public  boilies.  The  watchfulness  of  the  authorities  at  the  large  ports 
of  entry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prompt  return  of  any  such  who 
may  have  sought  to  land,  has  had  a  deterring  ett'<pct ;  and  if  they  reach 
the  United  States  at  all,  or  in  more  than  exceptional  instances,  they  are 
more  likely  to  pass  through  Canada  than  directly  from  this  country. 

A.  B.  WOOD, 

ConsuL 

UwiTBD  States  Consulate, 

Dundee^  May  31, 1886. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AOEXT  WALKER. 


«*  The  prosperity  or  dullness  of  trade  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  but  especially  in  the  United  States,''  says  the  rei)ort  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  *'  appears  to  be  the  operative  cause  which  de- 
termines rtu  increase  or  decrease  in  emigration."  The  force  of  this  gov- 
emine  cause*  of  emigration  is  seen  in  the  recent  marked  decrease  in  the 
nomber  of  emigrants  leaving  the  United  Kingdom,  aud  in  this  connec- 
tion flirares  become  eloquent.  During  1885,  as  the  official  returns  show, 
261 9d6  persons  left  British  and  Irish  ports  for  places  out  of  Europe,  a 
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decrease  of  38,915  compared  with  the  previous  year.  English  emi- 
grants numbered  126,815  in  1885  against  147,660  in  1884;  Soocch, 
21,411  against  21,953;  Irish,  (j0,082  against  72,566 ;  foreigners,  53,:<i3 
against  57,733 ;  nationality  not  distinguished,  2,975  against  3,980.  To 
the  United  States  there  went  184,540  against  203,519  in  188^ ;  Britiak 
North  America,  22,938  against  .^7,043;  Australasia,  41,212  agaiutt 
45,944 ;  and  other  places,  l<s296  against  1 7,395.  Five-sixths  of  the 
Irish  emigrants  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  as  did  nearly  tvo* 
thirds  of  those  of  Scotch  birth,  while  England  contributed  nearly'74,(NO 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  127,000.  The  total  of  emigration  in  1883  was 
397,157  against  413,288  in  1882.  As  will  be  seen  the  total  of  Isstyetr 
was  148,302  less  than  the  figures  of  1882.  In  seventy  years — from  8l5t» 
1884—10,748,893  emigrants  left  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  7,063,i# 
went  to  the  United  States,  these  figures  including  emigrants  of  fimigB 
birth. 

It  is  far  easier  to  give  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  the  eotim 
country  than  to  produce  the  emigration  figures  of  one  district.  The 
emigrants  passing  through  this  consulate  do  not  number  a  halfdomi 
year.  But  thanks  to  outside  aid,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  fair  and  it- 
liable  estimate  touching  the  Dunfermline  district.  The  figures  belov 
apply  to  the  town  of  Dunfermline  and  immeiliate  vicinity,  and  msv  he 
accepted  as  correct :  In  1875  the  emigrants  numbered  onlv  12 ;  iS7^ 
14  ;  1877,  18;  in  1878,  15;  187l>,  96;  1880,  46;  1881,  245;'  188l\  1  3; 
1883,  77;  1884,  53;  1885,  39 ;  first  five  months  of  1886,  64r  Roughly 
estimating  the  entire  district  by  the  town  and  vicinity,  the  above  fl^niivi. 
which  apply  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  represent  probably  one- 
fifth  of  the  district  emigration  to  that  country.  The  emigrants,  so  fir 
as  I  can  learn,  are  mostly  coal-miners,  and  the  chief  cause  of  their 
leaving  is  the  low  price  of  labor.  During  the  winter  there  was  a  ^neni 
strike  for  better  pay,  but  it  was  a  failure.  The  miner  thinks  pay  ii 
better  in  the  States  and  work  more  easily  obtairuMl,  although  he  i*ii- 
fornied  concerning  the  labor  troubles  of  our  country. 

Doubtless  many  of  th(^  euiigrants  have  no  intention  of  remaining:  V^- 
manently  in  America.  They  may  go  and  return  for  a  trifle.  Tni» 
portation  across  the  Atlantic  in  cln^ap,  the  steamship  rat«*  Win;:  i^ 
sterling,  which  includes  food  for  the  voyagi*.  After  reaching:  Nr« 
York,  the  emigrant  may  journey  to  his  destination  hy  'mil  at  a'*  ot 
one-third  less  than  the  regular  rate.  It  is  said  that  many  lal■♦^c^ 
availing  themselves  of  the  inducements  oft*ere<l  by  the  steamship  .»Dd 
railway  companies,  go  out  to  the  States  and  remain  a  few  mon(b<»"r* 
year  or  two,  and  then  return  home.  It  is  quite  the  custom  of  «ik:llK 
laborers,  I  have  been  informed,  to  spend  their  snmniers  in  the  Tuir^ 
States,  where  they  get  steady  work  an<l  goo<l  pay.  IJut  i»f  the  trnthrf 
this  statement  I  would  not  be  understood  as  having  i^ersonal  kiH»*i- 
edge,  though  I  do  not  in  the  least  dcmbt  it.  There  is,  howfver.»* 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  these  visiting  labon»rs  go  to  the  rniteil  Stair*'* 
till  speeial  (Migageinents.  The  general  standing  invitation  to  .ill  i** 
pies  of  all  lands,  with  one  notable  <'X4!eption,to  vamiw  and  abide  witba* 
so  long  as  they  chance  to  be  pleased  with  the  country,  surely  ctt\rt% 
the  case  of  the  laborer  who  <lrops  in  free-handed,  merely  to  |aya*» 
visit.  Sueh  an  invitation  embracrs  the  honest  workingman  nolfHsstbtf 
the  mouthing  socialist,  and  Uags  little  less  than  Mtmeybags. 

*  I  am  iii<l«')>te(l  for  tlicHt*  fij^un^.s  to  Haili<'  Koliort  Sti^t'diiiaiituf  UaaformUnf.  *k' 
han  l>et.*u  a<:tiv(;ly  iuteresteil  iu  emigration  for  muuy  yearn. 
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CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

As  already  stated,  the  chief  cause  of  emigration  from  this  district — 
and  this  applies  to  the  entire  country  as  well — is  low  wages,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  even  at  the  low- 
est "rates.  In  other  words,  the  lack  of  remunerative  employment,  con- 
sequent upon  density  of  population,*  and,  at  present,  depression  in 
trade,  necessitate  emigration.  It  being  all  the  Scotch  bread-winner 
can  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or  even  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
at  home,  he  is  constrained  to  seek  better  conditions  elsewhere.  It  is- 
purely  a  matter  of  bread  and  businesi^  with  them.  He  is  not  oppressed,. 
unless  it  be  by  the  inevitable  conditions  of  old  communities,  such  as 
tbe  rule  of  money  and  the  slavery  of  labor.  The  privilege  of  being  in- 
dependent is  not  his,  since  he  must  ever  depend  upon  paltry  pay — 
galtry  always,  whether  the  tide  of  industry  or  trade  be  at  flood  or  ebb. 
bance  of  rising  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  The  poor  are  very  poor,, 
hopelessly  so,  and  the  rich  are  enormously  rich.  And  between  this 
poverty  and  this  wealth  there  stretches  wide  and  deep  a  chasm  that 
the  common  toiler  knows  he  can  never  bridge.     But,  be  it  said,  to  the 

Erpetual  honor  of  the  upper  classes  in  this  country — those  who  have 
1  Britain  to  unparalled  greatness — that  they  do  more  for  the  poor 
than  is  done  by  any  other  people  soever. 

SOCIAL   GHABAGTEB. 

The  social  condition  of  the  classes  from  which  emigration  is  most 
largely  drawn  is  bad.  They  are  tenants  always.  Land  and  house 
owners  are  few.  One  nobleman  owns  390,000  acre^  of  this  great  garden, 
and  another  can  ride  in  a  straight  line  100  miles  over  bis  own  land. 
The  morals  of  the  emigrant  class  would  seem  tc  be  tar  from  good.  By 
emigrant  class  I  refer  exclusively  to  the  lower  class,  such  as  the  mining 
population  and  common  laborers  generally.  The  intelligent,  sober,  and 
industrious  Scotchman  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly  appreciated  tor 
his  sterling  qualities  the  world  over  to  require  notice  here.  Alas !  that 
0O  few  of  his  kind  ever  emigrate!  Burns  endeavored  to  teach  his 
oonntrymen  to — 

Gently  scan  youi  brother  man, 

Still  geutlei  sister  woman  ; 
The*  they  may  |G:ang  a  keuuiu  wraug, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

And  the  lower  classes  seem  to  accept  the  teaching  as  just  and  proper* 
aod  the  last  of  the  four  tamous  lines  as  giving  them  a  certain  license  to 
which  our  more  modern  way  of  thinking  does  not  entitle  them.  Out  of 
a  total  of  129,041  births  in  Scotland  in  1884,  no  less  than  10,466,  or  8.1 
per  cent.,  were  illegitimate.  During  the  sam(»  year  the  marriages  num- 
bered 26,001,  against  26,855  in  1883,  ami  20,574  hi  1882.  The  estimated 
population  in  the  middle  of  1884  was  3,860,521.  In  Fiteshire — the  King 
dom  of  Fife,  as  it  is  popularly  called — which  embraces  the  larger  part 
of  this  consular  district,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties  of  Scot- 
land, there  were  1,141  marriages  and  5,636  births.  Six  and  on<v fifth  per 
cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate.    The  poi)ulatiou  of  the  county  is 

*In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lor  the  decadu  1871  to  l!:'rfl,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  population  was  1.01  i>er  cent.  During  eighteen  yearj*  ending  in  l-^dS, 
the  annual  increase  in  Prussia  was  0.91 -^J  per  cent  ;  Austria-Hungary,  eleven  years^ 
ending  in  Ij:^,  0.49  per  cent  annually ;  Italy,  decade  Ij^TI  to  18SI,  0.60  per  cent,  an- 
ttually ;  and  European  Russia,  thirteen  years,  from  ldt57  to  18S0,  tlie  annual  increase 
1.3d  per  cent. 
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aboat  180,000.  The  proportion  of  ille^timate  births  to  the  total  tnitlu 
ill  1884  was  5  per  ceut  or  under  in  only  three  of  the  thirty-three  ooon- 
ties  of  Scotland.  In  twelve  counties  illegitimate  births  exceeded  10  per 
•cent. — one  county  showing  15.1  per  cent.,  and  two  with  15.9  per  eent 
each;  these  counties  showing  the  highest  rate.  And  it  is  interesliiiglo 
note  that  the  counties  showing  this  highest  rate  do  not  oontain  my 
large  centers  of  population,  but  are  mostly  rural.  The  total  birth-rtfi 
was  highest  in  the  large- town  districts  and  lowest  in  the  insnlaMinl 
districts.  Births  were  most  numerous  in  May  and  least  in  November. 
The  number  of  marriages  was  greatest  in  ^une  and  least  in  May.  Ike 
I)roportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  in  1884  was  0.67 — 67  forevoy 
10,000  inhabitants,  against  70  for  every  10,000  in  1883.  Births  wm 
:).34  per  cent,  and  deaths  1.04  in  1884 ;  and  the  proportion  of  boji  Id 
girls  bom  was  105.9  to  100. 

The  laddie  of  the  lower  walks  too  often  woos  his  lassie  in  viee  iDd 
wins  her  in  baseness.  Delicacy  is  lacking,  and  of  virtoe  there  is  doc 
a  plenty.  Marriage  is  very  much  of  a  ninth-hour  farce,  albeit  toobcu 
divorce  is  no  half-holiday  pastime.  The  law  regards  either  infldelitF  « 
willful  desertion  as  sufficient  cause  for  divorce  proceedings,  bat  noskia 
proof  is  ever  admitted.  All  cases  must  be  brought  in  the  court  of  •» 
sion,  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  highest  court  in  Scotland,  and  ooom- 
quently  the  cost  is  heavy.  Undoubted  proof  that  there  is  no  ooUoMi 
between  the  parties  is  required  in  all  cases.  In  the  matter  of  deaeraoi, 
reparation  must  be  absolute  for  a  i)eriod  of  four  years,  and  the  wibii 
all  cases  is  presumed  to  have  done  her  utmost  to  stay  with  the  hnsbui 
The  husband  is  favored  by  the  law,  because  '^  woman  is  the  wMkcr 
vessel,'^  and  must  need  follow  her  lord.  But  her  lord  is  required  t» 
pay  the  cost  of  divorce  proceedings,  which  is  usually  J^40  to  £60  sta- 
ling. If  the  parties  to  a  suit  be  i)oor  they  are  served  by  atcorncp 
selected  for  such  purpose.  Divonte  statistics  are  not  within  reach  d 
the  general  public,  and  I  cannot  give  any  here,  but  I  am  assured  thiC 
the  nuinluT  of  canes  is  lar^e  and  constantly  increasing.  Five  decxvei 
were  granted  on  llie  day  before  this  writin;;. 

As  regards  the  houtsin^  of  the  working  classes  the  royal  C4>mmLsiiioa 
appointed  to  inciuire  intothesiibject  says: '' The  single- room  system  serni 
to  be  coexistent  with  urban  life  among  the  working  classes  of  8cu( 
land.'^  This  is  true  of  most  towns  an(l  rural  districts  us  well  ai&  the 
larpe  cities,  but  does  not  ai)ply  very  forcibly  to  the  great  mining  di^trifb 
of  Fiteshire.  Here,  it  is  believed,  laborers  generally  are  in  l»ettercu& 
dition  in  every  respect  than  in  almost  any  other  si^ction  of  Scotland,  asi 
this  will  account  for  the  ap])arently  small  voliune  oT  eniignitiou  froa 
this  consular  district.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  owue«l  liy  \k 
coal  companies,  are  goo<l  and  substantial  stone  structures.  They  lit 
small,  i  t  is  true,  but  quite  suiticient,  no  doubt,  to  accommodate  tk 
humble  household  goods  of  the  miner.  The  wolf  is  sometimes  at  cbr 
iloor — poverty  is  always  there,  but  a  larger  house  would  make  thinp 
no  better;  a  shilling  is  larger  in  a  hut  than  in  a  mansion.  What  RflS 
the  miner  pays  1  am  unable  to  say;  each  cori>oration  has  its  own  ink* 
about  rent,  some  exacting  money,  others  labor,  iu  Edinburgh,  by  tk 
way,  there  are  said  to  be  1 4,0(M)  single-room  houses,  and  in  GlasgoviS 
per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  single  rooms. 

WAGES  AND   LIVING. 

The  pay  of  the  common  laborer  at  )>reseut  ranges  from  dOcentatoH 
cents  a  day.    The  latter  sum  re])resents  the  earnings  of  the  miner,  ni 
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I  earning  that  much  must  pay  his  taxes,  as  well  as  send  his  children 
ooL  Education  is  compulsory  til]  children  reach  the  age  of  thirteen, 
cpense  being  met  by  a  school  rate  fixet  by  the  authorities  of  each 
i,  and  by  fees.  The  women  of  a  tan.ily  obtain  employment  in  the 
linen  factories  of  the  district,  and  thus  materially  aid  in  the  fam- 
pport.  These  people  do  not  live  well,  but  they  live  ;  it  is  some- 
to  say  tbey  do  not  starve.  The  necessities  of  life  are  remarkably 
»,  e6|)ecially  clothing.  A  ragged  man  is  rarer  than  a  hungry  one, 
t;  for  laborers  clothe  themselves  quite  comfortably.  Of  course 
food  is  common  ;  but  it  is  said  the  miner  often  lives  better  than 
eans  would  seem  to  allow.  The  grocer  auil  the  butcher  trust  him, 
ive  to  regret  their  folly.  The  better  class  of  working  people  seem 
d  well*  Before  me  is  the  fortnightly  grocer's  account  of  a  skilled 
3r  who  earns  $  r.3i>  a  week.  It  includes  flour,  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
r,  barley,  peas,  raisins,  currants,  soda,  baking  powder,  pepper,  to- 
,  whisky,  and  wine,  and  calls  for  $7.35.  This  man's  fortnighly 
nt  sometimes  amounts  to  $10.  He  has  ten  in  family,  two  of  whom 
it  at  farm  service.  These  two  keep  i  he  family  supplied  with  oat- 
potatoes,  and  milk,  from  their  allowance  at  the  farm.  The  man 
rent  amounting  to  $48.60  a  year.  He  and  his  family  earn  about 
week,  out  ot  which  th<'y  save  a  little  for  the  rainy  day — sickness, 
0  forth.  I  also  have  before  me  the  yearly  clothing  account  of  a 
r-class  farm  servant.  The  clothing  purchased  was  all  good,  some 
quite  superior  in  quality,  and  the  entire  account  calls  for  $38.90. 
includes  the  cost  of  boots.  The  servant's  pay  is  $107  a  year, 
le  is  furnished  with  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  without  cost.  And 
Us  enough  of  his  allowance  to  buy  necessary  food. 
)  commoner  class  of  working  people  are  recklessly  improvident, 
besetting  sin  is  drunkenness,  the  extent  of  which  is  appalling, 
iirhisky  is  sold  at  4  cents  a  drink  and  good  whisky  at  8  cents ;  so 
ts  but  little  to  get  drunk.  More  drunken  men  may  be  seen  here 
g  any  Saturday  night  than  can  be  found  in  the  average  American 
of  similar  size  in  a  year.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Scotch  laborer  consumes  more  strong  drink  than  the  American 
ngman.  In  the  tiuancial  year  1884-'85  the  Scotch  consumed  6,- 
51  imperial  gallons  of  spirits.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
dnce  1875  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  amount  of  spirits 
med ;  a  fact  to  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  recently  referred  in 
Bch  to  Parliament. 

the  14th  of  May,  1884,  the  number  of  paupers,  including  depend- 
in  Scotland  was  94,642.  This  was  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
ation  of  3,848,238  on  that  date.  The  total  expenditure  for  pauper 
during  the  year  was  $4,048,239.47.  In  Fifeshire  the  number  of 
jrs  was  4,505,  and  the  expenditure  $163,945.63.  The  law  regards 
oor-house  as  something  of  a  prison,  and  paupers  are  kept  out  of  it 
ig  as  practicable.  With  this  end  in  view,  paupers  who  are  not 
jly  helpless  are  giveu  so  much  money — 30  to  50  cents  a  week  in 
srmline  parish — which  they  spend  at  their  own  discretion.  For 
pie,  respectable  laborers  reduced  to  want  are  not  required  to  enter 
[>or  house.  As  a  rule  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  not  aided. 
)  is  a  "  poor-rate "  of  taxation  in  each  parish;  and  in  respect  to 
jr  lunatics  there  is  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  4  shillings  a  week  for 
person,  the  total  cost  being  10  shillings  a  week. 
>  Government  does  not  appear  to  be  unfriendly  to  emigration* 
c  opinion  encourages  it.  Societies  are  formed,  meetings  held, 
loney  raised.    It  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  an  English  so- 
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ciety  sent  some  handreds  of  boys  to  Cauada,  and  the  other  day  sooie 
thirty  or  forty  Scotch  chihlreu  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia.  Canada  ptji 
the  steamship  companies  £1  sterling  for  each  agricultural  laborer.  Tbe 
laborer  signs  an  agreement  to  remain  three  months  in  Canada,  and  it 
given  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic  for  £3.  Queensland  pay8  £1^ 
each  for  adult  emigrants.  With  these  exceptions  there  is  no  ^^Grovern- 
ment  aid  "  to  emigration,  in  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Public  opinion  doc» 
not  seem  to  encourage  emigration  to  the  United  States,  bnt  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonies.  Of  late  there  has  l»een  a  great  deal  of  talk  abont  imperial 
federation,  and  the  people  are  advised,  and  would  seem  so  diAponed,  t» 
seek  new  homes  under  the  old  flag.  They  are  assured  upon  the  higk 
authority  of  Mr.  James  Antbony  Froude  that  common  laborers  ean^ 
shillings  a  day  and  have  meat  whenever  they  wish  it  in  Aostnliflk 
This  ple^ivses  the  laborer  and  leads  the  young  man  of  gentler  birth  t» 
believe  that  farming,  the  trades,  and  the  professions  are  profitable  ii 
that  newer,  if  not  greater,  Britain.  And  I  am  convinced  that  theeok^ 
nies  are  at  present  attnicting  most  of  the  better  class  Scotch  emigrulL 
Of  course  the  low  rates  offered  by  steamship  and  railway  compiMi 
have  some  influence  u])on  would  be  or  intending  emigrants,  bat  nd 
inducements  do  comparatively  little  towards  increasing  the  voloneif 
emigration. 

The  Scotch  i>eople,  permit  me  to  say,  are  warm  friends  of  the  VwHei 
States.  Next  to  their  own  public  affairs  they  feel  most  interest  in  whtf 
concerns  the  great  Republic,  which  is  honored  and  strengthened  by  tit 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  so  many  of  their  kinsmen.  Their  inttf^ 
est  in  us  is  great,  their  \v'ords  concerning  us  most  kind. 

LUCIEN  J.  WALKER, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Dunfermline^  June  3,  1886. 


GLASGOW. 

Consul  [Jnderwood  (Glasgow)  writes: 

As  to  X\w  causes  of  oini;;ration  thfy  ure  HulIk'itMiily  obvioiiH.  Larg<*  famili^*  are  lit 
nilo  ill  tht*Ht»  islands.  ropulaticMi  is  always  pn'ssiu;:  upon  (ho  iutr;iiis  of  ftalMifieK«< 
Th«>  importation  of  aixricultnral  ]>ro(liicts  troin  tb<*  r'uit«*d  StatrM  and  fruin  BrioA 
<oloni('s,  as  is  will  known,  has  h»wt'rrd  the  v;ihio  of  farm  prodnet-*  herr :  and  wfcdi 
the  cheapening  (»f  tood  has  enabled  inecbanicH,  mhiers.  uud  factory  Lafid»  to  >a)i*^ 
on  rednc<'d  wa^es,  the  same  (hrline  has  made  it  im]»ossib]e  lo  rnitM*  cattif,  croMtf 
sh«M'pat  a  ])r(»tit.  In  S(*othind  tlie  area  of  arable  land  ba^  ;>;reatly  <limiuiftfac«l;  Wft 
tracts  are  |;iven  npto  pastnra;;<"  or  are  planted  with  trees,  and  the?*!*  peo|»lr  with 
families  iMthrr  crowd  the  ov«  r^rown  <*ities  or  emigrate. 

Th«'  lon^-continned  de])ri'ssion  in  manufactures,  trade,  and  coiuinerre  luii 
in  throwin;;  ^^reat  nnmlu'rs  ont  of  employment.  Tliere  are  far  iiiorv  lab(»rrn» of il 
classes  than  can  possib  y  find  work,  and  tliey  must  m*ek  it  in  new  rimnlnr*.  t** 
social  <on<lition  of  emiijrants  io  theTniti'd  States  is  far  better  than  it  «raj«  vran  if^ 
Thert*  are  few  who  hav«-  not  a  d«'liniti«  ])lan  in  Koiu«;,  who  have  not  |in»|*rtt* 
])la(-es  in  view,  and  who  have  not  i  nou^b  to  sunport  tl)emsidve«»  uutil  thvy  arvffttli^ 
This  is  tcHtiiird  by  all  th«'  nianaij^ers  (»f  lini^s  otbteamsbips. 

The  riovernment  olfers  no  ob^tach's  to  th<' tMuii^ratiou  of  itM  ]M.*o|>lr  t«i  the  I'mli' 
State's.  ])ut  the  inlbn'iice  of  jmblic  sentiment  favors  emigration  to  Bnii«h  co\<a 

The  rates  of  fare  to  tlie  United  States  continue  very  low,  Iho  British  coloiu<*< 
joyin;^  no  advantage  in  tbitt  resiiect. 
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irela:kd. 

BBIiPAST. 

BBPOBT  OF  CONSUL  8A.TA0S. 

The  following  Btatement  is  from  Dotes  taken  of  the  verbal  informa- 
tion  given  by  gentlemen  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject: 

Assisted  emigration  is  not  at  present  practiced.  In  1883-'84  the 
Government  gave  a  grant  to  assist  emigration  from  the  '*  congested"  or 
overpopulated  districts  of  Gonnaaght,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry, 
whicdi  was  supplemented  by  the  several  poor-law  unions  in  the  counties 
named,  and  was  applied  by  them  to  assisting  the  emigration  of  families 
whose  holdings  were  too  small  to  support  them,  or  who,  having  friends 
in  tile  United  States,  desired  to  emigrate.  These  emigrants  had  to  be 
inspected  and  passed  by  the  Government  emigration  commissioners 
before  being  granted  the  necessary  subsidy,  or  on  proof  being  shown 
that  they  had  friends  who  would  receive  them  in  the  States,  and  would 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  their  support  until  they  found  em- 
ployment. There  was  also  a  private  organization  from  the  province  of 
Ulster  principally,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  of  Bel- 
fiMt,  who,  out  of  his  own  private  means,  and  from  contributions  which 
he  personally  solicited,  assisted  the  emigration  of  young  women  to  Gan- 
«da  and  the  United  States.  This  organization  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  and  is  still  in  force,  but  at  present  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Another  organization,  called  ^^Mr.  Tuke's  Gommittee,"  sent  a  number 
-of  emigrants  from  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  chief  cause  of  emigration  was  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
«mall  tenant  farmers.  The  "  holdings  "  of  a  large  proportion  of  these 
-did  not  exceed  2  or  3  acres,  for  which  a  rent  was  exacted  averaging  £1, 
or  say  $5  per  acre.  Many  of  these  small  farms  consisted  of  poor  and 
nDproductive  land,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  condition  of  this  class 
•of  agriculturists  reached  a  depth  of  destitution  unknown  in  our  country. 
To  these  x>er8ons  emigration  offered  the  onlyu^ance  for  improvement 
of  their  condition.  ^  \ 

Their  social  condition  was  of  the  lowest  order.  J  Poverty  and  igno- 
oanoe  were  united,  as  they  generally  ai^Tinn!  the'^ssistance  was  given  to 
tiKMe  who  were  selected  because  of  their  inability  to  support  them- 
aelres.  This  is  the  class  which  has  supplied  the  larger  part  of  the  emi- 
nation,  especially  from  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  this  island. 
For  the  sake  of  classification  they  may  be  called  agriculturists  and 
latx^rers. 

The  emigration  from  the  north  of  Ireland  (province  of  Ulster)  has  gen- 
i^ally  been  of  a  somewhat  improved  class.  The  tenant  farmers  here 
kave  Hsaally  had  larger  holdings,  and  their  rights  as  tenants  were  better 
protected.  Legislation  during  recent  years  has  sought  to  protect  the 
satire  farming  interest  from  the  rapacity  of  landlords,  and  some  imped- 
iments  have  l^n  placed  in  the  way  of  sudden  and  arbitrary  ''evictions." 
Bat  the  condition  of  the  farming  interests  throu<^hout  the  island  has 
not  improved.  Tenants  find  it  as  hard  to  pay  reilnced  rents  as  they 
Jionnenj  did  to  pay  higher  rents.    This  is  caused  by  American  compe- 
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tition.  Wheat,  beef^  mntton,  cbeew,  &&,  can  be  Imparted  froa 
IJnited  States  and  wld  at  prices  below  the  coat  piodnetioB  of 
same  ifftieles  in  Ireland.  This  keep*  emigratfoo  m  fiwoe,  and  wa 
not  for  the  hopes  entertained  that  propoeed  legisUtiMi  win  aeeai 
greater  meaeare  of  protiperity  emigratjon  voold  M  lanely  liiiiiiaiii 

I  think  the  British  OovemmeDt  is  not  averse  to  emlgralioD ;  tm 
contrary,  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  thedesire  of  the  govemingdai 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  popnlation  wonld  leave  the  ooootry.  A  ■ 
ber  of  mechanics  have  left  Belfost.  and  perhaps  other  plaees,  hi 
aided  by  trade  Booieties  of  which  t  r  ore  members,  snoh  an  tbe  bd 
makers,  painters,  machinists,  i  :-Bpinners,  &c.  Ko  atatiatfea  ef 
nnmb^  who  have  received  sm  jan  be  obtaioed. 

The  traoBatlantic  steamship  oomi  tnies  generally  give  apedaln 
to  as^ted  emigrats :  £3  being  the  e  trom  the  port  ot  emhariarttai 
the  United  States.  I  oaonotleamoi  any  general  deportatioa  of  din 
paapers  or  insane  persons.  My  inqoiries  on  this  point  lead  me  to 
Ueve  that  the  steamship  companies  are  restrained  ttom  oanyliig  t 
class  of  passengers  on  aooonnt  of  the  probability  of  their  not  batag 
lowed  to  land  them  in  the  United  Bta  »s. 

OEO.  W.  SAVAOB, 

Ota«il 

UnnvD  States  Conbitlatb, 

Be\fa$t,June4,188a. 


from  Inland,  knd  In  the  ton  yttn  from  April  1, 1871,  to  Hanh  Sl^  U 
bora  pcnona  emlgntod  from  dlflerent  port*. 

Tlw  jcar  106  w»»  the  firat  yemr  In  whiob  the  deatliwtiolu  of  btah  « 
given  m  tbe  emigration  atatietiea  of  Inland. 
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MBFOMT  OF  OOWSVL  LITEMMOMM, 

Of  the  entire  emigratioQ  from  the  United  Kingdom  dmtag  tke 
1885  sizty-Bix  in  the  hundred  went  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  50,657  were  Irish,  of  whom 

Married: 

Males •••• I.IC 

Females 8.M 

Unmarried : 

Males 18.M 

Females i li,M 

Under  twelve  years : 

Males xm 

Females 3.tf 

Total i8|,( 

Of  these,  8,624  went  as  steerage  passengers  from  the  port  of 
derry.    Bat  I  have  not  the  means  of  classing  them  as  to  ^p^i 
tions,  or  domestic  relations.    In  general  the  emigrants  firom  this  pmll 
the  United  States  carry  with  them  little  or  no  property  bqroiid 
required  for  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  this  in  a  kui^  nambar, 
the  largest  numl)er  of  cases,  is  furnished  by  friends  who  have  _ 
them  in  their  emigration.    The  character  of  these  emigimnts 
stated  to  be  ou  the  whole  unexceptionable  with  regard  to  what  b 
sonably  to  be  expected.    I  have  conversed  and  corresponded  with 
persons  who  have  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  the  best 
information  on  the  subject,  who  unite  without  exception  and 
reserve  in  stating  that  the  emigrants  to  the  Unitea  Stales 
port  have  been  of  good  repute,  good  health,  t  ig  Ibras 

telligence  to  labor.    I  am  convinced,  as  well  by  \  imenjsf  < 

as  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  class  of  persons ;         :  8d  to^  AMI 
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lives  have  been  decent  and  exempt  from  vice  in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

The  house  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  in  general  without  a  floor,  and  in 
other  respects  unfinished.  But  the  mildness  of  the  climate  enables  him 
easily  to  dispense  with  appliances  deemed  necessary  in  other  countries, 
while  as  to  cleanliness  and  Health  no  very  great  advantages  are  enforced 
by  floors. 

His  food  is  mainly  potatoes,  maize,  whose  meal  he  mixes  with  flour 
for  bread,  a  little  milk,  and,  very  sparingly,  bacon. 

The  old  men  and  women  of  this  class  seldom  write,  while  it  is  a  very 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  young  man  or  woman  who  does  not  write 
well. 

The  price  of  labor  is  for  young  men  about  £7  the  half  year ;  for  young 
women,  expected  generally  to  work  out  of  doors,  about  £6.  A  cottier  gets, 
besides  his  cottage,  about  8«.,or  $2,  a  week.  He  cannot  keep  his  family 
OD  that  pay,  and  therefore  his  wife,  and  when  old  enough,  his  children, 
eontribute.  The  farmer  finds  it  difficult  to  pay  these  small  wages  out 
of  the  yield  of  his  farm.  By  a  law  passed  in  i882  provision  was  made 
for  aiding  emigrant  families  through  the  agency  of  the  unions.  But  the 
monev  limited  for  that  purpose  has  been  exhausted,  and  no  aid  is  now 
fomished  from  any  general  source.  Even  private  contribution  is  re- 
strained by  the  consideration  that  the  better  class  of  the  people  are 
those  who  seek  to  emigrate,  and  that  the  country  is  thus  being  sapped. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  learn  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  amount  of  the  remittances  from  the  United  States  in  aid  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom.  Estimates  from  imperfect  data,  how- 
erer,  show  that  during  the  last  five  years  about  a  million  and  a  half 
sterUng  have  been  remitted  for  the  purpose  from  the  United  States  and 
British  America  annually. 

AETHUB  LIVEEMOEE. 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate,         * 
Londonderry^  May  26, 1886. 


QUEENSTOWK. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  PIATT. 

The  accompanying  table,  compiled  by  me  from  the  *'  Emigration  Sta- 
tistics of  Ireland,''  published  annually  at  Dublin  from  returns  made  to 
Ae  Irish  (lovernment,  for  the  ten  years  beginning  with  1876  and  ending 
^th  1885,  gives  at  one  view  the  total  emigration  from  Ireland,  males 
^md  females  respectively ;  the  emigration  other  than  to  Great  Britain ; 
^Uie  emigration  to  the  United  States;  the  emigration  to  Canada ;  the 
emigration  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries ;  and.  finally, 
Ihe  emigration,  male  and  female  respectively,  from  the  port  of  Queens- 
^WD,  which  is  presumed  to  be  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 
Strom  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  ten  years  referred  to, 
^rhile  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigration  has  gone  to  for- 
eign countries,  more  than  83  per  cent,  of  this  strictly  foreign  emigration 
kSB  gone  to  the  United  States,  with  about  6.25  per  cent,  to  Canada,  and 
3UL25  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries  (the  other  coun- 
Hilies,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  Africa,  France,  India,  China,  &c.,  taking 
botS  per  cent,  of  the  latter),  and  that  over  55  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  emi- 

H.  Ex.  167 36 
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gration  to  our  country  has  l)een  embarked  at  this  port.  The  prupor- 
tion  of  male  aud  female  emigrants  in  the  total  emigration  fk-om  IrelanU, 
as  well  as  that  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Queenstown,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  nearly  equal,  though  with  a  small  p^ponderance  of  malH 
in  the  total  emigration,  and  of  females  in  the  emigration  enilmrked  birre. 
It  is  estimated  that  something  over  10  i>ercent.  of  the  entire  emigrutioo 
consists  of  children.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  emigration  fitMD 
Queenstown,  indicated  in  the  table,  more. than  drains  the  consular  di^ 
trict,  thoiigh  during  several  of  the  years  referred  to  in  the  table  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  emigration  to  ourcounti-y  hixs  be^in  embarked  at  other 
ports  within  the  consular  district — it  api)ears  to  be  impossible  to^ve 
the  ligures  with  any  assurance  of  accuracy. 

In  my  report  on  labor  and  wages  (dispatch  Xo.  73,  dated  Junv  12^ 
18S4)  I  suggested  brielly  the  causes  of  emigration  from  this  conntrv  to 
the  United  States,  and  indiciited  also  the  class  which  has  supplied  th« 
greatest  number  of  emigrants.  As  Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  an  ag- 
ricultural country — nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  being  enga^c^l  in  m- 
ricultural  pursuits — it  does  not  appear  strange  that  the  jn*eat  m^juhr; 
of  emigrants,  including  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  are  drawn  fn»u  tbe 
agricultural  class;  during  the  past  ten  years  lam  assiirecl  that  oolj 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  leaving  Queenstown  have  h«« 
of  the  skilled  trades. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  presented  that  there  was  a  (^reat  iocreMf 
of  emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  after  1878— an  increaae 
continued  until  18S;>,  during  which  year  aid  to  emigration  wa8  invent? 
tlie  Government,  as  shown  in  my  No.  49,  dated  July  25,  1883.  Soch 
marked  increases  have  been  due  in  recent  years,  as  in  former  odw,  to 
exceptional  causes — su(;h  as  oi^c^isional  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
temporary  periods  of  famine,  or  scarcity  approaching  famine  ;  but  the 
one  chief  cause  which,  with  tin*  absence  of  any  considemble  manufaci- 
ures,  includes  all  others,  and  which  has  made  famine  possiliU*  in  ;i  UdJ 
of  great  natural  fertility,  where  plentiful  harvests  of  all  kinds  >hi>ul«i  ^f" 
the  rule — has  been,  it  is  elaiined,  the  unjust  and  «)|)|>n*ssive  >>  «»ifrii  ■f' 
land  tenure  which  has  so  long  prevaile<l  in  Ireland.  The  sml  dt  thr 
United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer  hantls  than  that  of  anv  other  t*i»unir\ :- 
Kuro)ie,  and  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  in  fewer  hands  than  any  oth<*r  p.irt  ••' 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  tln'  L'0,(MM),(M)0  aeres  of  whi«'li  th«*  iMitin'  <\: 
fiU'v  of  Ireland  is  eom))osed,  17  individuals  are  in  po.vst'ssioii  «it  I.4i**. 
000  aeres;  107  liavi*  hetwetii  tiuMii  1,000,000  aeres :  antl  (;.47o.(Nig  .«  p--. 
or  nearly  (Uie-third  of  the  whole  surface  «»f  the  eountry,  an*  *»\\pMi  V« 
202  persons.  Taking  all  )»ro)>rietors.  sfuall  and  large,  tlit*  |»n>|M>rti-iiji<i 
owners  to  the  po))ulation  is  1  to  LM)  in  Kn;;hind  an<l  Wales,  1  to  iTi  :a 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  1  to  70.  The>i;Lrnilieanee  of  these  figures,  1 1  r.fcn 
from  otlieial  soure«'s,  is  inen'ased  when  it  is  n'uieuilHTed  that  not  :ii*<* 
than  one-third  of  the  Knglish  )»oople  is  dire<*tly  eonneetetl  with  V^yL 
while  the  entire  Irish  ))0])ulation,  with  hut  a  tritiing  except  it  m ,  liK»ih!iT>' 
the  land  for  subsist  «*u<«».  In  England  there  is  a  eonimunity  of  iiiterv**'* 
betwd'u  landlords  and  tenants,  but  in  Ireland  the  lantl-own<'r%.i9  * 
bod\,  it  iselaiuHMl — at  least  by  those  calling  themselves  Natit»n<«h«t^' 
are  alien  in  race,  in  re]i;:it»n,  and  sympathy  to  the  great  bulk  ••:  tfi* 
farmers. 

The  Irish  land  system,  foun<led,  as  they  say,  on  i'onfisi-ation  and  :■• 
tercd  by  penal  enactments,  took  ct);;nizance  only  t)f  tlie  htndl«»rr«  " 
terest,  without  the  slightest  reganl  for  the  interest  of  the  t«Miaiit.  iicu 
within  the  last  sixteen  years.     Kven  up  to  a  time  so  bite  as  ISNMt* 
Irish  landlords  had  absolute  power  over  their  estates^and  thi*  firm  iV^ 
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viction  in  their  uiiiuls  tbat  tbey  were  in  no  sense  trustees  for  the  com- 
munity ;  "  that  they  could  if  they  like,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Goilkin,  a 
sturdy  old  Ulster  Presbyterian  and  laud  relbriuer,  •'  strij)  the  land  of 
its  human  clothing  and  clothe  it  with  sheep  and  cattle  instead,  or  lay 
it  bare  and  desolate,  let  it  lapse  into  a  wilderness,  or  sow  it  with  salt.'^ 
They  could  exact,  and,  it  is  claimed,  thej"  did  for  the  most  part  exact, 
under  the  guise  of  rent,  every  penny  the  oppressed  tenantry  could  wrest 
from  the  soil  over  and  above  what  was  barely  >sufiicient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  slightest  failure  in  the  crops  in  any  year  put 
the  tenants  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  their  rack-rents,  and  any  great 
failure  produced  wide-spread  destitution  and  even  famine.  Once  the 
tenants  were  in  arrears  their  chance  of  paying  up  was  small,  so  they  re- 
mained still  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  who,  if  their  greed  or 
caprice  so  willed,  could,  and  did  largely,  evict  their  tenants,  coutiscate 
their  improvements,  without  compensation,  and  throw  them  and  their 
families  on  the  roadside.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  ])reseut  pnme  minister 
of  England,  has  described  eviction  in  Ireland  as  ''equivalent  to  passing 
sentence  of  death;"  but  in  this,  nevertheless,  lantllords  were  strictly 
within  their  legal_  rights.  Once  on  the  roadside,  the  evicted  Irish  teu- 
antR  must  eitlier  starve,  enter  a  work-house,  or  emigrate.  No  man  can 
see  his  wife  and  little  ones  starve  before  his  eyes  without  a  struggle; 
human  nature  and  a  noble  pride  which  is  claimed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
Irish  i>eo])le  prevent  them  from  entering  a  workhouse  (except  tis  a  last 
resort)  where  families  are  separated,  and  a  wife  is  made  lo  lead  a  widow's 
life  before  her  husband's  death  ;  so  the  only  manly  course  is  to  emigrate. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  given  them  by  law,  many  Irish  landloinls 
made  laws  of  their  own  for  their  tenantry,  to  which  they  gave  the  soft- 
sounding  name  of  "  Kules  of  the  Elstate."  On  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Lansdowne,  the  present  Governor-General  of  Canada,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Rules  of  the  Estate"  forbade  tenants  to  build  houses  for 
their  laborers,  forbade  marriage  without  the  a«ient's  consent,  made  it 
compulsory  on  a  father  to  give  up  his  farm  to  his  eldest  son  on  the  hit- 
ter's marriage,  ami  retire  himself  with  the  allowance  of  ••a  cow's  grass" 
for  his  support;  and  also  commanded  *•  that  no  stranger  be  lodge«l  orhar- 
l3ored  in  any  house  upon  the  estate  lest  he  shouhl  become  sick  or  idle, 
or  in  some  way  chargeable  uiK)n  the  poor  rates."  Heavy  tines  and  evic- 
tion wen*  the  [)enalties  incurred  by  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules.  On 
some  estates,  the  late  A.  M.  Sullivan  declared,  it  wiw  a  rule  that  the 
landlord  shouhl  have  the  prettiest  girl  in  any  family  on  his  estate,  "  the 
flower  of  the  flock,"  as  a  servant  at  his  great  house.  With  such  a  state 
of  things  as  that  I  have  shatlowetl  above,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  many  Irishmen  have  thought  with  Punch  that  '*  Irelaiul  is  a 
splendid  country — to  live  out  of." 

As  long  as  the  Irish  landlords  could  obtain  political  power  and  office 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  by  the  votes  of  their  tenantry  the^'  had 
an  interest  in  keeping  them  on  the  land,  but  on  the  ])assingof  the  eman- 
eipation  act  in  1829  (which  allowed  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament  and 
disfranchised  the  forty  shilling  freeholders),  that  interest  was  taken  away, 
and  they  began  to  consolidate  their  farms.  The  number  of  holdings 
"above  I  and  not  exceeding  5  acres"  in  Ireland  diminished  79.4 
per  <rent.  between  1841  and  LSS;^,  an<l  tlie  total  number  of  hohlings 
"  above  1  acre"  diminished  from  mi:iiVl  in  184L  to  518,084  in  iaS3,  show- 
ing  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  The  number  of  sei)arate  holdings  in  Ire- 
land in  1883  was  0,482  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  like  decrease 
has  been  going  on  every  year  since.  In  1880  a  land  act  was  passed 
which  recognized  the  necessity  of  rooting  the  tenant  in  the  soil  by  tak- 
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ing  from  the  landlords  the  power  of  fixing  arbitrary  reuts  aud  giving  Ij 
a  special  land  court  the  power  to  fix  a  "judicial*'  reut  which  shoaltl  I* 
fair  to  both  the  landlords  and  their  tenants.  But  since  inuny  of  tbMe 
judicial  rents  were  fixed  the  great  fall  in  prices  and  the  decrease  of  pnv 
ductiveness  in  the  soil,  owing  to  climatic  changes,  hare  made  eren  thefc 
rents  too  high  for  profitable  farming. 

The  absence  of  any  considerable  manufactures  in  the  coantiy  ouj 
be  said  to  be  a  secondary  general  cause  of  emigration  from  IrelJid. 
This  has  resulted,  it  is  claimed,  from  the  system  of  repressive  lep^latios 
pursued  in  the  last  century  by  the  British  Parliameut,  i>artii*ularl>  u 
directed  against  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures,  becaad«  the.«e  hsd 
become,  or  threatened  to  become,  formidable  rivals  to  similar  trade^ia 
England.  In  the  annals  of  no  other  nation,  it  is  asserted,  is  theiv  t^'  he 
found  a  parallel  for  the  arbitrary  decrees  aimed  at  not  only  theextiDctKA 
of  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  in  Ireland,  but  also  of  its  trade  uA 
commerce  generally.  England  gained  her  point,  it  i»  claimed,  and  Ix^ 
land's  manufactures  were  in  efl'ect  suppressed  by  English  laws  fortbe 
benefit  of  English  industry. 

Many  of  the  largest  landowners  of  Ireland  are  absentees  and  spad 
their  splendid  incomes  in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Euroiie,  aad 
invest  their  surplus  capital  in  English  stocks  and  shares.  Cupiultt 
scar(;e  in  this  country,  and  the  political  turmoil,  cons«M|uent  from  tk 
education  of  the  nnisses  and  the  long-continued  oppression  of  ceutnxM 
is  just  now  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  fatal  to  that  eoufidenoe  vhkb 
is  the  soul  of  business  enteri)rise. 

The  extent  of  the  emigration  fix)m  Ireland  during  the  last  half  oci- 
tury  may  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  beahug  ii 
mind  that  the  population  in  1801  of  fingland  aud  Wales  was  8,892^; 
of  Scotland,  l,Gi)8,42(),  and  of  Ireland,  5,395,456: 


Country.  1S41.  ik51.  ie,6I.  liTl.  Iv". 


Entslaud 1j.|"»J,443  16.1L■l.>o.^  lS.i».VI,  444  21.4»S.UI  24  «:i  » 

Wnl«'n I»11.7n:i  l.m-..  Tl'l  l,111.7-<>  1.217,1^3  :  3*  :  I 

BiotlaiHl ,  'J.rtJii.lH*  •J.J""'742  :j.  «i«J.  •JH«  3.3»>«.r.i-  •  T.  n 

Irehiml t,  liNi, .V.i7  tl.  .'V74.  L^l  .'•.  7U(*.mi7  i.  4rj,  ;*7T 


I  -> 


Tln*s«*  figures  show  that  in  <*i;:]ity  y«Mrs  Kui'laud  an«l  \Vale>  haw  .i 
cn'asedllieirroiiibiiied  po|>iil;ition  by  17.(»sl.«Mi3;  Scotlant!  has  inrrr<L<<il 
its  population  by  iMliT.!.")."} ;  while  at  th<*  end  of  the  sann*  ]ifr:iNl  tbt 
po)»ulation  of  Ireland  shows  u  det-rease  of  1*l*o,#)L'ik  Alhiwiii;;  tur  aLkr 
]>roportioiia]  iiierease  of  ]>opiilation  in  Ireland  as  in  En;;Iand  <.juii  tbr 
Irish  are  wi-ll  Uiiowu  to  W  tht*  inoiv  prolific  race  of  tin*  two;  thiini^rtbe 
sanu*  prriotl,  ji.  nuiiibei'  equivalent  to  a  present  p<^i»nhitiiin  of  ov« 
10,000,000  souls  liave  been  li»st  to  Ireland  by  euii;:ration  >inc'e  IMT.  Ej 
lartlM*  greali-r  part  of  tliest*  emigrants  have  gone  to  tin*  Tnitinl  SijW-»- 
and  1  conjrclurr  that,  as  1  havi»  shown  to  have  been  the  <*ase  duriQjltb^ 
last  ten  voars,  n^'aily  <»(»  per  cent,  of  those  gi»ing  to  iKir  count r>  Iwvt 
])ass(Ml  through  (^ueenstown. 

Land-owners  in  Ireland  in  the  past  had  no  iM'casion  to  eini^TaTf.  i:  ■ 
in«l(»etl  have  tlu\v  at  the  presi'iit  time,  altlu»ug!i   the   inet»(n«*^  if  r.i- 
have   been  reduce«l    judirially  by  tlu'   land  fM»iiimissitHi   I'onr?  ;i'»  '.: 
as  50  per  eent.     The  only  Irish  iand-(»wner  who  emigrated  to  xhv  \  u'- 
States,  wliose  nam**  is  ju>t  nt)W  ree:illed,  is  Mr.  William  Senlly.  «•?  l**- 
ly<'ohey,  County  Tij»perary,  who  earned  an  unenviable   ivput.iT.<*fl  -• 
an  (!vi<')iing  landlord  in  l.stis,  and  has  now  transferi'ed  his  »v>!rai.  - 
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appears,  to  Texas.    The  agriculturists  who  are  emigrating  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

1.  The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  for  whom  there  is  no 
land  at  home.  The  dowry  the  elder  brothers  get  with  their  wives  is 
<rften  used  to  start  the  younger  ones  in  America.  This  class  often  take 
as  much  as  $250  each  as  capital. 

2.  Agricultural  laborers.  These  are  occasionally  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  friends  and  relatives  already  in  America.  They  have  no  capital 
other  than  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts. 

3.  Evicted  tenants  and  their  families  These  poor  people  have  usu- 
ally only  sufficient  to  buy  a  few  meals  after  landing  in  the  States. 

4.  Tenant  farmers  who,  finding  their  capital  diminishing,  sell  out  their 
interest  in  their  holdings  before  it  is  too  late.  I  have  known  more  than 
one  such  case  where  the  emigrant  had  over  $2,500,  and  one  who  had 
#4,500.    These  are  spirited  and  enterprising  men. 

The  houses  of  the  Irish  farmers  are  usually  built  of  stone,  of  one  story, 
two  or  three  rooms,  thatched  overhead;  many  of  those  occupied  by 
tbeir  laborers,  being  clay-and-stone  built  cabins,  with  single  or  double 
rooms,  with  earthen  floors,  and  scarcely  fit  for  brute  beasts  to  dwell  in 
comfortably.  The  staple  article  of  food  in  the  country  is  the  potato 
eked  out  with  milk,  salt  fish,  and,  on  Sundays,  occasionally,  salt  meat. 
Tea  and  inferior  bread  are  taken  at  the  morning  meal.  Irish  frieze  and 
cheap  manufactured  woolens  are  the  common  material  for  clothing. 

Marriage  formerly  was  the  rule  at  an  early  age.  Of  late  years,  however, 
1  am  informed,  the  peasants  are  beginning  to  see  the  evils  of  these  in- 
jndicious  marriages  which  only  served  to  make  them  poorer,  and  keep 
them  so;  and  now  such  marriages  are  growing  less  frequent,  and  it  has 
been  noted  that  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  daily  leaving  these 
shores  go  with  the  intention  of  marrying  (for  they  are  often  from  the 
same  districts)  and  beginning  a  new  life  together  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  Divorce  is  unknown,  or  known  only  by  name,  among 
the  Irish  peasantry,  who  hold  the  marriage  tie  sacred  and  inviolable. 

It  is  claims — and  I  believe  it  to  be  true— that  the  Irish  are  exception- 
ably,  moral ;  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  to  the  popalation  rang- 
ing from  0.7  in  Connaught  to  4.1  in  Ulster.  Young  women  who  have 
made  a  false  step  often  prefer  to  hide  their  shame  in  a  strange  country, 
and  emigrate. 

At  present,  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  emigra- 
tion is  passive,  though  at  one  time  emigration,  no  matter  to  what  country 
or  clime,  was  considered  by  it  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  remedial 
meaflure.  The  land  act  of  1881  contained  emigration  clauses,  enabling 
boards  of  guardians  to  assist  evicted  tenants  to  emigrate,  but  the  pow- 
ers have  not  been  availed  of  in  many  unions  to  my  knowledge.  The 
action  of  the  IJnite<l  States  Government  in  sending  back  pauper  emi- 
grants has  put  a  stop  to  the  deportation  of  chronic  paupers,  as  mentioned 
m  my  dispatch  No.  49,  dated  July  25,  1883,  relative  to  the  assisted  em- 
igration. And  there  is  no  deportation  of  insane  persons  or  criminals 
with  or  without  Government  aid.  The  Government  holds  out  induce- 
ments for  emigration  to  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  gives 
assisted  passages  to  Queensland  to  agricultural  labors,  artisans,  and 
female  domestics.  These  assisted  passages  are  availed  of  to  a  very 
small  extent,  and  only  by  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit 
them  to  emigrate  on  their  own  account ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  these  paux>er  emigrants,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland,  will 
compare  £Efcvorably  with  those  who  leave  the  country  voluntarily. 
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There  are  no  obstacles  offered  to  emigration,  bat  the  follon'ing  cIhm* 
of  persons,  unless  tbey  produce  credentials  tbat  they  have  ftienda  or 
lelatiTes  ia  the  States  able  aod  willing  to  support  them,  are  ineligiUr. 
and  are  not  allowed  to  embark  here  :  The  lame,  the  maimed,  the  dc< 
the  blind,  women  enceinte,  and  all  persons  orer  sixty  rears  of  ase. 
JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

Connl. 
QUEENSTOWK,   IBELAND,   Julg  17,  1886. 
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During  the  thret  yearxeiidiug  l-^Co  tlier.^  wa»  u  cnntinaousdrcrcaiiir  iti  the  in!'  ■* 
of  emigratioD  bcDuc  ;  lunt  year,  LnirevtM',  tbiH  Ut-clinc!  gavr  plBcr  to  aii  iiirrrav  -.^ 
total  Dtimbpi  of  em i grunts  Wuving  our  Bhore»  bvitiK  330.>-01,  aa  compared  with  ^^  > 
in  Iee5:  aod  while  the  uiiuilier  uf  rmigmurB  incrvowd,  the  ddoiInt  •■f  imai  ^M'T> 
diniinisbed,  thna  anguirnting  the  ue(  loan  of  |>o]iulatiou;  the  cxceaaof  >-m'.|;rac'*  : 
each  of  tho  past  sevou  jean  lieiiig — 
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i  increase  in  the  number  of  native  emigrants  last  year  was  almost  wholly  in  those 
g^liah  and  Scotch  origin,  the  emigration  fh>m  Ireland,  as  will  he  seen  from  the 
ring  statement,  having  augmented  to  only  a  trifling  extent: 

sr  and  praportion  of  EnglUh,  Scoiek^  and  Irish  birth,  reapectitely,  in  the  total  emi- 
gration of  person*  of  British  origin  at  different  periods. 


Pviiod. 


English. 

Sootch. 

IrUh. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

Number. 

Percent. 
oftotaL 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 
oftotaL 

146,301 

63 

25,823 

11 

61,276 

26 

282,900 

126,260 

50 

21,867 

10 

60,017 

29 

207,644 

147.660 

61 

21,953 

9 

72,666 

80 

242,179 

188,286 

57 

81,139 

10 

105,743 

88 

820,118 

162,  M2 

58 

32,242 

12 

84,182 

80 

279,866 

139,076 

58 

26,826 

11 

76,200 

31 

243,002 

111.845 

40 

22,056 

10 

93,641 

41 

227,542 

I  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  in  such  years  as  1883  emigration  from  Ireland 
reatly  stimulated  by  the  action  of  charitable  associations,  and  that  when  these 
izations  ceased  to  work  there  was  necessarily  a  great  decline  in  the  volume  of 
ation.    As  to  the  destination  of  emigrants  the  statement  is : 

Destination  of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only. 


Country. 


North  America 

laeia 

er  places 

otal 


1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

152,710 
24,745 
80,764 
12,869 

137,687 
19.838 
89,395 
10,724 

155,280 
81,134 
44,259 
11,510 

191,573 
44,185 
71,264 
13.096 

232,900 

207,644 

242.179 

320,118 

1882. 


181,908 
40.441 
37,289 
19,738 


279,866 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


DO:^nNION    OF   CANADA. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL'OENERAL  ANDERSON. 

B  annnal  arrival  of  immigrantB  at  the  port  of  Quebec  via  the  St. 
ence  River  route  has  beeu  one  of  considerable  magnitude  for  over 
^^ears,  the  yearly  average  from  1829  to  1885  being  28,000,  or  a  grand 
in  that  period  of  over  1 ,600,000. 

large  numl)er  of  these  immigrants  undoubtedly  were  destined  for 
lettled  in  the  Western  States,  although  the  exact  x)ercentage  may 
e  determined. 

is  tide  of  immigrants  into  and  through  the  North  Amexican  prov- 
received  careful  attention  from  the  provincial  authorities,  and 
8  to  secure  the  advantages  of  their  settlement  in  Canada  were 
,  with  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  prior  to  the 
r  confederation.  Each  province  at  that  time  acted,  in  a  measure, 
endeutly  of  the  others  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  greatest  bene- 
om  immigrant  settlers. 

er  the  act  of  confederation  was  passed,  in  1867,  the  Dominion  Grov- 
9Dt  assumed  an  active  part  in  this  work,  although  endeavoring  to 
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avoid  an}'  step  that  might  benefit  one  province  at  the  expenie  of 
others. 

Previoas  to  any  organized  coucert  of  action  between  the  fedeni 
provincial  authorities,  the  total  annnal  expenditures  for  unnign 
purposes  in  the  Dominion  for  four  years,  together  with  the  numb 
immigrant  arrivals  and  immigrant  settlers  in  Canada,  were  as  foUli 


Province*.  1870.  1871.  1^^  U 


Dominion $58,548  09     #0.796  23  $13M34  47 

ODtaiio 24,38;;  05:    29.712  56  57.«r«  64      \fk 

Qnt'bec 16.35100:    18,29100)  30  STTJ  M  :     4t 

Xew  Brunswick 860  61  |  20.SM  57       T 

XovaScotl* 3.vi0  00         :. 


J 


Totalu 07,28114     11Z100  39         237. 


Xnoiber  U  S 
Years.  iiDBicrBBt 

■etUm 


1870 24.706 

1871 27.773 

1872 36.57> 

1878 5A.i»0 

Daring  the  calendar  year  of  1874  the  amount  expended  exceeded 
of  1873,  the  grand  total  being  $520,000.  Of  this  sum  over  $60,000 
expended  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  free  transiiortation  ai 
migrants  from  Point  Levis  to  different  localities,  the  )>it>vince8ofQs 
and  Ontario  having  agree<l  to  refund  two-thirds  of  all  moneys  m 
l)ended,  provided  the  orders  of  their  agent;3  were  accepted  for  free  tt 
l>ort  of  their  immigrants. 

In  November,  1874,  a  conference  upon  the  subject  of  immi^ratioB 
convened  at  Ottawa  for  tlie  purpose  of  considering  a  pro|>08ition  f(M 
more  satisfactory  working  of  the  (^migration  agencies  abroad  *iw 
bring  tliem  more  in  harmony  with  tho.'^e  of  the  Dominion  Goveraa 

There  were  present  representatives  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  p 
inces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  it 
generally  admitted — 

that  wp.'inito  and  iiuUvidiiul  actiun  of  the  ]»rt>vinct>N  liy  meaiiH  of  a|^Drie«  u 
riiit*Ml  Kingdom  and  Europts'in  fontiuiMit  KmI  not  only  tu  waste  of  st length  ao4 
penM^  and  <livid(.Mlc<>iin.H<*ls,  1)ut  in  Homo  instancos  to  actual  conflict,  which  h^d  u 
juriouKly  prejudicial  oll'cct  on  tlu;  niindH  of  inttfiidinjir  ininiij|;raiit.4. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  vest  in  the  ministerof  agricultarete 
Dominion,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  confe<leratioUt  foratt 
of  years,  the  duty  of  promoting  immigration  abroad  to  the  proTiM 
which  liad  jireviously  been  exercised  by  them  individually. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement  adopted  at  that  conference,  and  vli 
hiis  been  in  force  since,  having  been  ratified  by  the  several  proriBO 
is  given  in  full  as  showing  the  general  scope  and  intention  of  tbei 
thorities  in  carrying  on  this  work : 

In  order  to  gecnro  united  and  hamiouiouM  action  in  promoting  emiicTmCuia  fi 
United  Kingdom  and  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Canaila,  the  fuUowing  ft 
have  l»een  aijrt'ed  to  hv  the  ri»j)r«*sentativi'M of  th«*  provincial  uoverunieiiis  now  | 

I. — The  control  an<i  din-rtion  of  all  mattorn  connected  with  pmniutinf;  immicnl 
from  tho  rnitfd  Kingdom  ami  continent  of  Europe  to  Canmla  ftbaU  Im*  rettvloi 
exerrisfd  liy  the  minister  of  a^^ricultun*  at  Ottawa. 

II. — indciM'udent  agencie**  for  any  of  the  pr(»viuceH  t»huU  b«  ili«coDtiuDr«L 

III.—Eacli  province  shall  he  authorized  to  apx>oint  a  anbagent  and  obUic  ^ 
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ommodatioiis  for  bim  in  the  Canadian  Government  offices  in  London ;  and  sncli 
agent  shall  represent  the  special  interests  of  the  province  by  which  he  is  appointed 
emigration  matters  and  generally. 
V. — Each  province  may  employ  any  special  agent  or  agents,  or  other  means,  for 

encouragement  of  immigration,  snbject  to  the  direction  hereinafter  stated. 

^ — The  snbagents,  plac^  by  the  provinces  in  the  London  office,  or  the  special 

mtB  employed  by  tnem  for  promoting  emigration,  shall  be  nnder  the  direction  of 

agent- general,  acting  nnder  instructions  from  the  minister  of  agriciiltnre. 
X — ^The  salaries  of  subagents  and  special  agents  appointed  by  the  provinces  shall 
paid  hjf  the  provinces  appointing  them. 

rll. — ^T^c  Dominion  Government  shall  take  every  means  to  promote  immigration, 
1  ahall  afford  facilities  for  the  transport  of  immigrants  by  partial  payments  in  the 
action  of  ocean  passage  by  arrangements  with  steamship  companies  and  their 
otB,  and  by  sach  other  means  as  may  l>e  deemed  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  Intro- 
sins  immigrants  to  each  province  according  to  its  requirements. 
rui. — ^The  Dominion  Government  shall  afford  all  facilities  at  its  offices  in  London 

giving  information  to  the  public  respecting  the  Dominion  generally,  and  the 
aral  provinces  and  their  resources  in  particular. 

X. — For  more  effectually  carrying  out  this  project,  all  the  provincial  governments 
J]  famish  to  the  London  office  the  statutes  of  the  several  provinces,  together  with 
printed  public  documents  and  maps  since  confedemtion. 

L. — ^Ilie  London  office  shall  be  accessible  to  and  a  place  of  reference  for  all  persons 
D  any  of  the  pro\inces. 

X — ^The  provinces  shall  respectively  contribute  towards  the  increased  office  ez- 
in  London,  arising  from  the  proposed  arrangements,  the  annual  sums  follow- 


tario $5,500 

Bbeo 2,000 

ra  Scotia 1,000 

ir  Brunswick 1,000 

n  case  the  two  last-named  provinces  unite  in  appointing  one  subagent,  their  joint 
tribntion  shall  be  $1,500;  and  in  case  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward 
md  choose  also  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Canadian  office  in  London,  each  shall 
r  to  the  Dominion  Government  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  minister 
ifricnlture.  , 

JL — ^A  liberal  policy  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  the 
tlanient  and  colonization  of  Crown  lands  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territo- 
I,  and  it  shall  disseminate  such  information  with  reference  to  Canada  generally, 
{ to  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  in  particular,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
Y  for  the  advancement  of  immigration. 

lUI. — The  arrangement  now  made  shall  last  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  cou- 
ne  for  a  further  term  of  five  years,  unless  notice  is  given  to  discontinue  during  the 
X  term. 

IIV, — ^These  proposals  to  be  binding  on  the  several  governments  of  the  provinces 
ich  may  confirm  the  same,  but  till  then  they  are  to  be  deemed  only  provisional. 

DTnder  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  agreement  all  arrangements 
the  Uuite<l  Kingdom  for  promoting  immigration  to  the  Dominion  of 
ioada  have  been  under  the  direction  of  one  high  commissioner,  with 
ftdqoarters  in  London  and  agents  located  at  the  principal  sea-ports,  viz, 
ftsgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Bristol.  Agents  have  also  been  located 
iifierent  times  at  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  in  Switzerland.  Traveling  or 
taring  agents  have  been  employed  also,  and  at  one  time,  prior  to  1874, 
WB»  reported  that  there  were  thirty-five  of  these  missionary  agents  in 
I  field.  Their  services  were  not  required  continuously,  however,  and 
late  their  number  has  been  considerably  reduced.  It  was  stated  in 
'8  that  the  reduction  in  that  force  was  made  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
;  being  considered  desirable  in  the  condition  of  public  affairs  at  that 
e  to  continue  immigration  propagandism  by  that  means. 
lie  immigration  agents  abroad  are  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the 
0e8  of  immigrants  desired  in  the  Dominion,  and  are  supplied  abun- 
\tiy  with  all  requisite  maps  and  printed  matter  for  free  distribution. 
1  the  Dominion  there  are  agents  at  the  principalrailway  centers  rep- 
enting both  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  separately, 
1  whom  immigrants  may  obtain  all  information  and  aid  within  cer- 
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tain  limits  necessary  to  enable  them  to  decide  a|>on  a  location  or  to  reach 
the  same  if  previonsly  determined  upon. 

LABOR  NEBDS  OF  CANADA. 

A  few  years  since  an  effort  was  made  by  the  department  of  agricultiin 
to  ascertain  definitely  what  were  the  needs  of  different  localities  in  each 
province  in  the  way  of  agricultural  laborers,  workmen,  and  domestiMi 

Circulars  and  blank  forms  were  sent  throughout  the  Dominion,  aod 
when  the  reports  were  tabulated  it  appeared  that  the  number  asked  for 
was  over  150,000,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  complete  the  Vm 
and  have  them  act^d  upon  in  time  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Consequently,  the  practice  was  not  continued,  but  the  agents  in  Can- 
ada are  now  instructed  to  keep  informed  of  the  requirements  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  labor  within  their  respective  districts,  by  means  of  books 
for  application  and  i*egistration,  and  in  this  way  are  prepared  to  gire 
immip:rants  proper  directions.  This  method  has  proved  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory and  effective. 

Especial  efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  during  the  past  tea 
years  to  have  delegates,  on  behalf  of  intending  immigrants  from  the 
XJn.ted  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  visit  the  Dominion  for  the  pnrpoie 
of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  its  advantages. 

As  instances  of  this  work,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1879,  at  the 
time  when  there  was  in  England  a  great  agricultunil  depression,  dek^ 
gates  from  tbe  tenant  farmers  were  invited  to  visit  the  Dominion  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  and  report  upon  its  advantages  as  a  fteU 
for  settlement.  A  delegation  of  sixteen  arrived  in  the  country  directly 
after  harvest  in  that  year,  and  it  was  believed  that  their  favorable  import* 
led  to  an  increased  immigration  of  a  class  of  peopl*',  possessed  of  cod- 
*siderable  means,  who  had  not  been  influenced  by  any  previous  efforts. 

The  successful  results  of  these  visits  in  1879  caused  further  mvira- 
tions  to  be  extended  in  1880,  and  in  the  followiu;:  veai  (1 881)  delegate* 
were  invited  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  with  a  like  object. 

In  1882  a  delegation,  representing  the  Irish  emi^i^ration  eommittet'. 
visited  Canada  to  arrange  for  settlement  of  families  from  the  crowds; 
districts  in  the  south  and  west  ot  Ireland  This  visit  resulted  i'j  i. 
special  Irish  immigration  of  over  six  thousand,  who  were  distriboted 
over  the  Dominion,  and  suct-eded  in  doing  very  well,  excepting  a  few 
hundred,  who  were  disinclined  to  settle  in  country  districts  and  reqaired 
aid  from  local  charities  in  Toronto.  Numerous  visits  with  similar  ob- 
jects in  view  have  also  been  made  by  individuals  and  delegations  MDee 
the  above  date. 

STATISTICS. 

A  tabulated  statement  of  immigration  statistics,  marked  A,  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  this  table  are 
given,  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  whose  destiu* 
tiou  was  the  United  States;  the  number  of  iuimigrauts  reporteii  it 
custom-houses,  with  si'ttlers'  effects,  who  diHilared  their  intention  of  .^- 
tliug  in  Canada;  the  number  of  immigrant  settlers  reported  by  l>oaiiD- 
ion  agents  who  were  not  in  customs  reports;  value  of  settlen>'  gixA 
and  etfects  reported  by  custom-houses;  value  of  settlers'  etfeets  awi 
money  reported  by  agents:  total  expenditure  for  immigration  par- 
poses,  not  including  quarantine  or  provincial  expenditures;  cost  to  iht 
Dominion  for  settlers  ])er  capita;  rate  of  assisted  passages  to  certiii 
classes  of  immigrants. 
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I  explanation  of  the  two  divisions  in  the  table,  of  immigrant  settlers 
the  valne  of  their  effects,  as  reported  by  the  customs  officers  and 
agents  separately,  the  following  statement  was  received  from  Mr. 
'e,  secretary  to  the  department  of  agricnlture,  in  response  to  an  in- 
y  as  to  what  method  was  adopted  to  prevent  dnplication  of  the  same 
reen  the  agencies  and  the  custom-houses.    He  says: 

0  vmloes  which  are  reported  by  the  agents  have  reference  to  effects  and  means 
{hi  by  immigrants  who  come  by  the  ordinary  passenger  steamships,  and  whose 
age  is  i>a8sed  at  ports  of  arrival  without  any  entries  being  made.  The  values 
tallied  (0kt  cnstom-hoQses)  are  obtained  by  registration  on  certain  forms  by  col- 
ls of  customs  at  all  points  along  the  frontier,  and  this  class  of  immigrants  do  not, 

rale)  caU  at  the  immigration  offices. 

general  classified  statement  of  expenditures  for  immigration  pur- 
MB  for  the  year  1885  is  also  given.    (See  Table  B.) 

COUNTRIES  OP  OBiam. 

B  might  be  inferred  from  the  statements  already  made  in  regard  to 
tion  of  agents  abroad,  the  immigration  to  Canada  is  very  largely 

1  the  United  Kingdom,  the  immigrants  being  of  English,  Irish,  and 
sch  origin.  The  countries  of  origin  of  all  settlers  are  usually  re- 
ed by  the  district  agents,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  given  in 
condensed  form  for  the  entire  Dominion.  A  table  (G)  is  given,  show- 
the  nationality  of  all  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  Quebec  for 
past  ten  years,  but  this  necessarily  includes  all  arriving  by  the  St. 
PTence  liiver  route,  many  of  whom  passed  through  Canada  to  the 
ted  States.  Another  table  (D)  is  given,  showing  the  nationality  of 
nds  at  different  )K)rts,  as  reported  in  the  custom-house  returns  for 
years.  The  large  percentage  of  Canadians  given  in  the  latter  table 
oticeable,and  is  probably  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  a  class  of 
Dch  Canadians  who  migrate  to  and  from  the  States  with  the  regu- 
toy  of  the  seasons,  and  who  can  hardly  be  classified  as  actual  im- 

rant  settlers. 

BEPATBIATION. 

iqiatriation  of  Canadians  from  the  United  States  has  received  con- 
table  attention.  In  1874  an  agent  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries 
I  their  condition  in  the  Western  States  with  a  view  to  their  repatri- 
n,  and  in  1875  one  was  appointed  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  New 
gland  States.  The  services  of  the  latter  are  still  continued,  and 
longh  a  fair  degree  of  success  has  attended  his  efiorts,  the  total 
nber  reported  by  him  as  having  returned  to  Canada  to  settle — less 
m  5,000  in  ten  years — is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  num- 
'of  Canadians  classed  as  immigrants  and  reported  auiiually  by  the 
lom-honses  with  settlers'  goods.  Reference  to  Table  C  will  show. 
It  while  there  has  been  an  annual  average  arrival  for  the  past  five 
»«  of  about  29,000  immigrants  reported  by  the  customs  officer.^,  an 
lage  of  over  18,000  of  these  each  year  were  of  Canadian  nationality. 
Biay  be  stated,  in  regard  to  this  particular  field,  that  this  Worcester 
ftcj  baa  been  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  over  $2,500,  and 
that  special  inducements,  in  the  form  of  Government  aid  for  trans- 
ition to  Manitoba,  were  offered  at  first,  with  the  privilege  of  having 
fVed  townships  of  land  to  enable  the  New  England  emigrants  to 
^  together,  and  the  agent  stated  in  1884  that  without  this  conces- 
the  repatriation  movement  would  have  proved  a  failure. 
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A  project  of  repatriation  ou  a  larger  scale  has  been  uuder  cou 
lion  by  individuals  in  the  province  tor  some  time,  and  a  tract  of 
acres  is  now  selected  for  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivew 
and  Lievre.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  thre 
lies  has  arranged  to  locate  on  thc^se  lands,  and  that  prelimio; 
raugements  for  clearing  the  land,  building  houses,  &c.,  prepan) 
the  arrival  of  the  immigrant  colonists  and  commencement  of  i| 
iiral  operations  next  spring  have  already  been  maile.  This  moi 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  and  although  an  exiNTimeDUi 
hopes  are  entertained  by  the  projectors  that,  once  well  started 
will  bo  no  difficulty  in  settling  many  of  the  vaciuit  lands  in  thf  pp 
of  Quebec. 

SETTLERS   IN  MANITOBA. 

Measures  have  been  adopted  at  various  times  to  establish  coloi 
immigrants  in  Manitoba  from  different  countries,  and  in  1878 
thought  that  the  efforts  had  been  so  successful  that  there  wonh! 
fhrther  need  of  direct  Government  aid  in  securing  addition  to  thei 
bers,  but  reference  to  Table  B  shows  that  this  expectation  has 
been  realized  so  far  as  it  may  have  referred  to  the  Icelumlers  am' 
nonites,  to  whom  generous  loans  had  been  maile,  the  latter  hav 
ceived  very  nearly  $100,000  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  Manitoba, 
the  exception  of  fourteen  hundred  Icelanders,  who  arrive^l  iu  1^ 
immigration  of  these  two  races  has  l>een  very  small.  In  they«i 
alx)utone  hundred  and  thirty  families  of  Hungarians  from  tlivS 
Pennsylvania  were  furnished  with  free  transportation  from  Tun 
Manitoba  and  located  on  lands  granted  by  the  Government.  Tbii 
meut  was  inaugurated  by  Count  (rEsterhazy  with  the  sauotJoo 
Dominion  Government  and  in  expectation  of  securing  as  coloi 
the  Northwest  a  fair  number  of  the  two  huuilred  thousand  ilaoj 
residing  in  IViinsylvaiiia.  Xo  n»ports  have  y^t  been  publisheiit 
what  success  has  l()lh)we<l  the  orii^inal  movement. 

(JENEKAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  gt'ueral  moral  and  t*coiiomic  i^ondition  of  immigrants  («•> 
before  and  after  arriving  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  tlif 
in  the  Western  portion  of  the  I'^nite*!  Slates.  Tht*  agents  of  ll 
ernment  have  4lirected  their  agents  to  secure  the  ininiignuion^ 
culturists,  agricultural  laborers,  uikI  domestic  female  .«<ierv;AO 
sjK'cial  aid  has  been  granted  in  the  way  of  reduced  fares  or  a»sW 
sages  to  these  three  classes  for  many  years. 

In  ]S79~'SO  the  numl>er  ot  immigrants  with  means  to  purchaK 
was  observed  to  be  increasing  <|uite  rapidlj',  an«l  the  large  mi 
from  the  older  provinces  to  Manitoba  in  1881  enabled  such  imn 
to  obtain  farms  in  settled  districts  where  they  would  tind  the  ow 
of  life  much  lik<»  what  tlH\v  had  left  behind.  The  immigrants  to 
may  be  said  in  become  self-supporting  and  reliant  c|uit<'  rapiill 
secretary  to  llie  department  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Low,  says  uiH»n  t 
ject  : 

Till'  iiiiiiii>;raiits  who  come  t(t  nettle  in  Caiiaiia  t'roiii  the  I'liiirtl  Kitjp!o*i 
of  The  c(»iitinei)t  o\'  Kui'ope  hrlii^  with  theni  the  nkill  aiiU  «-<liiratiun  a 
th*'  hahits  ai-(|uire(l  at  )i(iiiit>,  tii;j:etlier  with  verv  (-onNitUTuhle  uieaD*.  tti*'  i 
which  piT  head  is  t'oiUMl  ti>  hi»  ahinit  $<»<».  Penph*  wh(»  <*ini};nite  xiiiiiiitinS} 
motive  f»t' hetterini:  tlieir  eondition  have  iiatiir.illy  iiion*  th.iii  tht*  averjj:*  •' 
It  toHow^  that  iiiiiiii«;innt  M'ttU'im-nt  in  ('anaihi  in.  to  A  lar^t*  t-\:«-iir.  «t. 
ralK'd  a  liatuTiil  seh'etion  ot' energy,  anil  one  of  iti  ett'ei'trt  in  M»eu  xu  thr  fnfv 
aeter  which  is  clevohipeii  hy  the  people. 
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*  *  It  has  not  been  found  that  either  poverty  or  large  families  are  any  hiud- 
im  to  the  snccets  of  the  immigrant.  When  there  are  ability  and  willingness  to 
t,  a  large  family,  so  far  from  being  a  weakness  or  a  burden,  is  a  source  of  strength. 
0  amoant  of  wealth  brought  in  and  created  by  immigrants  in  Canada  during  ten 
•has  been  enormous,  and  the  whole  country  owes  very  much  of  its  prosperity  to  it. 

here  are  arrivals,  a  small  percentage  every  year,  of  destitute  im- 
nmts,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  although  helpless  and  requiring 
Btance  from  the  moment  they  are  landed,  there  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
Qni  made  for  compelling  steamship  companies  to  assume  any  respon- 
lity  in  the  premises  and  thus  guard  against  additional  arrivals  of 
same  character.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  practice  of  the 
'emment  in  furnishing  assisted  passages  and  free  transportation 
r  debarkation  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  the  class  above  re- 
ad to.  The  advantages  of  this  system,  however,  are  referred  to  here- 
r  as  represented  by  the  Government. 

DOBKENTS    OFFEBED    BY  THE    (K)VEBNXENT    TO    IMMIGBANTS — 

LAND  SYSTEM. 

II  the  public  lands  are  held  by  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  lo- 
d,  excepting  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Territory, 
a  tract  in  British  Columbia  ceded  to  the  Dominion  for  the  Canada 
iflo  Railway. 

MANITOBA  AND  NOBTHWEST  TEBBITOBY. 

i  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory  the  lands  held  by  the  Do- 
on  are  available  to  settlers  on  condition  of  three  years'  residence  on 
Mune  and  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  $10.  They  may  also  ob- 
adjoining  portions  of  sections  by  pre-emption  or  otherwise  at  the 
of  $2  or  $2.50  per  acre.  This  privilege  will  expire  January-  1 ,  1887. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  grant  of  25,000,000  of  acres,  in  alternate 
OD8,  is  for  sale  at  from  $2.50  per  acre  and  upwards,  with  a  rebate 
1.25  on  every  acre  sold  at  $2.60  and  cultivated  within  four  years. 

ONTABIO. 

the  province  of  Ontario  200  acres  of  land  can  be  obtained  free  on 
ition  of  settlement  by  every  head  of  family  having  children  under 
been  years  of  age,  and  any  male  over  eighteen  can  obtain  100  acres 
Ipon  the  same  condition.  These  lands  are  protected  from  seizure  for 
Sebt  incurred  before  the  issue  of  the  patent,  and  for  twenty  jears 
^  by  a  homestead  exemption  act. 

I88I9 122  townships  were  opened  for  location  under  the  free  and 
mtead  act,  each  containing  from  50,000  to  60,000  acres,  making  a 
ot  about  6,710,000  acres.    Uncleared  land  varies  in  price  from  2  to 
lUlings  per  acre. 

QUEBEC. 

i  the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  set  apart  for  free  grants  on  eight 
lie  great  colonization  roads,  80,050  in  lots  of  100  acres  each.  The 
fifdges  of  settling  upon  the  Government  lands  are  similar  to  those  in 
liio.  A  permit  of  occupation  for  100  is  granted  by  the  crown-land 
Ite  to  any  person  claiming  the  same,  upon  condition  that  possession 
|tf[eo  within  a  month  and  twelve  acres  be  put  under  cultivation  and 
inteboilt  within  four  years,  when  letters  patent  may  be  taken  out 
of  charge. 
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No  mortgage  is  valid  on  land  thus  granted,  and  it  oaunot  be 
cially  for  any  debt  incarred  prior  to  occupancy  or  for  ten  yean 
ing  the  granting  of  letters  patent. 

The  following  property  is  also  exempt  from  seizure  for  sale  jod 
Bed  and  bedding,  wearing  apparel,  stoves,  knives,  forks,  and  i 
spinning  wheel  and  looms,  fuel,  meat,  and  vegetables  for  family  at 
horses,  four  cows,  six  sheep,  four  pigs,  with  forage  necessary  to  < 
the  stock  for  one  winter ;  also,  vehicles  and  implements  of  iskgri 
Certain  of  these  can  be  attached  but  only  when  the  debt  ha^  b< 
tracted  in  purchase  of  the  same. 

All  aliens  have  the  right  to  acquire  and  transmit  by  8uocessi< 
will  all  movable  or  immovable  property  in  the  province  of  Qo 
the  same  manner  as  British-born  subjects. 

There  are  in  this  province  about  6,000,000  acresof  land  for  fr« 
and  for  sale.  Prices  range  from  20  to  60  cents  per  acre.  If  pur 
one-third  of  the  purchase  money  has  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  a 
the  balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments  bearing  interest  i 
cent.  The  conditions  are  that  possession  must  be  taken  wit 
months  and  the  land  occu))ied  within  two  years  Before  the  ex] 
of  ten  years  there  must  be  10  acres  cleared  for  each  100  hek 
habitable  house,  at  least  16  by  20  feet,  erected. 

A  foreigner  can  transa<it  business  and  hold  real  estate  in  i 
without  being  naturalized.  By  residing  three  years  in  thiscoan 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  may  become  a  naturalized  Briti 
ject 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Dominion  Grovernment  to  arraoj 
the  steamship  lines  running  to  Canada  to  furnish  transportation 
tain  classes  of  immigrants  at  reduced  rates,  the  amount  of  a&« 
thus  rendered  varying  in  difl'erent  years,  as  given  in  Table  A 
classes  of  immigrants  to  whom  tlie  assistCMl  passage  tieketsarefai 
are  usually  limited  to  agriculturists,  agricultural  lalM>rers,  ami 
domestics.  To  obtain  this  assisted  passage  ticket  it  ha.s  lH*en  re 
that  the  irnniigrant  should  in  person  make  a  formal  diH;hiration 
calling  and  where  he  has  worked,  and  this  declaration  to  be  \w 
the  certificate  of  a  magistrate  or  minister  of  ri»ligion.  The  nun 
immigrants  assisted  in  this  manner  (hiring  the  year  ISfiT}  wiui  7; 
a  cost,  inchuling  commission  to  agents,  of  $36,748.33. 

It  is  chiinied  that  the  cheapened  transportation  is  particularly 
in  cases  of  families  of  agriculiunil  laborers,  whose  earnings  wm 
otherwise  enable  them  to  emigrate.  It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  id  : 
ing  a  differential  rate  to  Canada  as  compared  with  the  New  York 

As  mentioned  for  the  year  1874,  it  has  also  been  the  custom 
Government  to  defray  transport  expenses  of  immigrdnt<«  wit  hoot 
from  the  point  of  debarkation  to  points  where  work  could  lieobl 
In  1882,  the  provin(*e  ot  Ontario  withdrew  from  the  agreement  bj 
two-thirds  of  the  amonnt  so  expended  for  the  transi>ortation  ciif 
grants  to  that  province  was  to  be  refunded. 

The  amounts  so  expended  during  the  ])ast  ten  years  vary  fron 
to  sixtv  thousand  dollars  annuallv. 

As  a  rule,  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  immigrant  settlers inC 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  ever  return  to  their 
land.  There  are  a  large  number,  however,  passing  to  and  &oin  the 
seeking  employment  of  different  kinds  who  may  have  been  enai 
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imiKraats  without  property  beloDgiog  to  the  class  of  actual  settlers, 

1  the  case  of  Freoch  Canadians  previously  referred  to. 
addition  to  expenditures  of  the  Dominion,  the  provinces  of  Quebec 
Ontario  each  expend  various  amounts  aonaally  for  immigration 

OSes. 

Ontario  Ibr  ten  years  the  amount  expended  has  averaged  about 

no  per  year,  with  ao  annual  average  arrival  of  about  26,000  Bet- 

■T  the  province  of  Quebec  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  ataiis- 

WENDELL  A.  AITDEESON, 

CoH$ul-Oen«ral. 
tvrsD  States  Consulate  General, 

Montreal,  December  15, 1886. 


E  A. — ImmigramI  arrival*  and  leillart  in  Canada,  eahit  of  ejfftcit,  ezytniUaTt  fvr 
■teraltoB,  eott  p&r  oapiU  of  ttttl»r»,  and  rata  of  atiiit^  pa—agm  for  U»  geart  tnd- 
iVeomber  31,  li^i 
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Table  C.—yationalitjf  of  immigrants  arriving  at  tht  port  of  Qmebec  (tmelitdiuf  iAm 
tinedfor  the  United  State8)for  ten  gears  ending  December  31,  l9S5. 


NaticualitieA.         187U.    ;   1877.    |    1878. 


1879.       1880.    !   1881. 


1882.     :    1881        MM. 


EncH-^h 

Iri»h  

Scotch 

Germnoft 

ScnndinaviaiiA 

French    and   Bel- 

giuM 

Icelanders 

MfDDonites 

ROdMiftllB 

Jewa 

Other  origins 


ToUl 


4,030 
808 

1,009 
104 

1,157 

280 
1,167 
1,358 

to 


20 


10.901 


4.046 

742 

799 

84 

1,004 


150 

52 

183 

0 


7,748 


5,3^ 
1,042 
1,077 
238 
1,538 

155 
418 
323 


154 


10,295 


10.395 

1,548 

1,448 

349 

2,872 

140 

6 

248 

200 


33 


17,251 


11,059 

8,188 

2,875 

307 

7,402 

27 

71 


13,154  20,881 

3,785   8.115 

2,800   4.617 

530   1,024 

9,600  ;  8,279 


104 
118 


50 

129 


21. 

13. 995 
t»9d0 
1.434 

i.7«l 

306 

1.4U 


I. 

a, 
1, 

X 


«n 


4S1 

199 


8 


24,997 


22 


45 


2T0 

1,375 

M 


30,238     44.850     45.9M     SLO 


Table  D. — Xationality  of  immigrants  reported  at  custam-kouees' icitk  eeftlert  tftA 

five  yearn  ending  December  .U,  1865. 


KatioDsliUes. 


Bnclish '  1,472 

Irish 535 

Scotch 633 

German 472 

United  Stotee 1,963 

Canadian [  9,821 

Otbers ...i  608 


1882.       188S.        1884.        IMSl 


tnji 


ToUl !  15.404 


2,553 

S.039 

Z397 

1744 

fl 

1,013 

i,orj . 

307 

aat 

1 

789 

966  > 

910 

tn 

1 

H>9 

14.610 

657  , 

3M 

n 

8.411 

1.798 

2,870! 

3.391 

■ 

20,857 

11,580 

26.505 

2S.3BI 

K 

1,122 

tfi92 

1.345: 

hm 

t 

90,554 

34,6R7 

34.291 

i 

31391 

IC 

ONTABIO, 


CL.IFTOX. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  LOW. 


This  is  a  thickly  populated  agricultural  diMtrict  and  uo  immigration  has  takes  y* 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  jf^iiVH,  other  than  th<*  occnftional  coming  into  the  difs 
of  a  family  or  part  of  a  family'from  Great  Britain  or  Indand,  the  rt* latives  or  fr»a^ 
whom  had  i)n»viou8ly  sottlecl  luTt*.  These  immigrnntM  qniekly  l>ecom^iwlf-*r.|»j>ii 
memberM  of  the  communities  where  they  locate.  No  statistics  are  to  b<»  lonad  of  • 
immigration.  No  Goverumeut  lauds  remain  in  the  district,  all  sach  land<«  bav^n^  ^ 
sold,  settled  upon,  aud  im])rov«*<l  mauv  years  ago. 

JAME8  LOW. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Clifton,  September  21,  Iri^. 


FORT  ERIE. 


REPORT  OF  COysVL  WnELAX. 


The  Cauadian  GoveriiiixMit  has  been,  and  is  still,  active  in  proDd 
immifrration  into  its  territory. 

The  minister  of  ajrricultnre  has  suj»ervision  of  the  departiut^nt.  i 
to  hiui  are  made  annual  reports  by  numerous  ai;ent8. 

There  are  provincial  immif^ration  eouinii8sioDers,  aud  some  tveoC 
more  agents  located  in  various  parts  of  the  dominion,  be«ide«  tn 
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?ut8  who  accompany  immigraDts  from  the  port  of  lauding  some 
le  into  the  interior.  In  addition  to  these  officers  at  home  there 
official  located  in  the  city  of  London,  termed  the  high  commis- 
for  Canada ;  and  under  him  are  agents  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
^  Dublin,  and  Bristol. 

le  agents,  by  advertising  in  the  public  press,  by  the  distribution 
phlets,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter,  have  canvassed  not  only 
Britain  but  the  continent  of  Europe,  until,  as  one  of  them  re- 
"  there  are  few  villages  from  the  Crimea  to  the  North  Cape  of 
y  where  the  advantages  which  the  Dominion  offers  to  agricult- 
with  some  capital,  and  others,  are  not  known."  The  emigrants 
1  and  sought  after  by  these  agents  are  the  tenant-farmer  class, 
sed  of  some  means,  and  who  can  buy  and  settle  on  improved 
>r  new  land,  skilled  laborers,  and  female  domestic  servants, 
des  the  agencies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion,  emigration 
have  been  established  in  Portland,  Uochester,  Chicago,  Duluth, 
her  cities  of  the  Union. 

'e  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  Canadian  immigration  for  the 
ar,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  general  depression  in  connnerce 
riculture  both  in  Europe  and  in  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the  recent 
and  Half-breed  outbreak  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
hat  the  immigrants  of  the  last  year  were  of  a  superior  class  and 
tt  with  them  considerable  mone^^  and  personal  effects, 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  immigrant  settlers  in  Canada 
8i3  to  1885,  inclusive,  and  including  the  arrivals  reported  uy 
ts  officers: 


Years. 


Numb«r. 


Years. 


Number. 


50,050  .,  1880. 
39,373  l'  1881. 
27,338  1;  1882 
25.633  !!  1883 


27. 082 
29.807 
40.492 


1884. 
1885. 


38,505 

47.901 

112,458 

133.624 

103,824 

79,169 


'cash  and  effects  brought  into  tht  Dominion  by  nettlers  since  the  year  1S76,  as  nearly 

OH  could  be  ascertained. 


Yeara. 


Value. 


Years. 


Value. 


$1, 344.  573 
686.205 
632,  269  ! 
1, 202.  563  I 
1, 152. 612  i 
1,295.565 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


$4. 188, 925 
3,171,501 
2.784.881 
4.814.872 
4,143,86» 


of  immigrants  J  chiefly  children  j  brought  into  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  chari- 
table aocielies  and  individuals  during  the  last  five  years. 


Years. 

Number. 

Years. 

Nnmber. 

1 

727  1 

1884 

2,0U 
1,74« 

1.048 

1885 

IIIII^.I!....^^!]! li2i8  1 

'              1 

H.  Ex.  167 37 
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Tmh. 

310.171  n 

■RmS     ^ 

S.SS  : 

The  proTinoia]  govemmeot  of  Ontario,  for  the  porpcMe  tit  ip 
flirtbeiiD^  immigration  to  that  province,  lias  eBtabliabed  ft  d«|Mi 
of  immigratioD  at  Toronto  aoder  the  control  of  a  cummissioiwraf 
sration,  who  reports  to  the  U«ltenao^govemor  of  the  pronDo&  : 
naa  speoial  agrats  at  Qaebeo  and  Liverpool.  Ontario,  •■  inO  ■. 
IKnninlon,  lias  asaisted  tmmigranta  by  procoring  rednoed  oe««n  ra 
fiimisblng  them  with  free  passes  inmid  and  by  snpplylng  tiiea 
meals'on  tbe  way  to  their  destination  in  the  province. 


SBjfUjh.     SooUh. 


t& 


is 


m[     L«M      «s' 
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•M 

SIS 

IS. 


iS' 


ZMMtermt*  kmtM  tkroufk 

eiutom*  M  lutmng  $tttltd  i» 
0/  (Arir  pertMol  ^n:t»/<vm 
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16dl  fo  \«66 

■  Ifl9  •  !•* 

Tmt. 

Sntot. 

« 

1 

Si 

"" 
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timrio  expenditure9  on  account  of  immi^aUonf  from  1880  to  1886,  including  European 
and  Canadian  agencie»f  inland  transportaiionf  provisions,  ^c. 


Tears. 


Amount. 


Yean. 


$52,082  19 
84.820  37 
80.414  67 


1883 
1884 
1885 


Amoant. 


$47. 764  41 
43.860  02 
19. 088  11 


In  this  consular  district  there  is  no  immigration  agent  located,  and 
inisequently  no  record  of  European  immigrants  who  settle  here,  except 
witk  as  is  kept  at  the  agency  where  they  may  have  previously  reported 
r  been  booked,  and  which  would  not  show  their  final  location.  Settlers 
nning  into  this  distiict  (via  United  States)  with  their  effects  make 
itry  at  the  port  of  Fort  Lrie  or  Port  Colborne,  and  there  only  are  reo- 
rds  kept  of  immigration  into  this  consular  jurisdiction. 

mniffrants  reported  at  the  port  of  Fort  Erie,  their  nationality,  and  tke  value  of  their  ejfeds, 

/or  1885. 


Kationality. 

Kamber. 

Value  of 
effecU. 

jltlkh 

58 

1 

2 

6 

01 

7S 

$1,538  00 

5S^:::::::::::::::::;. :;;:;:::::::::::::::::;::::;;:;::::::::;;::::::::::::; 

35  00 

Mteb   

400  00 

300  00 

Ikflr  fMnmtiiee ■ 

8,800  00 

Madians 

5, 874  00 



Ti>tal 

233 

12,037  00 

• 

^fsmigrants  reported  at  Port  Colborne^  their  nationality,  and  the  value  of  their  effects,  during 

the  year  1885. 


Nationality. 

NuDber. 

Valae  of 
eflecte. 

^«ilfaan 

18 
25 

^^T  aoantrieii —     - 

- 

Total 

43 

$2,150  00 

Ihe  industries  pursued  in  this  consular  district  are  farming  and 
%Dafacturing  to  a  limited  extent,  and  consequently  opportunities  for 
i^  rapid  advancement  do  not  present  themselves  to  immigrants. 
QLt  those  settled  here  are  industrious  and  self  sustaining,  and  I  do  not 
ink  that  this  section  has  had  any  burdens  to  bear  on  account  of  its 
Unigrant  population.  The  desire  seems  to  be  to  make  a  home,  and 
^%t  is  generally  the  result ;  those  who  return  to  their  native  land  are 
^  exception. 

JAMES  WHELAN, 

Consul. 
UwiTBD  States  Consulate, 

Fart  IJri€j  Ontario j  Canada^  September  29, 1886. 
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HAMII-TOX. 

REPORT  OF  COXSUL  ROBERTS. 

The  chief  instrumentality  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  immigr 
into  Canada  is  the  Dominion  Depai  tmeut  of  Agriculture,  \rbich,tbi 
its  efficient  and  industrious  agencies  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
ifax,  Toronto,  Bamilton,  Port  Arthur,  and  other  promiuent  |ioii 
unceasing  and  energetic  in  its  endeavor  to  promote  the  developmi 
the  vast  areas  of  fertile  territory  north  and  west  of  the  lake  provi 
Material  auxiliary  support  to  these  efforts  is  furnishe^l  by  the  hi|:fa 
missioner  for  Canada  in  London  and  the  agents  acting  under  bi8< 
tion  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Bristol.  CoDsidf 
immigration,  chiefly  of  children,  has  been  dii-ected  to  Canada  d 
the  last  five  years  under  the  auspices  of  charitable  societies  and 
viduals  of  prominence  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRANTS. 

One  method  of  encouraging  immigration,  not  only  fiom  the  V 
Kingdom,  but  from  European  countries  generally,  is  by  means  o 
assisted  or  cheapened  passage  arrangement,  in  whirh  the  inimij 
pays  the  passage-money  himself  at  the  acivertised  rate. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  department  and  the  steauishiiJ 
panies  a  cheai)er  ticket  is  furnished,  to  be  obtained  by  the  formal 
a  specified  declaration  of  the  immigrant  himself  as  to  his  callioj 
where  he  has  worked,  supported  by  a  certificate  of  a  magistrate  oi 
ister  of  religion.  One  alleged  motive  and  advantage  of  thi«  arr 
ment  is  to  aifonl  a  differential  route  to  Canada  as  compared  with 
York,  the  attraction  for  which,  as  a  route  and  field  for  immigrai 
thus  sought  to  be  balanced. 

Last  year  the  <haplain  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  persdually  ait-c 
nied  a  party  of  colonists  wliom  he  located  in  tlie  North  we  t,  and  tbf 
Lord  Archibald  Doughis  personally  brought  a  large  number  of  <*lji: 
from  his  home  for  a  h)cation  among  farmers  in  this  pro\  inee  and  in 
of  Quebec.  Count  Paul  O.  d'Ksterhazy  is  engaged  in  the  settiemt 
a  colony  of  Ilungarianx  in  the  Northwest,  eiMMmniged  by  the  licut«' 
governor  of  Manitoba  and  the*  authorities  of  the  laml  otliees  of  tb 
nadian  Pacific,  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  iiai)way>.  Thi* 
nization  scheme  is  further  supported  by  a  specit^s  of  im!iii;:iati«»D  j 
agandi^m  in  l*cinisylvania  through  the  agency  of  a  llun;^Mriaii  a? 
ate,  Mr.  Geze  Saint  «le  Dory,  and  of  Mr.  Theo<lore  Zbi»ray,  a  Hnnj; 
resident  of  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  pre4licts  a  lurtlier  m 
tion  of  Hungarians  from  that  State  into  Manitoba.  Of  the  4<>o,ti««»  I 
garians  in  the  United  States,  one-halt  are  l<M*ated  in  IVnnsylvania, 
from  these  the  selections  of  families  an»  to  be  madi*  uhich  are  to  <'«»t 
tute  the  nucleus  of  the  llnngarian  cohuiy  in  Manitoba. 

LAND   (J HANTS. 

Still  another  artificial  stimulus  to  an  increased  foreign  immiuratK 
the  system  of  land  grants  and  pre-emptions  of  the  Canadian  <»<»t 
ment.  In  several  of  the  provinces  free  grants  are  given  to  inimf;:n 
and  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  Ciovernment  lainl  is  for  Nali\  it  i 
feredat  prices  which  are  merely  nominal,  and  wliich  rtally  oulvaiBi 
to  settlement  duties.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Tern torir.* the 
miuion  Ooverument  gives  a  free  grant  of  100  acres  to  every  settle 
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'Ddition  of  three  years'  residence  and  the  payment  of  an  entry  fee 
sterling  ((10).  The  Gauadiau  Pacific  Kailway  grant  of  25,000,0U0 
in  alternate  sections  is  offered  at  $2.50  (or  ten  shillings  sterling) 
■e,  and  upwards,  varying  as  to  position,  with  a  rebate  of  $1.25  (or 
lillings  sterling)  on  every  acre  cultivated  within  four  years.  Free 
iand  exemptions  under  trifling  conditions  are  given  iu  Quebec, 
1  British  Columbia,  and  iu  some  portions  of  this  province.  The 
tment  publishes  nnuierous  guide-books,  and  pamphlets,  with  maps 
iformation  for  intending  immigrants;  also  abstracts  from  the  laws 
tting  homesteads  and  pre-emptions  and  rights  to  timber,  mineral, 
razing  lands. 

immigration  expenditure  by  the  Dominion  Government  daring 
lendaryear  1885  amounted  to  $310,271.67,  of  which  sum  $65,050.17 
;>propriated  to  the  Londou  office,  $61,909.35  to  the  Canadian  agen- 
tl,000  to  the  Women's  Protective  Society,  and  the  remainder  to 
il  expendiiures,  including  $36,748.33  to  assisted  passage  and  com- 
ma.   The  expenditures  for  the  past  seven  years  were  as  follows: 


'— 

udCuuiU. 

•gmoy. 

t  ie.143  IS 

MS.U2  74 

2o.7«i  at 

431.487  7fl 
810.  Kl  ff7 

•Lg34M 

li.037  M> 

foUowiog  statement  shows  the  namber  of  immigrant  children 
bt  to  Canada  under  the  auspices  of  charitable  societies  daring  the 
ve  years:  *  • 


following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  through  Canada 
Cnited  States  and  the  number  of  settlers  in  Canada  from  1873  to 

inclasive,  including  and  excluding  the  arrivals  reported  at  the 

D-honses : 


1 


ill 


2ft!  807 
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EMIOIUTION  AND  DOflORATIOH. 


The  origins  of  the  immigraiits  who  arrived  in  he  Doniaiogi 
port  of  Qaebeo  from  1878  to  1885,  as  reported  from  tiuit  pottt  i 
ftUows: 


HatkNMlity. 

1878. 

1979. 

1990. 

1981. 

I98L 

Utt. 

vm. 

bflUah 

5,880 
1,042 

i,on 

288 

1.588 

155 

418 

10.985 

1,548 

1,448 

819 

8,878 

149 

9 

800 

281 

11,059 

a;  188 

8,875 

807 

7,408 

27 

71 

70 

8 

19,154 
9,799 
8,900 

580 
9^900 

104 

28,881 
9^198 
4.817 
1.984 
9^278 

S1.99T 

1.418 

99 

lie  881 

C9n 

5S ; 

flotteb 

Omtuimk.  --• ...••.. 

ffffiwHimTtent T..r....  .^ 

IfloUuiden 

119  '        118 

91 

fiOMlABS 

22 
45 

279 
•1«496 

0ib«r  urlgtet 

4Tf 

88  1        Ml 

H  1        ■■ 

TMia 

10, 895     17. 349 

24,997 

90,158 

44.909    4^9m  •  ai.Mi 

-, 

*0f  theae  80  were  AnslriaBi  Mid  1,875  mwf  Jews. 

Mr.  Jdhn  Smith,  agent  of  the  Dominion  immigration  bnreaa  al 
ilton,  reports  the  following  arrival  of  immigrants  at  the  HaaOf 
lean  settling  in  the  district  of  the  agency  for  the  years  ending  Ji 
1885  and  1886: 


HatkuUty. 


gae^: 


Seoleh. 

G«niiaa 

ITaitodStotea... 
OUmt  ooontriM. 


8,174 
459 
748 
702 
999 
570 


Tom 


5.983 


I 

1,789  . 

479. 

719  ! 


834  • 

78  t 


4.592 


122 

99 
997 


1,871 


Daring  the  past  two  years  the  immigraotM  into  this  tlistrirt 
been  self-sustaining,  with  the  exception  of  five  cases,  who  havi 
retnmed  to  Earope,  owing  to  inability  from  disease  to  earn  the 
living.  There  has  been  no  iinniigration  into  this  portion  of  the 
ince  direct  from  Asia,  though  a  few  Chinamen  from  cities  in  tbe  I 
States  have  drifted  over  the  bolder  to  engage  in  the  laundry  be 
in  the  principal  towns.  There  is  a  deniainl  for  immignint  labor 
street  and  railway  building.  There  is  also  some  demand  for  t 
laborers,  with  the  exception  of  fitters,  vise  and  lathe  hands.  Tb« 
now  on  file  at  the  Ilamilton  ajxency  applications  for  several  ba 
hands,  and  since  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year  the  demand  at  the  a 
has  exceeded  8  per  cent,  of  the  supply.  *  The  applications  include 
and  common  laborers,  female  servants  of  all  kinds,  factory  handii 
sans,  and  builders. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  marked  decreai»e  intl 
migration  this  year  from  the  year  preceiling  that  the  exodiu  t 
United  Staters  continuous  and  increasing.  Since  the  1st  of  t5f] 
ber,  1885,  to  date  iiumigrant^^  certificates  have  been  issued  to  24^ 
sons  at  this  consulate,  against  li)G  issued  the  year  preceding. 

Supplemental  to  this  report  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  *^Doiiuiii 
Canada  Guide-Book,^  just  issued  by  the  department  of  agricolti 
the  Government  of  Canada,  containing  **  Information  for  intri 
settlers,*'  with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  Also,  under 
cover,  a  copy  of  the  ^'Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  tb 
minion  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1835,^  issoed  by  tlM^  Gi 
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ment  at  Ottawa  last  April,  which  contains  an  elaborate  risum^ot  the 
immigration  work  of  the  agricoltural  department  of  Canada. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  those  passages  in  the  Guide- 
Book  which  treat  of  land  grants  and  pre-emptions  to  immigrant  settlers 
on  the  pages  indicated  by  marginal  marks,  viz,  respectively  page  12, 
UBder  the  head  of  ^'  Land  System,"  in  reference  to  free  grants  of  160 
acree  to  every  settler  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories ;  pages 
65  and  85,  under  the  heads  of  ^'  Free  grants  and  exemptions,"  giving 
eonditions,  with  directions  for  entry  and  settlement;  and  page  97  et  aeq.y 
|dving  the  land  regulations  of  British  Columbia;  also  page  128,  Chapter 
X^  giving  Canada  immigration  stations  and  information  and  advice  for 
intending  immigrants,  and  the  appendix,  page  143,  containing  the  Do- 
minion lands  regulations,  homestead  conditions,  pre-emptions,  and  tim- 
ber, grazing,  and  mineral  laud  regulations,  &c. 

I  also  invite  your  attention  to  certain  portions  of  the  exhaustive 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  immigration  bureau,  contained  in  the 
«*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,"  indicated  by  marginal  marks, 
as  follows:  Section  V,  Immigration,  page  22  to  44,  inclusive,  '^  Report 
on  Alleged  Exodus  on  Western  Frontier,"  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Imreau  of  agriculture,  page  45  et  seq.;  ^'Annual  Report  of  Hamilton  Im- 
migration Agent,"  page  33;  ^^  Report  on  Hungarian  Colonization,"  by 
Count  d'Esterhazy,  page  117;  ^^  Report  on  French  Canadian  Repatria- 
tion," by  the  Canadian  immigration  agent  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and 
^  Reports  on  Emigration  from  Europe,"  by  the  high  commissioner  for 
Canada  at  London,  pages  291  to  358,  inclusive. 

There  are  matters  of  interest  in  these  pamphlets  too  voluminous  to 
admit  of  condensation  within  the  limits  of  a  convenient  presentation  in 
this  reiK)rt. 

ALBERT  ROBERTS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Hamilton^  September  10,  1886. 


MtiiiKm  of  immigrant  arrivaU  and  departures  in  the  district  of  the  Hamilton  agency ,  in- 
thidimg  those  reported  hy  the  customs  port  of  entry  and  the  philanthropio  societieSf  for  the 
fearekding  December  31,  1885. 


Nfttlonalities. 
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eonntrlM 


iTopie  aocietlM 
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Tatel,1884. 
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426 
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8.312 
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Nurabor  of  anlvaln 
via    the     United 
States. 

Sexes 

! 

• 

"3      1 

s    ; 

Female. 

Children. 

3,834 
3,467 
2  225 
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....... 
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3 

o 
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!........i. .......'    426     426 
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EUGBATION   AND  DilUORATIOK. 
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Par  week  uid  boud    I   ! 

ftaaletBrmwrrBDU,  permontli,  I  1< 
WltblKMld. I 

Ibwnu,  pat  day.  without  bufd  ...I   : 
'Bri'kUr«n,perdAj,  without  board. 
Canwnior*,  perdaj.  Tltboat  board .     1 


Shipwii(;hta,  perdaj.  without  board 
Baltbn.perdHj'.wltlioat board  ....' 
Tbatlwrtfhia,  pet  daj,   without 


boud 

Baidroen: 

With  board,  per  m 


Femala   oooka.  with   board,  per 

TemitadoQiMtlca.  with  board,  por 

Miners.  Mr  day.  wHbont  board .. . 
Uil1baDS>.perday,wlthoiitboatd. 

ilU 

|;  Tallora,  perdaj-.  withoalboard.. 


PORT  HOPE. 

REPORT  OF  00M3I£SCIAL  J-OEXT  DUTOHER. 
No  register  o^  immigrants  iato  this  coriHuUr  district  Ulcept. 

Enzland,  Ireland,  and  Scotlund  cuiilril)ute  llio  majority  settliDf;  in  this  district, 
'Which  BM,  howcTer,  very  few  \u  number,  uaA  roiuprise  lalinrcrs  and  servant  girla. 
Tb«  rormermofltlj  find  employment  in  tbi?  interiur  with  ranuets,  the  latter  in  tovms. 
The  immigration  ngent,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  (his  district,  both  inform 
ttie  that  theK  were  so  few  coming  into  this  district  that  it  tras  not  deemed  of  suffl- 
eienc  impoTtattce  to  keep  a  register.  Ordiuaril;  the;  aru  self-eapporliDg,  bat  never 
&BJ  great  addition  to  the  commnnity,  as  they  are  generally  noedncateil  and  from  the 
)owe«t  elaaaea. 

Ho  bonntiM  are  given  to  faror  immigrants,  and  no  exemption  from  taxes  allowed 
fln  this  consaUr  district. 

A>  »  g«Deral  thing  the  means  of  siicb  as  arrive  ate  so  limited  that  from  force  of  cir- 
^umMaticce  they  are  compelled  to  remain  nbere  first  located.  A  few,  however,  mak« 
%IkI  sare  manej,  and  invariably  invest  it  in  land  in  the  neighborhood. 

JA9.  C.  DUTCHER, 

ComOLercial  Agt^t, 
JSxriMD  Statbs  Comxxecul  Agency, 

Fort  Bope,  ifovember  &,  lBd6. 


588  EMIGRATION  AND   IMMIGRATION. 

PORT  ROWAK. 

REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  JAME8. 

Immigration  into  my  district  is  of  no  importance.  It  beinj;  an  old  section  of  eooa- 
try,  and  as  there  are  no  government  lands,  no  indncements  are  offered  emigjmntK. 

There  has  been  only,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  one  sincle  party  of  iiiuni|^TmQt«  into 
this  district  for  a  good  many  years.  They  were  in  nnmuer  about  50  or  60,  and  wert 
from  Ireland.  They  have  mostly  located  in  this  district  and  are  working  in  faetohM» 
on  railroads,  and  as  farm  hands,  and  have  become  self-supporting.  The  only  oUmt 
class  of  immigrants  are  farm  laborers,  who  are  principally  engaged  by  farmcn  k«« 
from  the  immigration  deiiartment  at  Toronto  or  Hamilton  and  forwarded  hcie. 

HENRY  M.  JAMES, 

Onmwiercimi  Afmt 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Port  Rowan,  September  20,  18^ 


PORT  SARNIA. 

REPORT  OF  riCEOOXSVL  J0HN8T0K. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  reliable  statistics  for  this  consalar  district,  aa  thit  it  a 
very  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  country  with  no  wild  land  to  be  taken  op.  AD 
that  arrive  hero  are  a  few  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  aervanta  brong ht  Mt 
here  by  aid  societies  from  England. 

CHA8.  a  JOHNSTON, 

Unit&d  States  Consulate, 

Port  Samia,  October  II,  IS86. 


TORONTO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WAGNER. 

Iniini^ratioQ  iuto  the  province  of  Ontario  was  much  BouiHer  in  tbe 
year  ended  December  31,  1885,  than  in  an^-  preceding  yeaf  since  187i 
In  the  face  of  the  p:eneral  depression  in  trade,  the  decrease  was  noC 
looked  upon  as  a  misfortune,  as  it  was  claime<l  that  employmeDt  cooM 
not  have  been  procured  for  any  lar*?e  number  of  immigrants.  Even  tbe 
few  men  who  did  arrive,  expecting  to  obtain  clerkships  or  other  kiodrr^i 
emi)loyment,  were  in  most  instances  disappointed. 

Farm  laborers,  however,  especially  single  men,  found  no  difficaltylB 
obtaining  employment,  there  having  been  a  steady  demand  for  that  tlMt* 
of  labor  from  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  October,  1W5^ 
More  than  double  the  number  who  arrived  could  easily  have  obtained 
employment, by  tiie  year  at  fair  wages.  Experience<l  men  only,  how-. 
ever,  are  wanted  by  the  year. 

It  is  stated  that  of  one  large  lot  of  practical  and  ex|H.*rienced  far* 
hands  30  reached  Toronto  at  5  a.  m.,  and  l)efore  noon  all  had  been  «• 
gaged  at  wages  ranging  from  8144  to  8150  iwr  annum  with  niaiote- 
nance. 

During  the  last  immigration  season  only  a  few  domestic  semiitt 
came  to  Ontario,  and  not  more  than  SS  rei)orted  themselveaatToroota 
These  were  employed  in  this  city  and  in  various  parts  of  the  coootiy' 
Good  general  servants  readily  obtain  employment  at  wages  raognf 
i'rom  $8  to  $10  per  month. 


-J. 
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OHARAOTER  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  class  of  immigrants  arrived  during  the  year  1885  are  reported  to 
have  been  superior  to  those  of  former  years,  and  were  with  very  few 
exceptions  able  to  pay  their  way  to  their  destinations,  or  to  where  work 
was  to  be  obtained. 

They  were  also  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  class,  but  little  sickness 
having  been  reported,  and  that  mostly  among  children. 

These  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  become  self-supporting,  and  but  rarely 
become  a  burden  on  the  community  in  which  they  settle.  They  gener- 
ally remain  in  the  country  and  but  seldom  return  to  their  native  land^ 
and  if  unable,  after  a  period,  to  succeed  here  they  emigrate  to  the  North- 
west or  to  the  United  States. 

Probably  the  chances  for  advancement  are  mostly  in  favor  of  the  in- 
telligent farm  laborer,  who,  at  wages  amounting  to  $150  per  annum  with 
maintenance,  is  able  in  a  few  years  to  save  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  start  for  himself  by  renting  a  farm^^ne,  two,  and  three  years^ 
leases  being  not  uncommon — at  a  moderate  rental  of  from  two  to  four 
dollars  per  acre,  payab  e  in  money,  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop, 
&€.,  or  by  buying  a  farm  in  the  cheap  farm  region,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  where  the  land  is  exceptionally  well 
watered,  produces  enormous  root  crops,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  graz- 
ing purposes. 

LAND  GRANTS. 

Free  grants  of  land  are  made  to  actual  settlers,  but  no  such  grant  is 
made  to  males  under  eighteen,  or  for  more  than  200  acres.  The  head 
of  a  family,  whether  male  or  female,  having  children  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  can  obtain  a  grant  of  200  acres,  and  a  single  man  over  eight- 
een years  of  age,  or  a  married  man  having  no  children  under  eighteen 
residing  with  him  can  obtain  a  grant  of  100  acres  in  the  free  grant  dis- 
tricts. 

The  settlement  duties  are  to  have  15  acres  on  each  grant  cleared  and 
under  crop  ;  of  wheat  at  least  2  acres  are  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated 
annually  for  five  years,  to  build  a  habitable  house  at  least  16  by  20  feet 
in  size,  and  to  reside  on  the  land  at  least  six  months  in  each  year.  Be- 
yond these  free  grants  of  land  there  are  no  other  inducements  olfered 
to  immigrants  by  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Farm  laborers  arriving  here  are  forwarded,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  to  points  where  employment  can  be  obtained.  All 
other  classes  of  immigrants  must  pay  their  own  way  to  their  destination 
or  to  where  employment  is  to  be  found,  although  the  immigration  de- 
partment makes  every  eftbrt  to  obtain  enii)loyment  for  them. 

Every  facility  is  aftbrded  for  the  education  of  children  in  the  rural 
districts,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  province.  In  niral 
districts  the  townships  are  divided  into  school  sections  of  convenient 
size,  so  that  pupils  within  the  section  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school, 
which  generally  occupies  the  centnd  position. 

The  schools  are  free  to  the  pupils,  and  attendance  at  the  public 
Mhool,  or  at  some  private  school,  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
aeven  and  thirteen  years,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  clause 
is  entirely  optional  with  the  authorities  in  each  locality.  In  this  way 
is  the  immigrant,  arriving  with  his  family,  given  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding bis  children  with  a  good  common-school  education. 

Statements  are  attached,  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived 
%nd  settled  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  through  the  Toronto  immigra- 
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tlon  agency,  dnriDg  the  last  ten  years,  with  their  nationalities,  and  otiM 
statistics. 

CHABLBS  W.  WAGNEB, 

ComnL 
Unites  States  Consulate, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  September  22,  1886. 
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COATICOOK. 

BEPOBT  OF  OQSBUL  ROBERTS. 

1  tract  of  conntry  embraced  within  my  district  has  been  settled  for 
years  by  people  coming  mainly  from  other  sections  of  Canada  and 
Uie  'S^w  England  States,  aud  at  no  time  has  its  population  been 
ented  by  any  material  or  Dotetrortliy  immigration  from  either  £a- 
ir  Asia,  as  the  custom  has  been  for  immigrants  from  those  coon- 
going  t«  Canada,  to  locate  themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
ianitoba  and  other  parts  of  the  Northwest. 

FRANK  W.  ROBERTS, 

[TED  States  Consulatb, 

Coatioook,  November  25,  1886. 
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ST.  JOHK,  NEW  BRUKBWICK. 

EBPOBT  OF  00K8UL  MUSMAT. 

The  namber  of  immigrapta  arriving  in  this  port  from  Eaiopcso  a»l 
Aaiatic  oountries  daring  the  years«  1873  to  1885,  indoaivei  amoanted  le 
4,523  persons,  of  the  following  origin : 

Scotch ••••  i«fn 

Engliah 1,M 

Danish ••• tit 

Irish Sa 

Soanclanaviftn lH 

Belgian $ 

Swedish 1 

French C 

German 7 

Norwegian •• 1 

Rossian S 

The  destination  of  these  immi^crants  was  to  the  interior  of  tke  pnir* 
ince.    They  settled  mostly  npon  government  lands. 

As  a  role  they  are  a  thrifty  agricnltnral  class  of  people,  of  fOol 
moralS;  hard  working,  and  making  good  citisensy  and  of  a  great  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  lo  the  proviuee,  and  as  far  as  can  be  aeoertaiacd 
are  making  good  progress  in  building  up  for  themselves  goud 
and  farms,  and  seldom  if  ever  do  they  become  a  borden  od  the 
munity. 

The  opportunities  are  fair,  considering  the  rigors  of  the  winter  eiinMUe» 
for  advancement  and  prosperity. 

Regarding  bounties  of  land  and  other  inducements  to  immigraolsaai 
settlers,  I  inclose  under  separate  cover  pamphlets  which  cite  all  the  i^ 
ducements  offered. 

It  is  claimed  by  tboHO  interested  in  the  matter  that  immigratioo«  es- 
pecially among  the  Daues  aud  Scotch,  would  be  greatly  increased  sboaU 
the  provincial  government  o|>en  up  the  timl)er  reserves  ha  an  indoQe- 
ment  to  immigration,  but  the  value  of  8tnm])age  for  timber  pririlcfn 
is  held  to  be  of  more  importance  and  value  to  the  provincial  goreia* 
ment  than  to  turn  it  over  to  immigration. 

I  am  informed  that  the  immigrants  remain  in  the  country,  aud  seldos 
if  ever  return  to  their  native  land,  except  to  induce  their  friends  tojoii 
them  here. 

The  strong  indncement^  held  out  to  immigrants  to  settle  in  the  oortli- 
west  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  apparently  offer  greater  charm* 
and  op))ort unities  for  immigrants  than  this  section  of  the  Dominion,  simI 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  ha^  felt  the  loss  ot  many  of  its  inbabi^ 
ants  on  that  iiccount. 

The  records  of  the  immigration  bureau  of  this  province  have  antfli 
few  years  back  been  kept  in  rather  an  incomplete  manner,  bat  tilel^ 
port  now  submitted  is  from  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtaiMii 

JAMES  MURRAY, 

CannL 

United  States  Consulate, 

8t.  JohUj  Xew  Brunswick^  November  29, 1886. 
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Avtrage  rate  tfvofm  in  tlv  dutrial  0/  tJw  81  John  {if.  B.)  o^Buy  in  1885. 
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HAIilFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

[From  report  of  the  minicter  of  agrienltiire,  U85.] 

The  total  immigration  for  the  year  1885  was  4,427,  and  daasifled  u 
follows : 

Males %U0 

Femalee W 

Children 1,081 

Total 4.4ff 

Average  rate  of  wagee  in  ike  dUtrioi  of  HaUfaz^  <a  188S. 


Oocapation. 


Jton  Uborert : 

Per  day,  withoat  board 

Per  week  and  board 

MaeoTiw,  per  day,  witiioat  board. 
Bricklayers,  per   day,  witboat 

board 

Carp^iten,  per  week  and  found. 
Lumbermen,  per  week  and  found 
Shipwrigbta,  per  day,  without 

biiard 

Smitht,  per  week,  without  board . 
Wbeelwrighta,  per  day,  without 

board 


Wage*. 


$100  to 
600 


10  00 

15  00 
1  60 
8  00 


$1  86 
8  00 
2  60 

2  60 
12  00 

20  00 

2  25 

12  00 


1  25to      200 


Ooeapation. 


Qardeners: 

With  board. 

Without  boarl  par  week 

Female  oooka,  per  month 

Laundreeees,  per  week 

Female  domeatlce,  per  month  . . . 
General  laborera,  per  daj,  witb> 

out  board 

Mill  hands,  per  month 

Bnffine  drlTers,  per  month 

Saddlers,  per  day 

Bootmakers,  per  waek 

Tailors,  per  week  .^ 


%m 
%m 

\m 
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YARMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

REPORT  OF  OOMMBROIAL  AGENT  ROBERTSOIT. 


I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  cases  of  immigration  direct  tnm 
Asiatic  countries  into  any  portion  of  this  province  is  so  isolaud^  if 
occarring  at  all,  as  to  render  an  accurate  kuowledge  of  such  statistic* 
practically  unimportant. 

A  careful  application  to  every  probable  source  of  authentic  iofonDi- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  this  report  shows  no  record  by  the  officials  in  th» 
consular  district,  to  whom  belong  the  collection  of  such  statistics, of 
any  cases  of  immigrants  from  either  European  or  Asiatic  countries. 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  there  havi*U*a 
no  such  instances. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  this  latter  fact,  it  is  pertinent  to  state  tbit 
immigrants  coming  into  this  province  from  European  couDtries  oocm 
as  a  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions  comparatively,  to  some  port  of  tae 
Dominion  of  Canada,  whither  there  are  direct  lines  of  steameiv  frtm 
European  sea-ports.  At  each  of  such  Canadian  porti^  there  is  a  Domii* 
ion  immigration  agent  by  wboin  the  arrivals  of  such  immigrants  ait 
recorded  and  re|>orte(l  annually  to  the  Government. 

In  other  wonls,  a  record  of  these  arrivals  is  made  at  the  port  of  M 
landing  and  not  of  final  destination,  as  in  the  case  of  intending  seCSlSI 
who  subsequently  reside  inland. 

There  are  no  points  in  this  consular  district  at  which  European  fttfB* 
ers  touch,  and  hence  the  only  arrivals  from  European  oountriettohr 
noted  by  the  proper  ollicialH  in  this  |K)rtion  of  the  province  would  1» 
those  of  settlers  who  had  c^)ine  in  by  way  of  the  United  States. 
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lis  last  would  be  an  unnecessarily  circuitous  route,  the  number  of 

ants  choosing  this  means  of  reaching  the  province  would  nat 

t)e  insignificant. 

mly  ports  in  this  district  having  direct  steamship  communication 

e  United  States  are  those  of  Yarmouth,  Annapolis,  and  Digby. 

bove  stated,  there  is  no  official  record  at  either  of  these  places  of 

ending  settlers  from  the  countries  in  question. 

Dominion  immigration  agent  for  Nova  Scotia  resides  at  Hsdifax. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

d  are  various,  embracing  farmers,  farm  hands  and  general  labor- 
chanics,  clerks,  traders,  and  domestic  servants.  The  greater  num- 
lettlers  become  farm  hands  and  general  laborers. 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED  BT  GOVERNMENT. 

ler  the  provincial  nor  federal  Governments  offer  any  induce- 
o  intending  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  way  of  land  bounties 
iption  from  taxation.  An  assisted  passage  to  the  Oanadian  port 
ing  is  given  by  the  federal  Government,  and  in  cases  of  extreme 
ce  a  free  passage  from  the  port  of  first  arrival  to  the  final  desti- 
of  the  immigrant. 

STABILITY  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

led  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  these  who  have  settled 
portion  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  are  a/ftlf-reiiant  and  self* 
ing,  making  good  citizens,  with  occasional  cases  here  and  there 
ess  and  ill-advised  expenditure,  resulting  disastrously. 
i  have  been  a  few  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  who  have  settled 
iS ;  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  succeeded,  the  greater  por- 
them  returning  home,  or  in  some  few  instances  going  to  the 
States. 

W.  HENRY  ROBERTSON, 

Commercial  AgmL 
ED  States  Commercial  Agency, 
Yarmouth^  Nova  Scotia,  November  13, 1886. 


WINNIPEG. 


[From  report  of  the  minigter  of  agricaltnre,  1885.] 
U€B   of  immigranU  accommodated  at  the  Winnipeg  agency  during  ik€  pear  1886. 


KattonaUtiet. 


If  amber. 
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152 

182 

17 
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Kfttiouaitic 


Knmber. 


Italians 

AoBtrianf 

Mennonitee 

Pollah 

Switzers 

Bohemians 

Roumanians  .............•*.......... 

Canadians 

United  States 

Total 


7 
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12 
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BRANDON. 

[From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  ftgricultore,  1886.] 
Average  rate  ofvoagee  in  ike  district  of  the  Brandon  agency  in  1885. 


Occnpation. 


>borers: 

week,  without  board . . . . 

week  and  board 

form    servante,  with 

,  per  month 

,  per  day,  without  board . 
yere,  per  day,  without 


tera,  per  day,  witiiont 


per  day,  without  board . . 
nights,  per  day,  without 


Wages. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

$8  00  to  $12  00 
4  00     800 

8  00 
8  00 

15  00 
400  • 

800 

400 

2  00 
2  00 

8  00 
3  00  • 

200 

8  00 

Occupation. 


Gardeners: 

With  board 

Without  board 

Female  cooks,  per  month 

Laundresses,  per  month 

Female  domestics,  per  month . . 
G^eneral  laborers,  per  di^,  with 

oas  board 

MiU  hands 

Znidne^rivers 

Saddlers 

Bootmakers 

Tailors 


Wagea. 


$1  00  to 

1  60 
16  CO 
18  00 

800 


1 
1 
8 
I 
1 
1 


60 
60 
60 
60 
50 


12  00 
260 
80  00 
18  00 
16  00 

160 
2  60 
8  60 
2  60 
2  60 
2  60 


'  pricee  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  and  clothing  required  bg  ike  working  claeees 


Articles. 


Prices. 


per  100  lbs.. 

per  lb.. 

..do.... 

do.... 

do — 

do. . . . 

arleT do — ' 

do    .  I 

i per  gall..' 

pples per  lb.. I 

do — I 

ts do 1 

do  ..., 

per  5>gaL  keg. . 

per  lb.. 

do... 

....do.... 

per  bbl.. 

per  lb.. 

per  doz . . 

per  20  loaves.. 

perqt.. 

^8 per  60  lbs.. 

od .per  cord.. 

per  2,000  lbs.,  soft.. 

per  2,000  lbs.,  hard.. 

suits  (men's) 


$1  50 
10 

10 
25 

7 


35 
8 
5 

10 


9 

7 


to 


35 


15 


5 
35 
00 

50 
50 


12  50 

12 

15 

12 

50 

10 

7 

7 

40 

10 

)0 

10 

15 

2  50 

15 

50 

10 

2  50 

25 

25 

1  00 

7 

40 

550 

8  50 

11  50 

25  00 


Black  worsted  suits  (men's) .... 
Tweed  suits: 

Youths' 

Boys' 

Children's 

Twee<l  coats  (men's) 

Worsted  coats  (men's) 

Tweed  coats  (boys') 

Tweed  pants  (men's) 

Worsted  pants  (men's) 

Moleskin  psnts  (men's) 

Tweed  coats  (boys') 

Pants(boys')  ...* 

Men's  woollen  shirts 

Men's  cotton  shirts 

Men's  undershirts  and  drawera, 

per  suit 

Shoes : 

Men's 

Women's 

Boots: 

Men's 

Women's 

Bubbers: 

Men's 

Women's 


Priees. 


$18  00  to  $80  00 


850 
660 
8  60 


4 
9 


50 
00 
8  50 
8  00 
4  00 
8  00 


1 
1 
1 


75 
75 
00 
75 

90 

25 

15 


860 
2  26 

76 
76 


15  00 

13  00 

9  00 

10  00 

15  00 

8  00 

6  50 

8  00 


50 
50 
00 
00 
50 


4  50 

1  75 

2  25 

6  00 
500 

1  25 
100 
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Staiement  of  the  munioipaUt]f  of  Ehineland.   (Mennimite. ) 


Wud. 

Coltlvated 
land. 

Total 
land. 

Boftl 
property. 

Penoiud 
property. 

Total 
property. 

Statato 
Ubor 
days. 

».l 

a.  2 

4,514 
6,404 
6,848 
2.816 
8,454 
727 

22,040 

29,840 

80.720. 

20,480 

23,640 

13,600 

098,4.'i0 
144,925 
142,960 

87,766 
102,560 

46,035 

96,892 

12,245 

11,827 

2,440 

3,627 

86 

$104, 842 

157, 170 

154,787 

90,205 

106,177 

46,070 

4.605 

262 
873 

0.8 

870 

o.  4  ..^ 

239 

'©.  5 

259 

Owf 

112 

114 

^»Ul 

24.768 
21,826 

140,820 
108,940 

622,685 

86,566 

663,856 

L729 

[naieipiaity  of  DonslM.... 

Onad  total 

46.689 

244,260 

622,685 

86.566 

668,856 

1.729 

Popvlation. 

1 

6 

^ 

1 

WMd. 

ICiloo. 

FemftlM. 

i 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

m 

100 
158 
146 
88 
90 
24 
98 

208 

825 
807 
128 
165 
44 
139 

101 
156 
160 
88 
90 
24 
93 

166 
291 
261 
128 
182 
16 
89 

669 
925 
868 
427 

477 
108 
414 

61 
48 
88 
96 
77 
60 
79 

654 

744 
809 
361 
428 
69 
289 

66 

U8 
46 
44 

29 

2 

20 

823 
608 

692 
266 

411 

63 

210 

320 

Bu  a 

461 

II.S 

414 

ft.4 

176 

K  5 

207 

i,  • 

24 

121 

Total 

pntdpolItT  of  Poaf  1m  , 

606 

1,806 
1,856 

702 

1,072 
1,254 

8,778 
2.610 

491 
620 

8,249 
1,058 

824 

V75 

2,668 
1,620 

1,723 
L174 

Onad  total 

6QB 

2.662 

702 

2.326 

6,383 

1,1U 

4.807 

899 

4.178 

2,897 

IMMIGRATION. 


[From  report  of  the  minlatar  of  agriooltore,  1886.] 

0f  immigrant  p(u$etiger»  and  immigrant  settUrif  who  have  entered  ike  Domiiiton, 

from  1877  to  1885,  inclusive. 


Direetkm. 


'm  tlie  Si.  Lawrence  . . 
ASaapeiiaion  Bridge, 
ta  iBland  porta. 


avttiiBe  proTince  porta 
IM«),  ineladiiig  Port- 
Uwl  (1,14^  Boeton  (896), 
weA  Vew  York  (995)  di- 


itialiColiiiDbia. 


1877. 


187&   1870.   1880.   1881 


7,748'  10,295 
13,040  15,814 


2,749^   2.488 


__         ai  evatom-lioiioee 
wftfi  aoCtlera*  gooda.... 


Total. 


17,251 
80,071 


24,997!    80,288 


47,296 


3,955      3,309 


61,823 


3,836 
5,715 


23,582     28,597 
11,753'    11,435 


51,277|    75,602  101,612 
9,775!    10,248     16,404 


35.285 


40,032  61,052  85,050'  117,016 


1882. 


44,850 
90,308 


18,426 
13.927 


162,596 
30,554 


1883. 


1884. 


14,721 
9,000 


171,911 
34,987 


12,130 
9,000 


193, 150;  206, 898 


131,406 
35.191 


166.596 


1885. 


45, 966  31, 529  17. 033 
66.170  63,119  27,511 
36^045  15,627  *10,533 


9.093 
8,0*i3 


72,795 
32,301 


105,096 


•  J%  Bay  be  ezplained  that  this  itom  of  10,533  is  composed  as  follows  :  From  United  Statea  by  Saint 
■L  MlBaaapoUa  and  Manitoba  BaUway,  7,245 ;  American  arr  ivals  at  varioos  agencies,  1,343 ;  arrlTala 
~    Mootib  5i9:  Port  Arthar,  1.415. 


EHIGBATIOH   AKD   DOnOBATIOH. 


UQMbM 

SoaHWIiiBBrtdn 

HilUki.  Hon  sSotU 

St.  Jtdid,  Heir  Bnuawtek 

p<inijuid,K«  

UoBITMl  rls  B«toB  ud  Vim  York.. 

Humte  »ut  ironhwMt,  (sitlen  w- 
MriDg  ■!  poTU  Mhsr  Uutn  IboM 
•ka*a  •BiBarsUd,  aad  «lli«r  this 
UiOMfron  lh«oU  firarlDOM.  rli.  Km- 
nwm  (3. mi.  Omna  {4,0M|  t]»  Fort 
Artbar  (l.llS)- 

BriUth  Columbia 


fttm  rniUiSI 


At  Alaoma... 
Coatlnwk 


Kortli  er  Lake^pcrlor.-. 


BcpOTMd  wlih  HIURn'  good!  by  SI 
ToUlMltlen 


.|    9.m  I  lO.MI 
-I  U.IItt  I  H.Mt 


aw  '■ 

IlTW 
I.  Ml 


9 


.-I  n» ■  — 


Kw  I  H.'Mi  ;  HlOT    •■,■■    «■ 

1&,«M  [  ASM  ;  KMT     U,!*!      a» 

«rNi  iiii.tM  'in.a«  mot    n» 


■Tbe  total  nnmbfr  or  periDuwlioirsnt  into  UultolM  aad  tb«  Vonhwait  li  in»wMtLMlM<r 

taln«<1ur<ilLo«:  Knperlvd  at  EmrrudD,  «,III«:  Uietna.  «.1M:  Port  Anhar.  S.HI,  Tka  mM«^BB 
wen  u  rollawc  From  Enrops,  S.S'JI^  from  Canada.  II.4U;  fnrai  UbIImI  Rwtn.  ■.««.  OTlte*^ 
nnmlnr,  3],ftt8.  <lnLutttbo«<  n-poried  lo  ha>B(OD.' out  via  EnanaB  ud  UrMu,  l«.1i^  ^AteM<  ' 
artllpia  In  Manitoba  and  Uie  NoitbvMt,  T.iM.  Wa  maT  Hfalv  add  to  tbB  ater*.  IM,  m«5m» 
MnaatbglhiDller,  wHiarOralaa.  " 

Th<>  niiinb«n  of  immigrBnts  reported  u  diatribahMl  by  the  rariooa  Bgwau  ^  b 
roiiDil  ioexcMsof  thoMaboTU  given,  bnt  thii  fftct  mri«M.Min  prfTinni  jMwTfa 
movrmenta  of  Immlgranta  bvtweeD  tbeaUtioiu.aome  of  tbeoi  beioK  ibna  McMMfllr 
t*ico  reporteil,  »Ubough  DotcoiinlMl  in  auiuuiliiK  ap  the  jMv'aopM>tioaa.  Tfealr 
nr^a  a)Kit-e  are  tbosegiven  tij  the  agunta  at  the  poiota  ftt  whiob  the  IntDisraMtaaaW  i 
the  DomloioD. 

There  «  m  a  decKMe  tbia  year  i  u  arri  vala  at  On  ebeo  Af  14,4» ;  tbM«  wm  ^m  a  if 
oreue ftt the  Suspenaion  BridKeor:i5,'.a9;  bnt  tDere  baabcwD*  rmetml  MliurfB 
eniigratiou  from  Great  Britain  aod  Europe  to  all  other  eonutrln  u  wall  m  toCaMlk. 
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Iwtmigramt  ptUMngert  tJuv>tg\  Canada  to  tie  Uniltd  Siala,  and  ittlltrt  in  CaiuUla,  frowt 
1SS6  to  18&,  iaelmiw,  i»<i*dmg  and  eseludimg  the  arrivaU  r<p«rl«i  of  Ikt  otutom-Konte*^ 
mth  mttritt  oftettUr^  gooda,  vUck  ara  reports  elMtwktrt. 


1 

Scltlen  la  Cm- 

T-,. 

^i 

Settlcn  Id  Cu- 

UmltUug'  InoliKl- 
oanoni9.'cii(taiBi. 

fl 

Omlttlsi 

InciDd- 

11. 7M 

Pf'JS, 
ia.eae 

IS,  0.10 

' 

1^ 

m 
II 

si 

11,761    

1K7 

5« 

«,OT»|"»,MO' 

is.m\  3».sn 

ID,  us      27,  WI 

MIS 

78, 1». 

■  Prior  to  (hi*  di 


:    1878.    t    IKTS. 


,    1881.       1882.    [ 


J^|, 


as*-::;;:-;;::;:::::::;:;: 

'■1 

823 

i:448 

'S 

<.: 

i:87i 
■   IT 

ft  279 
1,S7S 

Jew 
"i.iij 

^iso 

'"  323 

'5!!! 

^.::::;:::::::;::::.:::::;::: 

1.489 

« 

10.  MS 

17,251 

U,Mr7 

80,288 

M.gM 

.i«. 

"sT^ 

17,03l> 

J^adet  and  oeenpaliont  0/  the  itaerage  adatit  landed  al  llie  port  of  Qarbec,  Itf7H  to  1865. 


li>T8.       1878.       ISaa.       1881. 


Clerks  Md  trwlen 
ProAwtaul  man 

Tool   


13,  TOT  I 
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EMIGRATION   AND   IMMIGRATION. 


immiaranU,  ekiefiy  okUdren,  brought  to  Ckmada  umder  ik$  mupicm  of  ekmrUM^ 

amd  individiuiU  dturimg  tkeJoBt^  yMft. 


Under  anspicM  of— 


Xarl  of  ShaftMlmry 

MIm  BUboroaxb 

JliiM  Macpbonon 

Mr.  Ifiddiemore 

MiMKye 

£Mt  London  Family  Emigration  Fund  of  Hon.  Mra.  Hobart. 

•Children's  Home,  London 

Rot.  M.  Nngent,  LiTerpool '. 

Industrial  School,  Llrerpool 

Sooth  Dublin  Union 

Kev.  Mr.  SteTenton 

Catholio  ProtectiTO  Society,  Lirerpool 

Mrs.  Birt 

Mr.  Qoarrier,  Olaeieow 

SeT.  Mr.  Stephenson.  Cbildren's  Home,  HamiltOB 

Old  Castle  Union 

Cardinal  Manninjc,  Dublin 

Carrick  Shannon  Union 

Boys*  Agricultural  School,  London 

Frleuds'Mission.  Dublin 

Prot4>stant  Orphans  Societiea,  Dublin 

Mr.  Mensdith,  London 

Boys'  Farm  School,  Birmingham 

Her.  Mr  Wood.  London 

Mrs.  Cadle.  of  Kent 

Lord  ▲.  Douglas 

Traleu  Convent 

Dr.  Bamardo,  London 

Mohill  Union,  Leitrim 

Prescott  Board  Ouardlans,  LiTerpod 

B4»ys'  Refuge.  London 

Bovs*  Home,  South wark,  London 

4:olonixationFund, Mr.  J.  F.Boyd,  London 

Kedhill  Reformatory 

Feltbam  Reformatorr 

Mr  WhitewUl,  Bristol 

Waifs  and  Strays  Association,  London 

D.  Shea,  Birkdale 


U8L 


97 

W 

•I 

117 


70 


74 

in 


17 
44 


70 


8 


19 


Total 


44 


41 


71 


1» 
197 
19^ 


111 
149 


1 
11 
19 

49 
U 
99 
19 


171 


>•• 


727 


1.048       1,119 


M 
T 
I 


19U 


The  iiQuiigraDts  by  noa  arrired  only  by  st earners,  nailing  veeaeU  being  no  Umc* 
nsod  for  immif^rant  traimport.  Tht^  averago  time  of  the  Allan  mail  mtf>mmft%  ttam 
Liverpool  waH  10^  dayn,  and  from  Londonderry,  9^  days;  that  of  the  Dominion  List 
from  Liveri>(N>I,  11^,  and  from  HrlfuHt,  10^  davH;  that  of  the  Tt^niper leys,  fmmLM 
«]on  to  Quel>ec,  ir>  days;  Hoaver  Lino  from  Liver|>ool,  11|  days;  Bristol  LuMfroa 
BriHtol,  l'2idayH. 

The  immigration  of  lyfr^'y,  althon^^h  marked  by  diminnti<m  of  nnnibem  mm  onaip«i«d 
with  previouM  yeant,  wan  Htill  relatively  largo.  Tiie  immigrants  who  c«mc  w«*rv  of  • 
good  cla88.  Those  who  sought  for  land  or  improved  farms  fonmi  thi*m.  and  all  thoi» 
\s'li(»  Ciimo  to  seek  for  work  won*  employed,  the  d«'m:ind  for  farm  Labt-iivrM  and  ti-asir 
4lomestic  siTvants  not  haviui;  been  satisfied.  The  bnvikin;;  t»uc  of  diACurlianrM!! 
the  NorthweHt,  of  wliich  the  most  ex:igiriTat«Hland  s«*naational  reports  were  pablwh^d. 
lM)th  in  tlie  (Jniteil  Kin<;dom  and  on  tne  Continent,  had  a  very  H«»rioiiM  effect  m  tua* 
dering  the  immigration  movement.  And  tiiis  wai partienlarly  the  ea^^  as  th'-se  dv- 
turbanceH  took  pIa<M*  jnHt  at  the  time  tiu'  booking  season  for  immigrants  Wjtaaboaiie 
lN\irin,  and  lasted  dnring  the  whole  of  tho  ac-tive  or  spring  season.  The*  efft«i  ihw 
pnxlnccHl  wa.s  disa^trouM  to  th«)  immigration  interests  of  Canada,  a^  a  wbol«*.  and  n 
not  by  any  means  continetl  to  those  of  the  Northwest.  A  further  eau««uf  hind^raact 
to  immigration  to  Canada  arose  (mm  a  war  of  rates  in  thi*  United  8tat*-s  traa'«|iofftt' 
tion  interests,  making  dnring  the  gn*ater  part  of  the  si*ason  a  much  cheaper  lam^ 
grant  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  than  it  was  fiossibbMo  obtain  l*y  the  Canad*.aK 
rontes.  Tlie  genenil  pri'vailing  inaetivity  of  Industries  and  eoninierc'e  on  boib  ^4m 
of  the  Atlantic,  also  exercised  a  depreasing  intinenceou  the  ai-tivity  of  th*-  ioaifT» 
tion  to  this  continent.  The  position  of  Caiia-la,  however,  was  well  maintaioni  ii 
comparison  with  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  is  provi*<l  by  the  large  nnmberof  A 
migrants  coining  to  Canada  fnmi  the  Uniteil  States,  as  evidenced  by  entriceof  «i* 
tiers*  gcMxls  at  the  enstoin-honses.  The  re]N)rt  of  the  high  commisaioner  and 
of  the  agents  acting  under  his  diriH^tions,  i>ublishe<l  in  the  append  ioea  herewith, 
a  clear  view  of  what  may  be  called  the  European  emigration  marketa, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  draws  its  annual  supplies. 
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It  is  proper  to  report  formally  that  the  services  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  high 
commissioDer  for  C^acla,Jii  London,  have  been  most  valnable  in  directing  and  gnid- 
ing  the  immi^^tion  operations  relating  to  Canada  during  the  past  year.  I  also 
concur  with  him  in  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  his  able  staff  of 
jMsistants,  the  Dominion  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  later  correspondence  leads  me  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  im- 
migration to  Canada  during  the  year  1886.  The  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  the  early  summer  of  1886  cannot  fail  to  be  an  im- 
portant stimulus  in  attracting  immigration  to  the  vast  fertile  areas  of  the  Canadian 
jNorthwest  and  to  the  great  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  province 
of  the  Dominion,  British  Columbia. 

Although  the  immigration  to  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  was  not  nearly 
JM  large  as  -it  was  confidently  believed  it  would  be,  before  the  disturbing  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred  came  into  operation,  it  was  marked  by  a  hopeful  feature,  viz, 
the  commencement  of  colonies  of  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Icelanders,  and  Hunga- 
limns  on  nominal-  reserves,  which,  although  not  exclusive  of  any  other  entries,  have 
yet  been  found  sufBcient  to  furnish  centers  for  infant  colonies  of  the  nationalities  re- 
Ibrred  to,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  greatly  strengthened  during 
the  coming  season,  the  {topulation  of  mixed  European  races  being  thus  promoted. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  came  to  Canada  under  the  assisted  or  cheapened 
pAttsage  arrangement  was  very  small  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  immigrants, 
And  was  confined  to  the  classes  of  female  domestic  servants,  agricultural  laborers,  and 
Ikmiliee  of  agricultural  laborers.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  explain  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  this  kind  of  passage  that  the  immigrant  pays  the  whole  of  it  himself  at 
the  rate  advertised,  the  arrangement  being  that  under  an  agreement  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  steamship  companies  a  cheaper  ticket  is  furnished,  and  this  ticket 

•  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  formalitv  of  a  specified  declaration  of  the  immigrant 
himself  as  to  his  calling  and  where  he  has  worked,  supported  by  a  certificate  of  a 
nuMpstrate  or  minister  of  religion. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  this  cheapened  ticket  during 
the  calendar  year  was  6,694  adults  and  1,125  children,  making  iu  all  7,819  out  of  a 
total  immigration  of  79,169,  and  the  net  cost  (out  of  a  total  of  $310,271.67  for  immi- 
gration) alter  ueduoting  commissions,  which  are  included  in  the  item  as  it  appears  in 
the  accounts,  was  $24,398.89 ;  the  charge  including  commissions  being  $:36, 748.33 ;  the 
commissions  really  representing  salaries  of  agents  who  worked  for  the  department  in 
distributing  publications  and  circulars,  and  otherwise  advertising  the  attractions 
offered  by  Canada  as  a  field  for  settlement. 

This  cheapened  passage  has  been  found  particularly  useful  in  the  cases  of  families 
of  agricultural  lalx>rers,  whose  services  are  in  such  decided  demand,  and  whose  earn- 
ings in  the  mother  conntrv  would  not^  otherwise,  at  all  allow  them  to  emigrate. 
This  passage  has  also  been  /ound  useful  in  affording  a  differential  rate  to  Canada,  as 
eompared  with  New  York,  the  attractions  of  which,  as  a  route  and  field  for  emigrants, 
have  been  so  much  advertised. 

Cheapened  or  assisted  passages  were  granted  during  the  year  to  agricultural  iabor- 
«%  fismilies  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  female  domestic  servants  only,  at  rates  va- 
jying  from  £2  10«.  to  £3.  There  is,  however,  a  prospect  that  the  rates  will  be  some- 
what increased  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Stafford,  the  agent  at  Quebec,  gives  the  total  arrivals  for  1885  at  that  port  as 
XlfOSOf  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  14,499  souls.  The  usual  detailed 
atotoments  of  nationalities,  destination,  and  occupation  will  be  found  in  his  report. 
The  immigrants  of  the  season  were  of  the  usual  classes,  and  all  landed  in  a  healthy 
-condition.  Those  destined  for  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  were  of  a  superior  class, 
and  generally  possessed  of  means.  He  further  reports  many  familieH  going  to  join 
fkiends  who  haid  come  out  and  settled  ln»t  season.  There  was  a  large  demand  for 
~inn  hands  and  female  domestic  servants  from  all  quarters. 

lir.  Daley,  the  agent  at  Montreal,  gives  a  number  of  statements  in  his  report  de- 

Kiptive  of  the  immig^-ants  who  arrived  there  \ia  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
those  entering  his  agency  via  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  states  that  3,230  reached  Mon- 
treal from  United  States  sea-ports  direct,  viz,  Portland,  Boston,  and  New  York,  with 

•  capita]  amounting  to  $327,800. 

Ifr.  Wills,  the  agent  at  Ottawa,  reports  1.297  immigrants  arriving  at  his  agency, 
with  A  capital  amounting  to  $33,b00.  Mr.  Wills  speaks  highly  of  the  Germans  and 
Sirendlnavians  who  arrived  during  the  year. 

lir.  Hacpherson,  the  agent  at  Kingston,  reports  1,297  immigrants  arriving  there. 
Thej  were  of  a  superior  class,  and  the  amount  of  capital  brought  in  by  them  was 
946,063.    The  demand  for  farm  laborers  and  female  servants  was  far  in  excess  of  the 

itf.  Donaldson,  the  agent  at  Toronto,  reports  the  total  arrivals  at  his  agency  as 
BpOi,  of  whom  1,313  proceeded  to  Manitoba!,  and  1,825  passed  through  to  the  Western 
Sbatea.    The  class  of  arrivals  was  superior  to  those  of  former  years,  most  of  them 
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having  means  to  pay  their  way  to  their  destinations.    The  amoant  of  capital  witb 
effects  bronght  in  by  them  was  $215,100. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  the  agent  at  Hamilton,  gives  verv  exhaustive  tables,  showing  tU 
details  connected  with  his  agency,  and  souao  valnabie  information  is  also  famiued 
by  him  respecting  the  agrlcnltural  and  mannfacturing  indnstrie^  of  the  Haaiilton 
district.  He  reports  considerable  decrease  in  immigrants  pasting  tbrongh  his  a^aej 
to  the  Western  States.  The  amount  of  capital  brought  into  his  district  by  inuii- 
grants  during  the  year  was  $510,445. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Smith,  the  agent  at  London,  reports  the  total  arrivals  there  daring  the 
year  as  1,150,  and  states  that  the  demand  for  a;$ricuUural  I  ibsrtfrs  was  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply.  The  class  of  immigrants  that  arrived  wa4  very  gowl,  and  the 
capita]  brought  in  by  them,  as  far  as  he  cau  ascertain,  was  $55,145. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  agent  at  Halifax,  reports  the  total  immigration  at  his  agency  for  the 
year  as  4,427.  A  large  number  8ettle<l  in  Nova  Scotia,  either  parchasluK  or  reoting 
partly  cleared  farms.  Ho  reports  the  occurrence  of  sickness  during  the  year,  Mt 
nothing  of  a  serious  or  contagions  nature.  The  amount  of  capital  brought  by  inuii- 
grants  lauding  at  Halifax  was  82d:{,b9i. 

Mr.  Gardner,  the  agent  at  St.  Johu,  reports  :123  immii;rants  at  bis  agency,  who 
brought,  in  cash  and  effects,  $8,630. 

Mr.  Tdtu,  the  ageutat  E-nersoa,  giyes  tables  s!iowin<4  the  arrivals,  both  at  E  nen>a 
and  Gretna,  daring  the  year  as 8.298  at  the  former,  a  id  1,921  at  the  latter.  He  tlio 
enumerates  those  who  left  the  province,  this  emigration  l>eing  attributable  to  the 
completion  of  the  Cauadian  Pacitic  Railway.  He  reports  the  settlements  in  hi»<lif- 
trict  as  prosperous,  referring  specially  to  the  Mennonites,  and  he  gives  some  interestiBf 
statistics  respecting  the  wheat  trade  of  Manitoba. 

Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Grahame,  the  agent  at  Winnipeg,  gives  a  number  of  tables  rmpectio; 
the  work  of  his  agency  during  the  past  year,  and  refers  to  the  various  colonies  that 
have  been  started  in  his  district  during  that  period,  special  attention  beini;  called  t<v 
the  Hungarian  element,  the  pioneers  of  which  were  located  under  Count  d'Etier- 
hazy's  auspices. 

Mr.  MoGovcm,  the  agent  at  Port  Arthur,  reports  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  it  hi» 
station  «it  rofi^e  for  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  This  diminution  be  attributes  t» 
the  exaggerated  reports  circulated  amongst  European  immigrants  of  the  tronblrviii 
the  Northwest.  He  reports  a  fair  demand  for  lal>or  at  his  agency,  the  mining  inda»rrr 
in  the  adjoining  locality  employing  a  large  number  of  hands.  He  n*portto  a  uouct- 
able  improvement  each  year  in  the  class  of  immigrautH  going  to  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  the  agent  al  Qu'AppelU*,  reports  lti9  immigrants  paHsing  tbrniurh 
his  hamls,  and  attributes  the  falling  off  to  the  troubles  in  the  Nortliwest,  »lr't»Tr:nz 
many  from  coming  in.     He  reports  a  thriving  8ottU*meut  estahlishe«l  at  lial^roj.j  •*;  :: 
ing  the  past  year,  the  settlers  being  well  HatiMtied  with  the  ronntry  au<l  their  fntor- 
prospects.     He  draws  attention  to  the  advisability  of  mixed  farming. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  the  agent  at  Brandon,  reports  -i  smaller  nniulM>r  of  :irr-.vt;« 
there  than  in  former  years,  attributable  to  the  reports  of  the  Indians  autl  half-brff  i 
rising  in  the  Northwest  at  the  season  when  immigrants  were  preparing  tt»  leave  ibe 
old  world.  Ho  reports  Lady  Cathcart's  colony  as  nourishing,  and  the  settler*  p'^ 
fectly  content.  They  have  adopted  the  plan  of  mixed  farming.  Mr.  Bennett  refrr» 
to  the  large  amount  of  wheat  brought  into  Brandon,  the  average  price  of  which  le 
puts  at  5:^  cents.  Another  fact  referred  to  by  him  is  the  successful  wintering,  iu  the 
open  air,  of  horses  and  cattle.  lie  states  the  demand  for  farm  lalxtrers  a>  Wiuz 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Mr.  Jolin  .Fessop,  agent  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  reports  the  increas<»  to  that  provint*, 
during  the  year,  as  10,(MH>,  and  the  value  of  effects  brought  in  he  places  at  ^iW.lll. 
He  reports  on  the  agricnlMiral  progress  of  the  province  an<l  the  labor  supply. 

Mr  l^alim ',  the  anient  for  Canadian  repatriation  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  re|>ort«  rb-* 
the  troubles  in  the  Northwest  last  spring  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  plan  that  If 
had  made  for  a  lar^e  repatriation,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  summer  pos- 
sible lor  him  to  resume  his  labors.  However,  he  succeded  in  coloniztn;;  ;Jti«>  srttlrrk. 
]»riiicipally  heads  of  families,  a  number  of  whom  were  possessed  of  the  uecesssTT 
(lualitications. 

Mr.  Ibbottsoii,  agent  at  Sherbrooke,  reports  the  class  of  immigrants  arriving  tbff^ 
as  very  good,  and  having  with  them  snfiicient  means  to  purelias<*  a  iiunib^-r  of  fannft. 

Mr.  Dyson,  who  is  employed  to  look  afcer  immigrants  arriving  at  Kichmond.  l^nrbro. 
reports  art«*uding  to  .')!,  all  of  whom  w<'re  desirable  subjects  for  settlement,  and  bOWt 
of  whom  purchased  farms  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Dewart,  reporting  from  the  northern  part  of  New  York  St.ite,  represents  tbst 
the  scarr'itv  of  work  during  the  past  season  in  ni'ist  lines  of  trade  pri»vt»nied  fani- 
diaiis  from  Hocking  thither,  and  that  United  States  mechanics,  whose  familietie- 
sided  iu  that  country,  came  over  to  work  in  Canada  all  summer.  He  prouoancefl  tb» 
emigration  from  Canada  practically  at  an  en<l. 
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Mr.  A.  S.  Geraldi  who  looks  after  immigrants  arriviDg  at  Prescott,  reports  560  as 
oassinff  through  his  hands :  367  of  them  were  en  rcute  for  Manitoba,  the  remainder 
^ing  distribated  by  him  in  the  neighboring  connties.  The  majority  of  these  were 
United  States  citizens  and  European  immigrants  who  had  landed  in  New  York,  and 
^radnally  worked  their  way  to  the  frontier,  with  a  yiew  of  again  reaching  British 
possessions. 

Mr.  John  Snmner,  who  travels  with  immigrants  from  the  place  of  their  debarka- 
tion, reports  the  immigrants  as  of  a  snperior  class,  and  that  the  discouragement  of 
mechanics  and  clerks  from  coming  to  Canada  has  tended  to  keep  immigration  in  a 
more  healthy  state.    He  reports  railway  facilities  and  refreshments  as  being  good. 

Mr.  Keliam,  Joint  traveling  agent  with  Mr.  Sumner,  reports  the  immigrants  as  of  a 
saperior  class.  He  reports  the  railway  service  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  re- 
DnSshments  as  giving  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Robert  rearce^  of  Bristol,  England,  representing  an  influential  class  of  West 
Sngland  agriculturists,  came  out  last  summer  at  his  own  expense  to  ascertain  b^ 
personal  observation  what  inducements  Canada  affords  to  the  emigrating  class.  He 
Tiaited  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest,  the  two  latter  especially  claim- 
injg  hia  attention.  The  reiK>rt  made  by  him  of  his  observations  contains  a  great  deal 
ofj>ractical  information  suitable  for  the  class  he  represented. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Abel,  correspondent  of  the  German  Press,  also  visited  the  Northwest  for 
the  porpose  of  ascertaining  its  advantages  compared  with  those  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  previously  visited  by  him,  as  a  field  for  (German  settlement.  His  re- 
port is  a  synoDsis  of  a  series  of  letters  sent  by  him  for  publication  in  Germany. 

Ifr.  James  Biggar,  who  visited  Canada  as  a  tenant  tanner  delegate  in  1879,  visited 
it  again  this  year,  stating  as  his  reason  that  during  his  former  visit  he  had  not  been 
able  to  devote  as  much  time  to  Ontario  as  its  importance  required.  An  interesting 
aeeoant  is  given  bv  him  of  his  observations. 

Count  Paul  O.  a'Esterhazy,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  a  Hunga- 
rian colony  in  the  Northwest,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  movements,  and  the 
letiona  of  Mr.  Zboray,  acting  under  him,  in  forming  this  colon  v,  and  the  latter  states 
fchat  next  season  the  movement  of  Hungarian  immigration  will  be  of  much  larger  pro- 
Bortions,  as  the  date  of  its  inception  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  prevented  many 
Snngarians  from  following  the  pioneers  of  the  movement. 
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all  Immigracion  propagandlam 
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EEPOBT  ON  HUNOAEIAN  COLONIZATION. 

(Coniit  Ful  a  d'E*t«Ttiuj.) 

Ottawa,  Ontabid,  Jnne  S&,  188!>. 
:  I  bATe  tbe  hoDor  to  report  the  followiag  rcBollH  of  my  visit  to  tho  Northwest 
:oriea  in  tbe  intprest  of  Hnnf^ariaii  coloDization.     I  bnve  beea  strongly  pre- 
1  njwn   by  the  hnnnrsblea  tlie   lipdCeDnnt-gnvernor  of  Manitoba  and  of  the 

west  Terr  L  tor  iua  ttt  Regiua,  aaU  also  by  tbe  authorities  of  the  landnfflces  of  the 
liaii  P^uitic  anU  MaiiKoba  and  Nonhwestfm  KailnayH,  Wiuuipe^,  lo  coaimence 
ttlement  by  locatiii;;  tbu  first  colonista  not  too  far  to  tbe  nest,  but  nit  bin  easier 

of  the  two  niilroadH  and  of  tbe  markets  of  tbe  capital  of  Manitoba.     Accord- 

Ihe  lands  known  ns  the  Qu'Appello  Valley  weto  sog^'ested  to  iia  ax  being  most 
do  for  that  purpoHu.  Actiug  upon  tbe  counsel  of  these  authorities,  1  buve,  in 
iny  and  wirh  the  aid  of  ray  conntryman,  Mr,  G€ze  St.  do  Dory,  carefully  esam- 
he  anil  and  all  the  uatural  resonrcea  ctlcaing  within  our  observation  dnrin^^onr 
>r  inapection,  which  exteuded  over  seven  days,  of  which  fonr  were  Hpent  in 

ami  devoted  to  tbe  eiaminatiou  of  the  lands  of  the  Qn'Appelte  Valley.  After 
we  have  seen  we  have  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  thctie  lands  are  withoot 
jabt  admirably  suileil  for  the  cslablisbraent  thereon  of  asricnltnral  colonies. 
iD,  therefore,  cotiscientiousty  recommend  this  and  tbe  land  immediately  ailjoin- 

to  the  uortheast  to  our  people  for  the  pnrpose  of  locatinK  Ibere  prosperons 
I  for  their  iauiilies,  by  availing  themselves  immediately  of  the  favorable  terms 


ntbl. 


irGo' 


by  yc 

J  WITHIN  THE  GBAJiT  T 


«  PACIFIC 


land  inspected  is  situated  as  follows:  TownnbipslO  ami  19a  N,,  range  5  west 
)  principal  meridian ;  townsbipn  19  and  Ida  H.,  rnn^e  4  west  second  principal 
IftD  ;  tonnships  Ida  and  19  N.,  ran^e  :t  west  sccoml  principal  meridian  ;  lown- 
19  and  19ii  N.,  raitge  '2  west  second  prineipnl  meridian;  toivntilitps  19,  19a,  and 

ranee  1  west  secoud  principal  meridian  ;  townsbigis  18  and  17  N.,  range  2  west 
I  principal  tueridiaa ;  township  17  N.,  range  1  west  second  i>Tincipal  meridian, 
have  selected  the*)  lands,  and  also  the  foUowiug,  being  within  tbe  grant  to 
anitobaaml  NorthwcNteru  Kailway:  Townships  21  nml:ti,  r.inao  31  west  first 
pal  meridian ;  towusbips  91  ami  -W,  range  ltd  west  fir^t  )iriiieipnT  meridian. 
nsider  these  lamU  well  adapted  for  tbe  settlement  of  a  Hunj;ariun  culouy,  and 
Dth  these  railroa'l  companies  willing  to  excbango  tho  odd-uuiubeivd  sections  in 
ock^  for  Hven-nnmbered  sections  in  tbe  ailjoining  towuships. 
>nld  respectfully  nr^e  upon  the  Govemment  that  prompt  ariion  l)e  tnken  to  give 
to  this  proposed  exchange,  so  tbnt  the  progress  of  tbe  settlement  may  not  be 
ed,  more  especially  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  land  selected  within  the  grant  to  the 
aba  and  Northwestern  Railway,  fur  tbe  reason  hereafter  nieutioned,  that  the 
itllemeut  will  be  on  this  land. 
H.  Ex.  157 39 
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I  have  already,  on  a  pieTions  occasioii,  snbmitted  to  tlie  ntiTtmnwmt  al 
the  advantages  arising  to  the  Unnsarian  settlers  from  their  being  located  tt 
and  thereby  preventing  an  encroaohment  on  their  lands  by  othen;  and  I  oti 
fbrther  request  that  the  school  lands,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  CompaBT's  laaii 
the  selected  blocks,  mav  be  arranged  for  in  some  manner  which  will  aeew  < 
the  colony  as  homestead  lands. 

I  hare  the  honor  also  to  report  that  Mr.  G^se  8t.  de  Dory  is  now  maWnr  o  a 
in  PennsTlvania  of  200  fiunilies  who  have  some  means,  and  who  will  nm 
clens  of  the  coIodv,  viz,  100  on  the  lauds  of  the  Canadian  Pacifie  Railway  aai 
the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Railwav  lands,  as  before  mentioiiod«  aai  i 
proceed  without  delay  to  Winnipeg,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  d«  Dory,  i 
take  up  his  land  and  residence,  with  100  families,  on  the  Manitoba  and  Noitk 
Railway  land«  and  I  will  take  up  my  residence  with  the  other  100  ftwiliw 
lands  or  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway ;  it  being  our  intention  that  tbej  sht 
rive  in  time  to  see  the  country  in  its  best  garb,  and  to  bnild  their  bote  aai 
fdel  and  hay  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  My  reason  Ibr  plaeing  a  balel 
settlers  with  Mr.  de  Dory  on  the  lands  of  the  Manitoba  and  Nortbweatctn  I 


are  as  follows : 

(1)  I  am  satisfied  that  nature  has  provided  a  greater  quantity  of  tiail 
ing  purposes  on  these  lands  and  more  abundance  of  water  than  I  bava 
where. 

(9)  The  railroad  company  has  offered  to  give  immediate  employment  on  tbi 
sion  of  their  road  to  fifty  of  the  settlers,  provided  that  they  wUI  at  once  tabs  i 
homesteads  and  by  proxy  meet  the  settlement  conditions  of  the  OoTemamit. 

(3)  These  lands  will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  more  acceeaible  to  taitaeai 
ties  oy  avoiding  the  steep  approaches  of  tne  i^u'Appelle  Valley. 

Meantime  arrangements  nave  been  made,  pendiuff  the  approval  of  tbeas  i 
bv  the  Government,  to  send  out  a  survey  from  the  laud  office  of  the  Maain 
northwestern  Railway,  to  selfot  a  suitable  site  for  the  villaiEO  and  Imj  eat 
from  Redpath  i)ost-office  to  the  colony,  so  that  no  delay  to  this  importaBf 
should  bar  the  way  to  its  completion. 

I  shall  strongly  urge  on  the  Hungarians  settling  under  my  anspieee  not  te  tal 
land  than  the  160  acres  of  homest^td,  and  that  they  shall  waive  their  claiaM 
preemption ;  and  in  cases  where  they  will  not  accede  to  these  terma,  tliey  ■■ 
their  pre-emptions  outside  of  the  colony ;  it  being  a  question  of  life  witli  rhf 
ment  that  the  people  should  put  all  their  available  means  in  the  deTelopt  at  < 
homesteads,  rather  than  spending  it  on  lauds  which  they  will  not  ntiliae  te  9 
come. 

In  cases  where  lauds  in  the  blockfl  Hpecified  are  open  to  ronci-llation,  1  wo 
quest  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ah  to  the  n*st  of  the  aaei 
lands. 

As  the  season  is  late,  and  as  much  hito  yot  to  \ye  done  in  this  connect  ion,  I 

eamestlv  nrgo  iii>ou  the  Governiiieiit  to  deci^le  u|><>ii  the  matter  herein  sabisi 

the  earliest  pOHsibU*  momrnt,  as  th<«  Niirce.iMfiil  realization  of  this  impcvrtjinl  1 

depends  now  entirely  upon  their  favorable  conHideration  and  pmiupt  approra 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  obe<lient  servant, 

PAUL  O.  D'ESTERR 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  op  Aqriculturi':,  OiUwa. 


FoRDHAM.  N.  Y.,  Oct9her  !«,  1 

81B:  I  am  in  receipt  from  Mr.  Tbcixloro  Zboray,  at  Hazl<*ton,  Pa.,  of  bis  irfi 

the  Hungarian  langnaffe,  which  I  liavo  now  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  ts 

with  a  translation  of  the  same  in  the  Enf^liMh  lanj^uage,  for  the  iiiforaiaiioB  1 

vorable  consideration  of  the  liouorablc  the  minister  of  agricultnrf  of  tbe  Dea 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  most  olu'diont  servant, 

PAUL  O.  D'ESTESHJ 
The  Hon.  Minister  op  Aorici'lture.  Ottaira. 


rTnDAUtinn  fWiin  the  ori^iual  Uaofarlan.] 

Bepori  of  Thetydore  Zhoray,  residimf  at  Hazhton,  Luzerne  Cimmt^,  /*f»«««fr«*t 
iSiaie9f  as  afimt  0/  the  atlont/  of  llHirqariaun  notrHetfliMijoii  laifd$  im  tkt  ll««f « 
went  Territories^  under  the  an^imt^  of  the  Cforrrnmrnt  of  the  Ihtmimi^tm  nft'wm 
an  account  of  hii  labor*  perform* d'frvm  the  )it\th  of  JutfUMt  to  the  ;M  of 


With  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a 
inaugurated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  had  the  effect  of  indociai^ 
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namber  of  HangariaDs,  about  thirty-eight  families  to  proceed  to  the  Northwest 
tories  of  Ca^iada,  and  they  were  uamed  the  pioneers  of  this  emi^rarion.  They 
Elazletou,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  4»f  July,  under  the  leadership  of  G^ze  Dory,  and  on 
arrival  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  were  received  by  the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
oad,  and  located  on  homesteads  situated  about  I'i  miles  from  the  town  of  Miuue- 
;  the  second  detachment  of  Hungarian  emigrapts.  numbering  twelve  faroilies,under 
nidance  of  Ladislans  Zboray,  started  also  from  Hazleton  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 

their  arrival  in  the  Northwest  immediately  joined  the  pioneer  settlers  at  Min- 
sa.  Encouraged  by  the  example  thus  given  by  their  comrades,  and  moved  by  a 
g  desire  to  become,  at  the  earliest  p02»sible  moment,  possessors  of  the  l(iJ  acres 
>vernment  land  granted  free  to  each  settler,  the  Hungarians  of  Pennsylvania, 
[>ut  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  have  promptly  formed 
selves  into  a  third  dutaclimeut,  and,  to  the  number  of  niuety-tive  families,  were 
>d  under  my  personal  leadership.  On  the  !26rh  of  August,  ldd5,  we  took  leave  of 
eton  and  of  the  valleys  **  sabled  all  in  black,"  known  as  the  coal  region,  and  after 
St  tedious  journey  reached  Toronto.  Here  the  gracious  care  of  a  ))arental  Gov- 
ent  was  soon  fidt  by  the  immigrants.  A  spacious  building  afforded  our  people 
er  and  excellent  accommodation.  In  the  evening  a  substantial  supper,  and  the 
morning  a  good  breakfa.st,  helped  to  refresh  worn-out  humanity  and  to  put  each 
Q  the  best  of  s]>irit8.  Onr  d«'tachmeut  wa.s  thereupon  provided  with  free  trans- 
ition by  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railroad,  and  taken  in  their  commodious  cars  to 
1  Sound,  en  route  to  Winnipeg.  The  Immigration  House  in  Owen  Sound  is  owned 
le  Canadian  Pacitic  Railroad,  and  is  managed  by  one  of  their  otlieeis.  Nothing 
I  excel  the  comforts  atlbrded  by  thi:i  establishment  nor  the  kind  attentions  shown 
•  its  manager.  We  were  well  provisioned  until  the!i^Jth  of  August,  the  day  of  our 
krkation  on  board  the  steamer  Arthaba<ica  for  Port  Arthur,  where  we  landed  on 
li*t  of  August.  We  arrived  in  Winnipeg  at  7  o'clock  Tusday  morning,  the  1st  oi 
jniber.  Traversing  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  much  useful  information  may  be 
-led  by  an  observant  traveler.  We.  however,  worn  by  the  ever-recurring  thoughta 
ding  the  future,  felt  more  like  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  giving  ourselves  the 
red  rest.  This  we  enjoyed  in  the  Inmiigration  House  in  Winnipeg,  where  we  had 
re  to  ruminate  on  things  we  have  seen  and  heard. 

the  '.^d  September  thirty-s.-ven  men,  four  women,  and  four  children  left  Winni- 
vith  Mr.  Stewart  McDonnell,  a  contractor  of  t he  Sauth western  Branch  of  the  Ca- 
in Pacific  Railroad.  These  families  are  now  located  at  Manit^xi,  where  thev  are 
oyed  on  the  construction  work  of  the  said  branch  ro^id.  The  men  thought  the 
n  t«K>  late  for  the  commencement  of  agricultural  work,  and  therefore  accepted  the 
oyraent  otfered  by  the  railroad.  The  remainder  of  the  third  detachment,  and 
ich  who  <lesired  it,  were  takeii  in  the  employment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
at  Portage  la  Prairie,  S*^well.  Whitewood,  and  Regina.  Some  of  these  men  were 
en  Imaged  by  the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Minnedo<ja.  This  ar- 
ement  waw  effected  with  the  distinct  un<lerstanOing.  and  ou  the  conditiou  agreed 

all  parties  so  interested,  that  in  the  early  spring  oIl  next  year  each  Hungarian 
grant  shall  be  allotted  a  **  homestead,"  to  settle  thereon  at  once,  either  ou  lands 
In  the  grant  to  the  Manitoba  ami  Northwestern  Railroad  near  the  town  of  Min- 
4a,  or  on  similar  lands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  near  Whitewood,  or  in 
jtvkTt  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley.  With  this  end  in  view  I  was  called  upon  by  our 
le  to  visit  and  examine  the  before-mentioned  railroads,  and  to  render  my  report 
cortlance  with  the  facts.  This  seemed  to  be  the  more  desirable,  because  it  so 
«ned  that  the  firot  detachment  of  Hungarian  immigrants,  under  the  leadership 
6ze  Dory,  had  been  placed  on  lauds  of  the  Manitoba  Railroad  which  were  found 
I  too  thickly  wooded  and  too  broken. 

satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  people  I  called,  7th  September,  on  Mr.  J.  H.  McTav- 
aud  commissioner  Canailian  Pacitic  Railroail,  and  requested  him  to  detail  one  of 
nrveyors  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Qu'Appelie  Valley,  es- 
dly  to  that  part  of  it  which  had  already  had  the  attention  of  Coiint  d^Esterhazy 
V  months  previously.  Mr.  McTavish  very  readily  gave  me  the  valuable  aid  of 
!*.  L.  Peters,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  we  both  set  out,  and  selected  township 
9,  range  2,  sections  4,  5,  33,  and  34,  for  examination  as  to  soil,  timber,  water,  and 
r  conditions  considered  imi)ortaut  to  know  and  to  make  known  to  our  people, 
result  of  my  examination,  briefly  told  in  this  report,  is  this  :  That  I  found  the 
md  other  natural  conditions  of  this  township  about  as  good  and  desirable  as  that 
le  fertile  districts  of  Hungary,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  theso  Inndsaie 
^d  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  our  Hungarian  colonization  scheme.  On  the 
September  I  returned  to  Winnipeg,  where  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Eden,  land  commissioner 
toba  and  Northwestern  Railn>ad,  waited  on  me  at  the  Immigration  House.  He 
1  me  if  I  would  visit  the  Hungarians  settled  near  Minnedosa,  on  lands  of  his  road. 
It  the  same  time  would  examine  the  condition,  <&c.,  of  these  lands  allotted  to  my 
le.  I  felt  pleasecl  to  be  able  to  meet.  Mr.  Eden*8  wishes,  and  left  Winnipeg  on 
7th  September  for  Minnedosa,  w^here,  within  18  miles  of  this  town,  aboat  thirty* 
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eight  Hiiugariau  families  have  taken  pos-iession  «f-  tlieir  hoiuosteailn.  It  i*  an  ioii:- 
pntablo  circamstance  that  extraordinary  »icl  was  rendered  to  thesie  first  •etUer»~oc: 
pioueere — by  the  Manitoba  and  Northwestern  R:iiIroad  Company,  aud  evpeciallr  St 
the  land  cohiuiissiouer  of  that  road.  By  a  combined  geiierona rft'ort  they  liAVr  t>u'» 
lished  a  most  liberal  credit  Hystem,  by  the  operation  of  which  onr  Kettlert  werfpr-'iLj-rj 
put  in  possession  of  the  neoessiiry  farming  cattle,  and  of  all  such  nNpii^^itr-*  wbith  ir- 
are  indisiMMisable  at  the  start  of  a  new  col<my  so  far  removed  from  th**  o-nttr*  ot  li*  :i  • 
zation.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  without  the  aid  thns  ali'onled  the  Hungau-xau  "r't  '- 
mentuear  Minuedosa  couhl  not  have  been  accomplished  i-i  ««»  short  a  time.  Ir  -.L-'/i 
also  be  remembered  thatthese  Hungarian  "pioneers*'  badbnt  very  liiuirvil  m«*a:i*«ix:. 
they  reached  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Eden  succeeded  in  placin*;  $4jhni  at  thr  di^p^Hii 
of  the  settlers  for  the  ]>urpose  of  nuiking  the  provisions  before  relfrred  to.  Ami  >•  i  tU 
laml  selected  for  this  st'ttleinent,  and  the  charaiMer  of  the  miil.  «S^<' .  m*i*uii.*i1  tu  id**  s*.-: 
nearly  as  good  and  desirable  as  that  of  the  Qu'Aitpt^ne  Vallev  cm  i  he  C'auadiaii  IVJr 
Railroad.  This  circumstance  duly  noted  willsutiiAeiitli  warrant  iiu*  tuM-rtb*ibrDeU 
expedition  of  Hungarian  immigrants  on  lands  of  the  Qu*Ap|»ene  Valley,  ItK-ateil  tiitk:£ 
the  grant  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hailroatl.  We  mnst  also  consicler  'th«-  fact  that  i^ 
entire  line  of  transportation,  extending  over  several  thousand  niilesK.  irt«»«uedazHin» 
trolled  by  theCana<liaii  Pacitic  Railroad  Company,  who  may  be  iuclineti  toenfrr«pM& 
favorable  arrangements  also  next  year  for  the  tiansportation  t4>  tlie  Norrbwrfrt  of  otr 
Hungarian  innnigrants;  and  then  thi*  soil  of  their  lands,  ami  the  general  <'onili;iM«f 
the  same,  is  far  bU]»erior  to  others.  There  is  a  lM>ttei*  supply  of  wat«rr.  aD<l  W^  licuk 
and  underwood.  Timber  i-,  of  course,  an  article  of  great  utility  auil  valor  toihe 
farmer,  yet  an  overtimberetl  tract  of  hind  nece-tsitates  the  co.Ht!\  pr<K:i*!»N  of  clt&nsf. 
and  causes  a  slow  advance  of  agricultural  developments.  TheM*  ein-nniMaucniUiH 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  beginner  of  farming  in  the  M*|eetion  c»f  hi^  h»mn4rftd. 

Next  year  the  movement  of  Hungarian  immigration  will  be  «»f  uinch  largtr  pmfH*- 
tions  than  it  had  a  chaiice  to  exhibit  during  the  short  M'asonof  it<«i*xiHtrnfc-iLLft>«a;. 
It  would  S4>em  to  be  oppiutuue.  therefore,  to  suggest  that  a  )»ernianent   biiihlue  ^ 
erected  at  White  wood,  or  at  Hroadview,  f(U' the  receptitmof  the  fainilie^of  llnn|nrA3 
immigrants,  and  for  tln'ir  ^hl*iter,  until  such  time  as  may  1h*  nMiuired  l»y  tb**  mrutt 
biiihl  npsuiiahh'  hoiisf  son  their  respeeiive  h«).uesteads.     I'ntil  the  arrival  of  thmw 
when  our  people  shall  find  a  good  opportunity  to  show  their  sinciTf  lovaitr  i<>  i^ 
Government  of  the  lloiniiiion  of  Canada,  ami  when  they  theuinelve:*  shall  In*  al'X* 
give  proper  expression  to  their  st'utitnents  of  gratitude  for  the  many  famr*  ^.'wl- 
safed  to  them  by  the  sanm  high  authority,  it  is  now  my  duty.  lN>inir  m«'»  comnii«»ifn'^ 
to  convey  to  your  G«»vernmeiit  the  assurances  of  this  fieople  of  their  implicit  h'li- 
dence  in  and  of  their  tleep-frlt  of»Ii<^atioii  to  tln-ir  bein*fart«»rs. 

Thi'  (it)vernnienr  of  tin'  Dominion  of  Canada's  hiiiiible  serv;inT. 

TMKonoKM:  ZKORAV 
I'ttf  aiithoritif  Iltnnmrinn»   '  I'/./iMrii.'i.'.i  ,1  '■•' 

Dateil  Ilazi'lton,  Luzerne  County,  Pa..  1.'.  S.  A.,  Ortobi-r  P.*.  I**.*». 

I  certify  th<»  above-written  letter  to  he  a  correct  traiiilatjon  trmn   fh**  •-.-•-. i  x  li- 
gariaii. 

PAll.  n.  i)i>Ti.i:nv/v 

.I'fti't  for  Hntf  II r mm   '  u.' •/■irii'i  ■ 


KmL-MIAM.  N.   v.,  Jrnt,.!-;   "...     !•• 

Siu:  I  have  aln-ady  had  tin*  Inmor  of --Mlimitlm:::  !•»  r?:i   <  ;.«v.-:  timh'.:,  o:.  •■.  : '- 
Juiu',  Irr"."*,  iiiiini'iliatrly  alt*'!'  my  nimii  iioin  W.- n;;M"^  tonrt:l^\.|.  ,i  rif"''**'- 
vi^il  Tt>  tlie  .\i»nh\v«-»t.  in  joniifiiioii  wiili  .i  si'h«-riii*  fi»r  M'lrn;  n  i.t-i  iiil<tts:/ir  ■ 

This  work  ha^  .siiH-f  thiMi  a'«-iniif«l  ini]Miriaiit    pit»porf  hiti-.      It  ha^   ;-#  ;■  v  ^■■r--*' 
pu-^ln'il  fnrwanl,  and  i^.  iii»\v  slJo^^in^  cfrta!!!  f?ir«»nra;:itr;i  h -«iiIt«. 

I  '\inild  1m-;;  leavi-  ?o  plaei"  hriori'  \om.  fi»r  tin'  iiit'i'iniaf i»»«i  ot  ilif  il-nr—  •  ■•'.'f''^ 
sili'Miii'  iti  it'»  pii'Ni-iit  sliajM*  ;   hiir  >t»ii  will  ^uTiM't  iii«-  tiM-iiiiiiii<>i>i-i'  iii\  '••p'«r.  ::  ■"     * 
ln-iTiiiMijiii.   mmIn    h'lWfM-r  ^i\iiiLj  voii   iln'  nijiliio't  n\   tIm*  f  jI!  '»k«-it  !i,  wi  .        I  s" 
-.eiiTi'd  >onn*  I  ini«*  a^f>  Ti»  thi-  lliniirariaiis  iixidiiii:  ill   tlii"*  •  oniii!  >   ariii  t.- i..  ••  •    '    *• 
still  at  hoMii-. 

With  tli«-  \\i\  that  wa-'  cnurriniisly  allorih-*!  U}  uw  ami  t««  \n\  a*-.:*!.i'iT .  Mr  .:''I* " 
by  \oiii' (iovi'rminnt  and  t  in- ('.mailian  P.m-hI.'  K.iihvay  Ci»iii|i:inv.  ili-  ^  i-  "  '  ■' 
Ni)nli\M'si  ti-riifurit  s  ot"  t  In*  liiprrmrinu.  in  tin-  iMti-M'st  i»f  t  In-  Mii!i;^.i!  i.f  •  ■•"  '  *'•'' 
\vai  maih*  to  in;.  m'Ii"  ami  Mr.  •!«•  1  >iii  y  a  I  IhM"  ivjhU  iiistrinl  !\  i*  i»iif ,  b  ii)-  «■•  -..•  '  .  • 
hail  I  he  advaiita'^'' of  ]M'i-«Mial  ithsirvatiiMr*.  ami  i'Xp»'rii'in«* :  jf  piovfil  i  ^'  .  »•'» 
farfoiy,  eonsiih-riMi;  th*'  nnino-.*-  fur  whn  h  if  \v:i<*  ninh'i  lakiii  .iml  !•■.■  r  -  '•  ■ 
taim'<l:  in  all  olhiT  rfs|nTfs  it  was  a^  infi-it  siini:  a^  it  was  •■ii.jox  aMi-.  I  *  **  •*""* 
iMdin-'MMfnts,  thrretoii'.  ami  «v«'r\  pusxililf  a>s?nam-i*  wli»'ii  I  aildi«-<««t  il  tv\  »"•  :  '  ' 
Ilnni^arians,  in  r»';raril  to  this  e«»joni/ar inn  s,  hrnn-.  I  have  urmd  tin  in.  it  i-  :-'  ■ 
siilered  of  vital  neressity,  to  iii,i!n-<liately  avail  themwdves  •»f  »«•  priipit'i*tiii  «-.   '^^ 
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tanity  as  tlie  one  now  offered  to  them  and  to  accept,  nndaunted  by  lualiciona reports 
and  evil  inflimnceM.  the  favorable  conditioun  uoder  which  honieateads  Id  the  North- 
west of  Cnnada  may  at  ouee  be  acquired  by  them  and  their  families. 

Whsit  I  have  8aid  and  written  to  this  people  about  what  my  exi)erieuce  was  on  the 
occasiofi  of  my  visit  to  ;he  Xorthwest  mfiy  be  here,  in  a  condensed  form,  with  your 
permission,  recited,  as  follows: 

Not  very  far  from  the  renter  of  continental  British  North  America  and  west  of  the 
Red  River  lies  one  of  the  most  ferrilc  and  fortunate  countries  in  the  world.  It  cou- 
Hists  of  immense  plains,  lying  at  different  elevations.  The  soil  of  this  countiy,  though 
various  in  its  character,  is  everywhere  \ery  deep  and  rich  ;  its  prairies  are  composed 
of  alluvial  deposits  from  'M)  to  40  feet  deep,  in  places  so  rich  as  to  bear  good  crops  of 
"wbeat  for  successive  years  without  manure.  Others  of  nearly  equal  value  are  found 
renting  on  red  sandstone,  trap,  serpentine,  limestone,  and  other  sirata  most  favorable 
for  agriculture  ;  its  bottom-lauds  bordering  its  rivers  lind  their  parallels  only  in  the 
Hnngnrian  vallej-s  of  our  own  country. 

In  a  laml  of  such  beauty  and  fertility  husbandry  is  a  n'creation  rather  than  a  toil. 
I  havo  seen  at  the  farmers.'  the  almost  matchless  agricultural  products  of  that  land: 
besides  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  turnips,  ]>otatoes,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  other 
nrudncts,  ail  raiseil  in  abundance,  ir  grows  tobacco,  riv:e,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 
fni its  of  warmer  climes  than  the  British  islands.  I  Avas  informed  by  an  excellent 
antbority  that  the  cause  of  this,  I  may  call  it,  wonderful  productiveness  must  l>e  at- 
tributed to  **the  full  and  steady  heat  of  the  sunmier,  that  matures  with  suq>rising 
Tspidity  the  most  valuable  product ioiis.  while  the  lon«^  period  of  repose  of  tho  Cana- 
dian winter  is  not  only  amply  atoned  for  by  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
The  snmmer,  but  no  doubt  contributes  to  such 'results.*' 

As  we  advance  westward,  throuuh  a  region  of  innumerable  plains  and  prairies  and 
other  open  lands,  more  than  one-third  of  it,  when  its  hills  and  mountains  artnnclnded, 
ia  covered  with  heavily  timbered  forests,  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  and  its 
^reulth.  In  the.ne  forests  flourish  the  majestic  poplars  of  Canada,  the  many  sorts  of 
oaks  and  ash,  the  birches,  together  Avith  butternuts  and  hickories,  and  many  other 
trees  iniiMirtant  in  honse  architecture,  in  ship-building,  and  in  all  the  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental  arts,  furnishing  one  main  element  of  wealth  to  the  Dominion.  The 
poorest  inhabitant,  who  may  not  be  able  to  supply  himself  with  coal,  is  everywhere 
anrronnded  by  thrifty  woods,  and  through  the  long  evenings  of  winter  can  enjoy  the 
Inxury  of  a  wanu  and  high-blazing  hearth. 

The  animal  life  of  its  hundreds  of  streauis,  great  and  small,  seas  and  lakes,  of  its 
Ibpi'^ts  and  prairies,  is  one  of  its  great  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth. 

How  grossly  has  the  character  of  the  Canadian  wirter  l>een  misrepi^esented!  I  was 
toWihenj,  just  before  my  departure,  last  year,  for  the  Northwest  Territories,  that  there 
is  l»ut  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  British  America  wasdoomedto  everlasting 
rterility  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  climate.  But  how  great  ap]>ears  this 
citlniuuy,  touching  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  how  bas<;  and  absurd  such  assertion. 
when  one  beholds  a  country  with  such  fertility  abounding  with  such  a  variety  of 
re<*otirres,  left  to  the  industrial,  undisturbed  and  grateful  task  of  developing  and 
multiplying  its  own  means  of  individual  aucl  social  lKuq)iue.«ts.  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  land,  instead  of  being  **doomc<l  to  everlasting  sterility,"  was  marked  out  by  the 
hand  of  (iod  to  become  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  the  world.  I  have  visited  several 
faroient  who  for  many  years  have  liv<*d  throuixh  that  *'  ternbh'"  N(>rrhw<-st  climate; 
"th#-y  all  si»t»med  to  be  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  winter  season,  which  they  charac- 
terized as  very  agreeable  and  singularly  steady  :  they  said  that  the  moccasin  (a cover 
4br  the  foot,  made  of  deer-skin  or  otbtTsofr  k'atlM*r,  without  a  sole)  is  comfortable  and 
dry  :  there  is  no  thaw  till  spring,  even  though  the  wi^ather  be  mild.  Thesnow-flake 
is  banl  and  dry.  What  the  Canadian  farmer  learns  to  n'gard  with  dr»'a<i  are  the 
spring  and  autumn  frosts,  not  those  of  winter.  The  lesson  which  experience  has 
taught  him  is  to  sow  his  wheat  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  ear  sliall  be  past  the 
milky  stage  before  th«»  fro>t  comes. 

Spring  opens  early  in  April  with  the  bloom  of  the  alders  and  willows. 

The  sammer  heat  i-*  experience<l  in  May.  bur  the  nights  are  c<»ol.  and  throughout 
the  McOjion  of  the  greatest  beat  the  cool  night  bn^ezcs  bring  a  wrlcome  change,  ac- 
^COtnitaDieil  with  heavy  d'*\vs.  Thi*;  pror«*i-r«i  the  cereals  from  tin*  etfei'ts  of  drought 
«ven  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  ]»ro<luc<*s  a  rich  growth  of  prairi<?  grass. 

In  about  the  middle  of  A]nil  ])lowiiig  commences,  and.  the  season  permitting,  is 
yn>]onged  into  the  mouth  of  DecemlxT. 

Cattlt^  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  April. 

Sefort*  the  end  of  July  harv«'st  begins,  and  the  hay.  grain,  and  root  crops  follow  in 
■vrift  Kiircessiou :  the  land  thus  cleared  is  again  brou;iht  und^r  the  plow,  and  the 
Matnnin  sowing  of  wheat  is  carried  on. 

Th^  Canadian  climate  is  marked  by  two  sea-i^ons.  summ<*r  and  winter. 

That  iKirt ion  of  the  Northwest  visited  by  me  is  prr-eminently  ada]>ted  for  mixed 
KkrminK. 
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The  Mttler  holdt  his  land  in  poeMMion  Mid  tills  it  on  bis  own  •eepniit. 

ETer^  settler  lamj  become  owner  of  a  honse,  and  prcmrietor  of  wkater 
of  land  he  can  tnm  to  profitable  acoonnt,  if  he  is  gnSded  by  paMsat  iiidnstij 
fhigalitj. 

It  is  on  the  senerally  level  oonnrry  where  the  modem  railroad— -that  fioii  a« 
navigpable  road  stretching  across  the  prairie— is  constmoted  withoot  diflloohy. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  stretches  across  the  continent.  It  now  tiaiewi 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  fertile  land  of  the  Northwi 
The  minerals  of  that  conntnr's  mines,  the  wood  on  its  thousand  hilla,  aa  wsDiftlht 
vast  stores  of  coal  deposited  m  its  snbterranean  beds,  famish  so  abnndaatlv  au 
for  the  con^tniction  and  employment  of  many  branches  of  railroads  that  they 
fail  to  cross  and  recross  innnme^able  prairies,  ran  firom  ralley  to  Talleyy  and  to 
the  whole  region  to^etlier  into  a  mighty  web  of  bnsiness  and  prodtt  aeansly  ts  It 
paralleled  iu  any  clime  or  aire. 

In  my  official  report  to  the  Ooyemment,  dated  Jnne  35, 1885,  of  my  ^Wt  Is  tit 
Northwest  of  Canada,  and  especially  of  my  examination  of  certain  land>«  swhcssil 
in  townships  located  north  of  Broadview  and  Whitewood,  and  of  the  Qa^ApfiOi 
Valley,  within  the  grant  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  I  hava  sCafidii 
snbstance  that  this  large  tract,  consisting  chiefiy  of  timbered  Uad,  but  intsmMMi 
with  prairies  clothed  with  natural  grasses,  and  adapted  bv  soil  and  ellaMle  m  tit 
ffrowtn  of  wheat,  other  grains,  and  root  crops,  and  the  rearing  of  stock,  with  itstaa 
Ubkes  (Crooked  and  Round  Lake),  and  its  innumerable  ponds,»waa  well  fitted,  iai^ 
estimation,  for  an  Hungarian  settlement  of  mixed  farming  operations.  I  have,  fmw^ 
report,  submitted  to  the  Government  a  plan  for  immediate  oolonlaation  bj  Haagsna 
agriculturists,  who  are  residing  in  the  United  States,  of  the  townsbipa  paniealari»i 
in  my  report  referred  to.  I  have  to  respectfully  request  that  said  report  be  made  s 
part  of  this  letter  so  as  to  complete  it  in  every  respect  of  information  and  soggeillw 
concerning  the  scheme  for  colonization. 

Having,  in  the  sense  of  the  language  of  this  report,  communicated  my  plans,  sir 
personal  experience  in  the  examination  of  the  landa  and  dther  conditions— offeied  lir 
colonization  purposes  in  the  Northwest  of  Canada — to  the  Hnngariana  resi«ling  istbi 
Stsie  of  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  the>  have  in  answer  to  this,  and  to  my  call 
favored  me  with  an  address  expressive  of  their  sentiments  of  implicit  eonfideoee  is 
this  my  work,  and  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  which  doeoment,  dssd 
July  15,  18^,  was  translated  into  English  from  the  vemaonlar  Hungarian,  and  listli 
original  and  translation  forwardetl  to  the  Department  of  Agricnlture.  A  pciatot 
copy  of  tbe  tranHlatlon  is  herowitb  submitted. 

I  would  also  reqiieHt  that  tbo  report  of  Mr.  Theodore  Zboray,  dat«Nl  Octolier  14.  ItJfis 
translated  by  me  into  English  and  forwanled  to  yonr  ofiice,  may  be  alIofre«l  tosr- 
company  this  It^tfer.  Hin  roport  fully  oxpiains  the  circainatanees  connected  with  ihr 
starting  of  the  tirHt,  second,  and  third  detachment  of  '^Pioneern''  of  the  Hnnganai 
ImmigrantH,  numbering  in  all  about  LV)  fumilie**,  and  who  proceeded,  dnrinfr  tk 
months  of  July  and  August  last,  from  Hazleton,  Pa.,  at  their  owii  ex|M*nse.  toToimita 
Canada,  and  thenco  received  free  traunportatiou  by  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Kailwaj 
Company  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Of  tbis  number  of  immigrants  the  firHt  colony  was  established  near  Minoeddsa 
Manitoba,  and  itt  now  known  as  *'  Hungarian  Valley.-*  This  was  done  under  the  si- 
spice.s  of  tbe  Manitoba  and  North  western  Railway  Company,  and  under  tht%  fienasi] 
superintendency  of  Mr.  dn  Diiry.  From  reports  received  to  date,  the  proepecttif 
this  now  colony  are  Hufficiently  encouraging. 

The  results  thurt  far  attained  by  the  prompt  inauguration  of  this  scheme  maj  W 
justly  eonsitlered  of  great  promise  to  the  future  cause  of  Hungarian  iwmi;;ratioo l» 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  further  that  active  preparations  are  now  being  madei* 
secnre  a  large  numberof  desirable  Hungarian  immigrants,  who  are  to  proceed  esflf 
iu  Ai)ril  next  to  the  Northwest,  and  to  establish  there  the  second  colnnvr  by  Mettta 
on  homesteads  in  the  townships  located  iu  the  Qu*Ai)pelle  Valley,  aa  already  prrrh 
ously  referred  to.  Only  last  week  I  met.  near  Auburn,  New  York  8tate,  soiae  wiil» 
to-do  Hungarian  families,  who  have  gla<lly  ple<lged  themselves  to  support  ihec 
nization  scheme.  They  are  now  actively  engaged  iu  recruiting  amongst  their  fri^ 
in  th<*  State  of  Ohio  additional  strength  foronr  forces.  1  am  iu  correspondeoee 
several  highly  intelligent  yeomen — farmers  in  Hungary — who  have  already,  oo  foratf 
occasiouH,  promised  me  their  co-operation,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that*  intiM 
manv  of  these  people  willjoiuour  new  colonies,  leaving  their  homendirect  f€>rC 

Whilst,  on  my  part,  I  shall  never  waiver  at  the  stand  I  hnve  taken,  even  if 
burdens  than  those  of  my  sad  experience  of  last  year  should  fall  to  my  lot: 
whiNr   I  feel  perfectly  com ]>et en t  and  confident  to  make  this  colonization  N't 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  Government,  in  its  own  good  time,  a  snccosii.ssi 
accomplished  fact,  I  feel,  nevertheless,  bound  to  ask  now  that  the  GoTemmeatMl 
be  pleased  to  treat  with  every  possible  indulgence  and  forbearance  any  aaeb 
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tional  erron  as  may  occnr  in  the  conrse  of  the  process  of  this  scheme ;  errors  being 
too  frequently  fonnd  beyond  the  control  of  the  most  honest  and  able  management.^ 

It  has  required  much  time  and  labor  in  placing  this  colonization  scheme,  in  all  its 
details,  intelligently  before  my  people,  the  Hungarianb;  but  the  result  shows  that 
bT  this  careful  introduction  the  subject  has  actually  filled  their  minds  with  a  spirit 
of  high  appreciation  of  it — a  spirit  that  will  work  out  still  CTeater  results. 

May  I  be  permitted,  in  conclusion  of  this  report,  to  make  a  short  allusion  to  the 
ehmracteristics  of  the  ^'  Magyar,^  the  people  who  desire  with  me  to  become  honored 
citizens  of  your  Northwest  Territories.  And  I  indulge  the  hope  that  even  the  most 
critical  Cana<lian  will  not  look  down  upon  them  from  too  high  a  standpoint.  From 
tlie  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  Christianity,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
was  the  religion  of  the  Magyars;  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  however,  carried 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into  Hungary.  As  to  religion  the  Magyar  is  ^'  Ne  se, 
bigot."  His  moral  sentiments  are  of  the  highest  order.  He  is  too  proud  to  be  dis- 
honest, low.  or  mean.  He  is  governed  at  all  times  by  a  high  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  jost.  As  a  master,  he  is  careful,  kind,  and  generous.  As  a  subject,  ho  is  fixed. 
reaofat«,  unyielding  to  what  is  wrong.  If  rich,  he  is  profuse  in  his  expenses,  elevated 
in  his  tastes,  lilierul  in  his  charities.  If  poor,  his  pride  will  not  suffer  him  to  com- 
plain, while  his  general  demeanor  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  wealthiest 
Dom  in  the  land.  In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  as  a  husband,  father,  brother, 
on,  he  is  nnimpeachable  in  his  conduct,  or  follows  every  aberration  with  dignified 
reffret.  His  hospitality  is  unbounded.  The  marks  of  a  true  Magyar  are  always  vis- 
ible, and  I  would  earnestly  pray  they*  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  home  of 
their  adoption. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

PAUL  O.  D'ESTERHAZY. 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 


[Trauslated  from  the  Haj];;anaii  addrefls.] 

Freeland,  Luzf.rne  Couxty,  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1885. 

The  Honorable  Count  Paul  O.  D'Esteruazy, 

Xew  York  City: 

We  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  great  joy  at  your  success  in  having  reached,  at 
laer.  the  aim  of  your  indefjiTi gable  labors:  we  lirartily  appreciate  your  eft'orts — made 
ID  the  spirit  of  humanity,  patriotism,  and  brotherly  love  towards  your  compatriots  in 
the  United  States — to  secure  to  us,  from  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  long  wished  for  homesteads,  whereon  we  and  our  cbihiren  hojie  to  build  up  our 
ne^v  homes. 

We  are  aware  of  and  wo  all  arknowledgo  yourcjracious  acts  and  uoblo  deeds,  which 
have  b€»en  ihe  ra»^ansof  saving  a  very  larije  number  of  onrsutferiui;  country  men  and 
women,  after  tht* ir  landing  in  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  from  further  warn  and  bodily 
miftery.  But  not  they  only,  we  also,  who  are  living  in  the  States,  have  been  the  happy 
recipients  of  many  favors  by  your  noble  exertions.  You,  honorable  count,  have  done, 
however,  still  more  good  by  estiiblisliiug,  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  upon  lands  seb.-cted  by  you  in  its  vast  and  important 
Sorthwest  Territories,  a  colony  for  the  beuetit  of  yourconntr^'mtn,  who  are  agricul- 
tnral  laborers,  which  is  to  be  our  new  home.  For  this  act  we'shall  feel  ever  grateful 
to  yon  and  to  the  Government  of  Cana<la,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  our  rulers 
thAt  we  are  men  deserving  of  their  gracious  favors,  and,  though  with  but  limited 
left^'^  we  shall  nevertheless  do  our  duty  for  the  love  of  our  ado]»ted  country  and,  if 
occasion  should  require,  will  stand  by  it,  even  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

Whilst  we  received  with  sticli  extpiisite  i»leasure  the  news  of  the  result  of  your  un- 
tiring labors  in  the  interest  of  our  colonization,  wo  have  read  with  sentiuients  of  ex- 
treme displeasure  certain  articles  published  in  some  of  the  English  and  Giirman  news- 
papers, intended  to  degrade  your  manly  dignity  in  an  unheard-of  manner,  evidently 
emanating  fnun  a  malicious  mind  and  from  ]»ersonal  animosity.  It  is  a  cowardly  cal- 
amny,  w»itten  against  you  by  your  enemies.  We  should  not  have  noticed  these  pub- 
lieations  and  disgusting  attacks,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  name  of  one  whom 
we  honor  and  love — because  he  is  worthy  of  it — was  thus  dragged  before  the  ))ublic — 
a  Ackle-minded  public — which  seems  more  readily  inclined  to  approve  of  a  stigma  be- 
ioicpnt  npon  the  character  of  its  fellow  citizen  than  to  repel  it.  We  feel  this  inflicted 
wtrand  the  more  painfully,  because  wo  tind  it  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  one  of  our 
nationality.  Honored  count,  keej)  your  heart  strong,  so  that  in  the  end  victory 
be  asanreif  to  your  efforts.     Though  you  may  now  have  to  smart  under  a  crown  of 
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thorns,  do  not  allow  yonr  atn-nffthto  fail;  rnther  imitate  the  example  of  the  Bedeemft 
oriuankiml,  and  t'orjjiv**  them  their  sins,  **for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

We  number  here,  in  the  State  of  PtMiUHvlvania,  200,000  HungariaDs;  we  are  all  a^- 
rionlturiHts  l>y  home  traiuin;;,  but  have  had  to  l)ecomo  minerB  under  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances :  wp  shall  In*  the  faithful  8ui»porterj»  of  your  colonization  project.  Con- 
Hidi'rinix  that  of  the  4CX),i)(M)  Hunfjarians  in  the  United  States  one-half  of  that  nnnjhn- 
are  located  here  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  rest  are  divided  amongst  the  either  ^{7  Siatn 
and  8  Territories,  it  is  bur  just  and  pn)per  for  us  to  say  that  we,  forniiu|'  the  center 
of  rhe  Hungarian  element  by  a  large  majority,'claim  to  be  and  are  regamed  the  pit*- 
neersof  that  nationality,  and  it  is  therefore  for  us  to  ask  redress  of  any  wroDgs.  and 
we  shall  demand  it  if  wrong  should  at  any  time  1>©  done  to  one  of  ui  It  appears 
however,  as  if  the  few  Hungarians  in  New  York  City — s^imc  of  them  not  evfn  thel»i*t 
Hungatians,  and  too  many  of  them  being  well  known  ** loafers,"  who  from  per^inal 
animosity  against  you,  honorabh^  count,  endeavor  to  injure  you — are  tJins  daniajrin^ 
also,  without  any  just  cause,  the  best  interests  of  our  countrymen  iu  the  State-. 

We,  Hungarians,  associated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  <leclare  ountelveAto  .ir 
in  no  ways  whatever  connected  with  the  New  York  or  other  similar  sociotieM,  aodtbai 
we  are  entirely  independent  of  them.  W«?  have  not  authorized  any  one  of  the«e  *►■ 
cietics  to  institute,  in  our  names,  chaigos  against  you  or  to  misrepresent  voa  totb^ 
Government  of  Canada;  they  insulted  you,  because  of  some  perBoual  ill-ieiding  to- 
wards you.  Wo  honor  you  because  of  your  personal  merits,  and  oar  best  wishes  do  nmr 
accompany  you  on  the  way  to  consummate  the  great  work  which  your  noble  miodlu* 
conceived. 

Be  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lH»for*hjiHl. 
our  grateful  thanks  for  having  graciously  taken  notice  of  our  homeless  conditioDbeit, 
and  for  having  condescended  to  receive  us  under  its  parental  cart*. 

You,  honorable  count,  kindly  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  associated  HangmrianaiD 
Pennsylvania,  the  expressions  of  on:  humble  thanks,  animat^'d  by  the  ardent  hope, 
that,  after  a  short  time,  large  masses  of  our  jH'ople,  together  with  ounw'lves,  shall  meet 
you  again  to  give  you  proofs  of  our  love  to  you  in  our  new  home,  Canada. 


MEXICO. 

REPOKT  OF  coysrLOEyEnAL  PORCn. 
IMMIGRATION   WITHOUT    (JOVERNMKNT    AID. 

Iinniij[;^\atioii  into  ^lexico  is  and  ha^  bet'ii  of  two  kinds,  with  and  witb 
out  Govenunont  aid  The  lattrr  hrg: -.n  witli  the  Spanish  Con^iiii'st. 
and  is  (M)::ii.»oso<l  (>f  various  nationalities,  and  ot*(»onrseof  tho  iii;iiv>iil' 
stantial  and  ]>iosp<»i'oiis  elassi\s.  Tiicy  will  be  descrilxHl  in  t!«e  ni^lr: 
in  wliieh  tliey  come  in  numbers  and  imjK)rianee : 

Spaniards. — These  are  the  most  nnnierousof  all  the  f«»rei;rii  n'<i«le!!tN 
many  arrivin*:  very  yonnir,  even  as  boys,  and  are  reacbly  as.NJsri-l  i-* 
l)n>enre  positions  in  lile  bv  their  tellow-eo»intrvmen.  Tliev  enira  v  il 
most  exelusivelv  in  eotnrneree.  In  tin*  eai»ital  thev  have  iilniost  im>'  !■> 
olized  certain  branclu^s  ol  that  industry.  One  (»f  the  ^reat  advaat.j.t'^ 
in  their  favor,  and  which  has  largely  c.ontril)uted  totht-ir  stu*c«'ss,  i-?!it 
fac;  that  they  ust*  the  same  langna«:e  as  the  Mexicans.  Anotlitr:  i- 
son  of  importan(»e  is  that  tht^v  profess  tin*  same  rolig;ion  as  di*  the  t'.» 
joiity  of  the  natives.  They  area  frugal,  law-abiding^,  and  lia: .!  v. ink:: :: 
]»eople.  In  time  ntimbers  of  them  become  very  wealthy,  in-.;  'ii  :::,'r»vl 
estaie,  and  in  some  cases  lar^e  i)lantations.  Their  crtMlit  ;ti:d  tii;>:!ir*> 
in;e-rity  are  generally  ^o<;d.  With  lew  i-xception.s  Spiii.;..r  >  ui.ir:> 
Mexi<'an  women  and  tinally  die  in  New  Spain.  Nunil>eTso:  them  In- 
come citizens  of  the  country,  and  not  infrecpiently  sit  as  deputies  in  the 
house  of  Congress  and  tak(*  other  high  iK)sitions  of  trust  un<ler  ihotiov- 
eminent. 

French. — This  nationality  follows  next  in  numbers  and  ini]M>rt:)Dce- 
They  engage  in  almo>t  every  branch  of  business  and  reathly  adapt  thvm- 
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elves  to  tbe  country  as  well  as  to  the  people*  lu  commerce  they  are 
he  rivals  of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans.  Emigration  from  France  is 
omparatively  small.  Some  French  colonies  established  in  Mexico  at 
n  early  day  have  dissolved  and  ceased  to  exist,  a  great  many  returning 
t>  their  native  country.  The  French  are  energetic  and  industrious. 
?ho6e  living  in  the  city  of  Mexico  especially,  as  a  rule,  are  very  wealthy, 
he  majority  of  whom  came  here  during  the  time  of  Maximilicin.  They 
arely  become  Mexican  citizens  by  naturalization.  Their  sole  object  and 
im  for  staying  in  Mexico  seem  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  niakin;^  money. 

Afnericans. — With  the  railways  have  come  thousands  of  Americans  to 
[exico;  but  only  a  limited  number  of  them,  comparatively  speaking, 
ave  settled  permanently  in  the  country. 

Before  the  time  of  railroads  Americans  were  conspicuous  as  dentists 
Del  missionaries;  now  they  are  largely  engaged  in  mining  and  the  con- 
traction  and  operating  of  railroads. 

Very  few  are  engaged  in  commerce,  even  including  Americans  of  Ger- 
lan  birth. 

Some  native  Ameriians  have  found  their  way  into  the  Mexican  army, 
nd  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  general,  but  not  one  has  ever  become  a 
lember  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  A  few  now  hold  positions  under  the 
tovernment,  but  the  cases  are  rare  where  an  American  voluntarily 
ives  up  his  citizenship.  The  American  colony  in  Mexico  City  is  as 
Id  a8  the  Republic  itself  There  is  also  a  colony  of  American  sugar- 
ilanters,  mostly  Texans,  near  Tuxpan,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The 
lame  of  the  settlement  is  Tampiquillo,  and  is  situated  on  a  navigable 
iver  about  75  miles  fi-om  Tuxpan.  They  have  been  d  opping  oft*  in 
mmbers  for  years,  and  have  now  dwindled  down  to  only  a  few. 

With  the  exception  of  Topolobampo  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  at  which 
K)int  a  number  of  Americans  are  now  gathering  for  the  purpose  of 
olonization,  about  which  I  shall  speak  fully  in  the  second  part  of  this 
eport,  Tampiquillo  is  the  only  American  settlement  in  Mexico  sufli- 
iently  numerous  to  be  designated  as  a  colony.  Our  people  are  scattered 
.11  over  the  Kepublic. 

Italians. — These  people  have  come  to  this  country  in  small  numbers 
mtil  recently,  when  by  contract  with  the  Mexican  Government  they 
tave  been  brought  in  ship-loads.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  same 
abject  under  the  second  heading  of  this  report. 

Germans. — Properly  speaking  they  cannot  be  called  immigrants. 
rhey  mostly  come  here  as  merchants'  clerks,  consigned  and  warranted, 
lany  of  whom  in  the  course  of  time  become  wealthy  busniess  men. 
lome  return  to  the  "Fatherland,"  while  others  remain  in  Mexico, 
specially  those  who  have  married  in  the  country.  Generally  speaking, 
hey  take  very  little  interest  in  the  progress  of  Mexico,  except  in  its 
learings  upon  commerce.  The  Mexican  Government  is  fully  aware  of 
he  fact  that  German  immigration  is  highly  desirable,  but  as  yet  they 
ave  made  little  success  in  this  direction. 

EngUsh, — Their  number  is  very  limited.  Scotch  are  found  in  the 
ottOD  factories,  and  also  in  the  mines.  They  aie  most  numerous  in  the 
lines  near  Pachuca,  State  of  Hidalgo,  and  quite  a  number  in  the  mines 
athe  State  of  Zacatecas.  Jne  of  the  solid  banks  of  Mexico  isan  English 
latitotion,  which  has  existed  for  thirty-two  years.  It  is  known  as  the 
tank  of  London,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Its  capital  is  mostly  in 
HHDidon,  which  in  part  accounts  for  its  high  financial  standing  here. 
Sie  English  have  fair  prospects  in  Mexico,  considering  their  numbers, 
nd  some  of  them  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth.    They  un- 
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derstaiid  pretty  tliorongbly  :lie  Mexican  character  aiul  inixlc  of  doing 
business. 

Chinese, — The  Celestial  immlf^rauts  are  confined  to  the  towns  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  especially  Mazatlan,  where  they  run  laundries,  shirt  and 
shoe  factories,  &c.  Tliev  will  find  it  extremelv  difficult  to  live  in  Mex- 
ico  at  all,  as  th*^  natives  do  not  take  to  them  kindly. 

Representatives  of  almost  every  other  nation  are  also  fouuil  in  Mexico. 
sach  as  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Swedes,  but  they  are  in  small  num- 
bers and  scattered  all  over  tin*  country. 

nOIIGRATION   WITH   GOVERNMENT   AID   OR   COLONIZATIOX. 

As  lonj;  as  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarch>  and  revolution,  trirh 
no  money  in  the  federal  treasury,  it  was  impossible  to  maki*  any  at- 
tempts in  this  direction,  but  as  soon  as  a  stable  jrovernraent  wa^  t-stah 
lished  jjreat  ettbrts  werr  at  once  made,  and  are  still  l>einjj  madi*,  (o  hrin: 
immip*ants  into  Mexico.  It  seems  that  the  nationality  found  ui«»si  >uir. 
able  and  easiest  to  obtain  were  Italians. 

Notwithstandinjr  all  the  efiort.-  put  forth  by  this  (Tovt*rnni(Mir.  ihr 
great  stream  of  Italian  immi^rati<m  still  Hows  to  La  IMata,  wim-b  ap 
pears  to  be  the  new  Italy  socially,  althoup:h  in  reganl  to  rlimacr  ami 
configuration  of  the  soil  Mexitro  is  a  very  suitable  country  for  them  to 
emigrate  to.  It  appears  that  while  the  Federal  Governiiifntd<iesalIiB 
its  power  to  promote  immigration,  it  is  not  seconded  in  its  ettbrts  bv  tL»- 
native  population,  except  in  some  localities. 

The  first  Italian  immigrants  brought  in  steamei*s  wen*  badly  fwl  au*) 
cruelly  treated  while  on  boanl,  and  many  died  after  their  arrival.    A> 
soon  as  the  (lovernment  canu*  into  possession  of  these  farf  s,  it  fnltinTtl 
immediately  better  treatment.     The  Government  paid  their  jMs>,ije* 
on  the  steamers,  as  w«»Il  a^  on  the  railroads,  to  the  stations  nearest  ■" 
tlnMr  destinations  and  ])lac*(*s  of  s«»t(hMiirnt.     It  fiirnisli«'d   lhfi»  »*  * 
subsist4'nce  and  lo<lgin;is,  agricnltmal  implement^,  ])l.int-,  ^t- •«!•.  . 
mals.  iniMlicinrs,  and   nuMlirnl  attendance  in   tiiin's  «il'  >,i-kn«-^*».      i.- 
wei(»  also  informed   that   the  constirntion  of  IS.'iT,  n»»\v    m  ioi<-.|" 
niittcd  tluMn  to  worship  in  a<Tonlan<M'  with  any  r*'li^io;i>  riif»l  :;.;. 
might  profess.     Tin'  colonists  were  ni;Mle  the  proprietors  of  the  «m«    •- 
l»eciall>    |)nrcliase<l   for  tluMn  in   localities  lre«'  Ironi  yellow  wwi  .,»'l 
otln^r  (»pid(Mnics.      During  the  years  of  I.nTS  to  ISsj,  inehi>ivt»,  tIh- «• '^ 
er!nn<*nt  entere<l  into  no  less  than  nim-teen  contr.iets  tor   Uiini^iri:;  .- 
migrants  to  this  country .     Tin*  particulars  of  Ihesr  contiMei>i  w  ru-  ^.-.rs 
in  a  report  of  Tnited  Sia*^<»s  Minist4»r  Morgan,  pul>lisheil    lii  rl,i- 1 fij"- 
lar  reports;   but   few  of  these  contracts,  however,  w«'re  ever  .iC  [ia..\ 
carritMl  out. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  I'stablisliing  colonies  the  Governnienr  pure^.i^^ 
lands  in  the  States  of  Morelos.  Vera  Cruz,  Pnebla.  San  Luis  iVir.*^-.  lA 
tlie  l''ed(»ral  Disiiiet.  I'or  thisj)nrpo>e  it  t'Xpended  AMJo.ihm  fur  jj.i> 
hecfares  of  land  situated  as  aforesaid.  In  addili«»n  th«*reto  i:  .u*\'.  :•  • 
more  land  on  the  Isthmus  of  TelHiaiile)tec.  Tihnron  l>la:id.  .iiitj  ;.  ::' 
Slates  of  Coahniia,  Morelos,  and  rriierrt»ro.  altogether  ljL»ii  jji^  :  i--« 
Later,  land  has  l)een  snrveyed  in  tin*  States  t»f  Tamauhpas.  I'^iL-i  - 
riiihuahna,  and  ('ani)>eclie:  also  i»n  the  highlands  of  Metlalt<>\  iii  a.*:' 
the  islands  of  Ceari  and  St.  Sfe|»hen  to:*  tlii^  purpose. 

From  the  very  star*^  therroveriirnent  ha>i  takt»n  measun*^to  M»'\*»- 1  •■ 
these  colonies.  an<l  to  |)rev<Mit  thi'lr  lemaining  I'Xelnsjxidy  h.ii.ii  .  • 
considerable  nnml»er  of  .Mexic.ms  wen*  seitled  among  and  cIom*  fM^.i-s 
Thus  the  rising  generations   will   gra<ln.illy  become   Mi^xiean**.  .i;.*! 
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tpeedy  fasion  of  both  elements  is  certain.  The  Mexican  element  pro- 
jects the  Italians  largeJy  against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  class, 
rhile  it  is  favorably  affected  by  its  cont€ict  with  the  Italian,  who  rep- 
resent a  higher  plane  of  civilization  among  a  ]K)pnlation  who  are  for  the 
DOSt  part  semi-civilized  only.  Generally  speaking  the  Italians  are  a 
ralnable  acquisition,  considering  their  practical  knowledge  of  cnltivat- 
ng  the  grape,  olive,  and  silk-worm,  besides  their  notorious  talent  for 
he  fine  arts — music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  These  colonies  will  soon 
>ecome  thoroughly  Mexican,  and  the  immigrants  will  necessarily  be- 
»me  self-supporting  and  self-reliant  as  the  Grovemment  aid  is  with- 
Irawn  after  two  years.  Their  opportunities  for  bettering  their  condi- 
ion  are  undoubtedly  excellent  considering  the  advantages  offered  as 
ibove  referred  to. 

Much  however  depends  on  the  action  of  the  local  authorities,  who 
lot  infrequently  commit  abuses.  The  Italians  in  Mexico  rarely  return 
:o  Italy.  They  seem  to  feel  very  much  at  home.  Those  who  do  not 
Qce  country  life  find  readily  the  means  of  living  in  the  city.  The  moral 
sondition  of  these  Italians  before  and  after  coming  to  Mexico  remains 
iTobably  the  same.  They  agree  and  afMiate  with  the  uneducated  Mex- 
eans in  religion  and  morals.  The  introduction  of  thiselement  into  Mexico 
s  a  step  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  civilization,  rendering  the  population 
lo  moch  the  less  Indian. 

They  are  exempt  from  federal  taxation  for  a  number  of  years,  owing 
4>  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but  always  required  to  pay  State  and 
Danicipal  taxes,  which  are  mostly  indirect.  Each  colony  has  a  physi- 
ian«  drug-store,  and  printing-ofiice  sustained  b^'  the  Oovemment  for 
iwo  years.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  liberality  of  the 
Hexican  authorities  will  gradually  attract  some  immigration  from  Italy 
rifhoot  Government  aid. 

Beepecting  different  colonies,  the  following  information  has  been 
railed  from  Government  sources: 

COLONY  MANUEL   GONZALES. 

This  colony  is  the  one  established  first.  It  is  situated  near  Hnetuscu, 
n  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  laud  is  mountainous ;  the  climate  damp 
iDd  temperate.  The  colony  has  a  machine  for  making  bricks,  pipes, 
lod  tiles,  at  which  they  are  very  proficient.  The  new  colony  suffered 
leverely  from  the  insects,  es|>ecially  from  the  ^'chigos"  (Pulex  pene- 
yaiu),  a  minute  animal,  which  penetrates  the  feet,  inserting  itself  with 
preference  under  th<»  nails,  where  it  deposits  its  e^^x-s.  winch  in  time 
levelop  a  large  progeny,  and  if  not  extracted  result  in  disease  and 
leath.  The  plague  of  tliis  and  other  insects,  complicated  with  other 
iiflorders,  were  severely  telt,  and  ha<l  not  a  little  to  <lo  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  colony.  These  difticnlties  will  l^e  removed  gradually. 
Che  climate  is  healthy,  although  the  atmosphere  contains  frequently 
te  maximum  of  dampness. 

COLONY  PORFIEIO  DIAZ. 

colony  was  next  established.  It  is  situated  in  the  State  of  More- 
It  is  fostered  by  the  governor  of  the  state  who  takes  great  interest 
JB  it  and  confidently  believes  it  to  be  a  success.  Its  climate  is  hot  and 
liy ;  the  land  fertile,  with  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  usual 
VBnt  of  rain  during  the  dry  season  proves  a  great  drawback.  The  Mex- 
Tillages  are  established  alongside  of  it. 
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COLONY  CARLOS  PACHECO. 

Named  after  the  niiuister  of  public  works,  who  lost  a  leg  and  au 
in  the  battleof  Puebla.  Thin  third  colony  was  established  lu  the  mouDi- 
ains  in  the  State  of  Paebla,  extending  over  two  regions,  one  with  tht 
climate  hot  and  damp,  the  other  cold  and  dr^-  ;  crops  raisetl  by  tuv^af^ 
of  irrigation.  Colonists  can  select  land  and  climate  to  suit  themKelvcK 
Soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  nimi^-. 

Besides  the  foregoin«r  there  is  a  small  Italian  colony  at  Ojo  df  Lcoa 
in  the  State  of  S>in  Luis  Potosi  numl)eriiig  about  410.  The  dinrctur 
reports  fair  prospects  and  abundant  harvest  with  acorn  en>|>  far  ahead 
of  the  adjoining  Mexican  villages.  The  colonists  are  appan»n<ly  ot»n 
tented  and  comfortable.  The  following  are  the  Italian  colonists  tha; 
have  been  shi])ped  at  various  times  to  the  foregoing  colonies.  It  I^  im 
possible  to  learn  with  accuracy  their  present  numbers.  They  are,  how 
ever,  comparatively  small : 

Colony  Manuel  Oonzales. — The  steamer  Atlantic  first  broaght,  iu  1S8L 
100  families,  consisting  of  42  5  persons,  who  were  sent  to  the  ookmj 
Manuel  Gonzalez. 

Porfirio  Diaz  Colony. — The  steamer  Casus  arrived  in  1S82  with  a5 
families,  193  persons  in  all.  It  received  in  addition  121  Mexicans,  »iid 
later  404  Italians  brought  by  the  steamer  Mexico.  The  re^*«t  of  the  ib- 
inigrants  brought  by  this  steamer  were  sent  to  the  colonies  in  the  Suttf 
of  l^uebla  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Colony  Carlos  Pacheco. — This  colony  was  founded  by  100  familie«.iB 
all  384  iHjrsons,  brought  by  the  steamer  Mexico  in  1882.  To  lhem»  44 
Mexicans  were  added. 

The  colony  Fernandez  Leal  at  Chipiloc,  iu  the  State  of  Puebla,  Ti«^ 
founded  with  50G  Italians.  The  colony  in  the  Federal  District  vtf 
started  with  liG  families,  124  persons 

Tbe  steamer  Atlantic  brought  afterwards  65G  Italian   immi;:raot*. 
Thes<»  were  sent  to  the  Manuel  (rouzalez  and  Oarlos  Paehe<*o  c«»Um:r* 
except  13  i)ersoiis,  wiio  went  to  the  Federal  District. 
• 

TUK   MOKMON    COLONY. 

This  settlement  goes  under  the  name  of  ^sTuarez/'  It  is  near  OiiLa>.ii. 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  colony  is  compos<*d  of  alH»ur  2iN»  {k^ 
pie.  Strenuous  etVorts  are  being  made  to  increase  their  iiuuiImt.  Tit 
terms  of  their  concession  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  later  on  in  il> 
report. 

CHINESE. 

Over  LM)0  Chinese  have  been  recently  landed  at    Mazatlan,  linia;.nit 
there  by  the  steamer  Sardonyx    under  c<)ntra<*t  with  a   San    Fr.iiiriHV 
<*onipany.     They  now  make  (•oni])la4nt  of  having  been  soM  for  #t>Mr: 
hea«l,  an<l  land^MJ  (»n  a  barren  shore  without  empioyin<Mit.     Tlii>»I* 
covered  u|)on  their  landing,  toliieir  great  dismay  and  emiirai ;.  :••  pn-^ 
ous  lejirc^sentations,  that   the  natives  of  tin*  eountiy  wvw  «»|.|».  ^.:* 
tiieir  iininigration      They  have  tally  <*x|>lained  their  depI(t:;iS;i  >.   •: 
tioii  to  the  riiinese  eonsnl  in  San  l'raneis(!o.     The  <ii»vt'ni!:n'!i: »  '  Mri 
ico,  notwithstanding  all  reports  to  the  eontrarv,  aiv  op*  om*«I  i«»i  iij:..-r 
immigration.     A  part  of  the  Ameriraii  )>ress  has  prais««(i  rlu*  Me\  r^i 
Ciovernment   for  its   liberality  towards  th«»  Chinese,  uniting  iii»^i> 
emigrants.     It  has  been  predicted  that  by  the  aid  ot  thtt  Chine>i.-  Mrr 
can  factories  would  undersell  those  of  the  Uuiteti   States.     Tht  -Ijitr: 
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sighted  policy  of  the  latter  has  been  criticised.  The  course  of  events 
now  shows  that>  however  mach  the  Mexican  Government  may  like  the 
Chinese,  the  Mexican  people  do  not  and  will  not  tolerate  Mongolian  im- 
migration. The  so-called  shrewdness  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
been  utterly  defeated  by  the  strong  common  sense  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, who  are  willing  to  admit  any  civilizati  ^n  superior  to  the  old  Span- 
ish, but  none  inferior  and  Celestial. 

The  few  Chinese  that  have  come  to  Mexico  under  inducements  held 
out  by  the  Mexican  Groverument  have  been  allowed  to  come  more  as  an 
experiment  than  anything  else.  As  it  has  proved  so  disastrous,  a  sec- 
ond attempt  will  probably  never  be  made. 

FRENCH  COLONIZATION. 

Small  French  colonies  have  recently  been  established,  with  slight 
Government  aid,  at  Jacoltepen  and  San  Rafael,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Croz.    A  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  is  reported. 

The  Territory  of  Lower  California  has  attracted  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral foreign  companies,  who  consider  the  same  suitable  for  immigration. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  been  granted  extensive  concessions  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  principal  one  being  that  given  to  the  Inter- 
national Mexican  Colonization  Company.  This  company  now  owns 
180,000,000  acres  of  land,  comprising  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula 
adjoining  the  United  States  firontier.  The  directors  of  the  company  re- 
aide  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

PUBLIC  LAND. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  Mexico  is  doing  to  encourage  colonization 
it  might  be  well  to  state  that  during  the  fiscal  year  188-W86  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  for  that  express  purpose  about  1^,706,200  acres  of  land  for 
$174,568,  partly  payable  in  Mexican  Government  bonds. 

No  statistical  tables  are  obtainable  which  show  the  number  of  immi- 
grants according  to  years  and  nationalities.  This  fact  is  vouched  for 
by  an  officer  of  the  Statistical  Society.  The  information  on  this  subject 
i8  more  negative  than  positive — that  is  to  say,  it  is  easier  to  describe  the 
many  failures  to  attract  immigration  to  Mexico  than  to  find  a  single  in 
stance  of  colonies  consisting  of  foreigners  who  have  been  of  great  and 
lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  It  is  even  believed,  by  many,  that  the 
Italian  colonies  which  have  cost  the  Government  considerable  money 
are  no  valuable  acquisition  and  are  not  liable  to  render  an  equivalent  re- 
turn. Greater  results  are  expected  in  the  future  from  these  numerous 
concessions,  which  have  recently  been  granted. 

In  order  to  intelligently  answer  Interrogatory  5,  concerning  bounties 
of  land,  exemption  from  "taxation,  &c.,  I  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  set 
forth  in  full  three  concessions  granted  under  different  conditions,  which 
will  show  for  themselves  what  may  be  asked  of  and  granted  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  encourage  immigration. 

THE   TOPOLOBA3IPO   COLONY. 

The  contract  of  the  department  with  Messrs.  Rice  &  Owen  was  pub- 
Uahed  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  November  8,  188(3.  It  affects  materially 
llie  Mexican  border  States,  and  although  radically  a  new  departure  in 
ils  management,  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  settlement, 
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progress,  aud  prosperity  of  the  States  south  of  tbe  interuational  liw. 
and  at  tbo  same  time  probably  iudirectly  benefit  our  border  States  Uhi 
Territories.  Tlie  following  is  an  exact  translation  of  their  eoncefitioc 
from  the  Mexican  Government : 

Article  1.  Tho  T()i»olohaiii]»o  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  Im  aiif  buiiz^l  !•• 
Hiirvr-y  all  xhosc  iiiicultivatiMl  \iiiu\n  in  tlie  State  of  Siiialoa,  whii'ti  aiv  •■itiiat'Hl  ij  th- 
vicinity  of  the  projMTty  aln'ady  owned  by  said  comi»aiiy  at  T«i|ioIolKiuipii  Bay  lo! 
Mochifl,  along  the  trunk  and  hranrli  lines  of  naid  railway  to  an  extent  <tf  t'rfi  kiltiix]r!rr> 
on  each  side.  Tin*  snrvev  nniy  be  perlbrini'd  by  said  coniiiany,  «>r  utherM  oriir.-zr.: 
for  that  ])nrpo8e.  and  bhall  not  all'ect  the  titli^H  of  thoHe  estab]ii*hin<;  iHrttrr  rij;bT»  :' 
ownership. 

AUT.  "2.  Withont  invalidating  In'tter  titles,  the  eonipany  \h  aiith«»ri/«-d  tu  !>iiir\i'>  ;i« 
uncultivatvd  lands  of  Sinaloa  and  Soni>ra  to  an  extent  of  iHt  kiIoint*t<T<i  i»ii  ••jirh  •iC' 
of  th«'  track;  also  lands  of  the  saniec:lasH  inC.'liihuahua  and  (.'oaliuil.'i  to  an  t\i'-tj:  •: 
30  kiloinetrrs  on  each  side 

AiiT.  II.  The  company  may  soli«-it  ]»ermissit)n  ti»  niakf  nsrof  its  riy;bT  ti»  '»ur\>v  sn! 
lands  as  soon  as  caeh  senion  of  the  traek  has  Im-imi  ai)proved  by  the  ^iovrninn-nr  jt*: 
the  threo  months  tixed  for  the  designation  of  nncnltivatcd  lantlsaml  (*<»iiiiu«'i  ^'rui-:: 
of  Hnrvoy  shall  be  connttsl  from  the  <iatt*  of  appntval  of  eaeh  M^etimi. 

Art.  4.  Th»r  operations  of  snrvey  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  luu^t  iM'gin  witL-ti  fjr- 
inontliH  from  the  date  of  promnlgating  this  contract  in  eonfornnty  with  the  ■  A*'...:r 
tb)n  laws  now  in  force,  no  i>rolongation  of  said  ]>eri«Kl  bi»yond  three  iiit»Dth«>  Wir.^  *:• 
missiblc. 

Art.  r>.  The  operations  of  survey  and  drawing  of  plans,  which  imi^i  In*  ^uI'Il.t:**. 
to  th(^  departnu^nt  of  public  works  for  its  api>robation,  shall  bf  |i«'rtMrinrt!  (•»  T!' 
comjiany  at  its  own  expense  and  be  conclmled  within  two  years  fioni  tin*  •{(-<%. ^r^^i; .«; 
of  each  z(nie. 

Art.  r».  The  department  of  public  w«»rkH  agri'es  to  issue  deiMls  fur  the  ibini  p.%r  o: 
the  surveyed  lands  in  acctu'dance  with  thi!  law  of  December  l.'i.  lr»-;j.  tti  nmi^wr.-av 
the  company  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  nniking  the  surveys.     Aii(»tber  rlnnl  ••!'  tj- 
remaining  two  shall,  also.  Ix-  conveyed  to  tlii>  com)tany  upon  payiueiit  ot  its  v;ila».  *' 
th«.'  rate  tixed  by  the  tariff  now  in  force,  which  payment  must  l»eni:i«le  m*  4«niu  aix^L 
Htirvey  has  been  tinished  and  acconling  to  the  quality  of  the   lands  •oiirvevnl.     !> 
prices  ])aid  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  thimt*  lixi*d  by  the  taiitl  now  in  lorn-  i><r  tiiV 
class  lands.     The  company  is  bound  to  devote  these  lands  exelu-Hivtlx  ti»!h-«i"" 
ment  of  colonists.     I'he  payment  of  this  second  thin)  shall  be  mad*-  bv  aiiMtj    ' 
stallments  of  one-fourth  «'acli.     One-half  of  the  jMirchaM'  money  nni^i  In'  p. mi    •.  .  *• 
the  other  half  in   M<*xican  bonds.     The  first  installment   uniNt  bf  \*ni*[  a-*  tMMHi  .«•  *  • 
adju^licaiion  has  been  ilerhirrd  and  upon  payinrut  ot'  said  lir<<l  in^l.iilijifit  ■'  .  .i.#-.< 
of. said  land.s  shall  bedrljvereii  to  the  com])aiiy,  whirliin  i**Tiiiii  sb.tll  •*!•.  ';ii   •    ■  .^ 
ment  of  the  unpaid  iiistalliueiits  by  mortgages  on  tin*  huKU  iii\i-it'd  b\  tIi*  i;« 

Art.  7.  The  company    is  bound  to  e.stabli>h  agriruhnnil.  [niiiiiiu:.  .iii-i   ■.'.■■.■>? 
colonii's  on  th»' afoii'Maid  two-lhir^ls  of  the  land«»  f,iii  vi-M-d  \\itb"Ut    ili-.;  t.i  t  ■<;.  --:    * 
tioiiality  among  colonists.     At    least  ouc-tiuait*  r  ot  iIh-  sttthr.-t   ninst    '.♦■   \I.  \    .i  • 
who  musf  be  upon  tin*  moMt  perlert  e<|nMlity  with  thr  other  sfitli-rs.      Ir  :!.•  <  •.    - 
fails  to  obtain  suitable  Mexican  sett  lei  s  within  the  sti]iiihitfd  t  iiof.  ir  is  Ui.n- 1:  •.• : 
Herve  the  lots  set  apart   lor  them,  aud  to  n-ptut  the  ta<-t   tc»  the  <  ioveri  ui' i/.  '**  •• 
heieby  leserves  tin- riiiht  to   fiiriii.sh  the  Mexican  eoloiiists.  \\hii<«hai.   ^m.  ,    '   . 
all  the  obligations  imiMise^l  by  the  comiiaiiy  upon  the  other  t-oltinistn :    .i  ««..  . 
tin*  traiichisrs  granted  by  the  eompaii,\  li»  fon-iirneis. 

Ai:r.  "*.  1  In*  «'omj»any.  already  in  iM»ss«'ssi«Mi  ot"  eoast  I-uhN  uiirOi  ••!'  'Ii;..*  ai» 
IJa\  and  Mocbi.s  Kaiicli.  aL:rees  to  establish  upon  tlM-m  :i  uhitbl  ii.b»:i'.  .  li.i-:.  ,_-•  : 
tuial  and  industrial,  \\itliiu  two  years.   •*aid  coloii\  to  be  •  tii:i]»o<M-i|  m|    .ir    ■.  ^,*    #• 

laiiiilies,  whose  <'liiei«*  must   ha ve  s<uiie  t rade  or  ]»io|essinii.       Th (.-lii.iiiv     -*  * -•* 

bound  to  .stt  tie   l.TiiMi  additional    families  on   eipi.il   conditions  w  i;  iijij    iii»-r:->'  •  i  * 
qiit-nt  \eais. 

Aicf.  '.'.    rill-  coiiipaiiy  agi«-es  tn  settle  one  t'amil_\  lnre\rrv  tli«»!|..j:,.|  •,,■,    .,-,»  ■  « 
qnires  by  grant  aiul  pnrchasf.    Tln'.setiI«-mentsof  sanl  t-imiln  s  nni-i  U- 1-:!.-.  ». .;  .»  •    ; 
twd  \»*ars  atti-r  the  eonipanv  irreiM-s  tin-  deeiN  cit'eaeh  tract  ••t'l.nid. 

Aim.  \*K    The  coiiipanv  is  ubh^id    tn   >ni«pl\    the  ei>IiiiMsls  wiili    i.iij.i    ;»r  tl  ■    '*• 
at  least   10  hecta.''«*s  Utv  i-aeh  t'ainily. 

Ai:r.  11.   Tin'    lauds  surveyed    by  the   ii»ni)»an>    -hall    In-   di\i<b-d    irit.«::'..     ■ --• 
Tht' coni]»any  shall  srli-et  one  nt"  them  in  pa>m(Mi'  of  sinv»-\.       i  ii    tlji-  'm,,  r.-   » 

the  ( iovfrnment  shall  rhooM'  the  one  It     prelels  and    tl'i'   c-4Hiip.|(i\    w.Ii     * J-     • 

purclia^i-  t  he  other.     It',  in  «uiier  tn  faeihtate  (-oluni/ai  ion.  f  hi*  co:iip.in  \  «liii  .   j  M« 
desirable  to  have  all  its  lainN  undix  ided,  arraiigement>«  <-au    be  inaib-   t<ir  .i  >\^z^  * 
/ones  before  the  deeds  are  issued  and  after  pr^vJoUH  indcinnificutinu.  it  -*iii  !j  W  «a? 
ranted. 
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Art.  12.  The  Governnient  authorizes  the  company  to  take  all  the  water  it  n'onires 
for  the  domestic  wants  of  the  colonists  at  Topolobampo,  irrif^ation  of  lands,  and  sap- 
ply  of  the  factories  hereafter  established,  from  the  Fiierte  and  Sinaloa  Rivers,  without 
Invalidating  better  rif^ht^  to  said  water  that  may  be  established  hereafter  by  any 
third  party. 

The  daily  water-supply  shall  be  fixed  at  the  rat^  of  100  cubic  niet«»r8  for  every 
tboaaand  inhabitants,  and  86,400  cubic  meters  for  every  1,000  hectares  of  land.  The 
company  may  conduct  the  w»ter  to  it4  dtfstinution  by  uieaus  of  ditches,  tunnels, 
pipes,  a(|ueducts,  or  in  any  other  uinimer  ir  may  deem  most  expedient,  after  having 
previously  submitted  the  plaus  of  the  jirojected  water-work^  to  the  department  of 
public  works  for  its  approbation. 

Art.  13.  The  colony  of  Topolobampo  Bay.  established  by  virtue  of  this  contract, 
bhall  be  officially  known  as  the  Colony  of  the  Pacific.  The  company  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  with  every  one  concerned  respecting  the 
police  and  hygiene  of  the  colony  or  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  company 
may,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  survey  a  tract  of  land  50  kilometers  square  in 
length  on  nil  sides  of  the  proi>erty  it  possesses  about  said  bay,  excepting  the  coast 
belt,  with  the  object  of  protecting'^  efiectually  the  hunting  and  fishing  resources.  A 
third  of  said  50  kilometers  square  will  l>elong  to  th#  company  conformably  to  the  con- 
4litioiiH  tif  the  aforementioned  law  of  December  15,  \*yi'S.  The  other  t  wo-thirds,  which 
belong  to  the  Government,  will  be  sold  to  the  Government  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
snrvev  at  the  tarifi'  raXe  then  in  vigor,  according  to  the  qimlity  of  the  lauds.  Said 
rate,  nowever,  can  never  exceed  the  taritf  price  now  in  vigor  for  first-class  land.  The 
parchase- money  to  be  paid  by  the  com])any  in  four  aunual  installments,  50  ])er  cent. 
camh  and  50  per  cent,  in  Imnds  of  the  public  debt.  The  first  payment  to  lie  made  at 
the  time  of  sale  and  the  lands  to  remain  mortga;;e<l  until  full  payment  be  effected. 

Art.  14.  Grantees  agree  to  establish  in  said  *^  Pacific  Colony  "elementary  and  high 
schools,  also  schools  of  crafts  and  trades  for  both  sexes,  without  distinction  of  na- 
tionality ;  likewise  to  found  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes  in  all  other  colonies  it 
may  establish,  in  all  of  which  the  teaching  of  Spanish  will  be  obligatory. 

Art.  15.  In  compensation  for  services  rendered  by  the  company  in  establishing 
colonies,  the  following  concessions  will  be  granted  it : 

(1)  Exemption  from  duties  for  ten  years  upon  all  machinery  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  all  agricultural  implements. 

{'2)  Exemption  for  the  same  space  of  time  from  all  taxes  except  municipal  as  well 
as  free  exportation  during  the  same  period  of  the  crops  of  the  colony. 

(3)  Exemption  from  duty  upon  all  goods  brought  by  each  colonist  at  the  time  of 
immigration  for  his  ])ersonal  use. 

Art.  1(>.  In  order  to  avoid  complications  that  might  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  respecting  the  classification  and  limitation  in  the  introdiic- 
fioQ  of  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  that  of  other  objects  solic- 
ited! by  them  and  the  company,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  that  the  company  shall  receive 
an  annual  compensation  from  the  Government  for  two  years  only  of  j$150  for  every  fam- 
ily which  has  settled  and  continues  to  live  in  the  colony  from  the  time  of  arrival 
nntil  the  expiration  of  said  two  years,  which  fact  must  Iw  established  by  satisfactory 
evidence.  Balances  must  be  struck  semi-annually,  in  order  to  pay  the  company  afore- 
said sums,  with  the  amount  resulting  from  the  duties  upon  the  goods  imported. 

Should  there  be  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Government,  it  will  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, and  to  this  effect  it  will  give  the  necessary  bond  at  the  time  of  each  iin]mrtation. 

Art.  17.  For  every  single  person  not  belonging  to  any  family  that  the  company 
prove  to  have  established  it  will  receive  .^40  i>er  annum  for  two  years  upon  the  con- 
ditions established  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  1"!*.  The  company  agrees  to  run  a  steamer  belween  Topolobampo  and  other 
ports  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Said  vessel  must  be  of  at  least 
900  tons,  must  float  the  Mexican  thi;^,  and  will  1>e  free  from  all  tonnage  and  light- 
house dues. 

Art.  19.  The  company  agrees  to  carry  without  any  compensation  whatever  all 
public  and  official  mails;  also,  to  give  passage  at  one-fourth  rates  to  all  Government 
employes  and  public  functionaries  traveling  upon  Government  service.  The  same  re- 
duction shall  be  made  upon  Government  freight,  which  in  every  case  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  requisite  credentials. 

Art.  20.  The  company  agrees  to  set  apart  two  lots  of  Pacific  Colony  site,  to  be 
ceded  in  perpetuity,  «MM)  by  :  100  feet  each,  for  the  installation  of  federal  offices  and 
barracks :  furthermore,  to  put  up  upon  one  of  said  lots  a  buihling.  or  part  of  a  build- 
ing, snitable  for  said  offices  of  the  (Government  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $5,000.  These 
•ball  be  chosen  by  the  Government,  and  the  building  to  be  put  upon  one  of  them  shall 
be  couatmcted  in  accordance  with  plans  presented  to  the  Government  engineer,  the 
iaapector  of  the  works  of  the  railway  company,  and  approved  by  the  department  of 
poblio  works.  Said  building  must  be  finished  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  this 
contract. 
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The  Govornun'nt  will  ai'ooMt  this  bniUlin;;  as  a  K»J^ranto,»  of  iXw  t'iiltj!lui<-iit  **(  * 
present  a;jre<»mtMit,  and  its  cost  shall  be  cnMlit«».'l  tu  tlio  coin;»aiiy  hihI  ]iai<l  t"  it 
800U  as  it  has  tho  ri^hr  to  collect  tho  ainonut  after  liavins;  romplieil  wiih  fn^u 
ditious  of  Articlw  6  of  this  conression.  eiihrr  in  <liiti»»s.  coicriUiitiou^i.  or  o\\x»-i  la: 
that  said  company  may  cause  in  the  port  of  T<3]>nlal)am|M>,  lK*in>;iuid(*r>:oiMl.  l;.i.Xi-i 
that  in  no  cane  shall  the  (rovernmeiit  he  ohli;x«'d  to  pay  t\ir  tlif  abovi-tu^-uti.^it  •!  " 

Art.  21.  The  company  assumes  the  charire  of  trauHportin^  tin*  folo!ji«»T^  rut:- 
destination:  the  ri^lit  isciMice<li*d  t«i  it,  however,  of  makiu;;  iim»  of  th«"  i.n.«.i^  ■ 
and  steamers,  reeeivinijsnhventimis  from  the  (Tovrrnmeht  at  I  ho  rtMliiev<l  i  ;«•»•-  •  . 
lated  in  their  resj>ectivi'  contracts.  In  each  case  the  depart aient  will  i^^ne  lii.-  :,  i 
8a  ry  orders. 

Art.  *2'2.  For  colonization  pnr])oses  the  term  ••family'*  shall  be  niid»T*f«»«Mi  i.ic 
prise  the  following  ]K'rs4»ns:  (1)  Man  and  wife,  with  or  withont  cbiMn'n  :  ,"J'  ij^b 
or  mother,  with  one  or  more  deHcen<lants;  ('.\)  hnithfr  and  Kmrers.  utit'  «if  ulmoi  :• 
age  and  the  others  minors.  The  term  ••settled  family"  shall  be  uti«Ier.-t«MMl  lo  di* 
a  family  thar  has  const rncttnl  its  house  and  be;;nn  ti>  cultivate  if  m  land,  or  «erk 
some  trade  or  prof»*ssion. 

Art.  '21^.  The  colonists  and  the  company,  as  far  as  the  colonists  an*  '••ine«TTH-d.«li 
be  considered  as  Mexicans,  and  enjoy  all  the  ri;^bts  while  havin^^f  lit'}«:iiiii*iild:;:4t.i 
as  are  imposed  upon  Mexicans  by  the  general  lawH<»f  the  Republic  aud  the-  ^^:^Ir!«. « 
the  exceptioiw  granted  by  the  law  on  colonization  n«»w  in  force. 

Art.  •il.  The  company,  as  also  the  colonics,  lih.-illHubmil  all  their ditfi'r^Dc**«t»' 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Republic.     The  efdonists,  however,  among  themvri 
and  in  their  questions  with  the  company  may  m'tile  their  ditfen*ac<^!*  by  iiieaD»tif 
bitration. 

Art.  V5.  The  company  shall  appoint  a  representative,  who  Khali  l>e  duly  aotbor 
and  empowered  to  act  fur  it,  and  who  nhall  reside  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  «1j 
the  Government  shall  transact  all  business  relating  to  the  fultiilnieiii  tif  tii«-  «tipii 
tions  of  this  contract. 

Art.  *2i'K  The  contracts  entered  upon  between  the  company  and  I  lie  colon  iM*  x 
confonn  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  decreed  Decemln'r  !.'».  \f*^'-l,  and  tiie  lia-^enofn 
contracts  shall  be  subject  to  the  appn»val  of  the  department  of  ]Mildic  w<»rk«.  a*' 
termine^l  by  the  third  s«'etion  of  Article  '2\  of  the  aforesaid  law. 

Art.  27.  The  company  shall  be  at  liberty  to  acquire  land  fri>ai  private  p.irt:rfi 
means  of  purchasi'.  donation,  or  in  any  other  maitner. 

Art.  '2^.  Grantees  are  bitund  to  render  periodical  reports  t-*  lli«'  il^'pirtnifn"  itf  p; 
lie  works  in>on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  colonies.  Tin*  ln>v«TUiM»'rir  iv^cr 
the  right  of  ordiMJng  otlit'ial  visits  whrin-ver  d«*emeil  exp«'dit*nT. 

Art.  2.K   Ar   no  ti:n»*  ami  undrr  no  I'ireum'itauer'H  wliatt'\«'r -»!:  ill  r'lf  •  ■■i!i;i- 
p«'rniirt«Ml  to  imhivi-v.  trjin>.!»'r.  or  niort^rai::*''  tli»'  r«»n«*«'ssi'Hi', '^r.intrd   'in   ?"i.-  ■    .  •■ 
eotitrartetnor  to  ailniit  as  ;i  partiMT  any  f«»MMLriH»<»vri  rnii«-nT  Mr',T:i:f.      Air,  i;.*:-  . 
in  conrraventioii  <»r  (his  >;ipnl:it  ioii  sliail  hriiiilland  Mii'l.     i'!t<*  <'..iiiii  nv  «!.  i  i 
.s»<|Ui*ner  t  li<Tri>f  los«>  all  ri^lils  to  its  lainU,  propt>rty.  an<l  wttiks  .ilr*  a-i-i  •  ••    -rr-j  " 
Tin*  coiiipaiiy  iiinv.  howt'Vir.  nit  t  into -.ii.  h   naiis.rt  i.i,.h  u  it  ii   ;iriv.i;i'   «, ■;'■.-»• 
at't'T  havimr  «)htaiin'd  pr«'\  ionsly  t  he  riiiis«'iif  at  t  In*  I"«*il««i  a!  «  ihx  ••!  htii.:,t 

.\i:t.  '.!'••  Ti»  ;ciiaraiit«M' tln"  fnlliilmrnt  i*\'  this  roiitrai't   tin*  miiip.i'ix    -x,:-  ,  .   •. 
months  t'roio  tin*  sii^iiiiii;  ot   th«»  saiii»' will  ih-por,M  lu  t  lif  ^•"i«*i  :il   |i«lfi.,'.  ii'.i-.'- 
siiiii  ni'  >;!.Hoo  ill  Mrxiran  (Mtvi'inuh'nt    l»on«N.      Mi.-i  aiiniMut.  a- \v.-!l  .»-  •  Ii.   s^i 
:in"ntii»!!i*j|  in  Art  i'h*  ;»•'  of  this  '•oniM*s«<ion.  will   bi*  -.'iliji'it  in  fhf    pr-'x    '«  ■■    -  ■ 
lo!!»i  A  in-^  ar«  i«-ii',  aM'l  thr\   will  1m«  inrii'ii«'«l  in  an\  of  ihi  ra-**-  -^I't  •  ;:iiil  :.  ■ 

Ai:r.  I!l.    rhi>,  4-nfMTN^iiiii  will  lienitiie  i-\t  iri<-t  — 

I  1  I   Ijin'i  i!ii«  ii<in-oayiiti-i)i  n»"  t  hi' d«  )»o«,ii  of."*:'. mm. 

■ ','»   I'l'iii  :ln"  le'ii-rniis  rnrt  ion  nf  ih«-  lonilin^  in  tin*  HiMN-itifii  :i  ii«- 

.  o  »   I  jion  1  !m'  :iiin  «  nniMi«*:iriMii«-n1  of  th«'  ^.l|^v^•y  \\  it  hin  t 'm*  'inii-  -.iit-  ii-i    i  ,  .  A'*     ■ 
li   I'ooa  th«' riii:i-r»'v:ni!i:i:  :i»:m»i'  t  Ik*  >.iMi«' at    the  fximaf  ;.»n  i»l    tv  .i    \..ii-   ■-• 
-;ii-.  ijiiil  in  Aiti«li'  .'>. 

■  )  I  |M>!i  fin*  noM-na\  ii"-nr  u!'  thi'  lamU  thaJ  niiv  hf  a-liM-l^'at.^il  :,»  *]..■  ,  .  i 
ai  .'.•'11  ,t<  rho"!'  .iHiiit  rhi'  iMiOH-rty  it  alrf  i«iy  ,im-^i  >-i -,  at  "rop.-li'li  in.;--  !:..■  * 
:i;;.  .    h»>  nmIiI  t  .i  it . 

<  *>)  I'm-ii  1 1n-  iio'i-"!  t '  '"tntn'  *'\   I'm-  nniibt  r  of  i-o!ctiii«*t'*  "  r  l.t';  :  *«•■  ■••■.-  ••     -  • 
;  ;i    \  It  111  IS  7.  ".  .11.' I  ".' 

■  1  •   rp  MI  th  •  ! !  i!i--:'.-r  ■■''  ;)i:-  '"'It !  .I'f  !•»  i:iii!\  i»ln;i!-  or  )»r  .\  .if«*      •:  '■:..■  ■    .•  ■ 
on'   I  111-  M|',\  inn-  I  'I  :^t  nt  iit  t  !.•    (  <ii\  t-ii.i.n  '.t 

(   .|s(  s  1 1  >ij;    ii    ;•;.»:  1 1    I  !■■.■'■:■.•  Ill  I  oi;  nl     i  'l  ii\  ii;«'*: \'i  '  p'l-I    u  h«'Tl  •  ^T  i'       •';    -. 

*«.l  I  i-I.:-  |o|  .    »-\  iiii-n«  I'. 

Ai:r.  ::•*.  Th,*  r.ofcf  nr-i-  '.v:'l  In- otiii  i.ilK  il.i-lar-il  h-    ih-'  Tfl' t  i'  I"\.       •  •. - 
Ai:i.  :i;i.  Tlh-   I'orh'iiiiii'   a-  "p'liii'-il    in  AiMf!**  '.\\    if'at"s  inU    i  i    t''t-    ^r  *'.  •  * 
lian* 'iIhi'm  rfinii-ii«-i|  f  <•  t  hi'   •'••mn.in\ .  r«*.:aT'l«nL;   th'-sr  ai'nni'».tio'i  nj    iin.ii-  -t      •* 
lainls,  an«l  ha-*  iio  irfii  iini-  w  h:Hi-v«T  t«>  it'*  laiaU  .i!    ro«n»lMl».uiijM»  U:i\    it'i'  !..•   M  •  '• 
rani'li,  \\hii'h  an*  its  nun  pmpiTty. 


^.  31.  Id  respect  tn  The  latter,  the  company  aud  the  uolouiBts  ate  subject  to  tba 
IsioiiB  of  the  law  nlatin);  to  foret^era  knd  Data ralizat ion  enacted  May  S8  of 
inmnt  year  sad  to  those  whioh  may  bv  passed  in  fntare  in  this  particular, 
iiico,  Joly  22,  1886. 

CHARLES  PACHECO. 

JOHN  H.  RICE. 

ALBERT  K.  OWEN. 

CLOETE  AND  SYMON   CONTRACT. 

-n  December  6  last  a  coatract  was  ratified  between  this  Goverument 
Messrs.  W.  Broderick  Cloete  and  Robert  SymoD  to  establish  colonists 
,Q<i  develop  the  resources  of  the  properties  they  own  in  the  State  of 
huila. 

tnCLK  1.  Messrs.  W.  6.  Cloele  aud  Robert  SytnuD,anil  thocompaay  or  coDipaaien 
toav  organize,  are  aathorized  to  ettabliab  t&rraa  and  raochea  on  the  lanils  Ihey 
I  purchased  in  tho  State  of  Coahniln,  tipoD  condition  that  within  the  firgi  firteen 
ihs  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this  contract  they  will  iucradnce  at 
:  5.000  bead  of  caillu  aud  horses,  and  iu  the  eighteen  snbaeqnent  monibs  5,0U0 
t  more,  niib  the  stipulation  that  they  will  importat  Inut  aone-thitd  part  of  these 
ui)n  from  England  or  the  United  Btatea,  or  froui  both  conntries,  and  will  fence 
r  lands  with  wire  fence  to  the  extent  of  not  lesa  than  '..0  English  miles  square. 
IT.  -i.  MeasrH.  Cioete  and  Symnn.  and  the  conipanies  tbey  may  organize,  a^ree  to 
eon  said  lands,  wiihin  five  jcais  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  present  con- 
t,  ramilies  to  the  amount  of  300.colouista. 

XT.  3,  Messrs  Cloete  and  Symon,  or  the  companies  they  may  organize,  will  pre- 
to  the  department  of  public  works  tbo  titles  of  the  lands  they  now  own.  as  alaa 
e  tbey  may  acqnire  hereafter,  in  order  that  note  may  1m  taken  of  Si 
IT.  4.  Should  It  happen  at  any  lin"^ '^'■' "*"''*" ''■"'^"   nrwu,r.ht\,ii 
I  treats,  there  should  be  any  Gover 
pkoy  Its  ri;;hts  to  said  lanils. 

ST.  n.  In  return  for  the  services  tbat  the  enturpTiso  renders  by  tbe  establishment 
ilooitls.  f:trnjH.  and  ranches  the  folluwiuK  concessiotis  will  be  KTsnted  to  it : 
>  Eiemption  lor  fitti'en  yeai's  from  all  species  of  taxes  noiv  levied  or  ihat  may  be 
eti  hercul'ter  except  the  oinnicipal  and  stamp  taxes  upon  all  tbe  capital  that  tbe 
pany  may  expend  upon  said  lauds. 

)  Tbe  following  articles  will  bo  exempt  from  duties  of  all  kinds  for  ten  years, 
ridi-d  they  be  destined  solely  and  exclusively  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  colonists  aud  thcconi' 
y:  (a)  wire,  posts,  and  other  articlesnecessary  to  fence  in  i!00  English  mitt-sol  land, 
yac  single  time:  (b)  building  materia  la;  (c)  furniture,  necessary  for  fonrhflciendaa 
m-honttes),  iiroviiled  it  is  imported  during  the  first  four  years;  (d>)  machines;  (e) 
/ebicle:!;  (f)  IWO  beasts  of  burden,  and  tho  harness  and  saddles  necessary  for 
e ;  Ig)  'Jo  Ciioip'teiits  wiib  their  accessories ;  (h)  animals  uf  uil  kinds  and  ages, 
iccliiuation.  labor  in  tho  Helda,  and  propagation,  to  tho  number  of  lO.OiK). 
;)  Tbe  company  will  import  besides,  free  of  duty,  iu  quantity  sufficiently  great 
;  the  duties  upon  them  would  amount  To  ^tlOO,  plows,  &c.,  farming  I mplumentB, 
d-mills.  tools,  aud  apparatus  for  sinking  wells,  and  iron  piping  to  convuy  water. 
i)  Exetoption  for  tiueen  years  from  all  taxes  upon  production,  extraction,  and 
tsit  of  crops  that  may  be  raised  and  cattle  produced. 

KT.  6.  Thcilepartmeut  of  public  worksand  of  the  ireanuiy  will  dictate  the  rules 
1  must  be  observed  in  order  to  enjoy  ibo  eiLcmption.t,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
IS  article. 

KT.  7.  The  company  must  give  to  each  family  of  colonists  that  it  settles,  nccord- 
to  this  contract,  at  least  .'i  hectare's  of  land  to  hold  aud  to  own. 
KT.  S.  Tho  company  will  be  free  lo  make  contracts  with  its  colonists,  which  it 
1  remit  to  tbe  department  of  pnblic  works  for  approbation. 

BT.  9.  As  the  colonists  and  ranches  are  to  be  established  in  desert  regions,  fro- 
nted by  savages,  the  company  will  import,  free  from  duly,  the  arms  and  ammU' 
on  necessary  for  its  defense,  having  previonsly  obiaiued  the  requisite  permissioD 
D  tbe  secretary  of  war  in  order  tbat  ho  may  indicate  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of 

■T.  10.  If,  by  any  law,  exemptions  from  export  duty  n|>on  national  goods  and 
doctioDS  be  tcranted,  tbe  company  will  enjoy  these  privileges  in  tbe  terms  tbat 
lair  may  indicate. 

KT.  11.  All  mines  of  metals,  coal,  sulphur,  lime,  salt,  and  all  marble  qoturies  that 
oomtisny  may  discover  on  its  land  will  be  owned  by  it,  provided  it  aonoDDOo 
B  ana  work  them  in  accordance  with  the  mineral  code  now  in  vigor. 
H.  Ei.  157 40 
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Art.  12.  The  company  cannot  in  any  case  uor  at  any  time  transfer,  alienate,  tr 
mortgage  the  concessions  of  the  present  contract,  nor  admit  as  partner  any  goven- 
ment  or  foreign  state  or  agent  of  such.  Any  covenant  mtUie  in  a  contrary  tenw  will 
be  nnll  and  void,  while  the  company  will  forfeit  its  lands.  pro|>ertieA,  and  tln'frtii 
of  the  operations  it  may  have  undertaken,  as  well  as  the  depo*»it  which  tb«*  I'ollov- 
ing  article  mentions.  The  company  can  of  course  transfer  or  mort^^age  the  cniicct- 
sions  of  this  contract  to  individuals  or  private  associations  with  the  previous  tm- 
sent  of  the  Government. 

Art.  13.  To  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract  the  company  within  thn« 
months  from  the  date  of  same  will  deposit  in  the  federal  treasury  $5,0i)0  iu  bondf  af 
the  Mexican  Government,  which  it  will  forfeit  in  any  of  the  cai»eM  of  cadociry  lan* 
tioned  heieafter. 

Art.  14.  This  contract  will  become  extinct: 

(1)  If  the  deposit  is  not  made  which  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article. 

(*2)  If  the  10,000  head  of  cattle  or  horses  of  which  Article  1  8|»eak8  are  not  br»a|:ki 
in. 

(3)  If  the  families  of  colonists  mentioned  in  Article  2  are  not  settled. 

(4)  If  the  lands  are  not  given  to  the  colonists  as  specified  iu  Article  7. 

(5)  If  this  contract  be  transferred  to  individuals  or  private  asAOciations  witbtgi 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Federal  Executive. 

Art.  15.  Will  bo  excepted  all  cases  of  Divine  intervention  for  which  satiafsciufy 
proof  is  given. 
Mexico,  October  8,  1886 

CARLOS  PACHECO. 
W.  BRODRICK  CLOETE 
ROBERT  R.  8YM0X. 
Per  S.  CAMACHO. 

HULLER   CONTRACT. 

The  following  contract  was  ratified  December  15  la«t  between  Looii 
HuUer  and  the  Mexican  Government : 

Article  1.  Louis  Huller  and  the  company  that  he  may  organize  are  aathorizrJ  ti» 
establish  farming  and  industrial  colonies  inthe  State  of  Chiapas  iu  the  proponioQat 
75  per  cent.  Europeans  and  ii5  per  cent.  Mexicans. 

Art.  *2.  To  compensate  the  company  for  the  services  it  renders  and  the  rxjien**  * 
incurs  in  the  forming  of  the  colonies,  the  (Joveriiment  sells  to  it  75  jkt  cfut.  i»Mlif 
two-thirds  ])art«  of  the  public  landN  that  the  company  in  the  above-iiK'nrionnl  .StiV. 
are  now  surveying,  or  may  survey  luTealter,  with  the  uuderstaudiug  that  lK>th  iii'bf 
colonies  that  tho  company  may  establish  as  well  as  in  tho  other  extensiouHof  tf'tr 
tory,  tho  Government,  with  the  conwnt  of  the  company,  will  take  the  *i.'»  )»«t  cint  V 
longingto  it  iiialt<'rnat«»  lots  and  that  the  payment  of  th«*  landsthat  tlu*  (Ji»vem3>f3' 
sells  to  the  comi)any  will  be  at  the  rate*  of  $1.10  per  hectan*  in  the  t<'niis  that  ih»^  .i»» 
now  in  vi^^or  may  establish. 

Art.  3.  The  payment  to  which  the  former  article  refers  will  Ik*  made  by  tht^ma 
pany  in  four  annual  installmi-nts :  the  tirst,  when  the  landn  are  adjudged,  the  d*-I:^en 
of  which  will  be  made  at  the  termination  of  each  survey  either  u|K»n  the  i>etit!oo«' 
the  company  or  by  the  disposition  of  the  Govemnieut. 

Art.  4.  The  company  agrees  to  establiNh,  within  the  snare  of  ten  year*  fnnii  tbr 
date  that  they  receive  the  lands,  at  least  ten  colonies,  with  a  miniinnni  of  tif.y  f*B- 
lies  each.  The  plans  and  project  of  the  establishment  of  the  coloniti'S  wiil  W  <"*■ 
jected  previously  to  the  Government  for  approval,  to  the  etfeet  that  the  lots  lieiou^ tx 
to  the  colonists  may  remain  indicated. 

Art.  5.  In  the  general  colonization  the  companv  must  si'ttle  one  familv  to  tx*Tt 
i>,0()()  hectares. 

Art.  I>.  Within  the  space  of  two  years  after  the  lands  have  b<»eu  n-eeived  h\  i> 
company  that  may  be  sold  to  it,  there  will  be  at  least  two  colonies  established 

Art.  7.  The  grantee  agrees  to  allow  each  family  at  least  !.">  hectares  of  land  AB*i« 
thousand  at  the  maximum,  according  to  the  object  to  which  the  colonists  de?»tiDrit 
as  also  to  furnish  the  agricultural  implcmciir>  lie  may  Judge  neeesHjiry  to  the  benl»»^' 
the  families. 

Aut   8.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  colonists  the  coinpary  will  defrav. 

Aht.  \i.  In  return  for  the  services  the  ronipany  will  rentier  neconlmg  to  \hr  !*■•» 
of  this  (cntract  the  following  coiicession.M  will  be  jxramed  it : 

(1)  Importation  fri'e  from  duties  lor  ten  years  of  marhinery  for  nianufai-turiOj:  {"i^ 
poses  and  of  agricultural  implements. 

(2)  Exemption  for  the  same  period  from  taxation,  except  umnieipal  taiei«  an*!  il^ 
of  the  stamps  :  and  exx)ortation  free  of  duty  of  crops  during  the  same  apace  of  tiafc 
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<3)  Free  entry  of  the  goods  that  each  colonist  may  bring  with  him  for  his  own  per- 
lonal  nse  and  that  are  adapted  to  his  social  condition. 

(4)  Free  imi^ortation  of  carts  with  harnesses,  out>  for  each  family  that  the  company 
has  settled  in  the  colony,  as  may  be  proven,  with  the  respective  teams  of  animals.  * 

Abt.  10.  The  departments  of  the  treasury  nml  of  public  works  t\  ill  establish  the 
Limits  to  Ih;  ma<lo  in  all  justice  as  to  the  entries. 

Art.  11.  To  avoid  any  complications  that  might  arise  between  the  Government  and 
Che  company  as  to  classification  and  limitation  of  the  entries,  it  is  agreed  that  said 
company  shall  not  enjoy  exemption  from  duty  u))on  provisions,  or  any  other  goods 
that  it  may  import  for  itsf*If  or  its  colonists  except  that  mentioned  in  sections  1,  2, 
and  4  of  Article  U,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  annual  compensauon  will  be  made  to  it 
of  ^ZW)  for  two  years  for  each  family  that  has  settled  and  lives  in  the  colony,  for  which 
aumlo  proof  must  be  furnished,  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  to  the  terminaiion  of  tho 
said  two  years. 

A  8emi-anuual  balance  mnst  be  struck  between  the  amount  of  dnti<*s  upon  the  goo<ls 
the  company  may  have  imported  and  tho  amounts  due  it  from  the  abov«*-nu>ntioued 
compensation.  Should  the  sur]dus  be  in  favor  of  tho  Government,  it  will  be  paid  by 
the  company,  to  which  eftect  it  will  give  the  necessary  l>ond  at  the  time  of  each  im- 
portation. 

Ari.  I'i.  For  every  single  person  not  |»ertaining  to  any  family  that  the  company 
jpves  satisfactory  proof  to  have  settled  in  the  colony,  it  will  be  credited  with  84U  |>er 
annuui  during  two  years  upou  the  same  conditions  as  are  established  in  the  preceding 
articlf. 

Art.  W.  The  company  will  give  timely  notice  to  the  department  of  public  works 
when«'ver  they  may  establish  nny  new  industrv',  that  the  said  department  having 
clasHitied  it  may  d^-clare  if  saiil  industry  shall  enjoy  the  exemptions  conceded  by  the 
al>ove- mentioned  law  of  Deeember  ir>,  \f*^},  in  which  case  it  will  enjoy  them  for  ten 
years  from  the  dare  of  its  establishment,  this  being  the  period  granted  to  the  euter- 
priM.*  to  complete  the  colonization. 

Art.  14.  Lvery  six  months  the  company  will  inform  the  department  of  pnblic 
works  as  to  the  c«)ndition  of  th*?  colonies,  an<l  the  Government  will  have  the  right  to 
aauie  inspertors  to  visit  them  when  it  may  deem  it  expedient,  while  the  company 
ninst  furnish  the  infonnatiou  that  may  be  asked  of  it  by  said  inspectors,  or  the  de- 
partment. 

Art.  iri.  The  company  will  be  free  to  make  contracts  with  the  colonists,  which, 
conformably  to  tin*  law,  it  '.vill  submit  to  tho  department  of  public  works  for  approval. 

Art.  16.  The  unoccupied  lands  that  it  may  acquire  according  to  the  conditions  of 
this  a^rreeiuent  will  belong  to  the  company,  as  also  those*  it  may  obtain  from  private 
iudividuals  by  purchase,  exchang«',  transfer,  cession  of  any  other  title  wh.4tsoever; 
likewiT^e  all  mines  of  metals,  coal,  sulphur.  lime,  salt,  all  marble  quarries  that  the 
ironipany  may  discover  on  its  Ian  s,  will  be  owned  by  it  provided  it  announces  theui 
iod  works  them  in  accordance  with  the  mineral  code  now  in  vigor. 

Art.  17.  The  company  shall  a]>iH»int  a  represtMitative,  who  shall  be  duly  authorized 
ftiiit  empowered  to  act  for  it,  with  whom  the  Government  will  transact  all  business 
relating  to  the  stipulations  established  by  this  contract  as.  also,  in  respect  to  what- 
ev«T  may  be  expedient  or  may  be  executed  henfafter  in  the  i»remise8. 

Art.  l'^.  The  company  will  be  considered  as  Mexican,  aud  both  it  and  its  colonists 
will  remain  subjects  to  the  juri8<liction  of  the  conrtsof  the  Kejiublic.  They  can  never 
ftlle^e  in  respect  to  the  titles  and  business  connected  with  the  company,  tlie  rights  of 
foreign  citizens  under  whatsoever  pretext ;  they  will  enjoy  only  the  rights  and  privi- 
iej^ea  conceded  to  Mexicans  by  the  laws  of  tlie  Republic,  and  consequently  foreign 
iiplomatic  agents  can  have  no  rights  of  interme<liatiou  in  the  atfairs  pertaining  to 
cbe  company. 

Art.  19.  After  the  families  to  which  this  contract  refers  have  l»een  settled,  the  com- 
[Mny  can  dispose  freely  of  the  rest  of  the  lands  that  may  be  sold  to  it. 

Art.  20.  If  the  colonization  be  not  completed,  the  com)>any  will  be  obliged  to  trans- 
fer, conformably  to  the  laws,  the  lands  wtiich  may  be  sold  to  it. 

Art.  21.  To  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract  the  company,  within  three 
nonths  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  will  deposit  in  the  general  fed- 
eral treasury  the  sum  of  $20,000  in  Mexican  Government  bonds,  which  it  will  lose  in 
my  of  the  cases  of  caducity  mentioned  hereafter. 

AST.  2£2.  The  company  cannot  in  any  case  nor  at  any  time  transfer,  alienate,  or 
nortgage  the  concessions  of  the  present  contract  to,  nor  admit  as  partners  any  foreign 
[}ovemment  or  state.  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  will  be  null  and  void,  while  t-ne 
9ompaiiv  will  forfeit  all  right  to  the  lands,  properties,  and  operations  that  it  may  have 
mdertaken.  It  can,  however,  with  the  pn.*yious  consent  of  the  Government,  transfer, 
nortgage,  or  alienate  to  private  individuals  or  societies  the  lands  or  other  properties 
it  may  aci|Dire  and  the  concessions  of  this  contract,  as  well  as  issue  stock,  bonas,  and 
rtkligations. 
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Art  23.  This  contract  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  i\Mt^  of  \u  pt^ 
lication. 
Art.  24.  This  contract  will  liecome  extinct — 

(1)  Upon  the  non-payment  of  the  deposit  of  $50,00(1  mentioned  in  Artii-le  2u. 

(2)  Upon  the  non-establishment  of  the  colonies,  and  familias  of  which  Artick 
speaks. 

(3)  Upon  the  non-establishment  of  the  first  colonies  within  the  p«'riod  specified 
Article  6. 

(4)  Upon  the  non-payment  of  the  lands  according  to  the  conditionn  named  in  Ar 
cle3. 

(5)  Upon  the  transfer  of  this  contract  to  individnals  or  Hurv*ti<'s  withont  tbip  pn 
consent  of  the  oxcctitive  of  the  Union. 

Art.  25.  The  forfeiture  will  bo  officially  declared  by  the  federal  «*SeHrutive. 

Art.  26.  The  conditions  to  which  this  law  refent  will  not  be  enfon*ed  in  c«msi 
suiting  from  Divine  intervention.  The  snspenMion  will  ciutinnc*  in  force  white  < 
impeachment  existj)  and  the  company  must  offer  ami>le  proofs  of  the  I>ivine  intcfrc 
tion  to  the  executive  within  six  months  from  the  commencement  of  theimpeadiafi 
From  the  simple  fact  of  its  not  presentint;  said  evidence  within  iho  ap«f«jftcd  ta 
the  company  cannot  at  any  futnre  time  allege  the  excnse  of  Divine  intrrrcnciia. 

Mexico,  November  16, 18d6. 

CARLOS  PACHECOl 
LUIS  HULLER. 

JAMES  W.  PORCH, 

Consu^'Getierd, 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

Mexico  Cityj  January  12,  1887. 


MEXICO  INVITING  IMMIGRATION. 
•  I  Report  by  Minister  Morgan.    Reprinted  from  ConsnlAr  Report*  No.  33,  AagaaC  Utl  ] 

I  think  I  shall  better  comply  with  the  winhes  expressed  in  your  <li:i|«t«h  Xa  91 
15th  Febrnary,  IS'^'S,  by  replyin;;,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  sn/to  the  qnevtioat  fff 
pounded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Giblw  in  bis  letter  to  the  Hon.  G.  G.  Dibrell,  of  the  Hninr< 

Representatives,  which  accompanied  it. 

Isr.   "  Kcliabbs  iiirorniatiou  as  to  the  de.siri*  of  Mexico  to  have  immii(rant"»f  * 

Laws  inren<led  to  attract  immigration  to  tho  country  were  paA-Msl  at  leAHiMfi 
back  as  Istf). 

Tln^  law  of  tlic  '27t\i  of  \«ivc!nbcr  of  that  year,  which  wan  publinh'Ml  nn  th»*  'iTrfc  < 
XovciuImt,  1*^1<»,  ])rc)vided  fortb<Mippoiiitmeut  of  a  ctinncilof  immii^rattoti  to  at!  Qt»-i« 
the  Mupervisiouof  thi*  dcp  irtniciir  fnr  roivii^u  alV.iir'*. 

The  law  of  the  4tli  December,  lillJ,  attempted  to  re^iil;it«»  tli«*  tltities  of  tbr  .jis 
^ration  commissions,  aud  to  dt^tenuine  th«*  riijhts  and  olili  nations  of  tfp*  i:uTu:^A3t 
I  believe  th.ir  tlieetfort  of  this  Ic^islafioii  was  not  s;icee>«,rnl. 

Within  a  <'omparatively  recent  dafe  the  aftentio'i  of  thi*  <roverrim**Mt  b  in  l>rrn  »riJ 
directed  to  the  ({iieMtion.  and,  by  means  of  contrjwN  with  priv.ite  pidividuiN  ^'j-l  f* 
porations,  etlorts  are  beinj^  made  to  supply  what  is  <'onsi<lenMl  the  •^leatent  ii-**i  of  U 
counirv. 

t 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  all  the  coMtnwt'*  eutt»r»^|  in?i>  apnotk 
subject.  Still  I  have  seen  a  sutHcient  number  of  them  to  e*iabb*  ni»»  to  nlai-^  htU 
you  a  ijeneral  view  of  the  <iuestion  and  how  it  i.s  beiujj  hau«lbH|.  mul  whiih  w:i;  r' 
to  parties  intereste<l,  or  who  propose'  to  interest  themselves  in  the  ma;t«*r.  •uai*  bw 
upon  which  to  form  their  operations. 

1.  On  the  :Ust  August.  I'^'^l,  a  contract  was  enten'd  into  with  K<lmiind  CUv  ^* 
a  citizen  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  his  associates,  f'^r  the  cobtnizatiou  of  laotU  :a  ^ 
State  of  Chiapas. 

The  lands  were  to  be  Huch  as  might  be  acquired  bv  the  compan  ,  which  h^*i^««J 
form  and  represent,  by  contract,  and  ^'terrrnon  fr^i/rfio*.*'  Of  th**M*  laud*  I  tta 
speak  further  on. 

The  nationality  of  the  colonists  is  not  pn»scribed  in  thin  contract.  At  IrMJ  Uw 
hundreil  families  and  tw«  hundre<l  colonists  are  Uy  l>e  establinhe*!  within  •is  JM* 
fn»m  the  date  thereof. 

2.  One  was  enten'd  into  with  the  •*  Meridional  Mexican  Railway  Comp^Df  "  t^t> 
ir)th  of  .Tannar>*,  1^81.  for  the  colonization  of  lands  sit  nate<l  along  the  lio«of  thaxf*"' 
rnnniiiff  throngh  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Ohiapaa.  The  &«{>•< 
ality  or  the  colonists  is  not  alluded  to  in  this  contract. 
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;he  21j}t  of  Jannary,  1881,  one  was  entered  into  with  Robert  R.  Symon,  a  citi- 
le  United  States,  and  his  associates,  for  tlie  colonization  of  **terreno8  bal- 
tiie  frontier  State  of  Souora. 

lonista  are  to  be  £nroi>eaiis  of  the  Latin  race,  and  native-bom  Mexicans. 
:he  17th  of  January,  1862,  une  was  entered  into  with  the  Mexican  Colonization 
istrial  Company  for  colonizing  the  islands  of  Tibnrou  and  Angel  de  la 
in  the  Gnlf  of  Cortez,  Lower  California,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
'  San  Esteban,  with  one  hundred  families,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  to  be 
IS  and  one- third  Mexicans. 

was  entered  into  on  the  21st  of  Febrnary,  1682,  with  various  parties  (names 
shed)  for  the  colonization  of  lauds  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  district  of  Cner- 
Nationality  of  colonists  not  mentioned.  ^ 

was  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  June,  1882,  with  Rafael  Portas  Martinez  for 
g  lauds  in  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.  The  colonists  are  to  be 
m  the  Cauarj'  Islands. 

he  4th  of  December,  1882,  .one  was  entered  into  with  General  Jesus  Alouzo 
id  Casticlo  Zenteuo  for  the  cultivation  of  ^*terrenos  baldioSj*^  in  the  Stat« 
ilipaa;  nationality  of  the  colonists  not  specified. 

he  18 :h  of  Decomber,  1882,  one  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Daniel  Levy  for 
izution  of  lauds  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  canton  of  Zangolia,  with  Euro- 
mary  Islan<lers,  and  Egyptians. 

he  6th  of  January,  le6:3,  ouo  was  entered  into  with  Daniel  Levy  by  which 
ithorizedto  form  a  general  colonization  company,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000. 
outract  it  is  agreed  that  0,000  families,  to  comprise  20,000  persons,  are  to  be 
i;  of  these  80  per  ceut.  are  to  be  Europeans,  the  rest  Mexicans.  ; 

the  10th  of  January,  1883,  one  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Isadore  Epstein 
lucing  into  the  couutry  German  agriculturists. 

\  end  he  has  agreed  to  go  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there  to  lecture  and 
»amphlctrt  upon  the  advantages  which  Mexico  offers  lo  Uifricnlturists. 
the  17th  of  January,  1883,  one  was  entered  into  with   Salvador  Malo  to 
a  colonization  agency  embracing  Europe  and  the  Americau  continent, 
ency  is  to  bring,  within  tbc  t4»rrn  of  ten  years,  from  20,000  to  50,000  Enro- 
1  Ameriran  colonists,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  are  to  be  Eun)peans. 
the  26th  of  January,  1883,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Louis  Verdier 
I  he  was  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  view  of  inducing  Irish,  German,  and  French 
te  to  Mexico. 

the  :^l  of  April,  1883,  one  was  entered  into  with  Ramon  Fernandez  with  the 
:o]onizing  lands  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.     The  nationality  of  the  coio-  r 

lot  stipulated.  ' 

sontracts  have  been  made;  one,  notably,  with  Mr.  Fulcheri. 
t  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  of  the  details  of  these,  as  they  are  the  most  im- 
mes,  seeing  that  they  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

18  also  made  with  Mr.  David  Ferguson  for  the  colonization  of  Lower  Califor- 
it  has  been  itt'clared  forfeited.  * 

mderstantl  that  one  was  made  with  Mr.  Samuel  Brannon,  an  American,  for  f 

lizatirm  of  lands  on  the  northern  frontier.  [' 

>t  fnmish  you  with  .i  copy  and  translation  of  all  these  contracts, 
owpver,  send  yon  a  copy  and  translation  of  one  of  them,  which,  theoretically 
appears  to  mo  one  of  tlie  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  in  detail  the 
>ns  of  the  Government  to  the  contractors;  the  obligations  of  the  contractors 
)vernnieut  and  the  colonists;  towards  the  contractors,  and  their  status  in  the 

not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  have  a  general  view  of  these  respective  obli- 

as  to  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Government  towards  the  contractors. 
**  Wisp"  contract  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  8tiO  for  each  iniinigraot  above 
>f  fourtc-eu  years,  and  >530  for  those  between  three  and  fourteen.  For  each 
I  famdy  (husband  and  wife,  with  or  w^ithout  children)  a  bonus  of  $I5U;  pay- 
Ix;  nia<io  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  in  the  State  of  Chiapas, 
ntract  with  the  Meridional  Railway  Company  provides  for  the  payment  of 
icb  immigrant  landed  of  upwards  of  seven  years,  and  a  bonus  of  $;J0  for  each 
hen  established;  payment  to  be  made  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the 

in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Chipapa,  or  at  the  place 
ley  are  to  be  definitely  located. 

rmon  contract  does  not  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  any  price  for  immigrants, 
is  made  of  50.rKX)  hectares  of  terrenos  baldios  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
rizona  mountains. 
»Dtract  with  Andrade  gives  ^^35  for  each  immigrant  above  the  age  of  seven 

bo  paid  one  month  after  their  arrival. 
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Tbo  Martinez  contract  allows  $35  for  each  immigrant  above  the  ago  of  tvrelT^  ytuK 
and  $15  each  for  those  between  three  and  twelve.  To  each  heatl  of  a  family  shall  y 
advanced,  for  the  period  of  one  year,  $G  i>er  month  for  each  |>er80Q  of  over  tvclft 
years  of  age,  and  $3  for  those  between  three  and  twelve. 

The  property  assigned  by  the  company  to  the  immigrants  to  be  mort gaged  by  h:& 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  to  secnre  the  advances  made  as  above  ;  these  ailrinnt 
to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  installments,  to  commence  two  years  after  the  immi^raa:  iat 
been  established. 

By  the  Flores-Zenteno  contract,  the  Government  is  comproinined  to  pay  ^»  fr 
each  immigrant  above  the  a^o  of  foarteen  years,  and  ^'M)  each  for  thoM*  Iwtwtfvu  thitt 
and  fourteen  years.  In  addition  a  premium  of  $:{0  to  bo  given  to  each  family  trhtr,  ^ 
tabliRhed.  These  payments  are  to  be  made  one  month  after  the  iuimigr.4Xitip  biu 
been  settleil  in  Tamaulipas. 

By  the  Levy  contract  the  Government  is  to  pay  to  the  company  ^llo.()^ii'>  an&3AllT 
for  thirty  years. 

Under  the  Malo  contract  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  eompauy  JT'^  for  e^i 
head  of  a  European  family  of  a^ricnlruriHts;  ^^^0  for  each  nieniluT  of  hi^  fimilT'/ 
seven  years  of  age  and  upwards;  §700  for  each  agricultnrist ;  ^AM\  for  th»«  he^l*^ 
each  family  of  Mexican  agriculturists;  8*250  for  every  Mt'siean  family  of  w-%vd  yci» 
of  age  and  upwards  ;  $100  for  eurh  foreign  labonT  or  mechanic  ;  $5*^  fur  ea^'h  mrBdcr 
of  a  family  of  the  above  of  seven  vears  of  ago  and  upwards.  For  each  one  who'^nar* 
ont  as  an  agriculturist,  but  who  is  not  one,  his  {lassagi'  and  transportation.  K«>r  eut 
member  of  a  family  of  the  altove  of  seven  years  of  a^^i^  and  upwanl^,  his  pa<«i^^  %U 
transportation.  The  same  with  those  who  come  out  auit  cannot  ai^ree  wi;h  th**  cro- 
pany  after  their  arrival.  These  payments  arc  to  be  made  by  the  Goverumeui  w:it.: 
thirty  years. 

By  the  Vcnlier  contract  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  8^'>.0<n>  fi»r  his  ex}ieu«i*«:  f:* 
for  each  immigrant  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  ^l.**  lo  th«>^  lM*:irrfi 
six  and  fourtei>n. 

By  the  Fernandez  contract  the  GovernnnMit  is  to  ]iay  for  each  iinmit;ran;  aU-.» 
fourteim  years  of  age  $()(^  and  ^'M)  for  those  between  three  and  fourtrvn  :  li«^!>«t 
bonus  of  $:{()  for  each  family  located.  The  payment  to  bo  made  one  month  atTcr  '.t* 
colonists  shall  have  arrived. 

Assume  that  he  will  bring  in  one  thousand.     Say  that  one. half  of  thetu  «.l   » 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  :  For  one  500  he  will  receive  *:?0,<it»;i ;  for  the  -m*,  .»:i<!  '■• 
1^15,000.     Sav  a  family  averages  fi»nr  persons;  for  each  family  lie  JAenTitlc^l  n>^i 
two  hundriMl  and  fifty  families,  S*.''**^);  total  to  be  n'ceived  in  inoiM*y.  ViJ.r.4*' 

The  M(*ridion:il  contract  calls  lor  twt»  thousand  families.     Anhumh*  a  f.iMj»!v  r.-     ■ 
sist  of  four  fXTsons,  the  nnniher  <>f  irninii:r.tnts  will  ht*  eii;1it   tli>ris.iiiil       I    t.f  ^ 
snnie  as  a  hasis  f(>r  th»'  calculation   that    they  will  all  be  al»i»vi«  th**  a^-*  •■:   •• 
years,  inasniiirh  as  the  taniilies  will  avcratje  lari^ely   i>ver  l«Mir  piT*!!!!-*.      l"  r  ••  - 
immigrant,  therefore,  the  (iovernmcnt   will  pay  s  i.'i.     IliLjht   tliori^.Hul   ii:  m  .r>    • 
at  S^>5  —  ."^JHO.OOU.      Jtcsij'H-s  §:',(>  to  <*acli  hea<l  of  family,  nt'  w  hii-lr  iltt  r»-    «   I'  U  •_■  •• 
S(><),(MH»;   in  ail  thi'  Meri<lional  ctuiiiaci.  s;1|«».«hhi. 

Tlu'ie  is  no  money  stipulation  in  the  Symon  contract. 

In  the  Ati'lradtM'ontract  the  numlMTot'  families  i'^  im»»  liniiTed.     T!i»'  nikniii»t.'   • 
ev«ir.  cannot  he  less  than  (jue  liuuilrefl :  way   two  hunilred    f.kniilit'i  nf  t'l-rir    ii!:.  .' 
iminii^rants.     Ft»nr  hundred  iinmi^rants,  a»  $:'.'»  t'a«*h.  ^l  1.»«h). 

The  Martinez  rontract  rails  for  one  thousand  f.4milies,  i»r  fmir  tliou«a<Hl  im:.  ;;:r-.  '• 
at  A:r>  earh,  sUO.'Hmj. 

In  the  Flores-ZiMifeiio  rontract  the  numhiT  of  immi:;raiifH  is  imt  Iiiiir*rHi.  \«  =.• 
that  the  nnmher  will  he  one  tliousaml  ahove  the  a^i*  iif  finirtiM-ri  y»-.ir^.  K'-r  "i-^ 
he  is  to  receive  >r><)  each  :   total,  sii<»,«Mio. 

Tile  Daniel  Levy  <'«intra«t  pr«»Nnles  |i»r  the  intpMhurtiiin  *>(  ti\i-  thtMi^am':  :*-  •* 
to  amount  to  twenty  thous.nid  p«'rsons.  The  mi»!iey  ■•MiL:.iiii»ri  i-n  t!i«'  p.ir- ■'•  '.'' 
Government   \n  Mr.   Lew    i^  to  pav  him  annualiv  <:*.!. 'i.mimj  ii':ii;i;.   :K.rr\    \'*->    " 

The  Malo  C(>ntract  pmviiles  fnr  the  iutnulu  tiini  of  from  1wi-iit\  t^oc^.i:  ■'.  v-  "*' 
thousand  iinmiirranis.  F«»r  «'ach  ln'a<l  of  a  lamilv  i»f  anncuiturisis  h**  i*  r..  :•-■'  " 
^7<M>,  and  s;vr»(MMr  eaeli  memliiT  ot' his  I'amily  abov»*  tin*  a-^e  of  h<'V<mi  y<-.ir«  1*  •-■■T' 
larmer.  "iiTiMi.  Tin-re  an*  i»l  her  spallations  w  hirh  it  is  tutx  n«'ces^;irv  fi»r  n  •■  i-  r  •: 
ulato  her«>.  A*i"*unie  th.it  Mr.  Malo  will  lirini^  into  the  i  ountry  u  .li^-r  •!.  •■  ■  "»' 
tw<»nty  thousand  a«lult^.      I'Ih- amouuT  whii-li  In*  wi'l  n i\i-  will  In    ^1  l.««.  ■■ 

The  Venlier  contrart  proviiles  mr  the  intnMliietioii  of  oni*  Iiuintti.i   !%'•.•     '• 
which  ln'  is  ti>  n-ci-ive  ahout  <1,<mh». 

Thi-re  is  no  limit  lixed  to  the  numher  of  inirnii;rants  t«»  be  M»tri*diii-t-.1  .  ■•'3» 
Kam«»ii  I  ernanilc/  contract  :  sup{Mi.se  that  he  hrin^s  «iii<*  thoU'^anii  .idu';*  .  *  '-^ 
country,  as  In-  is  entitled  to  v'"  tor  t-ach  «»f  tlu-se,  he  will  ri-ei'ive  :*7»>.«Nii» 

'I'he  foregoing;  ti;^ures  are,  of  course,  in  a  great  ineasun*  only  appn»\i;n.«T. .  • .  *•"• 
bi'lieve  that  I  have  rather  under  than  «»ver  stated  them.     They  a^ri-t^ati-.  *•  «     *■ 
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•eeUy  aboat  $*24,(KX>,000  of  obligatiooH  which  have  bf'en  nssaiD<*rl  by  the  Mexican  Oov- 
«mmentf  the  two  largest  and  altogether  the  inont  important  of  which  are  to  be  paid 
within  thirty  years.  They  make  au  average  of  over  $b(K),OOU  per  annum  for  that 
period. 

Other  obi igation8  have  been  assumed  by  the  Government  in  favor  of  the  contractors, 
bnt  they  relate  principally  to  as^nriuj^  the  po89«*ssion  of  ^Urrrenoa  baldiof,'^  which  in 
my  opinion  are  of  little  importance,  for  reasons  which,  when  I  come  to  the  third  of 
Mr.  Gibbs^s  question}*,  I  shall  develop. 

lu  the  Levy  contract,  however,  this  obligation  is  a  htIous  i>ne,  inasmuch  as  the 
Goveruuient  has  agreed  to  sell  to  the  ccmipauy  ns  much  as  eight  liundred  thousand 
hectares  of  ^HtrrtnoB  baldiosj'^  or  other  national  proi>erty  which  has  not  been  des- 
tined to  the  public  service. 

Obligations  have  also  been  imposed  upon  the  contractors  in  favor  of  the  iuimi- 
Krauts  whom  they  may  iutro<luce  into  the  couutry.  These  obligations  dilfer  in  the 
several  contracts,  and  are  matters  of  agreement. 

I  give  you  a  synopsis  of  those  contained  in  one  of  them,  which  will,  I  suppose,  suf- 
fice. 

lu  the  Levy  contract  the  company  is  obliged  to  erect  for  the  use  of  each  colony 
which  it  may  establish,  and  without  any  compensation  therefor,  one  forge,  one  car- 
peiiter*s  shop,  a  telegraph  or  telephone  office  with  the  furniture  necessary  thereto. 
It  is  oblige<l  to  famish,  and  without  any  compensation,  four  lots  of  from  four  to  live 
houdred  sqnare  meters  each,  centrally  located,  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  {oft' 

It  is  obliged  to  establish,  and  to  support  for  two  years,  two  i)rimary  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  uuder  the  direction  of  Mexican  professors. 

It  is  obliged  to  give  to  each  colonist  of  upwards  of  seven  yeai-s  of  age  four  hectares 
of  land  in  the  table  land  (iierrafria)  or  three  hectares  in  the  lowlands  (tierra  caliente), 
and  in  no  case  shall  a  family  of  agriculturists  receive  less  than  twelve  hectares  on 
the  table  land  or  nine  in  the  lowlands. 

It  is  obliged  to  furnish  each  head  of  a  family,  on  arrival  at  the  colony,  a  good  honse, 
sofflcient  for  the  necessities  of  the  family  which  is  to  inhabit  it,  erected  on  a  lot  of 
400  sqnare  meters,  each  house  to  consist  of  three  apartments,  one  of  which  shall  be 
20  meters  siiuare  and  the  other  16  meters  square. 

Besides,  the  company  js  obliged  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  of  agriculturists 
one  pair  of  oxen  or  mnles,  one  cow.  one  mare  or  she  mule,  one  hog,  one  she  lamb,  two 
pairs  of  fowls  or  doves,  two  plows,  one  of  iron  an<l  the  other  of  wodd,  with  their  ac- 
ceSHories;  one  ax,  one  large  knife  (machete),  one  wooden  mallet,  one  paring  chisel, 
and  snfficient  seed  for  the  two  plantings,  suitable  to  the  laud  to  lie  cultivated,  to  the 
Taliie  of  if*2U  each. 

The  obligations  to  the  company  are: 

They  are  to  pay  for  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  alloted  to  them,  and  for  the  ani- 
mals, utensils,  and  j>er  diem  which  they  shall  have  received:  each  head  of  a  family 
$700 :    each  member  of  a  foreign  faniilv  above  the  age  of  7  years  ^C>U. 

Thus  a  family  of  four  persons  woulrl  pay  for  a  house  and  lot  and  the  animals  and 
implements  above  named,  together  with  about  ^MH)  advanced  for  their  support  and 
abont  35  acres  of  land,  $l,Or>U.  They  have  ten  years  to  pay  this  in,  dating  from  the 
•ocond  year  of  their  |>ossession. 

The  obligations  of  the  company  to  the  Government  are : 

The  colonies  are  to  be  established  within  live  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 
They  are  to  bring  no  colonists  into  the  country  who  have  been  sentenced  to  punish- 
ment for  the  commission  of  a  crime;  they  are  to  be  agriculturists  and  artisans. 

The  company  are  to  deposit  in  the  Monte  de  Piedau,  six  mouths  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  $50,000,  to  secure  the  performance  thereof.  These  ;goO,000,  as  soon  as 
the  first  col#ny  shall  have  been  established,  is  ceded  tothed«>partment  of  fomento  for 
the  development  of  agriculture.  Upon  the  referment  of  the  ?y)(.),000  mentioned,  the 
Government  will  reserve  8lOO.(K)0  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  i>aid  to  the  company  to  se- 
cure the  performance  of  the  contract.    They  are  to  pay  to  the  Government —  ' 

For  each  head  of  a  family  of  foreigners S350 

For  each  member  of  a  family  of  foreigners  above  the  age  of  7  years 175 

For  each  head  of  a  Mexican  family .' 2.50 

For  each  member  of  a  Mexican  family  above  the  age  of  7  years 125 

Total 900 

With  these  suggestions  and  the  contract  in  view  any  ])erson  iutereste<l  in  the  ques- 
tion may  form  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Ae  contract. 

The  Btatas  of  the  colonists  is  that  they  are  Mexicans  in  the  st'use  that  whatever 
fifficulties  they  mAy  find  themselves  in  are  to  be  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Re- 
public and  they  are  without  any  rights  as  foreigners. 
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NATURALIZATION. 

*2d.  ''How  long  does  it  require  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  Mexico  t" 
No  time  is  speciiied  by  the  law.    Naturalization  in  Mexico  takes  place  in  terenl 
ways — 

(1)  By  the  act  of  the  President,  upon  application  of  the  party,  mode  befon-  the 
judge  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  from  which  it  must  appear  that  the  applicant  it 
a  ]>erson  of  good  character  and  has  an  honest  mode  of  livelihood. 

(2)  When  the  son  of  a  foreigner  bom  in  Mexico,  and  who  has  been  emancipatni 
dniiug  his  minority,  allows  a  year  to  pass  after  having  attained  the  age  of  ma^oritr 
without  having  declared  his  intention  to  retain  the  nationality  of  hii»  father. 

(3)  When  in  the  act  of  emancipation  of  the  son  <»f  a  foreigner  it  is  not  declared  tlu: 
he  retains  the  nationality  of  his  father. 

(4)  If  he  accepts  a  public  employment  which  is  reserved  to  Mexicans. 

(5)  Marrying  a  Mexican  woman,  coupled  with  the  declaration  of  intention  torv 
tablinh  himself  in  M*'xi('o  with  the  qualities  of  a  Mexican,  which  declaratiou  munt 
be  made  within  one  mouth  from  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  if  it  took  place  witliis 
the  Republic;  within  one  year  thereafter  if  it  was  celebrated  out»idc  of  it. 

(G)  Coming  into  the  country  as  a  colonist  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  which 
specially  regulate  colonization. 

(7)  When  a  foreigner  purchases  real  estate  in  Mexico  without  reserving,  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase,  his  nati<mality. 

(b)  When  a  son  is  born  to  him  in  Mexico,  of  a  Mexican  woman,  nnlesH  hereMrre* 
hin  nationality. 

Naturalization  confers  upon  the  party  naturalized  all  the  rights  and  impuMra  a|iM 
him  all  the  obligations  which  belong  to  and  devolve  upon  Mexicans,  except  tuoor  whick 
are  es|>ecially  n^served.  For  instance,  naturalization  does  not  entitle  a  iHrrjum  of  f<ir> 
eign  origin  to  become  President  of  the  Republic,  a  magistrate,  attoruey-gcut»ral.  j?)v- 
ernor  in  many  of  the  States,  ]»nblic  writer  (notary  public),  &c.  Neither  can  tbiv  en- 
ter upon  public  laiK^sin  the  States  or  Territories  adjoining  the  country  of  their  bifth 
or  in  which  they  were  naturalized. 

HOMESTEADS  AND   LAND  GKANTS. 

3d.  '^Are  any  inducements  in  the  way  of  h<mieMteads  or  land  grants  offered  by  tfat 
Government  t«>  actual  nettlers  who  beccmie  citizens  ;  and  if  so.  what*^  ? 

I  belit've  tho  Mexican  Oo\t'riinn'iit  has  no  ascertaine<l  natifuial  domain. 

1  understand  that  an  elfort  is  now  beinu:  niade  in  that  direct  ion  on  the  Paciiittni*: 
in  the  neigbborlmoil  of  Aeapulro,  as  well  as  on  the  iu)rthern  frontier,  but  witbf  :t 
any  publl.sbed  result  so  far. 

There  in  no  national  land  offie**,  and  so  the  Government  does  not  kiiou  \\b;it.  i!:r  .. 
lands  it  jjossesscs. 

There  is,  liowever,  snp])ose(l  to  Im*  a  great  quantify  of  land  known  a?»  "l^rriiii-  '•■'• 
din  ft.'" 

The  literal  translation  of  this  t»Mni  is,  1  believe,  "uiM-ultivattMl  laiuls."  In  U«  .: 
.signifMs  lauds  which  have  no  owners. 

Article  XXIV  of  the  coiihtitution  of  \^\7  recogniz*'*!  th«'  exiMenct- of  Mitit  ;»!">. 
an<'  authorized  Coii.^n  ss  t<»  assiiine  control  over  them  and  establish  rulen  gnvt-r:..!.: 
their  occupation  and  th«*  j»rice  at  which  they  might  be  srdd.  C'«nigre"H>  «'xir«  sm  ■!  'Y  * 
right,  by  conferring  upon  the  President  of  the  Kepnblitr  for  the  time  iwin^  the  jM.Tftrr 
to  regulate  the  iiiatttr.  This  successi\e  Presidents  have  d«n»e.  I'hetiiot  iiii.«  ■'>' 
President  .Juarez,  th<  n  bv  President  Diaz,  an<l  last  bv  President  <i<ni/;ih  /. 

The  prjie  at  which  these  lands  may  be  acquired  in  tixed  by  tlu' Pre^iileni  i'\fj\  :-»• 
year*i,  an<l  if  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  j)ric«*s  tixed  by  PresiiM-iit  (ion/ab*/  i».  jt**  *i  .3 
those  lixcd  by  eitlier  of  his  prc<lc<essor.s,  from  which  it  iiui;. ,  I  think,  bi*av^uni*d  :'*' 
the  atttiupts  ot"  the  (Joverument  to  gi-t  them  occu])itd  has  not  been  ?«.ncer<»>tn 

One  great  ditliculty  in  the  way  is  that  the  ])arty  who  wishes  to  (U'eujtv  ; 'm-m*  :«:••♦ 
must  lir>t  find  them;  when  In*  thinks  he  has  found  tbeiu  he  <lei»onnif  ^  t  f;i  r-;  te  i:f 
jud::**  wiihin  uhose  territorial  jurisdiction  they  an».  The  judm»  tlieii  i-^-^'H-?*  ;i  pnx  :*• 
inatinii,  ill  the  nature  of  a  monition,  calling  upon  all  iM^rsonselaimiiiv:  iitli  :->:  ,.  il  • 
appear  ami  defend  the  rights  within  a  certain  time.  The  timeelapM  I  au'l  i..« »» :■  . 
pearinn  tocontt'st,  tin*  ]>arty  denouncing  them  is  ordered  to  be  put  i'l  'n.v^.  ,.>..  :.  I  : 
as  you  are  aware,  the  lan<ls  in  this  country  have  bi'en  largely  t;raiit«il.  -^itu'  «•<  *  * 
grants  extending,  as  I  may  say,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  ditVu*u:!\  i*  in  n--:  :♦ 
•iond  lands  which  have  no  <»wner. 

lij  all  of  the  contracts  to  which  I  have  ilirected  your  attention  tin-  <t«»\eriiiiie'  tlu* 
,.onc»Mb'd  riglitsto  tlH'se  "'itrrenoH  haUiio*  "  an<l  to  other  i»ublic  land**,  but  the  fartMi 

"The  tull  text  of  the  law  concerning  foreigners  au<I  naturali/aiion  in  printedit 
Consular  Reports  No.  tiS,  September,  16^(>,  p.r>4*4. 
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MB  I  have  before  statecif  the  Governmeut  bnA  no  landn  which  it  can  disposi*  of.  Tho 
best  eTidence  of  which  is,  that  it  was  obliged  to  purchase  those  upon  which  rhe 
immigraDts  under  the  Fnlcheri  contract  were  located.  And  ic  is  well  to  obsen'e  in 
this  connection  that  whereas  Americans  may  obtain  permission  from  the  Govern  incut 
to  acquire  lands  within  20  leagues  of  tho  ntirthern  frontier,  they  cannot  do  s>>  under 
the  law  in  respect  of  tho  ^'terrrnas  baldios."  I  do  not  go  into  any  furth»*r  details 
npou  this  point,  because  I  think  that  no  m<an  in  his  senses  (no  American  at  h>ast),  who 
Irishes  to  establish  a  colony  in  Mexico,  would  go  in  search  of  these  lands.  H«^  would 
natarally  first  become  the  undisputed  owner  of  a  property  which  ho  desircfl  to  colo- 
nize before  he  entered  upon  the  speculation. 

AMERICANS  IX  MEXICO. 

'  4th.  "Are  immigrants  from  the  United  States  received  without  prejudice,  or  are 
they  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Governmeut  or  by  the  people  ?'* 

I  cannot  answer  this  qnestion  anthoratively,  for  tho  reason  that  there  .s  nothing  that 
I  caQ  call  an  American  immigration  into  the  country. 

There  is  a  large  investment  of  American  capital  here  in  railroads  an<l  in  mines,  but 
the  number  of  our  citizens  who  come  here  is  small. 

Those  who  do,  come  in  search  of  employment  on  the  railroads,  or  in  the  mines,  or  as 
clerks,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  the  number  of  those  who  apply  to  this  legation  and  to 
the  American  Benevolent  Association  for  assistance  to  enat)le  them  to  return  home,  I 
ahoald  say  that  coming  to  Mexico  had  not  bettered  their  fortnucM. 

Doubtless  this  is  due,  in  great  measure  at  least,  to  a  want  of  kunwledge  on  their 
MTt  of  the  language  of  the  country  ;  to  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people  here 
Crom  those  they  have  been  reared  amongst ;  to  a  difierence  in  the  methods  of  business, 
juhI  to  the  fact  that  men  fail  hero  as  they  fail  elsewhere. 

Upon  principle,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Governmeut  or  people  shonld  f«»el  simpi- 
cioiis  of  or  be  unfriendly  to  Americans  who  come  to  Mexico  with  tho  sole  purpos«^  of 
bettering  their  fortunes  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  assisting  to  develop  the  re- 
■onrces  of  the  country,  thereby  adding  to  its  wealth  and  increasing  its  population. 

But  this  can  only  be  ascertained,  in  so  far  as  the  Governmeut  is  concerned,  by  actual 
experiment.  The  experiment  would  be  primarily  tested  by  some  citizen  of  the  United 
States  proposing  to  make  a  contract  similar  in  terms  with  one  of  thosi?  I  have  refi*rred 
to.  Its  solution  could  only  be  obtained  after  the  contract  with  the  Government  had 
been  giauted  and  after  Americans  had  been  colonized  thereunder. 

1  d*»  not  very  well  see  how  the  Mexican  Government  could  object  to  enter  into  such 
contract  with  an  American  in  view  of  the  contracts  which  it  hivs  made  for  obtaining 
a  large  immigration  from  other  countries,  for  Mexico  would,  I  should  snpi>oH,«,  he«low 
to  shut  her  doors  in  the  face  of  Americans  aft*»r  haviug  opened  th<Mu  so  wi.l*',  iiu<l  at 
anch  cost  to  herself,  to  other  uatifmalities.  Even  shonld  the  application  frorii  any 
cause  be  refused  (and  I  have  no  reason  for  saying  that  it  would  l>e),  immigration  of 
peaceful  Americans  into  the  country  could  not  be  legally  denied.  The  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  make  a  contract  for  American  iininigrants  would 
only  affect  any  subsidy  which  might  be  asked  to  assist  in  the  colonization,  for  the  laws 
of  the  country  not  only  authorize  but  invite  immigration,  without  respect  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  immigrauts. 

By  the  laws  as  they  now  exist,  foreigners  are  permitted  to  purchase  lan('s  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  except,  in  so  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  they 
be  situated  20  leagues  from  the  boundary  thereof.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what  could 
prevent  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in  the  country 
within  ths  limits  prescribed  by  law  and  colonizing  it  with  Americans,  if  ho  sees  fit 
sod  has  the  means  to  do  so.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  in  such  a  case,  if  the  settlers  were 
Attempted  to  be  interfered  with  unlawfully,  the  Mexican  Government  would  attempt 
at  least  to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

It  will  not,  however,  have  escaped  your  observation  as  regards  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  the  contracts  I  have  referred  you  to  stipu- 
late that  the  colonists  from  abroad  are  to  come  from  conntries  other  than  the  United 
States;  and,  as  regards  the  views  of  the  people  upon  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  surprising  if  they  should  prefer,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  immigrants  come 
mmonf^  them  who  are  more  akin  to  them  in  race  than  Americans  are,  and  who,  as  a  rule. 
are  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  themselves. 

RESULTS. 

It  18  quite  impossible  for  me  to  state  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  parties  in 

tntereet  to  carrv  out  the  great<'r  number  of  the  contracts  to  which  I  have  referred  yon. 

MQ  less  can  I  ventnre  an  opinion  as  to  what  they  will  result  in.     Neither  can  J  ex- 

T  ygsas  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Government  is  or  will  be  in  a  condition  to  comply 

^wUh  the  obligations  it  has  assumed  towards  the  contractors  in  case  they  should  in 
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good  faith  comply  with  wliat  tb«»y  hav*^  undertaken  to  do.  TIiih  is  a  matter  which  I 
suppose  the  contractors  have  satJHtied  i  hemselves  about.  Neither  can  I  say  what  wiil 
be  the  result  of  the  imuii^radou  to  I  be  immigrants.  This,  I  think  you  will  ^CKt 
with  me,  is  the  most  important  question  involved  in  the  whole  subject.  If  they  Abookl 
arrive  here  and  tind  that  the  Government  could  not  comply  with  its  cugagementt  to 
the  contractors,  or  the  contractors  unwilling  to  comply  with  their  engagements  to 
them,  they  would  be  in  a  strange  country,  without  means  and  withoat  fnenda. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  present  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  contractors  to  colonize  portions  of  the  country  witl*  foreigncn 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fulcberl  contracts,  to  which  I  have  referred  yon.  These  im- 
migrants have  been  landed  in  the  country,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  have  heard,  and  from  what  I  consider  the  best  authority,  that  one  colony  wasca- 
tirely  broken  up  by  death  and  desertion,  the  mortality  among  them  having  been  rerc 
great. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  state  before,  when  they  arrived  in  the  conntry  the  Got- 
erument  was  obliged  to,  or  at  any  rate  it  did,  purchase  lands  upon  which  to  locate 
them. 

One  colony  was  established  in  the  low  country.  Some  were  sent  near  San  Lois 
Potosi,  others  werw  colonized  near  Puebla. 

Some  were  established  near  this  city.  Some  statements  are  to  the  effect  that  tbcr 
are  now  contented  and  prosperous. 

Others,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  they  are  in  a  miserable  condition. 

From  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  the  Italian  minister's  premises  crowded  with  tbem. 
some  seeking  employment  and  others  asking  to  be  sent  home,  I  should  think  tba; 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  them. 

I  inclose  a  letter  which  some  of  them  published,  which  is  descriptive  of  their  con- 
dition as  they  see  it. 

I  also  inclose  an  article  from  the  i/oin'tor  Jiepuhlicano  upon  the  general  aspect  tif 
the  question. 

lu  considering  the  subject,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  ex- 
periment has  not  been  fairly  tried  ;  that  the  parties  who  briginatetl  it  were  witbocT 
experience  therein ;  that  the  immigrants  themselves  are  far  from  being  of  the  l^e*? 
class,  and  but  little  attentiou  was  paid  in  their  selection  with  reference  to  therm- 

Eloyment  to  which  they  were  to  be  put  on  their  arrival  in  the  country  ;  that  they  iw 
ave  come  with  hopes  held  out  to  them  which  they  conld  not  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected wonld  hi*  realized ;  that  they  are  in  a  foreign  land — a  land  different  in  slmt»-: 
every  rcHpect  from  the  one  whence  they  came,  and  that  everything  is  new  aud^tra'J:;r 
to  them.  Such  a  condition  of  thin;;s  wouhl  naturally  engender  disap)H»iiitn)ent  j  .: 
dist'ouiagenient. 

Is  not  this  the  usual  experience  of  persons  who  iiuiiiigrate  in  large  Uo«lies  frmn  'I-  • 
own  country,  lnre(l  t«>  another  by  the  lio|)e  of  bettering  their  fortunes  and  who  I  *'•■•_ 
perhaps  with  a  too  willing  ear  to  the  stories  otapnarently  well-to-do  s|M'cnlut'>r*  'a  * 
have  no  interest  in  them  beyond  the  snins  which  th«'V  are  to  receive  for  takir^::  Tii*.. 
to  the  conntry  where  they  have  eontraetcil  to  take  them,  and  whos<»  intere>t  iit  *'.<  : 
ceaM's  when  they  have  reoeive<l  the  price  at  which  thev  contracted  to  delivt-r  n\*'  ' 
It  may  not  be  out  t)f  place  for  nie  to  remind  yon  that  several  attempts  h:»v«-  *^t 
made  to  t'tf«Tt  American  colonization  in  M  *xico.  If  I  rein«'mh«'r  arivrht  on*-  ^n^ ).  wi* 
made  some  years  a.i^o  in  Lower  California.  The  colonists  ha«l  su  bse<jnentl\  t«>  [^  i* 
sisteil  hack  to  the  United  States.  After  tin*  war  of  secession  a  number  of  p:i»:n;r.-i: 
citizens  of  the  South  came  hero.  They  settled  near  Cordova.  Thos»M>f  theui  wh-^-i-i 
not  ilie  r«*turne<l  home. 

LANDS    AVAILABLE    FOK   COLONIZATION. 

oth.  '*  At  what  price  can  large  grants  of  land  be  ol>taine<l,  suitable  for  colonizato-. 
in  the  provinces  of  Sinaloa,  Durango,  or  Chihuahua?" 

TlK're  is  little  reliance  tt)  be  placed  upon  theoretical  answers  to  such  nufstioi-*,  *:«' 
I  cannot  answer  them  from  my  own  observations,  as  I  have  never  lH*<*n  in  eithtr-:* 
tlw  States  nauK^d,  and  practically  I  am  far  away  from  them — much  farther  ihtr.  « 
j)ersou  residing  in  New  York  is.  S'or  <lo  I  believe  that  any  one  conbl  give  *nch  ati  i> 
Hwcr  to  them  as  would  justify  acti«)n  thereon. 

I  have  been  tohl  that  lands  in  that  region  can  l>t«  purchased  in  large  i]naiifit:r^  i' 
the  rate  of  .-^LOiM)  tor  1.00!)  HC|uare  acres.     IJut   I  do  not  pretend  to  smiv  that  mv  int«-: 
mat  ion  is  correct.     I  would  not  act  upon  it  myself. 

Sinaloa  is  said  to  be  traversed  by  a  number  of  rivers  ami  innumerable  hr«>*»i> 
There  are  some  good  streams  in  Duranj^o.  and  Chihuahua  is  considered  or«»of  tbrl>*< 
watered  Statesin  the  feileration.  These  States  an*  sjiid  to  lie  fertile  and  rich  io  n  t- 
era  Is. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  title  to  a  tract  of  land  does  not  cmtfett^ 
solute  title  to  what  \s  uudor  the  siirface  thereof. 
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Any  person  may  denounce,  and  become  the  owner  of  any  mine,  no  matter  npon 
whoee  property  it  may  be. 

Neither  most  it  be  lost  sif^bt  of  that,  while  a  title  to  lands  may  be  easily  procared, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  procnre  possession  thereof,  for  the  purchaser  might  find  them 
peopled  with  ''squatters  "  whom  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  dispossess.  I  under- 
stand that  such  difficulties  have  presented  themselves. 

Under  any  circumstances,  I  should  consider  it  the  height  of  imprudence  in  any  per- 
son to  embark  jn  any  enterprise  of  colonization  in  this  or  any  other  country  until  he 
had  visited  it  and  seen  it  for  himself. 

6th.  **  Of  the  high  plains  and  elevated  plateau,  what  part  is  best  watered  and  most 
fertile,  and  what  diseases  are  most  prevalent  T  " 

This  question,  as  you  will  observe,  extends  from  Guatemala  on  the  south  to  the  Bio 
Bravo  on  the  north,  and  is  one  which  can  only  be  answered  by  one  who  has  traversed 
the  country ;  and  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  do,  as  my  official  duties  have  kept 
me  almost  constantly  at  my  pose  of  duty.  Only  once  have  I  been  ten  days  away  from 
the  capital,  and  those  ten  days  I  spent  at  Orizaba,  where  I  went  at  the  advice  of  my 
physician.  I  have,  however,  been  as  far  north  as  Lagos,  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Railroad. 

All  the  valleys  between  these  two  points — and  they  are  many  and  of  considerable 
extent — appeared  to  me  naturally  fertile  and  susceptible  of  successful  cultivation, 
and  no  country  which  I  have  ever  seen  appeared  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  im- 
prove<l  agricultural  implements  and  labor-saving  machines. 

I  have  also  been  to  Toluca.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  that  section  of  the  country. 
It  all,  however,  seemed  to  require  to  be  irrigated.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  an 
aatbority  upon  snbjecte  of  agriculture. 

What  diseases  prevail  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  exempt  from  epidemics. 

I  have  not  complied  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  dispatch  of  giving  you 
**  a  succinct  account  of  American  immigration  "  to  Mexico. 

I  fear  you  will  think  that  I  have  written  a  volume  where  a  few  lines  would  have 
aafficed,  bnt  I  have  considered  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  respect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration  hither,  and  to  make  some  suggestions  which  it  may  be  well  for 
oar  fellow-countrymen  who  are  looking  this  way  to  consider  before  they  embark  npon 
soch  an  enterprise. 

P.  H.  MORGAN. 

LSQATIOX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Mexico,  April  25, 1883. 


THE  LEVY  CONTRACT. 

[Translation.] 

Cvmtraet  eeUbraUd  between  General  Carlos  Pacheco,  secretary  of  state  forfomentOf  coloni- 
nization,  indnstrp,  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  Mr,  Daniel  Levy^ 
far  the  establishing  of  a  general  colonisation  agency. 

Article  1.  Daniel  Levy  is  authorized  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
divided  in  forty  thon.sand  shares  of  8100  each,  the  only  and  excIuMivo  object  of  said 
company  being  to  establish  iu  the  country  colonies  composed  of  immigrants  from  for- 
eign countries. 

ABT.  2.  The  company  shall  have  been  formed  and  the  capital  thereto  subscrihed  for 
within  eight  months  from  the  date  of  this  contract,  and  the  department  of  fo.nento 
shall  be  notified  thereof,  and  shall  be  regiHtered  at  this  capital  in  the  proper  o£Bce. 

Art.  3.  The  company  will  always  have  at  this  capital  an  agent  duly  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  Ctovernment  npon  every  subject  treated  of  in  this  contract. 

Art.  4.  At  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the  company  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
in  this  city,  to  the  effect  that  being  covered  by  Mexican  capital  it  would  be  asecurity 
that  the  investment  would  be  a  prudent  one.  Mr.  Levy  is  authorized  to  dispose  of 
these  shares  assigned  to  Mexico  which  shall  not  have  been  taken. 

Art.  5.  The  company  obligates  itself  to  establish  in  the  country,  within  the  period 
of  live  years  from  the  date  of  the  present  contract,  five  thousand  families  of  colonists, 
numbering  twenty  thousand  members  of  over  seven  years  of  age.  Of  these  families 
90  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  families  are  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  and  20  p<T  cent. 
thereof  shall  be  Mexicans. 

Art.  6.  On  the  total  number  of  immigrants  the  company  shall  be  entitled'to  brine 
10  per  cent,  thertef  in  workmen  or  artisans.  The  balance  must  be  exclusively  agri- 
dutarists. 
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Art.  7.  Th«  lanas  upon  which  the  rnhuiiHtH  shall  1m»  locattMl  arc  tol>e  welladaii'ed 
to  a^rirultuns  and  shall  ht*  sitnativl  not.  muiv  than  oU  kilometers  diHtaut  truiij  a  nu* 
roiMl  now  <»r  to  ho  ('.Hia)>Iihht'd. 

AuT.  >t.  Thi)  roin|»aiiy,  with  tlu*  approliation  of  the  dcpartiuout  of  fnuM'iitM.  thii. 
i^Htahlinh  th(^  c-oh>iiists  pruvitlcd  for  hy  thitt  rontratrt  iiiut  leuHt  ten  ot'th*-  S^tatt"*!!!' rb« 
Rc]>iiidic.     TwiMity  colonii's,  at  h'ast.  an»to  hcestuhli.shcd. 

Akt.  l».  K:ifh  rniiiny  sljall  fonsist  of  not  less  than  lilty  nor  iiinr«»  ih.-in  one  h:i!i.lrr«l 
foiviirn  I'aiiiilies.  Nirvertln'l»'Ks,  it"  it  l»t*  th<wiifen*st  ot"  thi»  company  to  form  .1  t--T'r 
runiposeil  of  a  hir;;i'r  numhor,  Kiy  om^  th(»ns<'in«l  faniilieH,  pernii!<»sioii  TimIo  -u>  i!.j\  I- 
asK>d  of  the  de])artment  ff  foniento.  which  peiiijission  may  he  ^ranttnl  or  rr*fa«>!  a« 
that  depart m«Mit  may  sei»  brut. 

Thi' mnipany  will  ;;iv«*  to  th«'  Mexican  roh>niHts,  who  may  he  desi:;nat«'ii  \t%  rh**'!— 
]mrtnient  of  fomento  or  admittetl  hy  the  com[Kmy,  in  the  pn>portioii  «if '^j  jm  rc»-uT.-i 
the  atnonnt  ^iven  to  foreiumTs. 

Akt.  10.  TJie  c(»mpany  a;^H'es  to  furnish,  ami  withont  any  eoni|M»M«.:itii»n  tl'»  r- :"-:. 
in  earh  ci'lnny  wliii'h  i"^  i-st.ihlish.s,  the  nec»'SMary  materialK  for  er«'i'tui^  i»n*"  I'-rjf. • 
carpenter  shop,  an<l  a  telc;4raph  or  teh'phone  otlice,  an  wclhw  the  i]frf><^r\  lull*  vji* 
for  the  Hame. 

Art.  11.  Tlie  company  >hall  also  l*urnish,  and  withont  c<»mpenN:itioii  rh*'r«-i^r.  .l 
each  colony  which  it  may  cstahlish,  four  lots  of  <;ronnd  of  frtini  -liNi  to  .'i4N)  «,rii> 
m<  rcrs  ca«rh  ii.  tln'  nio>t  central  poMtion.  for  tin*  erfctinj^  of  cMlictN. 

AiiT.  l*i.  The  company  ohli«;ates  itself  to  estahlish  in  each  t»f  its  coloni*'.*.  jd*!:* 
sni>port  the  name  for  twoyears  fri»m  the  cMtahlishini;  t>f  the  same,  two]iriniar\  .M.lft»«' 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  female**,  hoth  of  which  sliall  Im'  nndfr  the  din-i  t;.L": 
Mt'xican  prof»'>8ors,  ^radnatesof  the  capital  i»r  «iin'  of  th«'  States. 

Ai:t.  \'\.  The  coMipany  agrees  to  pivsent  to  tiie  department  of  fitinenttt  the  pr-jwr 
certiiicatcH  Hliowin<r  that  none  of  the  colonists  which  it  l>rin<^s  fro  :i  fori-ii^u  rouu::.'^ 
has  hcen  Kcntenci'il  for  a  criminal  otfensc,  acrompanyini;  naid  ducunicnis  with  »  '.  •' 
contiiininL;  the  names  of  tin*  coloniifts  whom  it  brings  into  the  country,  which  ^n-  *■' 
he  4lcposiied  in  the  ]>ropcr  ollicc. 

Akt.  11.  All  the  expenAes  of  transportation,  d  iHcm  hark  men  t,  travclui:;  exm-riv^ 
and  mainreniim-e  of  the  colonists  to  the  point  of  destinuti«»n.  aM  Wfll  a>  4>f  *.ufi: 
et^'ects,  shall  h.']»aid  hy  t!i«*  <o!npany,  with  the  privilege,  »ho:iliI  it  Iio  tn  \\%  lutvr*^: 
to  do  so,  to  pay  for  the  colonists  to  the  Transatlantic  Mexican  Line  >3  for  the  pn^na^f 
of  each  cohunst,  besides  the  ^'2'*  as  Htipnlated  in  Article  No.  *J7  t»f  the  coutrac:  uf<^i 
line. 

Akt.  l.'i.  On  the  railroad  lines  upon  which  the  (irovennnent  has  a  ri^ht  ot  rr^iv 
on  th"  transpinratioii  of  colonists  and  their  ln;^;?a:;<»,  the  companv  sh.iU  mjov  t:- 
same  ri-ihi  bv  sni*h  ord.T-i  iVoni  th"'  depaiimcfit  of'  t'otnento  as  it  m.iy  il.'»»'ii  pr  ■:••  r  ■■• 
issrif  iiit'Mi  t  be  a;»I'li<  :i!  ItMl  t«»  1  ll.lt  rll'rf  by  f  hi-  co-'p  iDV. 

Aiir.  b"».  Tb«"  «  o'iip;iii  >  a:rf«-'«  ti>  nis  e  lo  each  M''\ic.tn  or  Jon-i:;!!  •  olnfn-^r  i-f  —  ^    . 
veaT  s  "f  ai:«' :i!iil  ii|)waid  Ibui"  b»'ri;ires,  iflorated  in  t  Ih*  coi.l  c-iusuf ;  •.     ri,r.  1  •-.;       r 
tbr»'f  lM'i"t.M«'s  if  lorafi'il  in   :b«*   hot  «"onntrv   {litrrii  luUmf,  1.      hi    ii  14.1^.-.   !i..*.      : 
.nIimH  ;j  t':»:!iil\  ol"  a;iii«nli  inisfs  r.M-i'ivi"  li-s>.  tha.i  t  Ae'.\  .■  b.-«-t.ii«-  :  :i  t  jj.    .».  l;-.. 
or  iiiin-  IM  tbf  hot  c'limriv. 

Ai:r.  17.  Tbi' rii:iii)Miy  a^rcfs  to  I'nrni-li  «-.ii'b  h«-ail  nf  :»  f:»t:ii!>.  Mr\-i.i<    •■•  :■•  •   j* 
«»n  t  \\riv  an  i v:ii  at  f  lii'  i)'Miit  wlnTf  t  hi'V  aii'  to  lM^  li»i";i  ••  i|.  .i  lioti-*  ■  « -i  ^  •  1  !  :•■  ■  i  ■    t- 
of  NuiiiriiMit  j-tpaciTv  i»rtln'  tainily  whifb  air  to  oit'imv  it.  biii  t  ki  ao  ■.  ,,      .  .:■ 
-|()o  s(|nar»'  Hl^■t^'^'^.  f  li<- »o:iijian>  s  •t'iiiir  ;«»  ii  that  it  be  i-'Jisti  nrfi-i|  in  T::»- •..■-■       r.     • 
a>  Will  ;i-.  t  .Mt  ;  M«-  t  •»■.%■  M  ".  bi.JMbry  I  -t-iblixb  s|i;ill  b.-  bm!  i»  i"  1  1  «»f  r.ii  j-  *   "..•..•      •   . 
|iou«>r  shall   bf   (■••!ii)t<tsMl   nt  tliii'i'   pit'c-H.   o>\f  ti\'  wbii  li   '•ball  Im«    ;i:    It- *>»:    -j  •  -     .•■ 
meti'is  in  >i/".  anil  t  h--  o:!ii  r^  nl"  :it  b-a  ^r   l»  ni«-'iT-  sqaan*  r:n-\i. 

-^  K'l".  l"*.  Th''  fonijMir  ai^m-s  to  ^i  vi.,.;i,ii  bivifl  •»!'  a  l',i*nilv  of  a,:ii'-!ilT  'ir:  -t*.  ••  •  — 
the  y:roiiiiil.  bon->r.  and  if**  iMi'I«»'Hini''.  iin'Mtioiu',1  in  i  li»'  pifi-i-  ■;:  ^  ;ii'i.  ".  .  •  j.  ;,.  : 
oxen  or  iiiii!"».  **•[»•  ro^v.  o:n'  inarc  or  niib*.  n:ii'  Un^.  nt|.  I.i  nb,  t  \  i»  i».i:i-  i-:  -  '  ►.  .• 
or  »li)Vi>.  \  w  tt  ii|:i\V'i.  ii:m»  j.f  no:  J  an  1  s  b"  otb-r  f*t'  w-*  •  1.  wtb  t  li'-i-  ,■■.  .  <.«  .r  .  ,  ■  • 
o\.  mil'  la'-fj^r  ktiitf  i  nnu-}ntt^,  oih*  wooib-n  in.'ilb'r,  o'U'  cb'-iid.  a'l  i  •-•»■. ^  •.  r:;  •  •  '  " 
1  hi'  iir"»f  I'laMTiii'j-..  ;ir('oriliii'_'  to  t  In*  I'lili  nation  to  wlii«':i  I  hi' bind  wIifi.>T;.  ,  .  -■• 
ai'*  ior.itrd  is  snbj»'rt«'d.  flu*  h«mm|s  I'nr  tin*  lir-.t  and  ■i.-cojid  p!.intinu;*  *r  i.l  ' 
valnc  of  ^HK 

•VUT.   !'•.    r»«'<id'"*  rbi-*  f  In- roTiip:in  V  a'^n-t"N  ti»  -^iv  I-  to  i*acb    robrn  ,r     \I»'-,   .    ■.        •      • 

••l"jii,  ab'i\' vi'M  vt'ars  of  ;«l;»'.  a  d;iilv  Nab-.jdv  of' t  "A'^Mit  v-tive  ci'MT*  ilnr   v.  *'■   :    '  ■* 

of  inii"  ■  «-ai  fr>>rn  t h'"  il;i'"  ot"  t  ii'-ir  an  i\  ;jl  :»;  lin*  fi>binv,  ami  «»•!••  v.rx  ^  i«  ■•  .. 
t  ln\  :iic  «  si;il»lisbi-d  i'l  tin-  hot  «"oiniti> .  ami  a  ImmI  witli  imi»-  mat;  rt  >-  t  •  t  !::•-.  •. 
<'sf .ibb '«!i"<l  i'l  tlifcoM  roiiiifrv. 

Aki'.'J*.   'rb»*  <«Mih|)aMv  will  bi' alli»wi-i1  t«»  I'ltTfMl'ii'e   intii  Mii*  cioinTr*  .  :"• 
i'Vt'T  vthiiii;  \\  hi«-)i  iiiay  be  niM«'-.s.irv  for  l  he  i-on-^tT  get  i«i:i  of  th«'  Ipoi^.  •  .i«  v  .       . ,  -•  • 
impii-Mn-:its.  ani'ii  ils.  .nul  ^•"■•js  iin-'^N.irv  tor  t  In*  iihi' of  th»*  eolofiitt  ^  .|,  r-.i^,;  •   ;:■  :    • 
♦•ontract.     Th"  drpartau-iii  i>t"  lom-nio  and  ba«-ie!id  i  will  csiabli^li  tli»    ruii-- *  .  j:.-  • 
|ln'  compan>  is  to  be  ;^ovcrn*'<I  in  makin:^  tlii>s4'  iin!M»rtatioiis. 
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Akt.  *2l.  Tho  Govorunti'^nr  onnra'^es  to  sfll  lo  the  company  as  much  as  «igbt  kihidred 
thoiisaiKl  hectares  of  vacant  and  fiuciiltivnt«Ml  lanil  {teirenon  baidios)  or  land  beloujj- 
in;;  lo  the  nation  which  are  not  dc^stined  to  any  public  servic.*,  at  the  price  fixed  for 
{ttrreuon  ialdio>*)^  u]k)ii  tho  application  of  tho  company,  which  lands  Hhall  he  desig- 
Udted  within  ihc  tcrai  of  thrco  year?*  lixed  from  X\\^  ^latM  of  thi.s  contract,  With  the 
oh-i;*aTion  tliat  two  thirds  at  b'ast  of  snch  lan«ls  Khali  l>e  <h»voted  to  tho  purpose  of 
co!o:ii7.:iii<»n  ;:ic<»rflin;; to  the  terms  of  this  contract. 

Art.  «'J.  Assjou  us  the  Mexican  Transatlautic  Line  of  eteairicra shall  heestablisbed, 
the  coiaiuuy  cn;j:a«;c3  to  transport  on  Xlut  st«^amers  of  that  line  at  least  GO  per  cent. 
of  ;he  c'.'loiiists  who  co.'ue  from  Eiiro;>e,  ;;ivinu;  notice  to  tlie  departluent  of  fouiento 
sis  tnonths  in  ailvancBthe  exact  numlu'r  of  colonists  on  each  voyage,  as  well  us  the 
name  i:f  the  port  a*^  which  they  ar^  to  disembark.  The  proper  department  will  at  the 
satiie  Time  be  uotiiied  of  the  voya^^esof  the  8t«?amers  carry in'^ colonists. 

Akt.  :^.  The  company  will  transport  tho  families  of  colonists,  proportionally,  in  the 
^y%^  years  a;;rced  upon,  so  that  the  Government  will  be  guaranteed  tho  annuities  which 
ir  ;;ivc.>i,  as  Ibllows:  The  company  must  in  the  first,  year  establish  three  hundred  and 
filty  families;  in  the  wn^ond,  seven  hundred  ;  in  the  third,  one  thousand  and  fifty  ;  in 
the  fourth,  *  ne  thousand  four  hundred;  and  the  balance  in  the  fifth  year  to  the  com- 
pletion of  i  he  live  thousand,  the  company  lu'ing  permitted  to  transport  a  greater 
nnrabiT  each  year  t^)  the  completion  of  the  five  thousand. 

Art.  •24.  On  the  voyages  in  which  tho  company',  without  previous  notice,  does  not 
transport  colonists  by  the  Mexican  Transatlantic  Line  or  transports  a  smaller  number 
thi^n  It  has  contracted  to  advise  the  department  of  fomento  of,  in  conformity  with 
aecti9n  No.  22  of  this  contract,  the  company  will  pay  to  said  line  $2.5  for  each  pas- 
senger which  it  should  have  shipped,  less  than  10  per  cent,  which  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Government. 

Art.  2.*).  TTie  colonists  brought  by  the  company  shall  eiyoy  all  the  privileges  ac- 
corded them  by  tho  colonization  laws  now  in  force. 

Art.  2'J.  The  department  of  fomento  shall  always  have  the  right  to  visit  the  colo- 
DieiTTith  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  the  order  and 
Kts^;*/  of  morality  observed  therein. 

Art.  27.  The  company  shall  twice  a  year  make  a  report  to  the  department  of  fo- 
mento of  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  colony,  and  the  improvements  introduced 
therein. 

Art.  2d.  The  first  colony  is  to  be  established,  at  the  latest,  within  eighteen  months 
from  the  djtt'i  of  this  contract. 

Art.  2'.).  The  colonist-*  shall  pay  to  the  company  in  reimbursement  of  the  daily 
Bnms  ^'iven  to  them,  including  the  value  of  the  house,  lands,  animals,  and  imple- 
ments previously  receiveil  by  them,  the  sums  following: 

Each  head  of  a  foreign  family S700  00 

Each  itieniber  of  a  foieign  family  of  seven  years  of  age  and  above 3'iO  00 

Each  he:id  i»f  a  Mexican  family oOO  00 

Each  member  of  a  Mexican  family  of  seven  years  of  age  and  above 250  00 

These  payments  tho  colonists  shall  make  in  ten  years,  commencing  from  second 
year  of  their  settlement  in  the  colony,  the  payment  to  be  made  quart<«rly. 

Art.  oO.  To  carry  out  the  preceding  section  the  company  is  obliged  to  present  to 
the  c«»lonists,  before  they  engage  thems<:'lves,  the  contracts  which  they  must  sign 
upon  taking  possession  oif  their  lands,  houses,  animals,  and  implements  spoken  of  in 
ihi.s  contract,  which  documents  shall  clearly  express  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
eaeb  colonist,  as  well  as  the  form  in  which  the  houses  and  lands  are  to  be  distributed. 

Art.  31.  Difficulties  which  mav  arise  between  the  colonists  appertaining  to  ques- 
tions of  domestic  or  administrative  economy  are  to  be  settled  by  the  department  of 
fomento.  If  these  differences  alfect  the  fulfillment  of  the  respective  obligations  of 
the  com]>any  and  the  colonists  arising  under  the  stipulations  of  their  respective  con- 
tracts, and  those  of  this  contract,  then  they  shall  be  determined  by  the  proper  tri- 
bunals, to  the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  intervention. 

Art.  :>2.  The  company  has  the  right  to  take  back  from  the  colonists  who  have  not 
complied  with  their  contracts  the  lands,  houses,  animals,  and  implements  which  have 
been  allotted  to  them,  which  it  may  dispose  of  as  it  sees  proper;  it  may  also  suspend 
the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  taking  care  that  this  right  is  stipulated  in 
the  contracts. 

Art.  'X\,  If  within  the  Ci^q  years  menti<med  in  this  contract  the  company  desires  to 
intro<lnce  a  greater  number  of  colonists  than  that  mentione<l  herein,  the  Government 
^ill  not  \^5  bound  to  pay  to  tho  company  any  sum  whatever  therefor;  but  tho  com- 
pany will  i>e  entitled  to  recover  from  such  colOnists,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
tiii»  contract,  the  proportion  mentioned  in  Article  29,  the  Government  not  being  in  any 
BUinner  responsible  to  said  colouLsts,  except  in  virtue  of  a  convention  previously 
agreed  to  with  them.  Snch  colonists  shall  enjoy  all  the  franchises  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  laws  of  colonization  now  in  force. 
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Au*^  31.  Till*  Govoriiment  asree?*  to  pay  to  the  coiniiany.  in  luli  Hari<»t*aotiou  uf  j" 
of  its  obli«^atiouH  thereto  arisin!;  iiii<ler  this  contract  tlnriii*^  tliirtv  vi-an*.  the  *ani  :" 
throe  hundred  and  tifteen  thouHaml  dollars  per  aunnni.  dosirin;;  ti  liavi*  irn  acroi;!.** 
{iipiidated  at  the  expiration  of  the  3Uth  year. 

Akt.  :ri.  Tlie  first  instaliniiMit  is  io  be  paid  within  the  year  ui  whii;h  th<'  eouipjL^ 
is  const iinted.  The  i.ista.linfnts  sueeeeilin.n  are  to  In»  paid  cpiarterly.  TbeM*  \>a\- 
ments  are  to  )m»  niadi'  from  tlie  ;j«'ni*ral  treasury  of  tlie  federation. 

Art.  o.».  .ShtMilil  thiseont.i-aer  lai»swat  anytime  between  the  first  andtifr'i  >eir-  ••: 
its  existence^  hv  rea*ii»n  of  tlie  fact  that  the  company  has  not   est:iMish«-i  ■ .:»  tl* 
country)  the  number  of  families  which  if  has  agreed  to,  it  sh:ill  pay  :i  liin*  nf  •iu»- 1.  :- 
tlriMl  tiiousand  dollars,  to  b«^  dedueted  from  the  Riims  due  by  tiie^i  iViTriin'-iit.  v.' 
liqnnlation  brini?  maib^  proportionately  to  tin*  annual  instalbniMiis  <»f  thr***'  h  r.  :*^  1 
and  lifr»'i-n  thou«i:iud  dollars  ac'.'onhiiL;  to  the  numoiTof  taruiiii's  wli*  li.i'- ■  Im-»'i  ■ 
onized  in  fonfiirmity  with  the  Hti[)ulationH  of  this  e«intr.irt.  whii-li  iiript»rii><  .•..». 
Herve  asa  basis  tor  tlie  installmi'iiis  wliieli  an*  subni'ijuently  ti»  be  ^i.iiii'bv  tii-  •..••• 
erinnent  to  the  company  until  tlie  expiratitui  of  tliirfy  years. 

Ill  this  easi«  tin*  ctnnpany  will  rrturn  to  th"  (iovt-runnMit  thf  ariio>iiir^  %.;»-i  i::-  .  : 
the  following;  article,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  ibr  eob>ni'»is  wii  »  hav^*  b  ru  r^'i  • 
lifcdu^d. 

Ai:t.  37.  The  <*om]»any  will  pay  to  the  (Joverniiieut,  within  the  ptTiotl  nf  t»:t  ■  •  »•- 
to<late  immediately  folio\vini;th«>  location  of  each  ianiily.and  iiire:j;iil.ir  install. l-  !::• 

For  each  head  of  a  family  of  foreiirners -o  *■ 

For  each  member  of  a  foivii^n  family  of  seven  yrars  ami  upward^ IT*  *■ 

F(»r4;a(h  head  of  a  family  (if  Mexicans -^-i  •■ 

For  each  member  of  a  Mexican  family  of  sryt'ii  years  of  a^ri*  and  ui»u  arJ*.  . .  l-'-  '^ 

Art.  3S.  The  eompany  shall  4lept>.Nit  in  the  National  Montr  df  rit-dal.  \\:\[i  i  »\ 
months  from  the  si^^ninuf  of  this  co'.itract.  tliesiim  of  lifty  tliniii  tti>l  il  »  l.ir-*.  \\  i;.  ^ 
will  lorfi'it  to  the  OovtTument  if  th«^  eompany  is  not  orijanizi'.l  \\ii!i;.i   tli-  •  .: 
months  as  stipulateil  in  the  second  nrtieli*  hi'ivof,  or  if  or;;.iiii/iMi.  if  ir  h  i-  n  •(  *"•- 
lished  the  firMt  colony  thereunder  within  tbeterm  (»f  ei;{liteen  nui.ith'^  a-t  ■niipaia:^. 
in  Article  'J-*. 

Art. 3l>.  The  first  colony  established,  tin*  eompany  shall  cedr  x*i  t!i»'  ib-partmij'  ■; 
fomiMito,  in  th<'  inten'st  and  for  tlie  impri»vemt>nt  of  a-^ricultun',  the  tifry  tjon-u- 
dollars  referred  to  in  the  preceding;  article,  which  sum  the  ^aid  depart lueut  luiy  i: 
on<-e  dispos4'  of. 

Art.  4i».  When  tin*  dt'p^sit  of  lifty  thousand  tloliars  shall  havf  b-'-n  rftufii  *  ■■ 

company  shall  depi»^itof  ih«'  in;>Tn*vs  whicli  it  is  t  »  r iv*'  tV>ai  t!i.« :  ;.i\ .-:  j  a-  ,r 

hun<lr«Ml  th'Misantl  di»llars,  as  a  i;uarant"e  tort^n*  ppTioraiann'  i»f  i:  ^  ■•  j!.^  i:  .i   -  :  .  . 
thii  i'oiitiact. 

Akp.  11.    To  in-'Ure  tin*  paynnMit  whirli  tin*  comoa'iv  ai:rfi'sfi»  u\  iv  •  t-  •'.«..; 
ini'iit  for  rich  coloiii.-^t  as  is  st  ipulah'il  lii  Arlirh"  ;;7.  it  \\  ill  at  ouri- 1  \;;.'i.  r  r     r  ..  >f 
ernmriit  th«-  on**  hnnlicil  timiixand  jIdIL-hs  .sp(»k»*ri  4»f  in  tli**  pifn-  !;  -i^  ar    -  .  ■.  4  -  - 
astlh'  property  whi«"li  it  owns  in  t  Ii-.*  li«'jiulilM'.  an  I  tii.-  rr«iiirs  \v..'c.i  .r  tij,  .i,»j    - 
the  roionists.     A»«  s'M)n  as  iij»*  (fOVritiTn'Mit  is  rt'iinbiirs'-.l  t  In- .uui  i-it  »i  i«-  '  -  >:     . 
coMiiiany.  tln»dep(Ksit  shall  be  withdrawn. 

Aui.  t-.  Any  dillicnlty  which  may  arisr  brrwi-ni  t  hi*  (iovt'rnm*-iir  .im*!  t  t:   1 

in  n-'iiiTt  of  fitht-r  of  tli»"  rlausi's  of  thi:^  (-ontra<-t  shall  bi*  sipku.:  .«■  1  !■•  t  ..     ■ 
tin*  li«"public.  till' eompany  or  tin' i-oionists  not  bi'::i;^  pi-mjitTi-d  t-»  •  I.i  :ii   r.-.     r 
ri;j:hts  of  loriMtrtifi**.  i«v«'n  thonirh  tin*  rompany  bi*  i-oiiipO'>i-d  mi  w:i  ,.*■  i.r 
foreiirners. 

Art.  13.  Tin*  emitraet  shall  laj»M*  — 

I.  If  till*  d<'po>»it  of  lit'ty  thousand  dollars  is  not    madf  w  i;biii    -ix    fiit»:iTi..    ■  ■ 
siirninix  of  tin*  i-oiitract. 

II.  If  the  <'oin|»any  .slnnild  not  bi»  or;;ani/ril  ei;;ht  inonMis  afti-r  :  in  *  .::.  ■;.'  •  ■  - 
sann*. 

III.  If  the  tirst  colony  is  not  I'stablishcd  within  ii;j:lri*in  mnn!  li*  .if  t  [n   *.^ 
tin*  same. 

IV.  If  tour  thonsaml  l'ori*i;j:u  t'aniilii*^,  numbiTin,:  sixtii*n  thotistud  p«-'si  .. 
seven  yi-ars  of  a:;i',  shall  !n)t  havi-  bmi  Si-tili'd  in  tin*  loiintry  wiiriiii  ri-,  1     t.-.*-    ■ 
till'  date  of  the  or;r.]ni/ation  of  thi'  t-onipatiy. 

V.  .'^honld  a  foreii^n  (roviTiinn'nt  be  admittedas  formin;j  a  iin'iiibf  t  i-t  '  i-j.  -  .; 
\'I.  ShcMild  this  i-ontrai-t  bi*  traif^friTi'd  tt>  any  einnp.in\  itr  intii\  .-lia.ti   ,\  .::      '  " 

jierrnis'.ioM  of  tin*  (.fovi'mnii-nt. 

Ari.  U.  An  rxri'pf  ion  is  madr  with  ii'^aid  t'»  Nos.    Ill  and  IV  -i!  T}ir>  pr*    -      "j  * 
tirh*  in   rasf  of  superior  toiri',  pro[)rrly  piovi-d  and   ri-i  titir.I  to  thi-i!.  ;■.,•: 
haririid.i :  the  sus])i-nNion  hov.-.>viT  may  last  only  wiiib*  the  iinfH-.im.i-ti-  •  \L«t« 

Art.  I'l.  The  lapsi*  of  tin*  rontra<-t  shall  br  ili*elai>*d  by  tin*  Kx»i'n!ivi'. 

/Wjwifor//.  — The  I'osts  of  tin*  stamps  to  this  contrart  shall  bi*  bi»rnef'i|nAil\  ■^tw^i 
ihf*  dcpartmmt  of  liaci(*nda  and  Mr.  Daiind  Lew. 

Mexico,  bth  January,  l-j-a.  TARLOS  TAi  MECO 

DANIEL  LLV\ 
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COMPLAINTS  OF   ITALIAN  COLONISTS. 

[IncloAare  2  in  MinUter  Mor;;an*d  repon.1 

Mexico,  December '27,  1862. 
Monorahle  Editor  of  the  Monitor  liepublicavo,  Mexico  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Iu  ibo  impartial  colnniii.s  of  your  joarnal,  which  defends  with  such 
dignity  the  iuteresta  of  the  nnf;;rinu5itt*  chissf>,  \v««  in'jr  yon  will  i[i8ert  the  following  : 

We/ Italian  coloniHtH,  iDhabiiiii«j:  the  colimv  of  Cliipiia,  »State  of  Pnebia,  married 
and  wiih  chiidreii,  were,  without  auy  cuum)  whatever,  ami  against  the  stipulations 
of  the  coutnict  which  we  had  made  with  this  honorable  Government,  expelled* from 
♦ho  colony  and  turned  into  the  road  without  any  resources  whatever,  and  with  our 
^ives  anil  children  ill.  Mr.  Caldeton,  the  barbarous  and  ignorant  director  of  onr 
colony,  ordered  U8,  with  arms  iu  his  hundn,  to  leave. 

The  (lisordersof  this  colony  are  revoltiug  to  the  heart. 

It  is  now  bix  months  that  the  colony  has  been  idle,  because  only  one  hectare  of  land 
has  been  given  to  each  family  iustend  of  six,  which  it  should  have  received  according 
to  the  contract  above  cited  ;  that  instead  of  $2.'>  per  hectare,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  we  have  paid  ^50  and  $100,  according  to  the  class  of  land ; 
ihat  alter  six  mouths'  residence,  we  have  as  yet  received  no  house  to  live  in,  nor  im- 
plements or  the  necessary  animals  for  the  cultivation  of  our  lands. 

Finally,  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  been  lodged  in  barracks  like  beasts  of  burden, 
instead  of  in  houses.  And  this  only  for  our  colony.  If  we  permitted  ourselves  to  speak 
of  the  other  colonies  where  we  have  members  of  our  families  and  friends,  we  coald 
say  worse. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  great  expenses  which  this  Government  has  undergone 
for  the  purpose  of  establish  iug  col 'uies. 

Cuvetousness  of  large  gain  ou  the  part  of  those  who  are  iu  high  positions ;  fellow- 
IWe'ing  among  the  employ^:},  who  are  sacrificing  hundreds  of  families  and  despoiling 
tb«:  national  trcasory ;  the  contractors — merchants  of  human  llesh — sit  at  the  ba'n- 
qaet  like  hyenas  in  the  holy  field  devouring  what  is  left  of  the  abundance. 

In  these  last  few  days  the  famous  Accinl  from  Genoa  made  us  a  visit,  and  with  a 
Banlouic  smile  on  his  lips,  indifferent  to  our  sufferings,  told  us  that  he  was  a  party  to 
a  ctmtract  made  by  the  Government  to  tear  away  25,000  Italian  families  from  their 
homt*s  to  sacrifice  them  in  this  country.  He  moreover  told  us  that  he  did  not  bother 
himself  about  honor  or  glory,  but  only  for  gold,  for  which  he  was  more  hungry  than 
Dante's  wolf: 

Che  dopo  11  pasto  ha  pai  fama  di  pria. 

And  it  is  supposed  that  this  heinous  traffic  of  the  trade  of  the  Italians  in  this  Repub"^- 
lic  will  net  to  the  said  Accini  a  profit  of  $30,000,  which,  if  it  does  not  cause  him  to 
Bwejit,  neitaer  will  it  frighten  his  soul  nor  trouble  his  conscieuce. 

Ye  iniquitous,  who  mock  at  the  tears  of  your  fellow-beiugs  and  who  despise  the 
indignation  of  God,  your  day  will  also  come. 

In  thanking  you  for  ourselves  and  all  the  colonies,  we  accompany  onr  signaturrs  to 
the  above,  attested  to  by  the  Italian  consul  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  verifyibg 
the  same.    Copy  of  this  letter  we  aie  also  sending  to  the  Italian  press,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  show  the  treatment  which  has  been  received  by  tho  white  slaves. 
We  are  yonr  obedient  servants, 

TERRARI  QUINTO. 
ZABBRO  DANIELE. 

Done  in  this  royal  consular  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  persons 
who  signed  the  present. 
Pnebia,  December  21,  1882. 

LUIS  CANESI, 
Italian  Consul  at  Puebla, 


complaints  of  ITALIAN  COLONISTS— Continued. 

fliiGlosare  3  in  No.  606.    Article  apon  colonization. — Translation  of  an  article  ftt>m  the  Monitor  Bepab- 

licano  of  SOtli  March,  1883.] 

Notwithstanding  that  we  may  be  accused  of  being  long-winded,  we  propose  to 
oecnpy  ourselves  to-day  with  the  question  of  colonization,  on  account  of  a  species  of 
denial  which  the  Diario  Oficial  has  made  of  certain  sincere  observations  which  we 
mde  to  the  department  of  fomento  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  col- 
onies had  been  established. 
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Wo  said  that  at  the  School  of  Aj^ricoltiire  a  colony  which  wan  exp«*rt^ti  tn  an 
wa«  to  bo  eRtablishod,  and  we  iudicatod  that,  acrording  to  tlu'  information  which 
had  rereiviMl,  the  hind  upon  whirh  nto  woro  to  OHtabli^h  onr  jsufntM  is  uuhfalthT. 
The  Diario  n»|)li*Ml  with  hoiih*  humor  rliat,  -ah  if  y:rnfraUy  liapiurnM  in  the  Mnai 
wo  ha<l  been  badly  inloiuie<l,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  wan  u«tt  a  j^ravevard. 

It  niav  bo  that  our  information  was  not  ko  far  wnuii:.  as  wo  shall  iirocet^l  t*»  «4 
to  <mr  worthy  contemporary. 

In  ])<»iMt  of  fact,  wo  did  fall  into  a  trifling  error  when  we  said,  for  ezaiui»i*-.  • 
the  oolouy  wliioh  was  expected  to  arrivo  was  to  bo  established  on  lai«d.<»  Ufjr 
School  of  A;;ricnltnre.  The  truth  is,  that  tho  colony  ih  not  to  arrive,  hnt  wa*  :• 
at  tlT«^  time  wo  wrote,  and  is  compowd  <»f  several  families  who  inhabit  a  larzo  w 
house  on  tho  hacienda  of  tho  •*AHcencion.'*  which,  as  i8  well  known,  in  oiiK  ai 
from  tho  Hchool  and  bolonjjB  to  it. 

However  this  may  bo,  ihis  trifling;  error,  wo  think,  does  ni»t  take  away  the  f«»rr 
our  arguments,  which  had  for  their  object  the  bringing  to  the  knowledgt*  •»!  thr 
partraont  of  ftimento  tho  Hmall  consideraVion  which  its  omployi?!*  ;xivo  t«  the  i^ 
lishing  of  tho  colonien. 

Wo  remember  that  acconling  to  the  contracts  enten»d  int()  with  the  e<t]oni*i»i 
were  to  be  given  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  agricultural  iwpleuuMitr%.  M.*4r«l.  J^r  , 
cause  the  principal,  nay,  the  sole  end  to  which  they  were  destine«l.  was  ai:riciiU< 
which  has  not  been  the  result  with  the  colonists  on  the  hacior«da  of  the  Af^eoti 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  sort  of  hospital  and  delivered  over  to  idlenx'swi. 

A  friend  informs  us  that  a  few  uionths  ago  he  made  a  short  excni^ion  in  the  or 
borhooil  of  San  Jacinto,  and  that  while  thert>  it  occurred  to  him  to  visit  the  bacM 
of  the  Ascencion,  to  which  has  been  given  the  title  of  **  Model  Farm."  Aft^r  hai 
traversed  some  rough  roads  and  nniddy  places  between  Taenba  aiul  the  house  «ib 
hacienda,  he  reached  it,  and  there  he  saw  a  numl)er  of  ItaliauM  fo]]i»weO  by  t 
children,  who  appeare<l  to  bo  nitnrning  from  labor,  paM  thnmgh  u  Htuall  ibmr  in 
large  inclosnre.  Inii)elled  by  curiosity,  our  friend  followed  tho  caravan,  and.  aai-i 
ing  a  narrow  stairway,  he  reached  a  sort  of  ]datform,  orecteil  on  hx\  iniim-DM-  gil 
which  was  literally  carpeted  with  mattresses  made  of  com  shucks.  att.irhe<l  t*ti 
tho  other  <m  tho  lloor  or  upon  traveling  lM>xes.  In  various  directions  wonieti  n 
strange  and  bizarre  costumes  which  distinguish  the  cohmists,  who  wear  •*tih(-ki! 
were  (juietly  c«mversing  with  men.  From  various  directions,  alito,  the  visii«»r  il 
the  following  ol)w*rvations,  which  wo  ro]»eat  as  they  wen»  given  to  n»: 

In  a  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  space  were  gathere<l  together  about  tifry  f:i'- ;?  -• 
whom  had  been  promised  land  which  tho(vovornment  had  purcha.Hed  n»*ar  t!i«*n  ^ 
of  Agriculture,  but  which  ccmld  not  Im*  <listributed  to  them,  as  the  creator  par  i-f 
hind  was  undiT  water,  owing  to  which  the  colonists  ha«l  M»n::ht   «rnpb»\  n.i  r.' 
<'a]>ital,  at  San  (^'o*»mc,  and  Ta<Miba.  eitluT  as  domestics,  or  on  the  railpKnio.  i.r    .  • 
occupations. 

Speaking  aft«*rwanl8  of  tin*  niatt<*r  to  a  n-sidont  of  At/r:ipo!/a!r«».  be  .i.?..r:  •■ 
that  the  land  which  the  (lOverniiMiit  had  ])Uirhas«Ml  was  in  the  iniint  di.iT*    i  1 1-^' 
hood  ot  a  ranch  which  was  called  the  Shrimp,  and  that  it  wa-*  oM-rtlowed  \*\  il:«  »j 
from  the  Sanco]»nia,  tho  cngineerH  of  tlie  School  of  A;;ricullnre  li.i\  m:^  m»i'Ij  *.  •. 
to  tro  into  th««  wat«*r  in  order  to  survey  it. 

The  d«']Kirtmcnt  of  hacienda  knows  that  en;;ineers  are  of  thf  itpiiMDn  fh.it  it  ^  . 
noct'r^sary  t«>  dtaiii  this  land  in  order  that   't  may  be  used  by  the  colfii>}«i«.  ^z.*\ 
these  reasons  our  t'ontemporary,  tin*  Diario,  will  see  that  if  \*e  iVll  intu  a  *]:^}i'.  *■■ 
wluMi  we  said  that  the  colonists  were  to  arrive,  there  was  iif>  ern»r  iti  iLtf— *• 
]M»rtion  of  our  assi'rtion  in  r«'xpect  <»f  tin*  inai»propriatiMu-s'»«)f  tlii-  :;ionitil  for:!.*  .■ 
which  was  to  be  established  there. 

Kvery  day  on  the  route  to  San  ('osm«»  are  to  be  seen  a  mult iMuN-  of  I:al:a:.  -♦r-.  i 
on  their  way  to  the  pla/a  to  make  purchaM4's,  acrouipanv  in<;  children  ti»  •.  S« 
fact,  fhung  the  work  of  the  households  in  whi<h  they  nro  enipioyeil.  Lew."  l"i 
women  running  in  the  eveninic  towards  the  imihucahi  [barracks]  wi»uM  in«!.<  av  * 
up  to  date  the  definite  establi^huieiit  <»f  this  colony,  an  oiiterpriM-  l«Kat«^l.  ».  r*  :• 
near  the  School  of  A«;riculture,  has  not  be«»n  accoin]>liNhed. 

It  is  iKit  propt'r  that  thr>e  ^tersons  should  roci'ive  a  pensitui  fn»in  ili#-  <;M\rn.Tj 
fordoing  nothiuir,  and  on  this  grouiid  we  nrg*»  upon  th«»  d»*parfinei,t  **i  li.i«'  •:*i] 
if  iiiteuds  iuipuisively  to  follow  the  colonization  current,  to  intruHt  tlie  e\jn.  i  i; 
of  the  land  (Upon  uhitdi  it  is  to  be  located  )  to  ]>er<<ons  of  iiitelligt>nci',  t  la;  r\tr'. 'a 
may  be  in  readint'ss  for  the  cohmiMts  cui  their  arrival.  If,  for  exainpl*  .  rlj*  I'vi 
at  coloni/atioii  Is  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  i»f  Mexico,  why  in»t  |.»ir'  h-* 
highlands  north  of  the  city,  and  avoid  those  to  the  west,  which  are  u!ui<Mt  ».« 
inundated,  an<l  which  can  only  be  drained  at  great  e\]>ens4». 

Wo  als<»  said  in  the  article  which  is  attacked  by  the  Ihario  that  the  cdou'*;*  « 
to  bo  l(Nlgod  in  wofMlen  house's  which  had  been  onlen^d  fn>m  ahniail.  Th«*  Jliwif 
information  upon  this  point  was  not  incorreet.  Tho  houses  have  r«.*acbe«l  hm-.  « 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  now  at  the  model  farm. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  at  this  date  matters  continne  to  be  as  we  have  described 

"them.    If  they  are,  we  do  not  consider  it  proper  that  the  colonists  remain  permanent!  j 

4t  the  Asoencion  in  a  sort  of  a  hotel  leading  an  easy  life,  and  receiving  a  pension  from 

the  Government  for  doing  nothing.    It  is  evident  that  they  came  to  Mexico  to  work, 

to  improve  their  condition  and  that  of  their  families,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proper 

that  they  shonld  be  given  the  land  which  they  are  to  cultivate. 

We  have  thoaght  proper  to  make  these  obsen-ations,  as  well  for  the  pnrpose  of 
•hewing  to  the  Ihario  that  the  Monitor  has  not  been  misinformed,  as  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  of  fomeuto  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  matter  of  colonisa- 
tion. 

If  here  in  Mexico,  in  the  sight  of  every  one,  such  proceedings  are  being  carried  on 
bT  the  high  employ^  of  the  colonization  scheme,  wo  may  fancy  what  is  occnrring  in 
places  at  snch  a  distance  that  the  eye  of  the  press  can  with  difficulty  reaclL 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  department  of  foniento  has  undertaken 
a  work  of  great  utility  to  the  country,  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
«oiintry^  in  introducing  amongst  us  the  best  and  most  productive  methods  v>f  oulti- 
Tation,  in  giving  an  impulse  to  our  varions  mining  interests.  Colonization  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  our  country.  It  is,  indeed,  the  foundation, 
we  ma^  say,  of  our  prosperity.  For  this  reason  we  should  give  to  it  our  greatest  con- 
fCideration ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  should  at  once  remedy  the  defects  which  ap- 
pear in  the  system  lately  adopted  to  attract  colonists  to  our  soil. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  no  desire  to  discourage  Sefior  Pacheco  in  the  work  which 
.he  has  undertaken.  We  simply  wish  to  frankly  oring  to  his  notice  facts  of  which  he 
da  perhaps  ignorant,  in  order  that  he  may  iind  a  remedy  for  them. 

The  JHario  Cficiai  states  that  the  climate  of  Barreto  was  not  suited  to  several  of  the 
•oolonists  established  there,  from  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  disagreed  with 
jhany  <^  them.  This  is  an  indication  that  it  is  proper  to  take  more  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  lands  which  are  destined  for  colonists,  to  the  end  that  there  iJiould  be  no 
vepetitioii  of  the  occurrences  at  Barreto,  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  number 
<nibe  colonists  will  continue  to  decrease  from  the  effects  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
•climate. 


MATAMOBOS. 

SSPOBT  OF  OONSUL-QSySRAL  SUTTON. 

OIMIGBATION     INTO     MEXICO     FROM     EUROPEAN    AND    ASIATIC 

COUNTRIES. 

There  are  no  statistics  available.  Immigrants  have  been  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  and  a  few  lately  from 
<}hina.  The  destination  of  those  brought  in  colonies  has  been  to  vari- 
<mB  locations  selected  in  difierent  States  and  Territories.  They  were 
mostly  agricaltarists. 

Other  immigrants  have  come  usually  for  commercial  purposes  and 
.are  now  generally  located  in  all  the  principa.  cities  of  the  country. 

COLONIZATION. 

As  to  the  colonists.  These  have  generally  been  brought  in  under 
sabventions  and  special  contracts.  They  have  come  largely  from  Italy 
And  other  European  countries.  They  have  generally  Ix^n  assisted  im- 
migrants and  of  very  little  value  to  the  country.  As  a  rule  they  have 
been  neither  self-supporting  nor  self-reliant,  and  many  have  become  a 
•barden  on  the  community. 

There  have  been,  I  believe,  one  or  two  comparatively  successful  colo- 
nies, but  of  these  I  have  no  definite  information. 

(Generally  speaking,  this  class  of  immigration  has  proven  a  failure  in 
IfexiGo. 

H.  Ex.  157 41 
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COMMERCIAL  IMMIGRANTS. 

Commercial  immigrants  are  of  quite  a  different  sort. 

European  houses  have  been  located  here  for  many  years.  Tonnger 
relatives  and  friends  are  continually  being  brought  oat  and  set  at 
work.  Children  of  these  foreign  merchants  are  sent  to  Europe  or  tke 
United  States  for  a  few  years'  schooling  and  return  to  keep  up  tbe  boii- 
ness  of  the  house.  Wherever  there  are  new  openings  some  of  chcae 
are  ready  to  step  in.  The  Germans  take  the  lead  in  nearly  every  put 
of  the  country.  Their  patience  and  skill  are  known  all  over  the  w«rid 
and  have  rendered  them  good  service  here. 

Kext  to  them  come  the  Spaniards.  They  have  very  many  of  the  Ger- 
man's most  valuable  characteristics,  and  have,  besides,  the  advantage oC 
the  language  from  the  very  first. 

It  is  a  saying  in  Mexico  that  Spanish  children  are  thrown  ainiiDHt  i 
stone  wall.  If  they  fall  to  the  ground  they  remain  at  home,  but  if  tliey 
hang  on  they  have  force  of  character  enough  to  make  their  way  abroid. 

Next  after  the  Spaninrds  are  the  English,  including  Scotch  aod  IrkL 
Although  I  class  them  third  in  order,  so  far  as  re^uxis  numbera  aad 
commercial  establishments,  they  are  perhaps  first  In  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested.  They  own  the  Vera  Cruz  Bail  way,  the  Bank  of  LondMi, 
Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  have  large  interests  in  the  Mexicti 
National.  They  own  or  control  a  large  number  of  the  best  payinf 
silver  mines  in  the  conntrj*,  and  are  also  considerable  owners  of  bad- 
eudas,  stock  ranches,  &c. 

The  Americans  own  the  Mexican  Central  Ilailway,  and  manage  and 
are  largely  interested  in  the  National  Kailway.  They  also  own  the  Is- 
teniational  f  Huntington)  and  the  Sonora  Bailways.  In  Northern  Mexico 
they  own  a  large  share  of  the  mining  proi>erties  and  have  considenUe 
money  in  ranches  and  stock. 

The  French  manage  and  are  principal  owners  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Mexico,  which  has  branches  in  every  large  city  ;  and  by  its  imrneoN* 
capital  ami  intimate  relations  with  the  Government,  largely  coritn>l* 
the  finances  of  the  country. 

The  Americans  and  French  are  about  equal  commercially,  tht*  ^Mtner 
being  more  numerous  in  the  northern  and  the  latter  in  the  mmtheni 
part. 

All  foreigners  most  of  necessity  IalK)r  under  the  disadvantage  of  fot- 
eign  birth.  Besides  this,  the  Americans  and  the  Fieneh  have  N^th  in 
the  past  been  at  war  with  Mexico.  The  French  troubles  were  the  tmwt 
recent,  but  nearness  and  constant  friction  tend  to  keep  the  Amenciii 
question  well  to  the  front.  However,  notwithstanding  these  c^^mlitioD^ 
all  these  nations  have  a  fair  field  without  special  discrimination  f«»ror 
against  them  in  their  efi'orts  to  secure  and  hold  a  profitable  commerce. 

Unfortunately  for  Mexico,  her  foreign  commerce  is  to-ilay«  and  Iia* 
been  since  she  iK^caine  a  nation,  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Noi  «^y 
her  foreign  commerce,  but  the  domestic,  also,  is  almost  entirely  o*i»' 
trolled  by  them.  In  sonie  cases  thev  marrv  natives  of  the  couatrv  mhI 
become  more  or  less  identified  with  it  ]K)litically.  Usually  the  Im^mI  of 
the  house  returns  to  Europe  with  a  competence  and  from  there c<»utn*:<t 
the  business  of  the  house,  in  which  he  has  still  an  iuteret^t.  M«»nry 
made  by  tr-iding  and  thus  taken  abroad  is  a  damage  to  the  cxNinir>- 
lint  there  are  many  other  foreigners  who  open  mines,  iuipn^ve  hawjrf 
das  and  ranches,  and  in  other  ways  develop  the  res<mn*es  of  tlu'i-^Hiiitn- 
Tliese  are  a  positive  benefit,  and  much  of  the  increase  of  the  rxi^rt?*  *! 
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other  products  than  precious  metals  during  the  past  five  years  is  due  to 
their  efforts.  ^ 

Much  of  the  land  in  Mexico  must  naturally  be  held  in  large  tracts 
for  stock  ranches,  sugar  and  other  haciendas.  As  by  the  recent  law 
on  foreigners  such  properties  may  now  l>e  i)urchased  and  held  by  non 
residents,  this  class  of  investments  is  likely  to  largely  increase  in  the 
future.  This  will  not  be  an  unmixed  benefit,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
net  revenues  will  annually  go  abroad.  But  by  this  law  capital  will  lo 
encouraged  to  buy  and  develop  large  tracts  which  are  now  unproduc 
tive. 

From  the  days  when  the  Austins  obtained  grants  for  colonies  in  Texas 
in  the  '308  to  the  colonization  laws  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  Tamaulipas 
and  Nnevo  Leon,  to  the  general  laws  of  Mexico  in  1845,  and  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  general  course  of  legislation  and  administration 
bas  been  in  favor  of  immigration.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  large 
nnmber  of  contracts  were  made  for  introducing  colonists.  In  No.  32 
of  Consular  Reports  for  August,  1883,  under  head  of  •*  Mexico  inviting 
Immigration,"  is  an  elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Minister  Morgan  on  this 
subject,  and  which  will  be  found  of  much  interest  in  this  connection. 
1  do  not  understand,  however,  that  any  of  these  colonies  have  been  sue 
cessful.  In  the  first  place  the  class  of  immigrants  has  been  of  the  wrong 
sort.  Many  of  them  were  neither  industrious  nor  self  nliant.  In  some 
ca»<eH  the  Government  failed  to  provide  suitable  lands  for  them.  Then^ 
again,  it  seems  very  difficult  for  some  nationalities  to  successfully  colo- 
nize. An  American  colony  might  do  well  iu  some  localities  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  They  would  need  to  be  of  the  self-reliant,  persevering 
0ort.  They  would  need  considerable  capital  to  enable  them  to  get  their 
industries  fairly  established.  Besidc^s  this,  and  before  they  could  bo 
quite  successful,  they  would  require  to  have  the  privilege  of  local  self- 
government.  In  spite  of  the  theoretical  fairness  of  the  Mexican  codes, 
there  is  altogether  too  much  star-chamber  business  about  them  to  suit 
the  American  instinct.  There  are  many  fertile  tracts  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  I  y  private  parties  on  which  apparently  successful  colonies 
might  be  established.  It  reafly  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  United 
Stati'S  is  as  3'et  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  than  any  [)ortion 
of  Mexico.  When  our  country  shall  have  filled  up  more  than  it  now  is, 
there  will  be  ample  field  for  our  enterprise  in  colonizing  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  proposed  colony  of 
Americans  on  a  sort  of  communist  basis  at  a  place  called  Topolobampo, 
in  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Sinaloa.  As  I  have  said,  suitable  im 
migraDts  under  a  good  concession  and  in  a  favorable  location  may  do 
welL  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  above  colony  except  what  I  have  noted 
in  the  newspai)ei'S.  From  these  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  highly 
Titdonary  undertaking. 

Some  of  the  assisted  colonists,  especially  Italians,  have  walked  and 
begged  their  way  across  and  out  of  the  country. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTOX, 

Cansul'Oeneral. 

United  States  Consul ate-Gei^ebal, 

MatamoroSj  Mexico^  October  30,  1886. 
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ACAPUIjCO. 

SEPORT  OF  CONSUL  8UTTBB, 

So  far  no  immigratiou  into  this  consular  district,  either  from  Enropeaa 
coantries,  has  ever  taken  place  or  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 

An  attempt  to  settle  the  ''  hacienda  de  San  Marcos,"  belonging  to  the  Ped«ml  Gm- 
ernment,  with  families  recruited  in  California  under  the  auspices  of  the  GoTmaeit, 
which,  as  inducements,  offered  land,  agricultural  implements,  and  cuttle  at  wm^bmi 
rates,  payable  in  installmento,  and  exempted  settlers  for  a  number  of  jean  fiom  tans 
and  military  service,  proved  abortive.  Bad  selections  were  mado  in  Califonua  bv 
agents  without  any  ez[>erience  in  the  matter.  The  persons  who  did  uot  Mieciuib  tt 
malaria  reached  Acapulco  again  destitute,  as  objects  of  charity,  and  had  to  be  €■- 
barked  at  the  expense  of  the  few  foreiffuers  living  here. 

Another  attempt  at  colonization  by  American  and  European  settlers  in  theScattsf 
Chiapas  has  also  been  made,  and  I  have  already  asked  our  oonsular  ageot  at  £■■ 
Benito  to  make  his  report  on  the  same. 

JOHN  A.  SUTTER,  Ji 

Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Aoapuloo,  September  20,  1886. 


GUAYMAS. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WILLARD. 

There  are  no  statistics  regarding  immigrants  or  colonists  pobliilMd 
by  the  Government,  and  no  immigrants  or  colonists,  as  far  as  I  hare 
been  able  to  obtain  information,  have  come  to  this  port  of  Mexico  tnm 
the  countries  named,  either  before  or  after  1873  as  immigrants. 

BiEXICAN  COLONIZATION  LAW. 

The  Mexican  colonization  and  immigrant  lawn  arc  in  many  resiiecti^ 
liberal,  yet  as  far  as  the  vacant  or  ])ublic  ^baldiso)  laiuln  jire  concerurtl 
in  this  consuhir  district  (which  einbra<*,e8  the  State  of  Sonora),  tht*  cok> 
uization  of  the  same  by  immigrants  from  foreign  countrie8  is  still  mi 
unsolved  problem. 

The  Chinese  who  are  hero  (some  sixty  in  all)  came  from  Ibe  Tnited 
States  as  workmen  in  shoe  faetories  an(l  as  cooks. 

Under  the  (colonization  law  of  Mexico  of  1883,  which  abru^ted  all 
other  laws  on  this  subject,  an  immigrant  who  comes  to  Mt*xieo  as  a 
colonist  can  receive,  by  making  the  proper  application,  a  land  lumirj 
from  the  unoccupied  or  public  lands  (baldixo)  IIM)  hectares  (about  *J*Jo 
acres),  but  no  tithe  in  fee  simple  will  be  issued  to  him  until  aflrr  fivr 
consecutive  years'  cidtivation  of  at  least  the  tenth  part  of  the  8««me:  'jt 
he  can  purchase  at  Government  price  2,500  hectares  (al>out  6,iMH»acrt* 
and  make  payment  in  Government  bonds,  commencing  the  nectind  }rjr 
of  the  establishing  of  the  colonist  and  making  full  payment  at  the  en«l  «*- 
ten  years,  when  a  tithe  in  fee-siuiple  will  be  issued.  The  price  (»f  1  •:!<! 
is  determine<l  by  the  Government  engineer  or  others  ap|K>inte4l  tor  iLj' 
purpose,  liy  making  payment  in  Government  bonds,  as  mentioneii.  tbr 
l)rice  in  cash  wouM  range  from  iL'cents  to*J5  centi*  per  hectan?  ^L*J  iwrt^ 

In  order  to  be  considered  a  colonist  under  the  Mexican  law  the  fif 
eigu  immigrant  must  procure  a  certificate  from  the  consular  ageut  « 
agent  of  immigration,  or  of  the  company  or  enterprise  authoriztfd  h) 
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the  President  of  Mexico  to  bring  colonists  to  Mexico,  stating  that  he 
wishes  to  become  a  Mexican  colonist  nnder  the  laws  of  Mexico. 

The  colonists  shall  enjoy  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
establishing  himself  as  a  colonist,  the  following  exemptions  and  privi- 
leges, viz : 

Freedom  from  all  military  duty  or  service,  and  from  all  classes  of 
taxation  excepting  manicipal ;  fh>m  all  import  daties  on  provisions  of 
life  where  there  are  none ;  on  agricnltnral  implements,  tools,  machinery, 
famitore,  materials  for  construction  of  habitations,  household  ware,  ana 
breeding  animals;  personal  exemption  from  duties)  of  exportation  from 
the  fmits  which  he  harvests,  and  will  be  granted  by  the  Government 
premiums,  prizes,  and  special  protection  for  the  introduction  of  new 
industries,  inventions,  and  notable  works. 

The  colonist  shall  enjoy  all  of  the  before- mentioned  exemptions,  but 
in  all  questions  or  difficulties  wi.ich  iray  arise  shall  be  entirely  subject 
to  the  tribunals  and  laws  of  the  country,  with  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
all  foreign  inttnvention  of  the  country  of  his  origin. 

The  Mexican  Government  in  the  last  six  years  have  made  several 
colonization  contracts  with  private  individuals  and  corporations  for  the 
parpose  of  colonizing  public  lands  in  this  consular  district,  none  of 
which  have  been  carried  out  successfully. 

The  one  known  as  the  Symon  contract,  made  in  1881,  for  land  along 
the  frontier  of  Sonora,  bordering  on  the  United  States ;  the  national- 
ity of  colonists  to  be  of  the  Latin  race,  and  of  native-born  Mexicans. 
This  contract  has  been  declared  forfeited. 

The  one  known  as  the  Andrado  contract,  made  in  1882,  for  the  col- 
onization of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California  of  Tiburon  and  Angel 
de  la  Guardia ;  the  nationality  of  the  colonists  to  be  Euroi)ean  and 
Mexican.  This  contract,  1  believe,  still  remains  valid,  but  from  its  date 
no  colonists  have  been  ]>laced  on  said  islands. 

Another  contract  made  for  the  colonization  of  the  lands  along  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  Sonora,  and  also  another  in  1884,  for 
the  lands  of  the  Yaqui  Valley,  both  of  which  are  still  valid. 

In  all  contracts  made  by  the  General  Government  of  Mexico  for  the 
colonizing  of  the  lands  in  this  consular  district  a  discrimination  is  made 
in  tavor  of  European  colonists;  but  up  to  this  time  no  contract  for  col- 
onization of  the  public  lands  of  Sonora  have  been  carried  out  as  per 
agreement  with  the  Government. 

The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  successfully  accomplished. 

A.  WILLAED, 

Can9uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

OuaymaSj  Mexico^  September  24,  1886. 


liA  PAZ. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  VI080A 


No  emigrants  have  as  yet  ever  reached  tdis  country  trom  any  part 
of  the  outside  world,  but  prospects  of  an  early  immigration  here  have 
recently  ffiven  place,  as  per  tenor  of  the  colonization  contract  entered 
Blarch  31,  1886,  between   the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  Mr.  Luis 
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HuUer,  granting  the  exclusive  right  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Oulf  Islands,  from  parallel  22d  np  to  the  border  be 
tween  Lower  GaUfomia  and  the  United  States ;  another  contract  ca- 
tered into  April  16, 1886.  between  the  above-named  parties  ia  ralaliTe 
to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  rnn  from  San  Diego,  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  Pacific  coast  ports  ai 
for  as  Guatemala,  the  said  contract  being  expressly  intended  for  traos- 
portation  of  emigrants  to  this  country  in  compliance  with  the  meaniof 
of  the  first-mentioned  contract  Also  the  <<  Boleo"  contract  dated  Jolj 
7, 1885,  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  Messrs.  Tinoco  and  Ema- 
mann,  ^ranting  them  to  work  a  certain  large  tract  of  mining  groond  in 
Lower  California  and  for  establishing  mining  colonies,  which  was  after- 
wards transferred  by  the  holders  to  the  ^<  Franco  Mexican  Mining  Cos* 
pany,"  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  ^^Boleo  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany." This  is  another  of  the  prospects  for  immi^^ration  in  this  ooootiy, 
all  of  which  np  to  the  present  time  simply  remains  in  prospecto. 

JAS.  vioacA, 

OMiiaL 

UmT£D  States  Consulats, 

La  Pazy  September  20, 1886. 


MAZATIiAK. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  KELTON. 

During  the  sixteen  years  I  have  resided  in  this  diatrict  tbeve 
never  been  any  immigration  to  this  portion  of  Mexico  nntil  very  reoeot^. 

Some  six  months  ago  abont  three  hundred.Chinese  immigranta  arrived 
at  this  port  under  a  contract  with  the  Mexican  Government  and  a  eom- 
pany  which  sliould  liave  placed  a  line  of  steamers  between  China  ami 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  company  failed  to  comply  with  the  contract  and  it  was  officiaUT 
declared  annulled. 

^o  Chinese  have  since  been  brought  here,  and  of  those  alre«idj  here 
about  one-hali'  liave  found  employment.  As  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  laborers  at  tlie  mines,  should  the  Chinese  prove  capable  at  the  wori 
required  of  them,  it  is  likely  many  will  secure  employment  here.  The 
wages  obtained  by  them  of  $1  to  $1.25  i>er  diem,  in  Mexican  mooej 
having  a  discount  of  about  30  |)er  cent.,  is  the  reason  that  probably 
only  Chinese  will  seek  sucb  labor  at  such  low  rates. 

At  Topolobampo,  iu  the  northern  part  of  State  Sinaloa,  a  few  immi- 
grants have  arrived  during  the  month  of  yoveml)er  from  Sau  Fninci?o> 
under  a  recent  concession  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Govemmect, 
which  as  yet  has  not  met  my  notice.  It  is  reported  that  several  tboo 
sand  persons  with  families  will  arrive  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  Unitrii 
States. 

There  has  always  occurred  a  certain  movement  of  foreigners  t*^  tL.* 
district,  composed  mostly  of  skilled  labor,  such  as  mechanics,  hW^ 
smiths,  and  car{>enters,  finding  employment  at  the  mines  or  mannfM't 
ories ;  but  as  the  demand  is  verv  limited,  the  number  is  not  C4>nMilrr4 
ble. 

They  are  generally  engaged  in  the  United  States  under  s|»eria1  ivs- 
tracts  for  a  fixed  period,  and  few  remain  after  their  contracts  expin-. 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  inducements  offered  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
jnent  to  immigrants  to  this  part  of  Mexico,  other  than  the  concession 
Tecently  granted  the  Topolobampo  colony,  the  t^rms  of  which  I  am  not 
jet  acquainted  with. 

EDWABD  G.  KELTON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mazatlan,  MexioOj  December  1, 1886. 


THSRA  CBUZ. 

BSPOBT  OF  OOirSUL  SOFF. 

iUtor  naking  every  inqniry  that  I  could  from  the  editors,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  captain  of  the  port,  the  last  had  the  list  of  passengers, 
bat  not  the  immigrants  separate,  so  I  could  not  find  out  anything  from 
that.  They  then  told  me  that  the  minister  of  fomento  at  Mexico  could 
give  me  the  information  that  I  wanted;  but  t  thought  the  consul-gen- 
eral eonld  get  that  or  part  of  it.  Thus  the  five  first  questions  are  in  a 
manner  ont  of  my  power  to  answer  only  from  hearsay.  But  as  to  the 
sixth  question^  I  think  I  can  answer  that  fully.  There  are  a  great  many 
t^iat  do  remain,  but  it  is  because  they  are  too  poor  to  get  away.  There 
^»rtainly  are  at  least  three  trying  to  get  away  where  even  one  arrives, 
•t  least  tiiat  call  on  the  consul,  and  aU  are,  or  say  they  are,  financially 
•MDbarrassed,  but  if  they  once  more  could  get  to  God's  country,  they 
would  be  but  too  happy,  and  never  trouble  Mexico  again.  There  must 
be  a  cause  for  all  this. 

Agiicaltare,  manufactures,  and  commerce  are  all  neglected  in  this 
-eooDtiy.  Oommeree  is  not  fostered  but  fettered ;  to  get  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  Orazaba  to  the  canton  of  Vera  Cruz  there  are  duties,  municipal 
4Uid  federal^  $2.50,  and  on  soap  3  cents  per  pound  only  from  one  country 
to  another  m  the  same  State,  and  nearly  everything  in  the  same  ratio. 
^hos  trade  is  stifled  and  confined  to  the  back  of  a  mule. 

Through  the  politeness  of  Captain  Powell,  the  manager  of  the  Mexi- 
49111  Railway  at  this  place,  I  find  that  they  carried  the  immigrants  from 
the  ship  to  the  interior,  and  that  there  arrived  here  and  went  over  the 
railroad  in  1881,  1,010;  in  1882,  709;  in  1883,  39;  in  1884,  331;  in  1885, 
-080;  and  in  1886,  none.  Thus  there  arrived  here  in  six  years  2,760  in 
4dl,  mostly  Italian,  and  they  had  their  passage  and  railway  fare  paid  to 
-the  interior. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOFF, 

OansuL 

UifiTSD  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruz,  October  8, 1886. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

BRITISH  HOXDURAS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MORLAN, 

There  is  no  immigration  of  any  magnitude  into  this  colony. 

The  namber  of  people  who  come  to  remain  is  very  smaU,  and  dcMt: 
exceed  fifty  persons  in  the  entire  year. 

Most  of  those  who  come  to  remain  are  yoang  men  who  are  indontind 
as  clerks  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years ;  also  laborers  from  Ji 
and  '<  coolies."    The  latter  are  nsnally  under  contract  to  be 
to  Jamaica.    I  have  also  to  note  the  arrival  to-day  of  sixty  men  tnm 
Barbadoes,  to  serve  as  a  i)olice  force  on  the  frontiers  when  Her  Mqeity^ 
troops  are  removed.    The  Barbadians  are  not  looked  upon  i 
good  citizens. 

The  entire  popnlation  of  the  colony  of  British  Honduras  in  the 
1871  was  24,701;  in  1881,  27,452;  an  increase  of  2,751.  As  ibis  don 
not  cover  the  natural  increase  in  population,  it  would  seem  thai  tlMie 
is  an  emigration  from  the  colony,  probably  to  Spanish  Hondama.  IW 
present  population  may  be  estimated  at  30,000.  It  is  andonbtedly  tbt 
most  mixed  population  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

No  inducements  are  offered  by  the  Grovernment  to  eoeoarage  ioiBi- 
gration,  except  that  public  lands  are  held  at  $1  currency  (aboat  Tooeotf 
American)  per  acre,  and  aliens  have  the  same  rights  as  citizens  to  bold 
real  estate. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  disaffected  people  of  the  South  came  here  afUr 
the  war  and  attempted  to  colonize  the  place,  but  the  greater  paul  df 
those  who  had  the  means  returned  to  the  United  States.  There  arv6^e 
or  six  families  of  them  remaining  in  the  colony  at  present. 

Four  years  ago  a  colony  of  Germans  came  ami  sottle<I  in  the  i*oo»h 
ern  part  of  the  colony,  but,  like  tbe  American  colony,  they  have  ^\\> 
persed,  some  going  home  and  others  engaging  in  mercantile  pu'«nc^ 

These  failures  are  owing  principally  to  the  climate,  whieh  will  nor 
permit  a  white  laborer  from  a  northern  clime  to  labor  in  the  ticlds  wirb- 
out  contracting  malarial  and  other  fevers.  The  flies  and  inoHqoitui* 
are  also  very  bad,  and  the  nieans  of  communication  and  schools  atp 
lacking. 

1  do  not  consider  this  a  good  country  for  a  man  without  some  meftct* 
to  establish  himself  as  a  planter  or  niei  chant. 

ALBERT  E.  MOULAN.  | 

United  States  Consulate, 

Belize,  November  10,  1886. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

RBPOST  OF  aONSUL  WINQFUBLD. 

• 

No  statistics  of  immigration  have  been  kept  here.  A  census  wa& 
taken  in  1883,  and  an  official  publication  based  on  the  census  and  data 
sinoe  collected  shows  that  the  total  population  of  Ck)6ta  Rica  is  at  this 
time  213,785,  of  which  4,672  are  citizens  of  other  countries,  as  follows  i 

QnAtemaU,  Salvador,  and  Honduras •••  41^ 

Nicaragua 1,014 

Mexioo 31 

Colombia 630 

Venemelay  Ecoador,  Pern,  Chili 2& 

Cuha 6& 

Spain 570 

Jamaiea— mostly  negroes 902 

United  Stetes 13^ 

Gcnnanv 240- 

Sn^^d 195 

Franoe 19:* 

Italy Oa 

China 209 

fieattering— Porto  Rico,  8;  Portaf^al,  1;  Switzerland,  10;  Denmark,  12;  Hol- 
land,?; Belginm,5;  Ra88ia,2;  Hindostan,  5 50 

T6tal 4,672 

Those  coming  from  Central  American  states,  South  America,  and 
West  Indies  do  so  from  contiguity  and  in  a  number  of  cases  on  account 
of  political  proscription.  The  most  important  elements  come  from  the 
United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Africans  and  Chi- 
nese are  not  de8ire<l  by  the  Government  and  people  here.  The  citizena 
of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and  France  have  been  drop- 
ping in  in  small  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more.  They  are 
engaged  in  all  occupations  and  professions,  with  the  exception  of  law. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  foreign  lawyer.  They  are  self  supporting,  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 
Host  of  them  came  expecting  to  stay  only  a  few  years,  but  they  seldom 
return.  They  accumulate  property,  and  after  living  in  a  mild  climate, 
uniform  the  year  round  at  about  70^  Fahr.,  they  would  not  be  content 
elsewhere.  TheGt)vernment  does  not  offer  any  special  inducements  to 
emigrants.  Any  one,  native  or  foreign,  can  obtain  public  lands  at  about 
$1  per  acre.  It  is  probable  there  will  be  considerable  immigration  in 
the  near  future  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  railroad.  About 
60  miles  of  new  road  is  needed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  division  with  the 
central  division  of  road.  This  missing  link  is  under  contract.  Some 
six  hundred  laborers  at  work  now ;  there  will  soon  be  two  thousand  or 
more.  Eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  unappropriated  lands  have 
been  granted  to  the  railroad  company,  and  I  understand  it  is  proposed 
by  the  company  to  get  this  land  settled  up  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

J.  RICH'D  WLNGFIELD, 

ConstiL 

Utitbd  States  Consulate, 

Costa  Bicay  October  1, 1886. 
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HONDURAS. 

MBPORT  OF  OOirSUL  BMRMINQ. 

No  statistics  of  immigration  are  kept  by  this  OoTemment  opon  the 
aabject. 

HoDduras  possesses  a  territory  of  nearly  60,000  sqoare  milca,  md  % 
population  hardly  reaching  500,000,  giving  her  leen  than  ten  inhabitaM 
to  the  square  mile.  So  it  appears  she  has  plenty  of  room  fiir  taai- 
grants,  yet  she  has  no  barean  of  immigration  and  no  geiiei«l  wMMn 
offering  special  indncements  to  immigrants.  Her  eonstitationy  hovem, 
professes  the  most  liberal  principles.  The  portion  of  it  lefeiriiif  t» 
foreigners  is  translated  and  forwarded  herewith,  marked  **  Extnd  mm 
the  Constitution  of  Honduras." 

Bather  than  oflTer  general  laws  to  all,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Oofcn- 
meut  to  judge  each  plan  of  immigration  upon  its  own  merits  and  flirt 
or  withhold  concessions  as  it  sees  proper. 

Because  no  more  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  them  it  doss  sstM 
low  that  immigrants  are  not  wanted.  Upon  the  oontrary,  any  iiin 
from  the  thriity  populations  of  other  oountries  would  be  weteome. 

The  present  enlightened  officials  of  Honduras^  seeing  the  eleoMBlirf 
success  in  the  more  prosperous  Republics,  and  now  mach  is  doe  tsis- 
migration,  are  anxious  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to  sssis  Iv 
their  own  country  the  same  conditions  of  success.  And  espeeially  my 
the  great  influence  of  General  Bogran,  the  present  chief  exeoatiTS,  he 
implicitly  relied  on  by  any  legitimate  enterprise,  immigrational  or  ofihsi; 
that  has  for  its  object  the  essential  development  of  the  natoral 
of  his  country. 

Honduras  is  too  poor  in  finances  to  advertise  her  latent 
according  to  the  custom  of  other  countries  desiring  immigrants.  Bcr 
healthful  climate,  pure  stre^ims,  fertile  soil,  and  varieti  vegetable  sod 
mineral  productions,  not  on  paper,  but  as  they  appear  in  nature,  ire 
her  inducements  to  immignuits. 

These  are  as  yet  little  known  abroad,  tiiough  Honduras  ia  the  fir»! 
country  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  explorations  of  the  Xew  World, 
and  was  known  over  a  hundred  years  before  the  Mayflower  landnl  i! 
Plymouth  in  the  year  1G20. 

Honduras,  though  right  at  the  door  of  the  United  State's,  with  nnqot^ 
tionably  great  natural  advantages  and  her  superior  climate,  has  t^-m 
during  all  these  long  years  waiting,  longing,  lookiDg,  a:ul  hoping  for 
future  greiituess,  until  she  may  not  be  very  inappropriately  styled.  ••  Ihe 
land  that  never  w,  but  always  to  he  blesse^l." 

No  tide  of  immigration  has  turned  this  way.  There  are  no  coloaiei 
in  the  liepublic  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  re|)ort,  certainly  di>w 
of  any  kind  in  this  consular  district.  There  are  less  than  a  hundred 
foroi<;ners  in  this  district,  and  these  an'  scattered  about,  nearly  all  tea 
ponirily  hore  ft)r  prospecting  or  working  the  gold  and  silver  mine*. 
This  state  of  aflairs  cannot  last  always.  If  Honduras  will  l»ehave  ber 
Hidf  for  a  tinu',  t.  e.,  it  she  will  maintain  |>eace  and  show  stabtlity  of 
government  for  a  while,  the  much-needed  immigration  will  liegin  toposr 
in,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  slie  could  keep  it  back  if  she  were  to  try. 

There  is  too  innch  healthful  (Miniate,  too  much  even  teni|Mfrator«,  too 
nuich  rich  soil ;  there  are  too  many  valuable  forests,  t4M>  many  fihroo* 
and  niedidnal  plants,  ten)  many  streams  calling  for  the  whirl  of  ni*- 
<;hinery,  and  too  many  mountains  filleii  with  gold  and  silver  for  the 
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oatside  world  to  be  kept  back,  when  all  these  elemeuts  of  wealth  shall 
become  well  kuowu.  The  time  will  come— it  is  bouml  to  come — wheu 
Honduras  will  he  dlled  with  the  bread-wiuuers  and  wealth-sei'kers  of 
'Other  lands.  From  whence  shall  it  bet  From  Europe  or  Asia,  or  from 
where  it  on^htto  l>e — the  neighboring  Republic  of  the  United  St«itest 

If  the  trade,  profits,  aud  advanta<i^es,  arising  from  the  development  of 
this  country  do  not  drop  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States  her  i)eople 
will  be  alone  to  blame. 

If  some  of  our  railroad  capitalists  would  turn  their  attention  this  way 
instead  of  to  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries  they  mi^ht  see  where 
'they  could  make  millioos  for  themselves  and  confer  an  everlasting 
blessing  upon  a  whole  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  open  up  to  their 
own  country  such  new  commercial  relations  as  would  prove  a  source  of 
eDdless  protit. 

Let  but  a  few  railroads  i)enetrate  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  it 
will  awaken  flrom  its  lethargy  to  activity  and  prosperity  with  surpris- 
ing quickness. 

uislead  of  railroads  waiting  for  immigrants  to  come  and  develop  the 
*«oantry,  and  instead  of  immigrants  waiting  for  peace  to  be  i>ermanently 
^etablislied,  this  should  be  reversed.  Let  the  railroads  come  first  and 
immigrants  will  quickly  follow,  and  after  immigrants,  activity,  pros- 
^eri^.  and  contentment,  which  are  the  happy  concomitants  of  peace,  and 
•he  wUl  us  surely  follow  with  her  smiles  and  fortunes. 

Uailroads  are  the  great  civilizing  influences  of  the  age.  The  history 
of  the  United  States  at  least,  if  not  of  the  whole  world,  is  that  immigra- 
tionand  prosperity  follow  through  a  new  country  in  the  wake  of  railways. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  not  hold  good  in  Honduras.  Her 
^great  natural  resources  are  a  sure  guarantee  that  sooner  or  later  she 
will  be  prosperous.  If  the  railroads  will  not  make  her,  she  must  at  last 
be  able  to  make  the  railroads. 

To  the  fact  that  nature  here  is  so  spontaneous  in  her  productions  of 
the  aece^aries  of  life  and  the  consequent  absence  of  any  absolute  neces- 
sity for  energy  and  thrift  is  mainly  due  the  backwardness  of  this  people 
JD  the  ever-onward  march  of  civilization. 

D.  W.  HERRI>'G, 

Consul. 

Ukiyed  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa^  October  14,  1886. 


Extract  from  the  Constitution  of  Honduras. 

One  year's  residence  in  Hondaras  entitles  foreigners  to  naturalization^  to  wit:  Col- 
•uiita  who  oecapy  lands  in  Indian  neighborhoods  or  in  unsettled  districts ;  all  who 
ilUHigarate  important  works  of  general  utility;  those  who  bring  fortunes  into  the 
•onntiy ;  all  who  introduce  useful  inventions  into  the  Republic,  and  all  who  procure 
^^luralization  papers  from  the  proper  authorities. 

Vo  Ibreigner  shall  be  entitled  to  more  privileges  than  any  other,  but  all  possess  the 
-flyae  civil  rights  as  native  Honduraneans  may ;  in  consequence,  buy,  sell,  locate,  ex- 
meme  arts  and  professions,  possess  all  kinds  of  property  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  form 

>  ywciibed  by  law,  enter  the  country  and  leave  it  with  their  property,  and  frequent 
vith  their  ships  the  ports  and  navigate  the  rivers  of  the  Republic.  They  are  exempt 
tnm  eztraofdmary  contribntions  and  are  guaranteed  entire  liberty  in  commerce,  and 
%ay  •ODatraet  temples  and  churches  or  establish  cemeterie.^*  in  any  part  of  the  Re- 
fiiU*^     Their  marriage  contracts  shall  not  be  invalidated  because  not  in  conformity 

'  ^A  CBTtain  religious  beliefs  if  they  have  been  legally  celebrated.    They  are  not 

bilged  to  become  naturalized.    They  may  vote  for  public  offices  according  to  law, 

^blch  in  no  case  excludes  them  on  account  of  their  origin. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BAKER, 
POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY.* 

TbeHabject  is  one  iu  which  the  Argeutiue  Republic  is  just  now 
festiQ^;  a  special  interest,  and  to  promote  which  it  is  devoting  nc 
siderable  amount  of  attention.  In  former  years  the  hard  oonditioM 
under  which  the  nation  was  laboring  on  account  of  periodical  opikisp 
of  a  political  character,  and  the  general  uncertainty  which  attended  tht 
administration  of  public  affairs,  caused  the  people  of  overciowdit 
Europe  who  were  seeking  new  homes  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  tht 
Argentine  Republic,  however  great  they  may  otherwise  have  coneedei 
its  natural  advantages  and  oi>portunities  to  be.  More  recently,  hov* 
ever,  the  general  government  has  not  only  been  gradually  streninkfli- 
ing  the  bonds  which  hold  the  several  provinces  together,  bat  has  ei* 
erted  such  an  influence  over  the  widely-scattered  |>eople  as  to  mafct 
them  quite  forego  their  periodical  attempts  at  revolution  and  qaietif 
submit  themselves  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities. 

The  National  Government  is  at  length  fully  able  to  maintain  itself 
against  any  attempt  at  its  integrity,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  tliere 
is  more  and  more  a  growing  sentiment  amqng  all  classes  that  the  pro|E* 
ress  and  well-being  of  the  Argentine  Republic  c;in  in  no  way  be  jn>  weU 
assisted  and  secured  as  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  jwace  auil  the  indufr 
trial  activities  of  domestic  repose.  The  recent  inauguration  of  I>r. 
Juarez  Celman,  after  a  quiet  election,  as  President  of  the  Repoblic,  W4t 
entirely  peaceful,  and  is  everywhere  viewed  as  full  of  ]H)litieal  pmrniM' 
for  the  future  advancement  of  the  country.  Under  thest*  flattering  ua 
spices  it  is  believed  that  an  era  of  great  industrial  development  j» 
dawning  ujion  the  River  Phite,  and  that  in  the  general  prosii>erity  which 
it  will  bring  there  will  result  a  greatly  increaseti  immigratiou  from  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   GUARANTEES  IN  FAVOR  OF  FOREIGXSBSL 

Like  those  of  the  United  States,  which  up  to  the  present  timehat 
been  peculiarly  the  emigrant's  home,  the  fundamental  law8  of  the  At- 
gentine  Republic  offer  the  most  abundant  guarantees  to  all  who  ooisf 
to  its  shores.     Among  the  provisions  on  this  subje<*t  it  may  not  be  oos 

*  A  report  uiadf  by  inc  to  the  Dcpurtment  of  State  on  the  sobject  of  thr  **Mft> 
ditiouB  and  prices  ot  labor  in  the  Ar^etitiue  Kepublio"  of  the  date  of  8epte«btf  ^ 
1885,  and  published  iu  No.  00  of  Consular  Keportti,  coutaiun  mach  iaformauon  oi  tk» 
subject  of  immigration  to  this  country*  and  the  couditionv  of  the  fureii^  popoiatto 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  towpslli 
the  present  report. 
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»f  place  to  tran8late  the  following  from  the  Declaratiou  of  Eights,*  to 
nt: 

Abt.  14.  In  parsaance  of  such  laws  for  their  regulation  as  may  be  enacted,  all 
he  inhabitants  of  the  nation  shall  ei\joy  the  following  rights,  viz:  To  work  and  cxer- 
ise  every  lawful  calling ;  to  navigate  and  trade ;  to  petition  the  authorities ;  to  en- 
er,  remain  in,  pass  through,  and  leave  Argentine  territory;  to  publish  their  opinions 
brongh  the  press  free  of  all  jprevious  control;  to  make  use  of  and  dispose  of  their 
iroperty  ;  to  associate  for  useful  purposes ;  to  profess  their  religious  belief  in  all  free- 
torn;  to  t«ach  and  to  learn. 

Art.  16.  The  Argentine  nation  does  not  admit  of  auy  prerogative  whatever,  either 
f  blood  or  birth.  There  are  no  personal  exceptions  or  titles  of  nobility.  All  its  in- 
isbitauts  are  equal  as  regards  the  law,  and  are  eligible  for  public  offices  without  any 
arther  requisite  than  that  of  competence.  Equality  is  the  foundation  for  taxation 
nd  public  charges. 

Art.  17.  Property  is  inviolable,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  country  can  be  deprived 
f  his  own  except  by  virtue  of  a  lawful  decision  of  court.  Expropriation  on  account 
f  public  utility  must  be  qualified  by  law  and  indemnity  previously  ^iven. 

Art.  1H.  No  inhabitant  of  the  country  can  be  condemned  to  punishment  without 
vevionsly  being  tried  according  to  law  enacted  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit ; 
leither  can  he  be  Judged  by  special  commissions  nor  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction 
f  Judges  appointed  b^  law  enacted  previous  to  the  trial  of  the  case.  No  one  shall  be 
buged  to  depose  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  arrested  except  by  written  warrant 
f  competent  authority.  The  defense  of  both  person  and  rights  before  a  court  is  in- 
iolable.  One's  house  is  inviolable,  as  is  also  epistolary  correspondence  and  private 
«pen ;  and  the  law  shall  determine  in  Avhat  cases  and  with  what  warrants  the  former 
lAy  lie  entered  and  the  latter  taken  possession  of. 

Art.  QO.  Foreigners  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of 
be  oiticens:  they  can  exercise  their  calling,  trade,  and  profession ;  own,  buy,  and 
rBDsfer  landed  property ;  navigate  the  rivers  and  coast  along  the  shores :  freely  prao- 
[ce  their  own  religions ;  make  wills,  and  marry  in  accordance  with  the  laws.  They 
re  not  bound  to  become  citizens  nor  to  pay  forced  extraordinary  contributions.  They 
fta  become  naturalized  by  residing  in  the  country  two  conseontlA-e  years ;  but  the 
Toper  antborities  can  lessen  this  term  in  favor  of  an  applicant  who  has  rendered 
ervices  to  the  state. 

Art.  21.  Every  Argentine  citizen  is  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  conn* 
ry  and  this  constitution,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Ational  executive.  Citizens  by  naturalization  are  at  liberty  to  serve  or  not,  for  a 
eriod  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  obtaining  their  naturalization  papers. 

AXT.  25.  The  Federal  Government  will  encourage  European  immigration,  and  will 
ot  restrict,  limit,  nor  tax  in  any  way  the  entry  into  Argentine  territory  of  farmers 
rhoee  object  it  may  be  to  till  the  soil,  improve  tra<le,  or  introduce  and  teach  art  and 
sience. 

Art.  26.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  interior  is  free  for  the  flags  of  all  na- 
iona,  aubject  only  to  such  regulations  as  the  national  authorities  may  make. 

MOBE  FOREiaN  THAN  NATIVE  WOBEIERS. 

Under  these  liberal  provisions  of  the  constitation  and  the  laws  made 
Q  parsaance  thereof,  there  are  to-day  more  foreigners  than  natives  en- 
[aged  in  navigating  the  rivers  of  the  country;  more  foreigners  than 
lativee  engag^  in  commercial  pursuits;  more  foreigners  than  natives 
ugaged  in  agriculture;  more  foreigners  than  natives  engaged  in  handi- 
raft  trades  and  mechanical  pursuits;  more  foreigners  than  natives 
ogaged  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  works  of  internal  im- 
oovement. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OP   IMMIGRATION  TO  THE   RIVER  PLATE. 

I  am  nnable  to  find  any  statistics  of  immigration  to  the  Argentine 
iepablic  earlier  than  the  year  1857.  During  the  troublous  times 
rhich  preceded  the  revolutionary  war  with  the  mother  country,  it  is 
(▼ident,  however,  that,  except  from  Spain,  there  was  very  little  organ- 
Md  immigration.    There  were,  of  course,  adventurers,  traders,  and  for- 

*The  present  Argentine  constitution  was  adopted  on  the  25th  of  September,  18G0. 
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tune-bunters  from  all  countries,  who  cjime  withoat  families,  and  i*- 
inained  or  returned  as  they  met  with  misfortune  or  saccedtn.  Even  at 
the  very  early  date  of  1807  there  was  a  considerable  leaveu  of  Oltic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  blood  diffused  throughout  the  country,  through  the 
English  armies  under  Generals  Whitelock  and  Beresfoitl,  which,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  one  and  defeat  of  the  other,  were  80  scattenil 
through  the  iiiterior  that  but  few  of  the  rank  and  file  ever  pot  h««iiir 
again,  but  married  and  settled  in  the  country. 

After  the  war  of  inde|KMidence,  many  foreigners,  chietly  Euglislu 
found  their  way  to  the  countries  of  the  Kiver  Plato,  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  Vonceding  to  her  subjects  almost  unrestricted  trading 
rights,  with  full  protection  for  their  lives,  their  pr^j^ertiee,  their  storL 
and  their  merchandise,  and  complete  exemption  from  forced  loans  and 
hII  other  exa(*.tions  whatever.  Many  of  the  newcouiens  pan*hMrd 
landed  ])roperties  and  became  cattle  and  sheep  fanners,  or  entered  imo 
local  trades  and  industries,  or  became  engaged  lu  foreign  trade,  aai 
tlius  at  once  fixed  and  expanded  the  commerce  between  the  two  cooa- 
tries.  But  the  long  dictatorship  of  General  Rosas  saeoeeded,  and  tte 
Argentine  States  fell  under  a  moral,  political,  and  eominerciaJ  deprai* 
sion  which  put  a  stop  to  all  progress,  and  not  only  cut  offiiuniigTatioB, 
bat  drove  large  numbers  of  the  best  citizens  into  exile.  During  his 
despotic  sway,  the  great  artery  of  water  commuuication,  the  Parau 
Kiver,  was  kept  closed  to  the  world,  and  all  trade  and  commeroe  witk 
the  interior  were  p!ace<l  under  the  most  vexa:ioa8  restrictions  and  ex- 
actions. Upon  his  fall,  however,  foreign  and  interiorcomnierue  wen-  «t 
once  thrown  open  ami  ma<le  free  to  all,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of 
fortune-seekers  and  business  men  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A  new  lifeseemefl 
to  dawn  upon  the  country,  a  new  order  of  things  was  ever^wbeiv 
manifest.  The  people  entered  once  more  with  enthusiasm  into  all  qoet- 
tions  of  matenal  pr<»gres.s.  Railways,  canals,  and  telegraphs  were  pro- 
jected and  are  now  in  o]>eration ;  steamers  in  (piick  succession  ii»nn«4 
the  rivers;  foreign  lines  of  steamships  coiinecttMl  the  Kiver  IMair  wiik 
the  different  countriesof  Kurope  ;  rural  industries  were  prostHrutcil  witk 
eagerness  and  with  marvelous  returns  upon  the  capital ;  and  mt-n  ^ 
ail  nationalities  began  to  reach  tlicse  shores  and  root  thenisevi*s  t  o  Tb< 
soil.  The  progress  and  deveh)pment  which  the  country  has  made  ^iinr 
the  l)allle  of  Caseros  are  known  to  all. 

ARRIVALS   OF   IMMIGRANTS   SINCE    1857. 

Since  the  year  1S37,  when  statistics  began  to  l)e  somewhat  niun*  rx* 
act,  the  yearly  immigration  by  sea  (it  is  not  ]»ossible  to  know  the  uim- 
bers  that  came  by  land  from  the  neigiiboring  countries)  i»  given  in  tte 
t\)llowing  table: 

Year.  NiiiiiIh'Ih.  Ycitr.  X^aNii 

la'.T 4.D:a      If-Tii >« 

1K.*.P  4,i-{'^       1''74. •  .** 

>,VJ. 4.7;j.'»      1-75 C* 

iNi'» !         :>.im'^p<;     i^7fl >fc 

1^^51   •  <■»,  :i'<I  1-77 >^ 

IrlV: ♦l.7Irt  IhT"    :   '^ 

IHKl  1M,4'«S  I-7» »»* 

l^fil   ll.ri^J  l"^" 4,€- 

i»*«i:> 11.71.7     i-<i  «:••* 

]r{'A\ i;j.»".l«*t       l-!?J '*■* 

irtrr i7.iii«     is»3  ...    r.> 

1S«1M JIM'.:!       I"-*!   *♦ 

iMij :j7. '.»:{4  I'*.-''  •  ■- 

l^7l^  3'J.!N.7  l^Ni  (up  to  Angiwt  31) •• 

IJ'TI     l»().;i:!«» 

1872 i  37,t«7  Total 


SOITTH   AUEBICA. 
NATIONALITY  OF  IMMIOEAMTS. 


666- 


Since  1870  tbe  statietics  have  been  more  detailed,  and  all  the  arrivaU 
Grom  Eorope  at  thin  jiort  direct  are  clasBifled  by  aationalitiea.  The  fol- 
lowiag  table,  prepared  by  the  director  of  immigratioa,  shows  the  per 
aent.  of  immigrauts  to  each  uatiou  : 


HkUonalltj. 

PeroMt. 

PdToaoL 

7.78 
2.M 

Tntn  tbe  above  tables  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  total  popnlation  of  the  Ar- 
jeotine  Bepnblio  is  now  correctly  eatitnated  to  be  3,6uO,000,  that  uearly 
ne-tfaird  are  foreigners  &om  Earope,  and  that  of  this  Ibreigc  popala- 
Mion  (not  indudiog  tbe  children  boru  iu  this  country)  aboat  7UU,00& 
ize  Italians,  100,000  are  Spaniards,  aud  70,000  French. 

NATIONALITY  OP  AEBIVALS  SINCE   1881. 

l^Eiking  tbe  retoms  for  the  last  five  years'  tbe  nationalities  of  the 
Hrectiy  arriving  immigranta  will  be  seen  front  the  following  table : 


NmUon*Il(j. 

18S1. 

U8S.    1   1883. 

1881. 

im 

10,l«l 
S.H3 

m,H<7 

!:| 

828 
10.  J^ 

37, 043 

J1.J8J 

ti 

i,3sa 
tloji 

S32 

03 

Wdara* _ 

"4 

iU 

92.017 

Ha.24J     77, 80S 

r 

PBOPOBTIONS  OF  HALES  AND  FEMALES. 

For  the  same  period  the  sexes  of  the  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port 
Steetly  will  be  foaud  in  the  following  table : 


Sn. 

■„. 

■882. 

1S83. 

,m. 

■«. 

i^ 

37,  SM 
ID.  430 

OT.809 

an  MO 

J 

'iS 

Bl,603 

B3.2U 

77.  BOS 

108^723 

^llnnapUe  theae  totilw  fom  tbe  report  of  Ur.  Samoel  Nkvarro,  oommissuT-eeD- 
WKorimmigntion,  1886. 


EHIOBATION   AND   UUUQBATION. 


SDUOATIONAL  CONDITION. 


For  the  same  period  tbe  following  table  shows  t      lamber  who  eo 

read  and  write  and  tbe  namber  uuable  to  do  so : 


Sdaotloa. 

IStL 

1183. 

.«!■«.. 

, . 

MdudwriM 

12,  an 

lll,Wi 

asiss  1 

10,TT1|M,UI      1 

U.U1 

Ba,»«  .  7T.W    M 

OOOTTPATIUN  OF  ABRIVINO  UtMIOBANTS. 

The  following  table  for  the  same  period  shows  tbe  oooapation  of  tl 
arriTing  directly  at  this  port,  ao  far  as  classified : 


inL       UBL 

im 

».  . 

' 

ml  i.m'  4.9M 

1  i  ■" 

i3 

■14 

.IS 

Kikta* 
10.4a 

.'" 

laMi  *Kie*  i 

«W7 

St.  Ml 

■ 

la  reference  to  tbe  ''  not  classified  "  mentioned  in  tlie  above  t«U 
woald  explain  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  inimiKruots  are  di« 
barked  at  Montevideo,  and  come  up  to  Bueno«  Ayre»  in  the  river  Me 
era.  As  tliey  do  not  pass  through  the  immigration  depanroent  i 
impossible  to  properly  classify  tliein  cither  in  respet't  to  iiiitioualit; 
other  conditions,  so  tliat  I  can  only  give  their  nuniK>r. 

THEAEOESTINE  REPUBLIC  ONLY  EXCEEDED  BY  THE  UNITED  STll 

These  .figures  demonstrate  tbe  fact  that,  in  resjH'Ct  to  annual  in 
gration,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  only  eiceeded  by  the  Cui 
States,  and  the  increase  which  this  immigration  esliibit«  from  4,931 
1807,  to  108,722  in  1885,  a  period  of  less  than  thirty  yeare,  is  a  most  ■ 
gestive  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  fntare  of  this  country. 
might  be  supposed  that  so  remarkable  an  incrt-ase  was  nwinj;  ti> 
energetic  efforts  which  the  Argentine  Government  has  in  tbe  p«M  h 
patting  forth  in  order  to  induce  immigration  in  this  dint-lion.  11 
however,  bus  not  bt^en  tbe  caM.*.  It  m  true  tbe  iiovemment  baaat^ 
fcrent  times  maintained  a  number  of  immigration  agentji  in  Bome  of  I 
countries  of  Enmpe,  wliose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  atteDlion  of  nk 
tary  emigrants  to  the  advantages  ofi'ered  by  the  Argeutine  Ufl«U 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that — 

Ab  yet  thfi  nctiviry  of  llifw  nK'-ntu 
dred  Immiirruiils  wlin  diM'uibarkcil  u 
«dg«  of  tbeiHi  itumiifratiuu  coiuutiHsio 
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And  i-eceutly  the  GoviMumeut  has  had  to  aunul  the  commissions  of 
one  or  two  of  these  agents,  who,  instead  of  being  of  assistance,  were 
foand  to  l>e  exacting  personal  fees  from  the  emigrants  for  the  privilege 
of  coming  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

INDUCEMENTS  OFFERED   TO   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  inducements  to  immigrants  offered  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment  consist  principally  of  a  modenite,  healthy  climate,  fair  wages,  and 
a  good  demand  for  employment.  It  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  boun- 
ties to  those  who  seek  its  shores.  "The  advantages,''  however,  which 
the  Argentine  Republic  holds  out  to  the  European  laborer  and  "intend- 
ing emigrant"  are  fully  given  in  a  pamphlet,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  ^r.  Latzina,  of  the'8tati>tical  bureau,  and  oflScially  published  by  the 
Government.*     I  quote  from  it  as  follows : 

The  European  laborer  readily  finds  work  here,  the  reinnneratiou  for  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  expenses,  is  so  consid-^rable  that  within  a  short  time  he  is  able  to  save  not 
m  little  without  having  to  undergo  any  great  privations. 

In  tho  most  civilizecf  and  freest  conntries  in  the  world,  the  immigrant  will  not  meeti 
with  greater  personal  liberty  and  a  more  effective  security  for  life  and  property  than 
^here  are  here.  The  most  absolute  freedom,  as  regards  his  religion  and  the  expression 
•f  his  opinions,  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  and  everything  connected  with  his  move- 
meot,  is  enjoyed  in  this  free  country. 

The  immigrant  is  not  obliged  to  serve  the  state  in  any  way  or  form ;  and  the  taxes 
1m  has  to  pay  coi^ointly  with  the  native  inhabitants,  aVe  far  l>elow  those  that  over- 
iMudeo  him  in  Europe.  Here,  by  the  exercise  of  tho  smallest  thrift,  the  European 
MMkrer  becomes  owner  of  the  land  he  desircH  to  cultivate;  and  thus  instead  of  lading 
•  day  laborer,  a  mere  <lrudg6,  as  he  was  previously,  he  is  converted  into  an  independ- 
cst  proprietor. 

Whatever  his  nationality,  tho  European  will  find  his  countrymen  scattered  all  over 
tlM»  vast  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  thus  has  no  caose  to  fear  that  owing  to  igno- 
nnro  of  the  lan^^Qjijre  lie  will  be  obliged  to  suffer  a  painful  isolation. 

80  healthy  and  mild  is  the  climate  of  this  country  that  tho  European  can  continue 
the  habits  acquired  at  home  without  any  fear  on  tho  score  of  health.  Here  earth, 
water,  and  air  are  propitious  to  cultivation  in  all  its  branches;  and  the  ngricultur- 
iac  has  only  to  select  the  locality  to  have  his  exertions  rewarded  by  splendid  vintages 
MhI  crops  of  sugar-cane,  wine,  oil,  cereals,  and  vegetables. 

The  European  peasant,  together  with  the  air  of  liberty  he  breathes  here  and  his 
pecuniary  and  physical  well-l>eing,  learns  to  develop  his' self-reliance,  and  thus  the 
Biere  tool  ho  was  is  very  s»on  changed  into  a  man  who  thinks  and  acts  for  himself, 
•ad  who  promptly  throws  ofi'ali  hubjection  to  the  disposition  of  another. 

DEFECTIVE  LAND  LAWS. 

It  mast  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  le^slation  of  the  country  is 

very  defective  on  the  score  of  the  proper  settlement  of  immigrants. 

08  far  bat  little  of  the  great  extent  of  the  public  domain  fit  for  agri- 

toral  purposes  has  been  divided  up  into  suitable  tracts,  and  it  has 

D  necessary  to  pass  special  laws  for  the  planting  of  what  are  called 

eolooie6''t  each  time  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  found  an  agri- 

toral  center,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  lands  were  pat  in  the  hands 

private  speculators,  whose  interest  of  course  it  was  to  make  the  best 

m  possible  with  the  immigrants.    The  nature  of  these  agricultural 

ements  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  borae  in  mind  that 

y  all  the  lands  ot  the  Argentine  Republic,  at  least  this  portion 

it,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  grazing  purposes,  and  that  the  great 


B^pnhliqne  Argentine  relatirment  k  I'^migration  Europ^nne,  par  Francois 
4  This  is  the  term  applied  here  to  agricnltural  eettlementB,  principally  peopled  by 

H.  Ex.  157 12 
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estancierosy  occui)ying  league8  iipou  leagues  of  wild  grasses  on  which 
their  flocks  and  herds  roam  at  pleasure,  do  not  occupy  themselvesi  it 
all  with  agriculture,  very  few  of  them  even  having  so  much  as  a  par- 
den  patch.  Such  a  thing  as  subdividing  the  public  lauds  into  sidaII 
lots,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States,  has  never  been  attempted  br 
the  land  laws  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  nor  are  there  amy  iire-em]*- 
tion  laws  in  favor  of  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  But  wbt-t 
the  Argentine  Government  or  any  one  of  the  provinces  otters  its  pubiir 
lands  in  any  particular  district  for  sale,  it  is  done  by  public  aactiito 
of  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  ))arcels  are  put  up  io  lots  of  I  to  'J) 
leagues,  thus  making  it  utterly  impossible  for  poor  men  or  impet-uni 
ous  iramigrants  to  become  purchasers,  but  otl'ering  o[)portunitie»  Uh 
men  of  capital  to  acquire  great  tracts  of  land  for  companitively  small 
sums  of  money.  They  in  turn  hold  for  a  rise  or  sell  in  smaller  iracti* 
for  speculative  purposes,  sometimes  realizing  great  fortunes  on  tbfir 
X>urchast'S.  It  is  thus  the  case  that  a  large  part  of  the  outside  avail- 
able  lands  of  the  nation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  companitively  Mnall 
number  of  owners.  It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  note  the  reiK>rt!*«f 
sales  of  12  to  25  leagues  of  land  in  a  body,  and  there  are  many  men  it 
the  country  who  are  the  owners  of  upwards  of  100  leagues  each.  Tb«* 
they  can  afford  to  hold  or  transmit  to  their  children  almost  undivided; 
while  small  farmers  and  agriculturists  are  looking  in  vain  for  a  few  ucrrx 
where  they  can  plant  their  homesteads. 

The  tendency  of  this  une(iual  land  system  is  to  create  a  landed  aria^- 
tocra<*y,  and  alrea<ly  there  is  not  a  little  of  this  element  visible  in  tbf 
country;  it  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  these  great  lamle^l  estates 
either  to  meet  debts  or  legal  distributions  to  heirs,  have  to  be  di  vidtil  ap 
and  sold  in  smaller  parcels,  but  the  process  is  slow,  and  the  number  ei 
land  owners  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  iif 
the  territory,  is  exceedingly  small.  What  greatly  tends  to  keep  the  laod 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned  by  me,  that  tin* 
has  always  been  and  must  continue  to  be  for  many  years,  an  alni«fcsr  ♦•d 
tirely  pastoral  country,  an  industry  which  re<|uin»s  great  bnMtltL'*  «•? 
land  in  the  hands  of  tliose  who  prosecute  it  Fortunately,  however,  tbf 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  <'eiiter  of  po])ulation  is  becoming  to*^  v.iliu- 
ble  to  be  used  for  grazing  purposes  at  the  rate  of  one  bulhn'k  i»r  thn-*' 
sheep  to  the  acre.  Agriculture  can  make  it  yield  a  larger  profit  th.ta 
that,  and  in  the  end  it  will  he  devoted  to  the  latter  industry. 

SMALL   FARMS   IN    THE   TEKRITOUIES. 

In  the  year  18S2,  the  Argentine  Congress  undertook  to  remetlv  tbf 
great  evil  I  have  referred  to  by  the  passage  of  a  law*  setting  aside  «r 
tain  proportions  of  the  public  domain  for  agricultural  puriH>st\<.  Bo: 
these  lands  are  most  of  them  so  remote  from  centers  of  ]H)pulation  JO«i 
thus  so  inaccessible  to  market,  and  in  other  cases  S4)  unprot4H*te«l  fivm 
Indians  and  marauding  Gauchos,  that  the  law  has  ii<»t  thus  far,  tit  ah} 
great  extent,  been  taken  advantage  of  by  arriving  immigrant^.  For  \h^ 
information  it  conveys  I  quote  the  thinl  section  of  the  law  entire: 

Section  IIL  The  wholr  ot'thi*  territory  ot  MiNi«>i)f(«.  nnnl.Homic)!  pan%  x*  iiia>  W^i 
apart  for  aj^rimltiire  in  tlie  torntoiifs  «>t'  tlir  l'.iinp:i.  tli«*  (.'hitco.  ami  ra(.i;:ii!i  i.  h^ 
ht*rehy  decluHMl  to  h«?  aniMc,  uiul  \\u'\r  traii>r«T  will  bo  carritMl  nut  o»i  tin-  !.•!■•  .; 
conditioiis: 

(1)  Upon  the  a]>proval  of  the  Hurvfy«».  whirli  in  ar<'onl:inr«»  with  th%*  pn»*  .*uni»'^ 
Article  9  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  thi^  bureau  of  «Mi^intM'r'*,  they  wiU  Ih*  |iubh«lir<«i  t>* 

•  Lev  de  Octubn**24.  Ht«. 
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ffether  with  tlie  respective  reports  and  distributed  throughout  the  Republic  and  ia 
foreign  eoantries. 

(2)  One  single  person  or  conipduy  cannot  buy  less  than  25  hectares  nor  more  than 
4  lots,  or,  say,  40U  hectares  in  oue  8iu<;le  sectiou. 

C'i)  The  purchase  will  be  nia<le  by  applicatiuu  in  writing  to  the* chief  of  the  land 
bureau,  who  will  enter  in  a  special  re«;i8ter  the  day  and  hour  of  its  presentation, 
stating  the  exact  locality  applied  for.  The  entry  will  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  duly-  authorized  representative. 

(4)  The  price  for  the  sale  of  land  in  Misioues  aod  Chaco  will  be  two  national  dol- 
lan  per  hectare,  and  in  the  Pampa  and  Patagonia  will  be  one  and  a  half  national 
<lollars. 

(5)  The  payment  will  be  uiad»;  in  the  following  form  :  A  tifth  part  cash  and  the  re- 
mainder in  four  equal  parts  payable  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years. 

(6)  Purchasers  will  sign  bills  for  the  portion  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  installments, 
whit-b  may  be  discounted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchasers  at  6  per  cent.  otf. 

(7)  The  chief  of  the  land  bureau  will  furnish  each  purchaser  with  a  printed  certifi- 
cate with  a  25-cent  stamp,  which  certiticate  is  not  transferable. 

(b)  The  lands  ihus  set  apart  cau  only  become  the  property  of  such  persons  as  shall 
engage  to  cultivate  them,  and  they  will  be  under  the  obligation  of  cultivating  within 
the  tirst  three  years  the  fifth  part  of  each  lot  they  may  have  purchased. 

(9)  Such  purchasers  a»  shall  fail  to  meet  their  obligations  as  they  become  due,  the 
term  will  for  once  l»e  extended  another  year  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  after  which,  upon 
<le£siaU  In  the  payment,  the  land  bureau  will  proceed  to  sell  the  land  at  public  auc- 
tion for  account  of  the  buyer  after  fifteen  days*  advertisement. 

(10)  Upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  conditions  and  upon  payment  of  the  whole 
Ainooor.  of  the  lami,  the  execntive  will  direct  the  chief  Government  notary  to  draw 
ap  the  reqnisite  deed  of  sale. 

(11)  Purchasers  of  land  are  bound  to  pay  income  and  the  other  taxes  on  landed 
property  the  year  after  the  purchase  of  the  same,  even  though  the  title  deed  of  the 
transfer  may  not  have  been  executed. 

Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  immigrants  to  undertake  farming  so  far 
from  the  centers  of  population  and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
markets  for  tbeir  crops,  but  few  of  them  have  yet  taken  advantage  of 
the  terms  of  the  above  law ;  and,  in  other  cases,  where  they  have  pur- 
chased under  this  law,  they  have  become  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
and  have  given  up  their  purchases  before  completion  of  the  term  of 
payment. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  even  on  harder 
terms  and  at  higher  prices,  piefer  to  take  farming  lands  from  pfivate 
hands,  in  most  cases  renting  what  they  have  not  the  present  means  to 
bay,  or  they  purchase  very  small  tracts  on  time  from  those  who  have 
organized  "  agricultural  colonies.^ 

PRICE  OF  FARMING  LANDS. 

Of  course  the  value  of  land  in  private  hands  varies  very  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and  itb  price  depends  as 
much  on  its  position  as  on  the  quality  and  water  supply,  whether  it  be 
by  irrigation  or  rainfall,  as  also  on  many  other  circumstances  which 
concern  those  who  are  interested  in  buying  or  selling. 

In  the  province  of  Tucumau,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  a 
hectare  of  arable  land  (2J  acres)  is  worth  from  $60  to  $150,  while  in 
the  rural  districts  it  is  worth  from  $12  to  $15;  in  the  sugar  plantations 
it  18  worth  from  $30  to  $40. 

In  the  province  of  Cordoba,  near  the  city,  a  hectare  of  good  land  is 
worth  about  $60,  and  it  decreases  in  price  the  farther  it  is  from  the  city. 

In  the  province  of  Entre  Eios  the  price  of  farming  land  varies  from 
#10.  to  $40  per  hectare. 

In  the  province  of  Santa  F^,  the  great  center  of  agriculture,  the  price 
varies  considerably.  Near  Eosario  it  is  worth  from  $60  to  $100,  while 
fiirther  out  it  sells  for  $12  to  $20,  unimproved,  per  hectare. 
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In  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  tbe  average  price  of  fanoiDg  lands 
m  the  central  partidos,  or  distnctH,  in  from  $5  (in  Lincoln)  to  $io  (in 
Mercedes);  nearer  to  tbe  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  otber centers  of  p-jp- 
nlation,  the  price  is  ranch  greater  per  hectare. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES. 

While  some  of  the  immigrants  scatter  over  tbe  Republic  where  ibry 
chance  to  find  eligible  locations  and  satisfactory  prices,  tbe  in^at  boik 
of  tbose  newly  arrived  proceed  at  once  to  tbe  *•  agricultural  colonies* 
for  employment  and  for  a  permanent  settlement.  The  most  ot  theM*  rul- 
onies  are  in  the  province  of  Santa  F<^»,  each  one  of  tbem  beiug  tbe  no 
cleus  of  small  agricultural  establishments,  where  tbe  immigrant  farmer 
and  his  family  at  once  meet  with  every  facility  for  either  renting  or  iHir- 
chasing  land,  and  find  implements  and  animals  for  farming  as  aU«o  food 
and  otber  articles  of  prime  necessity  until  tbe  next  harvest  ouiim» 
around.* 

In  Santa  F6  there  are  now  upwards  of  sixty  of  these  **  col^nie«"  witb 
a  population  of  over  70,01)0  inhabitants,  tbe  larger  portion  of  whom  are 
foreigners.  They  now  cover  a  total  area  of  upwards  of  750,0<KI  bectamw 
of  wbich  about  300,000  are  in  cultivation.  As  tbe  lands  conijiosing  thrw 
colonies  are  taken  up,  new  colonies  are  opened  monthly  in  the  haudnof 
private  speculators,  who  sell  tbem  at  tbe  rate  of  from  #5  to  #10  per  hec- 
tare. It  may  be  said  of  these  colonies  as  well  as  tbose  in  tbe  pro\iiice» 
of  Entre  Bios  and  Buenos  Ayres,  that  they  are  generally  in  a  8atiBfil^ 
tory  condition,  and  that  witb  one  or  tw^o  good  harvests  tbe  newly  ar- 
rived farmer  finds  himself  quite  properous  if  not  independent. 

PRICE  OF  PASSAGES  FROM  EUROPE. 

The  price  of  passages  from  Europe  to  Buenos  Ayrt^s  varies  according; 
to  the  place  from  wbich  tbe  immigrants  embark,  and  in  some  ca^esar- 
conliitg  to  tbe  number  of  steamers  at  tbe  same  time  offering  |>a.% 
sages. 


*A11  these  colonies  form  compact  iiiduNtrial  comiiuiiiitieH.  and  art*  ului4ii«t  Mriv- 
sively  engajjed  \n  tillaj;e,  their  furms  coverinj;  one-third  of  the  total  area  under  r»j«« 
ID  the  Republic,  viz: 


Province.  Colonic   in     Xot  fn  c»1.k 


Buenos  Ayres 20,(HH)  l.eL*3  nno  I.ca««r 

SantaF6 Woj>»K)  Imi.miO  L  !» i^ 

KntreRios \\V,\XH)  Ww  Ir*  •■ 

Cordoba Vl^WH)  lo't.OiiO  W  ^ 

McDtlosa JC'i.  uio  m^  ^ 

San  Juan ?l.\uoo  ri^  *■> 

Tucuman  .  IM.O0U  IM  *» 

Others 44.000  465.U«  tn  m 

ToUl 1.128,000  3,134,u0u  «,:*•• 

The  varions  colonies  earn  np  a  total  population  of  S*2,0<K)  ftouU,  the  ratio  of  rait 
vated  laud  being  therefore  al>out  15  acres  i>er  hea4l;  the  aj^riculturml  land*  o^t  :i 
colonies  may  be  supposed  to  show  10  acres  per  hea4l,  say,  3lH),(MK)  inhabitants.     Tk^ 
would  give  a  total  of  382,000  maintained  by  agriculture,  or  13  per  cent,  of  tb«  vb»W 
population. 
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The  figures  are  aboat  as  follows : 

By  the  North  German  Lloyd,  from  Bremen $35  00 

By  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd,  from  Antwerp 32  50 

By  the  Lamport  and  Holt,  from  Liverpool  and  Loudon '.  40  00 

By  the  French  Line,  from  Havre  and  Bordoanx 40  00 

By  th'-  Transport  Maritimes,  from  Barcelona |20  00  to    35  00 

By  the  Transport  Maritimes,  from  Marseilles 35  00  to    45  00 

By  the  Italian  Line,  from  Genoa 45  00  to    50  00 

By  the  Piaggio  Line,  from  Genoa 50  00  to    60  00 

By  the  Savarillo  Line,  from  Genoa 32  50  to    47  50 

The  immigrants  upon  tiieir  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  are  landed,  to- 
gether with  their  Inggage,  at  the  expense  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, which  lodges  and  boards  them  at  the  "Immigrants'  Home^  for 
five  days  gratis,  and  longer  if  sick.  During  this  interval  either  work  is 
found  for  them  here  in  I3uenos  Ayres  without  the  charge  of  any  com- 
mission; otherwise,  they  are  sent  up  into  the  agricultui*al  colonies  for 
permanent  location.  They  are,  however,  at  liberty  to  select  both  the 
locality  and  the  kind  of  work  which  they  prefer.  The  passages  also 
from  the  Immigrants'  Home  to  the  places  selected  by  the  immigrants 
for  location  are  entirely'  free,  or  rather  furnished  by  the  Government. 

ARGENTINE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

This  duty  of  providing  for  the  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  here  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of  immigration  organized  under  a  law  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  under  the  management  of  Seiior  Don  Samuel  Xavarro, 
commissary  genenil,  and  a  corps  of  assistants  and  employes.  The  law 
farther  provides  as  follows: 

Art.  10.  The  said  bnreau  is  required — 

(1)  To  attend  to  snch  applications  of  mochaDics,  artisans,  journeymen,  or  workmen 
ma  may  be  ftent  to  them  for  location. 

(2)  To  secure  advantageous  terms  for  the  employment  of  immigrants,  and  to  see 
that  such  employment  is  given  by  people  of  good  reput<?. 

(:t)  To  take  cognizance,  at  the  request  of  the  immigrants,  of  such  agreements  for 
work  as  said  immigrants  may  make,  and  to  see  to  their  strict  observance  on  the  part 
of  the  employers. 

I  may  add  that  the  general  quarters  furnished  to  arriving  immigrants 
are  airy  and  healthy,  and  that  the  food,  though  plain,  is  good  and 
^afficient.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  newly-arrived 
immigrant,  immediately  upon  coming  on  shore,  is  his  own  master;  and 
he  can  leave  the  home  whenevi'r  he  ple;ise8,  and  without  conditions. 

The  Government  simply  makes  provision  for  him  in  case  he  desires  it. 

APPEOPRIATIONS  FOE   IMMIGRATION  PURPOSES. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  been  in  the  past  sufficiently  liberal  in 
Biaking  appropriations  for  immigration  purposes.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  amounts  received  from  the  national  treasury  for  this  ac- 
<XHiDt  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  corresponding  cost  which  each 
immigrant  has  been  to  the  nation : 


Tear. 


42,043 

$43,385  , 

10  98 

51, 503 

I0J,9U8 

199 

63.243 

124. 7(»7 

1  96 

77.  «)5 

149,302 

1  00 

108.  Ti2 

160,570 

1  52 

r 
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A  portion  of  the  above  expenditnreA  was  for  the  oonstraetioD  of  suit- 
able buildings  for  the  reception  of  immigrants.  If«  as  we  say  in  the 
United  States,  every  immigrant  is  worth  $1,000  to  the  ooantry,  it  it 
evident  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has  spent  this  money  to  a  very 
good  purpose. 

IMMIGRATION  BUREAUS  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A51> 

EUROPE. 

The  Argentine  Grovernmeut,  fully  impressed  with  the  immense  valae 
which  the  ui^tion  derives  from  the  tide  of  immigration  which  is  wttio^ 
more  and  more  toward  the  Iliver  Plate,  has  just  issued  a  decree  creat- 
ing information  bureaus  in  Europe  and  the  Unireil  States,  with  a  viev 
to  supply  information  gratis  to  all  apphcants  desirous  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  Argentine  Bepab- 
lie.  The  matter  seems  to  be  one  of  so  much  importance  that  I  give  the 
decree  entire,  viz : 


Abticlb  I.  In  the  month  of  Febraary,  1887,  at  latest,  public  offices  of  info 
tion  shall  be  opened  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York,  Brossele,  mad 
whose  dnties  will  be : 

(1)  To  snpply  all  information  respecting  the  Repnblic  to  indiTidoals,  eorporstioot. 
companies,  or  societies,  desirons  of  obtaining  same  this  information  to  oe  giTcu 
orally  or  in  writing,  in  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portagocw.  a* 
the  case  mav  require. 

(2)  To  collect  and  note  all  data  respecting  the  Argentine  Repablic,  aod  send  san- 
mary  of  same  fortni|^htly  to  the  foreign  office. 

(3)  To  give  all  information  reqnired  by  the  foreign  office. 

(4)  To  discharge  the  duties  of  agents  for  the  National  Bank  and  National  Mertfife* 
Bank,  and  carry  out  such  orders  as  these  banks  may  think  fit. 

(5)  To  discharge  similar  duties  for  the  boards  of  national  railways. 

Art.  2.  A  library,  comprising  all  publications  of  immediate  reference  to  the  Br- 
public,  shall  be  opened  and  placed  gratis  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  in  each  oSer. 
together  with  a  collection  of  maps  and  the  principal  newHpapers  of  Boenos  AyrMsad 
the  provinces. 

Art.  3.  Also  in  each  office  there  shall  be  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  airrirnltan) 
and  industrial  ))roducts  and  ciiriositicH  of  the  Argentine  Repnblic. 

Art.  4.  Catalogues  of  both  library  and  exhibit^sl  articlrs  to  be  annually  forwsninf 
to  the  foreign  oflice. 

Art.  r>.  To  correct  through  tbf  colunniH  of  the  ])reHH  such  frron«^>U(*  idra»  of  il*^ 
country  as  may  come  beneath  the  notice  of  each  office:  also  to  give  lectarrs  on  th* 
resources,  &c.,  of  the  country. 

Art.  ().  Mr.  Peter  Lamas  is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Paris  office,  retainini;^  hi«p»H* 
as  immigration  agent;  Mr.  F.  King  to  the  New  York  office;  Mr.  A.  (ronzaW  to  ti# 
London  office  ;  Mr.  Earnest  Bachmann  to  the  Berlin  office;  Mr.  Richanl  Napp  t«>  tb** 
Vienna  office;  Mr.  James  Alcorta  to  the  Brussels  office;  and  Mr.  Kdwsnl  M^bi*r  t.* 
the  Berne  office. 

Art.  7.  Mr.  Peter  Lamas  is  licreby  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  inf<»niiathi3 
offices  in  Europe. 

Art.  h.  a  salary  of  93()()  monthly  to  1mi  granted  to  each  director:  Mr.  Lama«.  m«*r» 
over,  receiving  an  additional  $*2(M)  per  month. 

Art.  1>.   For  preliminary  expens«?s,  vnvh  director  to  receive  $l(N*and  *!.'»<»  prr  m«»"* 
houMC  rt'iit  and  minor  expenses. 

Art.  in.  The  duty  of  the  inMp»«rtor-;;««neral  shall  be  to  superintend  the  rifi»rt««»f  fi* 
directors  and  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  their  respective  dutit^s. 

Art.  11.  The  sahirit's  shall  be  paid  on  th«»  op«M)iiig  of  the  st»veral  officer. 

Art.  IJ.  Thei)ul)li<'  bureaus  of  the  nation  to  plact*  all  necessjiry  publicatioa^  at  tb* 
disposal  of  the  tonM;:n  office. 

AitT.  \'.\.  Let  thi*«  deeree  be  made  known  to  all  conrerned. 

That  portion  of  the  duty  of  these  commissioners  which  looks  to  *o{» 
plyin*r  information  by  publications  and  addresses  in  repranl  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Kepuldie,  and  keeping  for  ready  reference  a  library  of  .*ttrt 
documents,  lumks,  maps,  &c.,  as  exhibit  the  pbyHioal,  et'f>n(»inioiL 
and  political  condition  of  the  country,  cannot  but  have  a  verv  Malntarr 
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in  iUumioatiDg  the  general  igooraoce  aod  correrting  the  many 
era  and  miscoDceptioRB  which  everywhere  exist  in  regard  to  the 
itiue  I{t'|>ublic ;  and  thus  it  may  indirectly  tend  to  attract  pablio 
tioD  to  the  many  advantages  it  offers  to  those  who  are  seeking  new 
3,  hnt  I  doubt  very  mach  if  it  does  more  than  this.  The  class  to 
I  the  immigrants  from  Enrope  to  Sooth  America  belong  are  not, 
eneral  thing,  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  woald  hardly  bu  io  a 

0  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  thas  offered  to  them  either  to 
statistics  or  attend  public  lectures. 

CONDITION   AND  THBIFT  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

astice,  however,  to  the  immigrants  who  dnriug  the  last  few  years 
been  arriving  in  this  country  from  the  overcrowded  centers  of 
ation  of  Europe,  it  muat  be  said  that  they  are  a  great  improve- 
on  the  class  that  formerly  reached  these  shores, 
ive  taken  the  pains  to  "post  myself  on  this  point,  and  I  find  that 
ire  generally  ch^vcr  mechanics,  hard-working  farmers,  and  faith- 
.y-laborers,  of  good  character  and  temperate  habits.  They  arrive, 
rae,  for  the  most  part,  withtint  any  means  whatever,  except  a  few 
;s  of  household  economy  and,  in  some  cases,  a  kit  of  tools ;  but 
ire  at  oucti  ready  and  willing  to  work,  no  matter  how  menial  the 
lymentmay  be  or  how  comfortless  may  be  their  surroundings;  and 
'ew  wants  and  the  strictest  economy  it  is  only  a  short  time  before 
jhow  the  effects  of  their  thrift.  They  not  only  become  self-sup- 
ig  and  self  reliant,  but  they  soon  begin  to  open  bank  accounts  of 
savings,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  ultimately  numbered  among 
ealthy  men  of  the  country.  It  is  tbe  rarest  thing  in  the  world 
ihe  immigrants  from  Southern  Euroi>e  become  a  burden  on  the 
unity,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  tbe  Spanish  and  French 
les  and  the  Italians.  Indeed,  they  have  their  societies  for  mutual 
:;tion  and  assislance,  and  no  countryman,  if  be  is  deserving,  is 
?d  to  suffer,  should  a  temporary  pinch  occur.  I  am  not  able  to 
aite  as  much  in  regard  to  the  immigrants  here  from  some  of  the 
ries  of  Northern  Europe.  In  too  many  instances  they  come  out  to 
iver  Plate  under  a  vague  impression  that  every  road  leads  to  «uc- 
and  that  they  have  only  to  step  from  shipboard  to  step  into  a 
ic,  ready  made  for  them,  without  any  inconvenience  and  ivithoat 
ard  work.    They  come  expecting  too  mnch,  and  they  are  not  will- 

1  take  what  offers  or  put  np  at  first  with  small  things.  Such  as 
soon  get  discouraged;  they  then  take  to  drinking  ami  finally 

:o  the  bad."  Instances  of  this  kind  are  occurring  every  day,  but, 
irse,  they  are  not  tbe  rule. 

PROPOETION  OF  BETimNING  IMMIGRANTS. 

former  years  it  was  quite  the  custom  for  the  immigrants  from 
le,  after  having  with  years  of  toil  and  labor  acquired  a  competency 
s  country,  to  return  home  to  enjoy  it.  The  return  was  made  easy 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  were  not  accompanied  by  their 
ics.    This  is  to  some  extent  still  the  case  with  the  Italians;  but  the 

m^ority  of  arriving  immigrants  now  bring  their  "household 
'  with  them,  and  they  come  to  stay.    The  statistics  show  that 

who  arrive  herewith  their  families  are  every  year  becoming  more 
loos.    Not  lOperceut.ofthem  evercxpecttoreturnto  Europe. 
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THE  IMMIGRANTS  NEVER  BECOME  CITIZSNS. 

And  yet  it  is  an  anomaloas  fact  that,  as  a  rale,  the  immigrantB  tx>  tlw 
Argentine  Kepublic  never  become  naturalized ;  and  hence  take  no  part 
in  politics  or  in  the  government  of  the  nation.  No  matter  what  leiigtk 
of  time  they  may  live  here,  they  decline  to  become  "citizens,"  botto 
the  last  retain  their  old  nationality,  in  this  respect  differing  entirely 
from  those  who  emigrate  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  naturalization  ultimately  carries  with 
it  the  obligation  to  do  military  duty,  though  the  Argentine  con^tita- 
tion  openly  concedes  that  ^^  citizens  by  naturalization  are  at  liberty  to 
serve  ornot  for  the  term  of  ten  years."  Heretofore,  however,  it  has  been 
frequently  the  case  that  the  "national  guard,"  or  militia,  were  calM 
out  to  suppress  rebellioihs  and  upnsings  against  the  Government,  that 
foreigners  preferred  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  citizenship.  It 
may  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  peace  and  quiet,  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  country  for  the  last  six  years,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

NO  PLAGE  FOR  AMERICAN  IMMIGRANTS. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  mentioning  the  advantages  which  ib« 
Argentine  Eepublic  ofiters  to  immigration  I  have  only  had  refen^nce  to 
Europe.  In  my  reports  to  the  Dei)artment  1  have  invariably  expres«trd 
the  opinion  that  to  the  people  of  the  Unite<l  States,  except,  i>erhap8«iD 
certain  exceptional  cases,  I  donotcimsider  that  the  Argentine  Kt*pabhc 
offers  any  inducements  whatever.  To  capitalists,  who  projKihe  to  enga^ 
in  commercial  pursuits,  or  in  sheep  and  cattle  farming  u[>on  a  hir^f 
scale,  or  in  the  planting  of  new  industries,  there  may  be  found  pronu> 
ing  openings ;  but  for  poor  men,  who  expect  to  earn  their  living  b^'  luaD- 
ual  labor,  or  tbe  mechanic  aits,  or  sigri(*ultund  pursuits,  I  do  not  think 
the  country  at  all  suitable  for  North  Americans.  Their  ignorance  of  the 
language  cf  the  country,  autl  thedifl'eiunce  in  the  customs  of  the  i»eople. 
woiihl  at  once  and  lor  many  years  place  iliem  at  a  disaidvautage,  do 
matter  wliat  occupation  tliey  nii^ht  undertake,  while  it  wouhl  quito  un 
tit  them  for  dei»en<lent  or  inleri*  r  positions.  1  rej^eat  heiv,  what  I  nauI 
on  a  former  ocea>ion5  that — 

Tilt*  nu'i-iiaiiirs  ainl  l;ili(»riii«i^  <-lass<*M  of  tli»*  I'liitrtl  Stati***,  do  iitatttT  h**\^  r»ii  ■••"; 
inuy  1k«  tht-ir  tiiciiniMaiK-crt  in  lilr,  an*  al  (<»;;«- thii*  1»<'tti>r  oil  t  liaii  <*v*  n  tlit*  }.:«»«|m  :.,-^* 
of  the  haiiio  ila*''««'.s  ill  tliis  coinitiy.  Thi*ir  \va;;iH  an*  ln'tttr,  lli«ir  ^«H'ial  i-.-i.^iiiHC 
islM*tt«*r,  their  riliicatioiia]  advauta;:«»s  an»  ln'tt«r,  their  hahitatioii'«  are  lMit»r.  tl-j 
home  <'oiiitortM  are  superior,  tlirir  IVmkI  is clieaper,  their  eivi4  ri;;ht'»  are  inortM  ,.;»-r..  r 
guanh'd,  and  their  political  status  is  far  iu  a(lvane«*  of  that  of  thi-  lahoriuc  lu^-.-'i 
this  eoiinlrv. 

Last  year  there  was  quite  an  cxckIus  from  certain  parts  of  tlie  rnitttl 
States  tot  lie  x\rj:en  tine  iiepuhlie,  oceasione<l  by  some  tlatninganiHiiiiii^' 
meiit  in  American  papers  of  tlie  niaj^nifu-ent  openings  whieh  \\or«-fl 
fered  \wvv  lor  Kuddeii  lortunes,  l)ut  1  l)eli(»ve  the  lastoin*  of  the  eoinjuu; 
has  at  last  had  his  passa'^c  paid  to  >ew  York  by  his  countrymen  lierr, 
antl  1  presume  they  are  all  now  '•  wiser  if  not  richer  men." 

TUIS  IS  TUK   COUNTRY   FOR  THE   PEOrLE   OF  SOrTIIEKN    i:t  Kt'l'K 

But  for  the  laboring  i)opulations  of  the  countries  <»f  Kurt»|N%  and 
especially  of  those  bonlering  on  the  Me<literranean,  then*  is  im  dnnK 
that  the  Argentine  Kepublic  presents  more  than  onlinary  irdueemeui^* 

•  In  my  report  on  *'Tho  condition  and  priees  <»f  lahor  in  the  Ar::iiiti»if  K.  pn'.l.r  * 
]>nhliMhe«t  in  No.  <>()  of  Connnlar  Keports,  1  diseiiNM-d  to  i»ouie  eM«iit  t  hr^  ^^:<J.  <  t  n^ 
lUiniigrution.  and  made  iim>  of  the  followin;;  lan^na^e:  "To  the  H.ir}ilii<4  |Mipii  a*.>>t« 
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Indeed,  wifh  the  most  of  them  any  change  is  for  the  better,  and  1  believe 
that  their  immigration  to  the  River  Plate  would  be,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  to  their  material  advantage.  Being  so  similar  in  origin,  ens- 
toms,  and  language,  their  transition  to  this  country  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  they  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  change  and  at  once  assimilate 
without  diflBculty  or  jar  with  the  i)eople  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  better  place  for  the  surplus  j>opulations  of  Italy,  S))ain,  or 
France  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  its  leagues  upon  leagues  of 
virgin  soil  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  its  undeveloped  resources.  I 
think  that  those  populations  are  also  fully  beginning  to  understand  this, 
and  the  present  exodus  from  those  countries,  which  in  1857  wasonly4,931, 
and  in  1885  had  increased  to  108,722,  will  in  the  coming  years  be  annu* 
ally  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  furnish  the  new  blood, 
which,  infused  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  every  department  of  indus- 
try, is  to  give  a  new  departure  and  a  grand  future  to  this  foremost 
coantry  of  South  America. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Buenos  AyreSj  Xovemher  30,  1886. 


BOLIYTA. 

REPORT  OF  COXSUL-OENERAL  SEAT. 

The  immigration  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  is  scarcely 
known  in  Bolivia,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  fertile  lands 
lying  idle.  The  minister  of  colonization,  in  a  note  to  me  lamenting  the 
fact^  attributes  it  to  the  want  of  the  proper  means  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  attract  immigration,  lie  says,  however,  that  since  the 
peace  with  Chili,  the  Government  has  turned  its  attention  thitherward 
and  is  devoting  itself  to  the  study  of  the  question  of  colonization,  such 
as  surveying  the  lands,  exploring  those  that  are  little  known,  analyzing 
their  products,  and  making  known  their  resources  to  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

The  influx  of  a  number  of  laboring  men  to  work  in  the  mines  at  dif- 
ferent times  constitutes  a  species  of  immigration  which  is  limited  by 
the  wants  of  the  owners  of  the  constituted  companies. 

In  all  the  towns  may  be  found  foreigners  who  devote  themselves 
principally  to  mercantile  pursuits.  In  this  city  there  are  at  least  one 
fanndred,  from  different  countries.  In  other  cities  there  are  numbers 
in  proi)ortion. 

of  Sontbem  Earopo  I  consider  that  the  Argentine  Republic  offers  a  wide  field  and  a 
prosperouB  fntnre.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  are  already  here  in 
targe  Dombers  and  are  fally  in  possessioM  of  all  the  avenues  of  labor  and  enterprise. 
readv  aod  ea«{er  to  occupy  every  available  opening.  It  is  hardly  like  leaving  home 
for  them  to  come  here,  lor  they  immediately  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
Iriendsand  countrymen,  and,  without  delay  or  difficulty,  take  their  chances  with  them 
in  the  battle  of  life.  While,  under  favorable  circumstances,  immigrants  from  other 
eonntriee  may  succeed  and  do  succeed  here,  those  from  the  Mediterranean  especially 
meet  the  xeqairementii  of  the  River  Plate,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  from  them,  when 
firmly  settled  and  established  in  the  cou-.itry,  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  receive 
tlie  now  blood  which  is  to  build  its  cities,  develop  its  resources,  and  open  up  to  agri- 
€iiltnreitB  inimitable  pampas.  It  is  to  their  strong  arms  and  energies,  more  than  to 
Ihe  immi|CTant44  of  any  other  countries  that  the  Argentine  Republic  must  look  for  the 
work  and  labor  which  are  to  give  her  that  wealth  and  power  and  political  position 
wldeh  are  in  store  for  her.^' 
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Startiug  oat,  then,  witb  the  assamption  that  tbere  is  scarcely  any 
iminigration  to  Bolivia,  tbere  can  be  but  little  said  iu  tbe  way  of  answcn 
to  your  specific  questious.    I  will  proceed  to  them  in  their  order: 

(1)  There  are  uo  statistics,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  OovernmeDt  or 
of  private  persons,  oat  of  which  to  constitnte  a  table  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to. 

(2)  J  observe  more  from  Germany  than  from  any  other  coimtiy, 
thongh  there  are  English,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  others  to  be  foond. 

(3)  The  most  of  them  are  destined  for  Bolivia,  bat  they  will  go  to 
the  most  favorable  place  for  making  money.  A  majority  are  merc£iots» 
the  rest  mostly  miners. 

(4)  Their  general  and  economic  conditions  are  aboat  the  same  as  thoee 
of  arverage  immigrants.  They  generally'  do  well.  I  have  never  heard 
of  one  being  a  burden  on  the  commnnity. 

(5)  The  Government  offers  homesteads,  both  to  its  own  needy citixe&s 
and  to  foreign  immigrants.  Lands  are  granted  to  them  oat  of  tbe  ^^con- 
mons"  or  '^  colonizable  lands,"  either  gratuitously  or  at  prices  to  be  fixed 
by  the  executive,  in  accordance  with  their  quality.  These  grants  are 
not  to  exceed  three  lots  of  about  sixty-one  acres  each,  of  one  measare, 
to  each  father  of  a  family,  and  one  more  lot  to  each  male  child  over  four- 
teen years  remaining  under  paternal  authority.  These  concessions  are 
made  on  the  condition  of  cultivating  at  least  the  fifth  part  of  each  lot 
within  the  first  three  years. 

(6)  I  cannot  say  that  the  immigrants  are  at  present  very  stable.  Tbey 
are  bent  on  making  money,  and  if  they  fail  here  they  are  ready  at  a 
moment  to  go  elsewhere.  Of  the  merchants  many  have  prospered, 
reared  families,  and  seem  content  to  stay.  Others  failing  have  gune 
away.  A  number  of  these  are  Hebrews,  with  their  proverbial  nomadic 
traits.  The  miners,  engaged  as  they  are  in  disagreeable  work,  do  oot 
seem  content  to  stay  any  longer  than  they  prosper.  The  more  indns 
trious  ones  often  succeed  in  becoming  members  of  the  large  stock  com- 
panies. 

WM.  A.  SEAY, 

Consul-  General, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

La  Paz,  January  27,  1887. 


BRAZIL. 

BAHIA. 

REPORT  OF  C0X8UL  mEAVER, 

Aft^r  diligent  inquiry  I  am  unable  to  find  that  any  immigration  if 
coming  to  this  consular  district. 

I  have  seen  a  journal  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  is  devoted 
to  tbe  development  of  emigration  to  Biiizil,  but  as  far  as  I  can  leam 
not  liing  practical  or  subHtantial  basso  far  resulteil  from  the  effort,  at 
least  in  this  province,  and  no  emigration  of  foreigners  is  coming  into 
this  city  or  consular  (listrict. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  export  and  import  business  of  this  city  jhhI 
province  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreign  merchautti  seod 
home  for  many  of  their  employes,  and  these  employes  or  clerks  alwir^ 
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hold  themselvesy  and  are  regarded  by  Brazilians  a8  foreigners ;  this  is 
the  only  emigration  that  now  comes  to  this  city  or  province. 

There  was  an  effort  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  to  induce 
foreign  emigration  to  this  empire,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants 
they  found  no  provision  to  take  care  of  them  and  they  returned  to  their 
native  lands  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  consequently  greatly  dis- 
satisfled  with  Brazil. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  all  the  emigrants  who  came  to  this  province 
from  the  United  States,  just  after  our  war,  only  two  families  have  re- 
mained here  until  the  present  time. 

The  others  have  all  returned  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  and  one  of  these  was  speaking  of  returning  only  a  short 
time  ago. 

A  number  of  German  emigrants  who  came  about  the  same  time  to 
the  south  of  this  province  are  said  to  have  returned  in  like  dissatisfied 
condition,  although  I  think  a  few  are  still  there,  and  some  of  these  are 
said  to  be  doing  very  well. 

I  do  not  hear  that  the  government  now  gives  any  substantial  aid  to 
emigrants,  but  am  informed  that  the  government  did  give  rations  to  the 
emigrants  before  mentioned,  after  their  arrival. 

JOHN  B.  WEAVES, 

Unitbi)  States  Consulate,  ComuI. 

Bahia,  December  18,  1886. 


PARi.. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CLAYTON. 

There  is  a  very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment^ and  many  public  men  in  the  Amazon  Valley  to  attract  to  these 
vast  and  thinly  settled  regions  part  of  the  current  of  European  immi- 
gration. This  desire  first  took  an  organized  shape  in  a  meeting  held  at 
the  provincial  palace,  called  by  the  president  of  the  province  of  Par4, 
November  19,  1885,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  the  Par4 
Immigration  Society,  with  the  president  of  the  province  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  Later  the  society  elected  as  president  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Baron  of  Igarape  Mirim.  Shortly  after  the  or^ 
nization  of  the  society,  the  provincial  legislature  voted  an  appropriation 
of  100,000  milreis,  to  bo  used  by  the  society  to  promote  European  im- 
migration to  Pard.  The  site  selected  for  planting  the  new  colony  was 
a  place  called  Apehu,  which  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Braganza 
Bailway,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty-one  kilometers  from  this  city.  Lots 
of  land  were  marked  off,  and  shanties  built  for  the  immigrants  that  might 
come.  To  each  family  was  promised  steerage  passage  to  Par^,  a  shanty, 
50  acres  of  virgin  forest,  and  about  fifteen  cents  per  day  for  each  indi- 
vidual during  their  first  three  months  at  the  colony.  The  immigrants 
were  to  reside  at  the  colony,  and  clean  and  plant  their  land,  as  their 
part  of  the  contract.  If  they  failed  to  stay  at  the  colony  they  were  to 
retam  to  the  society  the  price  of  the  steerage  passage. 

With  these  attractions  the  society  has  made  various  attempts  in  dif- 
ferent European  countries  to  attract  their  immigrants  hither.  A  party 
of  about  twenty  Scotch  immigrants  were  bargained  for,  but  for  some 
leason  (fuller  information,  perhaps),  they  changed  their  minds  and  re- 
fiised  to  come. 
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The  only  immigrants  that  have  thus  far  been  induced  to  come  to  Pari 
by  th^  immigration  society  are  108  persons  (counting  men,  women, tnd 
chihlren),  who  were  contracted  for  in  the  Azores  Islands  and  reached 
Pard  in  June,  188G.  When  they  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  new  cokHij 
they  were  very  much  disappointed  with  their  surroundings,  and  refused 
to  remain  there.  As  yet  the  colony  at  Apehu  is  without  a  single  in- 
habitant. The  immigrants  all  returned  to  this  city,  where  theyimiM- 
diately  found  employment  as  laborers  and  ser\^ants,  for  such  are  always 
in  good  demand  here.  In  this  way  the  society  has  already  spent  36,U0D 
milreis. 

To  attract  immigrants  the  society  has  published  a  map  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  agricultural  colony  of  Benevidcs,  including  also  the  contig- 
uous colony  of  Apehu  for  distribution  in  Europe.  This  map,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanies  this  report*  is  published  in  the  Portuguese,  French, 
Oerman,  and  English  languages. 

PROPOSED  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  national  legislature  a  "  homesteatl "  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  it  is  still  waiting  the  action nf 
the  Senate  and  the  Emperor.  The  terms  of  the  bill  are  verj'ea^y  for 
actual  settlers,  but  Government  hmd  in  any  part  of  the  Amazon  Valler 
<5an  now  be  obtained  on  still  easier  terms  than  the  proposed  law  prondes. 
Amony:  the  principal  obstacles  to  immigration  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
are.  first,  yellow  fever,  which  selects  its  victims  from  the  recently- 
arrived;  second,  the  special  difficulties  of  beginning  agriculture  in  ao 
almost  impenetrable  forest ;  and  thirdly,  the  ill-concealed  desire  of  many 
who  favor  immigration  to  make  as  much  gain  as  possible  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  immigrant. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  immigrants  to  this  port  obtainable.  The 
greatest  increase  of  population  recently  has  been  by  the  immi juration 
from  the  provincte  of  Ceard.  Of  foreign  inuuigrants,  the  only  ones  thiii 
have  come  in  sutticient  numbers  worth  mentioning  are  from  Portugul 
or  Portuguese  countries.  Very  many  of  them  come,  intending  nor  to  nr- 
main,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  settle  here  permanently.  They  art 
generally  ignorant  but  industrious,  energetic,  and  hardy.  A  large  pro- 
]>orti<)n  of  tbem  have  trades,  and  work  at  the  same,  but  more  work  as 
boatmen,  carriage  drivers,  water  carriers,  &c.,  owning  their  outfit  and 
working  independently  of  employers.  In  all  classes  of  commercial  lift 
tile  Portugueseelement  predominates,  and  it  may  becon>idered  the mosde 
and  brains  of  both  the  trade  and  tbe  industry  of  Pani. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  from  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  other 
Southern  States,  founded  a  colony  at  Santarem,  3(H)  miles  above  this  city 
on  the  Amazon  liiver.  About  two  hundred  people  came  out,  only  a  lurt 
of  whom  remained.  Many  of  them  in  great  poverty  and  distre^  ap- 
l)eale(l  to  the  United  States  Government  for  assistance,  iiud  were  aitW 
to  return  to  their  homes.  At  i)resent,  the  colony  numbers  not  far  fro« 
fifty  persons,  grouped  into  about  a  dozen  families.  Most  of  thesi*  aw 
tarmers,  whose  princii)al  production  is  sugar  cane.  Some  of  them  ban? 
ilistilleries,  and  most  of  the  sugar  cane  is  maile  into  rum.  Among  llif 
number  of  colonists  there  are  two  or  three  merchants,  a  dentist,  a  doctor, 
and  a  minister.  There  is  a  saw  mill,  with  machinery  also  for  huiiingrke 
and  various  other  puri)oses,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  factory-  for  uiakiii^ 
wagons,  steam-launches,  &c.    The  members  of  the  colony  have  learned  t# 

*  It  lias  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  reprodnce  thiH  map. 
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adapt  themselves  to  tbeir  snrronndinprs  and  are  doing  fairly  well  in  busi 
ness  matters.  On  account  of  tbeir  isolation  and  fewness,  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish school  in  the  colony,  and  those  of  their  children  who  get  any  education 
are  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  a  number  of  them  are  now  at  school. 
The  place  is  very  healthy,  but  the  history  of  the  twentj*  years  has  been 
one  continual  struggle  of  pure  grit  against  the  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacles arising  from  the  untamed  wilderness  and  the  unenterprising  Grov- 
eruiueut  and  society  in  which  they  are  placed.  An  extended  and  very 
interesting  account  of  the  colony  is  given  in  Herbert  H.  Smith's  '^  Brazil^ 
the  Amazon  and  the  Coast.''* 

ROBERT  CiiAYTON, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul 

Para,  December  0, 1886. 


PERXAMBUCO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL   ATHEBTOK. 

There  is  no  immigratioo  that  amounts  to  anything  in  my  consular  districti  from 
llacei6  to  Cear^  They  have  laws  that  appear  to  favor  immi^pition,  bat  I  am  told 
in  practice  they  do  not.  The  Parliament  in  this  session  have  discussed  some  changes 
In  ttiese  laws. 

HENRY  L.  ATHEBTON, 

Connl. 
Unitsd  States  Consulatb, 

FenuimhueOf  October  15,  1686. 


SANTOS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BROAD. 
PROVINCE  OP  SlO  PAULO. 

The  province  of  Sao  Paulo  lies  between  18©  45'  and  25^  15'  S.  latitude, 

and  between  45^  and  IQo  19'  W.  ]on;>itude  of  meridian  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

exteDding  on  the  sea  side  frctn  the  mouth  of  the  river  Picinguaba,  23^ 

-    2V  60"  8.,  to  the  Bar  of  the  Village,  a  small  port  of  Ararapira,  25o  17' 

*  ICK'  S.  latitude.  The  entire  superfice  of  the  pro\ince  (estimated),  312,283 
^   kilometers;  population,  about  1,400,000  inhabitants;  of  these  200,000 

are  foreigners,  nearly  one-half  Italians;  for  each  square  kilometer  3.7  in- 

*  habitants;  comparing  with  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  territory  of 
I  310^307  square  kilometers,  with  a  population  of  526,581,  equals  1.7  per 
I  aqnare  kilometer.    Relative  size  to  some  other  countries  : 

rt  Square 

1^  kilometers, 

FiOTineeofSfioPaalo 312,2S*i 

ftorioce  oCBaenos  Ayres  aDd  Bepnblic  Argentma 310,^7 

Anatria 299,984 

Italy 296,323 

¥mKamj 238,290 

Baunark 232,879 

Urngnay 186,920 

Bortogftl 92,346 

Qneee 51,349 

•vftaerland 41.346 

BoUaod 32,999 

Be^iiim 29,4.'>5 

*8ee  aleo  "  CUmnDerclal  Belatioos  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Conntriea, 
^'        »p.  748. 
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The  above  will  show  what  a  noble  future  is  in  store  for  the  proviuce 
of  Sdo  Paulo.  Taking  as  a  base  the  actual  proportion  of  Italy,  which  \a 
98  inhabitants  for  each  square  kilometer,  S^  Paulo  province  oooM  ac- 
commodate a  population  of  30,603,734  souls. 

POLITICAL    ORGANIZATION. 

The  province  of  Sao  Paulo  is  part  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  which  w 
composdd  of  twenty  provinces,  besides  the  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
whose  population  amounts  to  close  on  400,000  inhabitants.  Each  proT- 
ince  elects  a  certain  number  of  general  deputies  and  senators,  the  dqid- 
ber  of  each  being  in  relation  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  esich 
province. 

S^  Paulo  elects  nine  general  deputies  and  four  senators ;  the  sena- 
tors are  elected  for  life,  the  general  deputies  for  ibur  years.  Eacli 
province  is  administered  by  a  president  nominated  by  the  General  Got- 
emment.  It  has  also  a  provincial  assembly  for  voting  taxes  and  ex- 
penses, and  each  town  has  its  municipality,  who  also  vote  the  mnnici|>al 
tax  and  expenses.  The  taxes  are  general,  provincial,  and  muuici]iiil: 
the  first  goes  to  the  General  Government,  the  second  to  the  province, 
and  the  last  to  the  towns. 

CLIMATE. 

The  province  of  S3o  Paulo,  situated,  more  or  less,  1,968  feet  above 
sea- water  level,  extends  to  a  ridge  running  obliquely  2,760  feet,  only  30 
kilometers,  say  18J  miles,  distant  from  the  port  of  Santos.  The  sea  siiie 
is  hotter  than  the  interior,  not  exceeding  25°  on  an  average,  whilst  oi 
the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  it  averages  21^  to  28^  centigrade. 

Meteorological  observations  regularly  taken  from  1860  to  1875  at  the 
city  of  feao  Paulo,  by  Father  Germane  d'Armecy,  give  the  average  tem 
perature  at  midday,  IQO;  atmospheric  pressure,  700  meters,  not  j>assin? 
10  millimeters  the  aunual  variations  of  the  barometer.  The  highest 
temperature  observed  by  him  during  the  time  above  mentioned  was3<>" 
in  the  shade,  and  the  lowest  3^;  the  amount  of  rainfall  annually,  l.V' 
meters. 

The  ruling  winds  southeast  and  northeasX ;  northerly  winds  generally 
bring  rain.     The  different  seasons  are  well  noted  in  all  the  province. 

The  natural  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  regularity  of  the  rains  favnr 
the  development  and  production  of  plants,  coffee  l>eing  in  the  first  |kis»- 
tion,  and  at  present  brings  wealth  aud  riches  to  the  province.  Beside* 
vegetables  common  to  warm  climates,  in  difl'erent  points  of  the  proviure 
wheat,  vines,  and  a  large  number  of  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  tem{ier»te 
zone  of  Europe  cultivated.  Indian  coru,  potatoes,  l>eans,  rice,  all  gro* 
rapidly,  and  could  be  grown  iu  abundance,  but  at  present  only  enoogii 
for  present  wants  sui)plied,  the  culture  of  coft'ee  requiring  at  certAin 
times  of  the  year  all  the  hands  possible.  Even  so  the  mannfaetureof 
wine  absorbs  the  attention  of  numbers,  and  is  yearly  increasini:  it 
quantity. 

During  the  winter  the  wind  suddenly  changes  to  the  east,  causing  tbr 
temperature  to  lower  in  a  night  so  that  frost  manifests  itself;  but  thisooK 
occurs  about  once  a  year.  The  frost  rarely  attacks  vegetables,  the  cdlw 
plant  being  the  greatest  suflerer.  Rain  aud  thunder  comnieuce  in  » 
vember  and  over  iu  March,  thus  dividing  the  two  seasons — a  rainy ao^ 
dry  season.  Winter  is  generally  dry,  with  fogs  occasionally,  preserving 
the  ground  humid.  Storms  are  very  rare.  The  entire  province  is  healtbj. 
not  existing  any  epidemic  of  bad  character.    The  only  illness  dreaded  u 
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small-pox,  which  attacks  uativcs  (DOt  vaccluated)  iu  prefereuce.  Yellow 
fever  never  passed  tbo  high  lauds  ruuuiug  parallel  to  the  coast,  called  the 
**  Serra  de  Mar,^  aud  eveu  in  Santos  rarely  does  it  api)ear,  except  brought 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  other  northern  ports  of  Brazil  by  foreign  sailors. 
In  Santos,  the  principal  port  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  I  affirm  that 
the  yellow  fever  does  not  exist  as  au  epidemic.  Since  S3o  Paulo  has 
commenced  to  receive  European  immigrants — say  a  period  of  eight  to  ten 
years — not  one  has  died  of  this  dise>Kse  either  on  shore  or  in  the  harbor 
of  Santos ;  also,  as  all  immigrants  at  once  on  their  arrival  are  sent  up  to 
the  mterior,  less  risk  is  run  of  their  being  attacked.  In  the  capital  of 
the  province,  with  a  i>opulation  of  50,000  souls,  the  deaths  average  three 
daily,  or  equal  to  2.19  per  cent,  yearly.  Statistics  of  difit'erent  countries 
show  that  the  death-rate  of  cities  is  superior,  one-hfth  part,  to  those  in 
the  country.  Taking  for  base  the  percentage  of  the  ca])ital,  and  deduct- 
ing a  titlth  part  for  the  interior,  shows  a  percentage  of  1.7,  much  less  than 
any  European  country,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Peroant 

France 2.30 

Spain  2.97 

Holland ^ 3.55 

Italy 3.06 

Portupl 2.31 

PruMia   2.69 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  climate  of  S^  Paulo  assimilates 
to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe : 

Province  of  85o  Paalo,  average,  centigrade. 19  05 

Portugal 23  00 

8pain lf>  37 

Italy 15  07 

Daring  the  winter  season  of  the  present  year  the  thermometer  fell  in 
di£Rerent  parts  of  the  province  4^  below  zero. 

Under  Table  A  is  a  table  showing  the  annual  temperature  of  different 
parts  of  the  province. 

CHIEF  TOWNS  OP  THE  PROVINCE. 

8So  PaulOj  the  capital,  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants,  22,000  being 
foreigners,  say  12,000  Italians,  6,000  Portuguese,  2,000  Germans,  the 
remainder  different  nationalities.  It  is  situated  thirteen  hours  distant 
by  railway  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  increasing  in  importance  in  a  most 
notable  manner,  being  the  center  of  the  following  railway  lines :  En- 
glish, Sorocabana,  Paulista,  Xtnana,  Rio  Claro,  and  Mogyana,  in  daily 
commnnicatioD  with  all  parts  of  the  province,  up  to  417  kilometers  with 
Bibeirao  Preto  and  49G  kilometers  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  so  that  at  7  p.  m. 
passengers  who  in  the  morning  were  917  kilometers  <H8tant  meet.  It  is 
the  only  city  in  all  South  America  capable  of  boasting  such  a  thing. 

The  president  of  the  province  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  reside  there, 
and  the  provincial  assembly,  imperial  and  provincial  treasuries,  law 
schools  attended  by  upwards  of  1,000  students,  cotton  mills,  punt  and 
ice  manafactures,  and  iron  foundries  are  in  the  city.  The  cartage  com- 
pfehended  in  carriages,  tramways,  and  carts  is  extraordinary.  The  city 
to  well  lighted  by  gas,  and  an  abundance  of  water  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance and  well  dispensed  throughout.  There  is  being  built  a  very  fine 
edifice  for  public  instruction,  to  cost  about  $1,320,0(H),  foreign  masons 
being  engaged.    This  edifice  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  independ- 
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ence  of  Brazil,  wbicb  was  acclaimed  at  a  small  spot  called  Ypirangsu 
some  6  kilometers  distant  from  the  city,  on  tbe  7th  September,  1862. 

Santos  is  tbe  commercial  port  of  the  provinci*. 

Jundiahy, ^The  English  rail  line  ends  at  this  town  ;  it  bas  a  cottoo 
mill. 

Itu  bas  two  Ijirge  public  schools,  under  contiol  of  the  JesaiUs;  a|i- 
wards  of  1,000  scholars  attend  them;  it  bas  also  three  large  cottoD 
factories. 

Capivary, — A  large  central  sugar  reftnerj'. 

Piradcaba. — Noted  for  its  natural  beauty,  situated  on  tbe  bank  of  tbe 
river  of  same  name ;  it  bas  factories  of  cotton  prints,  lace,  and  emhroid- 
ery,  all  having  tbe  latest  perfected  machinery ;  this  city  being  tbe 
terminus  of  the  Ituana  Railway,  and  also  the  point  of  the  river  steam- 
navigation,  extending  far  away  through  most  fertile  lands. 

Campinas  is  the  most  noted  city  after  tbe  capital,  being  the  oenterof 
tbe  agricultural  districts,  owning  several  factories  and  iron  foaoclrict, 
where  upwards  of  2,000  workmen  find  a  living.  The  larger  portioo  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Italians  and  Germans. 

Sorocaba  boasts  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  close  to  it  is  the  town  of 
Ypanema,  where  I  may  say  the  richest  iron  mine  in  the  world  exists; 
it  is  worked  by  the  Government,  wbicb  is  to  be  coDdemned,  as  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  company  it  could  be  made  very  productive  and  iacnuive. 

TietS  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

Lorena. — A  large  central  sugar  refiney. 

Tubatee. — An  important  city,  noted  for  its  mineral  oils  and  aalphune 
acid,  belonging  to  a  company. 

Tatuhy. — A  large  cotton  factory. 

There  are  other  large  towns,  and  in  all  will  be  found  chinches  and 
public  schools  for  both  sexes,  also  a  post-office. 

RELIGION. 

Although  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  form,  yet  tbe  Government  ha* 
given  grants  for  houses  of  ])rayer  to  non-Catholics,  subsidizing  mini^^ 
ters  of  different  creeds.  Marriages  of  nou-CathoIics  are  re8i>ected  in 
all  legal  questions. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  all  towns  and  in  all  parts  of  the  province  where  a  number  are  coo* 
gregated  a  school  is  at  once  opened  and  paid  for  by  the  provincial  goT- 
ernment;  at  present  there  are  in  theprovinceofS^  Paulo  1,039 scboolm 
frequented  by  22,244  children,  who  receive  gratuitous  instmction,  cost- 
ing the  provincial  government  $442,200  annually. 

RAILWAYS. 

Table  B  shows  a  list  of  the  railways,  their  distance,  and  capital  of 
each  company.  With  the  exception  of  the  English  line,  all  are  nationil 
and  constructed  with  national  capital. 

The  English  company  has  its  directiou  and  head  offices  in  Londoa- 
This  company  gives  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  Mogyana  gives  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  Paalista  ipvei 
11  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  other  lines  7  \yev  cent.,  proving  the  richoeii 
of  tbe  province. 
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EIVBB-WAY. 

Two  companies  of  steamboats  exist  on  the  rivers,  say  tlie  Mogy  Oua- 
«on,  with  305  kilometers,  and  the  Piracicaba,  with  upwards  of  400  kilo- 
meters ;  these  have  only  lately  commenced  running ;  their  future  very 
promising. 

AGBICULTUBB. 

This  province  produces  nearly  everything.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for.  The  principal  article  of  produce 
is  coffee;  sugar  was  formerly  cultivated  largely,  but  has  been  neglected 
for  coffee  j  cotton  supplies  the  manufactories ;  tobacco  has  a  large  local 
^consumption ;  wine  forms  part  of  consumption ;  beans,  Indian  com,  rice, 
potatoes,  and  all  vegetables,  a  large  quantity  of  medicinal  plants,  and 
India  rubber.  This  last  is  taken  from  the  mangabeira  tree,  but  the 
quality  found  very  poor,  and  consequently  neglect^.  Immigration  has 
opened  out  new  industries.  In  relation  to  its  superficies  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  province  forms  a  very  small  proportion. 

NATUBAI^IZATION. 

All  foreigners  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  after  residing 
two  years  in  Brazil,  may  become  citizens  without  payment  of  any  fee. 
It  does  not  require  two  years'  residence  to  be  naturalized  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  (1)  If  married  to  a  Brazilian ;  (2)  when  landed 
property  is  owned  or  has  interest  in  any  industrial  establishment ;  (3) 
inventor,  or  introduces  any  new  industry;  (4)  showing  professional  talent 
in  any  branch  of  industry ;  (5)  son  of  naturalized  parents,  even  when 
bom  out  of  the  Empire  and  before  naturalization  of  the  father. 

To  prove  these  it  requires  certain  certificates  or  a  simple  statement 
from  a  magistrate  or  well-known  persons.  All  foreigners  naturalized 
can  exercise  all  public  and  political  positions,  with  the  exception  of  min- 
ister of  state  or  regent  of  the  Empire. 

IMMIGBATION. 

In  the  city  of  S^  Paulo  exists  a  society  of  important  provincial  men, 
with  a  capital  of  $220,000,  called  '^  Society  for  Encouraging  Immigra- 
tion," its  aim  being  to  assist  immigrants  from  Europe  to  this  province, 
paying  their  and  their  families'  passage  from  any  port  in  Europe ;  but 
they  must  remain  in  the  province.  The  immigrant  is  free  of  any  con- 
trol and  has  the  liberty  to  please  himself  as  to  his  occupation  in  life. 
The  society  will  allow  no  contract.  Any  family  wishing  to  come  to  SSo 
Paolo  should  address  ^^  Sociedade  Promotorajde  Immigra^So,  Provincia 
de  8So  Paulo,  Brazil,"  stating  and  giving  a  list  of  those  wishing  to  im- 
migrate, and  the  society  will  arrange  passage,  &c. 

MOVEMENT  OF  IMMiaBANTS. 

Only  after  the  year  1883  was  commenced  a  regular  statistical  service. 

Table  G  shows  the  number  of  immigrants,  and  their  nationalities,  re- 
^▼ed  at  the  society's  depot  at  Sao  Faulo,  commencing  the  year  1883 
aod  ending  22d  June,  1886.  These  are  noted  in  the  statistics,  but 
hi  reality  a  much  larger  number  exists  in  the  province.  Of  Italians 
Oiere  are  80,000,  Portuguese  50,000,  and  Germans  25,000,  &c.  There  are 
nmnbers  who  are  wealthy,  gaining  their  fortune  in  different  industries. 

In  relation  to  the  immigration  for  all  Brazil,  the  province  of  Sdo  Paulo 

H.  Ex.  157 43 
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receives  about  one-half.  For  the  present  year  there  are  14,000  immi- 
grants expected,  consisting  of  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  (^ermansL  liii^- 
gage  and  tools,  also  everything  used  by  the  immigi^nt  in  his  profeasiuu, 
are  entered  free  of  duty. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  IMMIOBANTS. 

According  to  the  provincial  law  of  the  province  of  SSo  Paolo,  certain 
favors  or  assistance  to  immigrants  are  allowed,  say  as  follows: 

Immigrants  from  Europe,  Azores,  or  Canary  Islands  who  come  to 
live  in  the  province  of  S^o  Paulo  shall  receive  as  follows :  $30.^  for 
each  person  over  twelve  years  of  age,  #15.40  from  seven  to  twelve  years, 
and  $7.70  from  three  to  seven  years.  Only  those  can  receive  whose  faiO' 
ilies  consist  of  (1)  husband  and  wife,  with  or  without  children ;  (2)  hoi^ 
band  or  wife  with  children  ;  (3)  widower  or  widow  with  children;  (4> 
grandfather  or  grandmother  with  grandchildren ;  (5)  ancles  or  aaDt» 
with  nephews  and  nieces ;  (6)  brother  or  sister  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters. 

To  obtain  money  according  to  law,  it  is  necessary,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  provincial  depot,  to  prove  their  parentage  by  passports,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  these,  documents  from  the  authorities  of  their  native  ooantrie»^ 
but  these  must  be  visid  by  the  Brazilian  consul. 

Immigrants  arriving  at  SSo  Paulo  are  received  and  accompanied  to 
the  provincial  depot,  where  they  receive  room,  bed,  meat,  and  medical 
assistance,  being  able  to  stop  there  eight  days,  until  they  obtain  work^ 
which  generally  takes  place  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival.  The  depot 
has  accommodations  for  1,000  immigrants;  there  is  a  new  depot  beioj^ 
built  to  accommodate  1,500 :  they  have  a  free  pass  by  any  of  the  rail* 
ways  for  any  place  they  wisn  to  make  their  residence,  with  their  b^g- 
gage,  &c. ;  the  same  also  in  the  river  steamers.  Single  men  have  only 
the  right  to  board,  lodp^ing,  and  free  passes  on  the  railways,  when  n«>t 
accompanied  by  any  of  their  relations.  From  the  5th  March,  IKSTi,  u* 
19th  June,  1886,  the  provincial  government  paid  immigrants,  married 
and  those  forming  families,  $13.%791.46.  Immignmts  arriving  li.ivf 
three  waj's  of  engaging  themselves:  (1)  In  colonies  oi>eneil  by  Ifowrii 
meut ;  (2)  in  privatehouses  ;  (3)  for  their  own  account. 

COLONIES   OPENED  BY   GOVERNMENT. 

These  are  situated  on  the  Hues  of  railways,  where  loU*  of  10  hectareft» 
or  about  24 j  acres,  of  land,  with  a  house  built,  an<l  are  sold  at  the  M 
lowing  prices : 

1.  If  cash,  bouse,  $88 ;  land,  $132 ;  or  $220  for  house  and  10  hectarek 
or  about  24i{  acres  land.  Should  the  purchaser  wish  more  lau<l  it  cut 
be  purchased. 

2.  If  not  cash,  then  can  purchase,  payment  to  be  made  at  not  mon* 
than  four  years,  for  house,  $^;  land,  $170  for  10  hectares. 

3.  If  part  i)aynient  given,  then  thr  proportional  abatement  on  priof 
allowcil;  in  these  lots  the  immigrant  can  grow  Indian  corn,  beaoH^rier. 
potatoes,  vines,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  &c.  All  do  well  an<i  are  «>ld  it 
once,  being  close  to  the  railway  and  near  to  some  large  town. 

PRIVATE   HOUSES. 

The  married  immigrant  with  a  large  family  will  find  at  once  enp^r^ 
ment  with  the  large  agricultuml  holders;  these  give  a  bouse  to  liveii 
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free,  land  to  plant  vegetables,  say  4,000  sqaare  metres  for  each  family, 
free ;  if  more  land  required  it  is  generally  obtainable,  at  times  iree,  and 
other  times  with  an  annual  payment  of  $1.32  for  each  lot  of  4,000  square 
meters. 

FOR  OWN  ACCOUNT. 

Immigrants  not  caring  to  accept  either  of  the  above  conditions  can 
purchase  land  where  he  considers  most  convenient^  but  the  prices  vary 
very  considerably  and  cannot  be  exactly  given ;  all  depends  on  the  po- 
sition and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  general  servants  of  both  sexes  in  the  cities. 
In  the  interior  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for 
30,000  immigrants  constituting  fiftmilies,  agricultural  laborers  being  most 
in  demand. 

Table  D  shows  the  wages  given,  more  or  less,  in  the  province,  for 
labor. 

Table  E  gives  the  prices  of  necessary  articles  of  consumption. 

To  sum  up :  The  province  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the  most  important  province 
of  the  Empire  for  immigration,  not  only  in  its  mineral  development, 
also  in  material,  and  has  a  splendid  future  in  prospect.  It  is  indns- 
trialy  agricultural,  and  pastoral ;  its  inhabitants  active  and  willing  to 
progress.  The  foreigner  who  places  his  foot  on  its  soil  is  always  wel- 
comed, and  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  clemency  of  the  climate,  and 
immense  fertility  of  it^  soil  will  afford  to  him  a  new  home. 

HENBY  BKOAD, 

Vice-OonsuL 

UinTEB  States  Consulate. 

SantoSj  November  12, 1886. 


Table  A. — Annual  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  province  of  SSo  Paul&, 
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Santos. 


8io  Paulo. 
Juadiahj. 


ImdmiaJUtlm. 


TteU 


SSoCIaro. 


aStaMO 

Bfbeirao  Preto. 


AtJbaia.. 
SwEoqae. 


lfofi7  daa  Crnsea. 


ITNIT. 


KUometeri. 
0 
80 
140 
210 
192 
232 
278 
266 
185 
246 
275 
276 
826 
402 
250 
261 
858 
440 
582 
580 
642 
160 
147 
191 
129 
172 
234 
284 


Altitado. 


Metsn. 
1.1 
759. 
747. 
513. 
547. 
46& 
517. 
49a 
694. 
542. 
614. 
611. 
637. 
642. 
668. 
614. 
720. 
650. 
520. 
860. 
960. 
800. 
800. 
553. 
748. 
565i 

58a 

527. 


ATerage 
tempera- 
tare.. 


oOmt 
22.78 
19.00 
19.06 
20.22 
20.04 
20.43 
2a  19 
2a  28 
ia32 
2a  06 

ia7i 

19.72 

ia6o 

19.57 
18.47 
ia71 

laif) 
ia5'^ 

20.17 
1&51 
l&Ol 

laso 
ia8o 

20.01 

iao6 

19.96 

ia88 
2a  14 
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Tabu  B.—U»t^rMa»»ft,UiHmM,MiMtU»l^Attn»*»cnfSUFamh. 


Tabu  0.—Iwmitrmm1a  wrf  —HuMHIto  nattvtj  •!  O*  4v*f  •!  M*  PMriii 


VMt^ittr. 

"» 

UH. 

HH. 

.. 

IS 
"S 

1 

s 

u 

- 

• 

'i 

". 

missr^ 

^^             -  - 

J 

p5^ 

N« 

1 

^M 

*■» 

T.«i 

III 

Tabu  I>.—Wagei  paid  for  labor  intk4  protiuet  t^f  3ac  Pm*t«. 


OompMto.. 

Watt*- 

OccnpMiic^ 

-*. 

lUrkDt   ItardnMt  (with  h<mw 
udbOftrd)  iwrmaatli.. 

into  to 

*M4D 

17  00 

«8 

io  80 

UM 

MM 

MOD 

iTao 
aw 

fe-=^^ 

... 
11 

1!-: 

as 

:: 

Si:r-r..;:.::::::::S:::; 
if=iir?f.'.:::;;::S::- 

iS 

Oardenor  'fhoDM  atid  'bo»rd 

22  00 

5S 

ISM 

11*0 
««0 

t» 

i!Siii:::::::::::::::S:::: 

Er^'r^rriSffl!;: 

ni: 

.SSiiii.:;;;;ii?lIa:: 

oM^;;;;;;;::;;;!;;;; 

oS 
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Table  E.^-Average  price  of  artieleB  of  eonwu^tUnL 


Artloles. 


per  If  pints.. 

Sugw per83poands.. 

Lime per  70  pints.. 

Coke  (wood) per  88  pints.. 

Tlaat par  Spoonds.. 

JBgss per  dozen.. 

Bacon per  83  pounds.. 

CoAm do.... 

Bioe pet  88  pints.. 

Potatoes perl25pints.. 

Sweet  potatoes perSISpints 

................... a. .......  .do.... 


Priee. 

10  12 

220 

08 

22 

14 

22 

308 

176 

8  08 

308 

1  10 

1  10 

Artioles. 


Farina  of  Indian  com per88ponnds.. 

Beans do — 

Indian  com do 

Cornfloor do.... 

Cheese per  each.. 

Daoks do 

Tnrkeys do.... 

Fowls do.... 

Tobacco perSSponnds.. 

Sacking  pigs per  each.. 

Ooats do — 

Sheep  k.... ...................... ...do.... 


Price. 


$1  46 
220 


53 
22 
08 
22 
00 
82 
32 
76 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 


MEPOBT  OF  CONSUL  FJGTELMB8T. 

I  send  a  statement  showing  the  introduction  of  immigrants  into  the 
colony  of  British  Oniana  from  1835,  being  the  year  in  which  immigra- 
tion commenced  here,  and  state  that  the  East  Indians,  Chinese,  and  im- 
migrant laborers  from  the  West  India  Islands,  as  a  rale,  reside  either 
on  the  sugar  plantations  or  in  the  villages  on  the  coast  line,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  agricultural  laborers.  Many  engage  in  trade  and.  cattle  farm- 
ing ;  a  large  number  are  employed  in  the  interior  of  this  colony,  cutting 
and  squaring  timber,  making  shingles,  and  burning  charcoal. 

The  Portuguese  immigrants  hold  all  the  retail-spirit  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  provision  trade ;  they  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade.  Many,  in  the  course  of  time  becoming  very  opulent,  settle, 
and  make  this  colony  their  home,  and  rank  in  good  society  here. 

Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  West  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  self- 
reliant. 

Thrift  is  little  practiced  among  the  immigrants  of  African  descent. 

The  East  Indians  on  arrival  here  are  placed  under  indenture  for  five 

fears,  during  which  period  they  are  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
he  immigration  department. 

Under  an  ordinance  of  this  colony,  free  grants  of  land  can  be  made  by 
the  governor  and  the  court  of  policy  to  immigrants  coming  here  at  their 
own  expense. 

There  are  no  exemptions  from  taxation. 

The  East  Indian  immigrants  introduced  at  the  expense  of  this  colony 
have  a  right  to  demand  a  return  passage  to  India  on  the  completion  of 
a  continuous  residence  of  ten  years  here. 

Since  the  year  1838  the  arrivals  of  East  Indian  immigrants  have  been 
147,588,  of  whom  23,154  availed  themselves  of  the  return  passage. 

]No  record  exists  prior  to  the  year  1854  of  the  amount  of  earnings  taken 
from  this  colony  by  immigrants,  but  since  then  $1,852,483  have  been 
remitted  by  them,  exclusive  of  jewelry,  which  has  been  estimated  atabout 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  money  already  stated. 

PHILIP  FIGTELME8Y, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Demeraray  October  9, 1886. 
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Immigramti  imfrodmeed  into  ike  colony  of  Bfi^\  Gnkma   from  Jatnuuy  1,  ISft,  li 

June  30,  1885. 


Whflooe. 

Tear. 

WMt 

IndU 
lalMids. 

lift. 

deirm. 

SMt 

iBdiet. 

Aiorw. 

AMflft. 

iSd. 

Cbina. 

Cape 

de 

T«da 

ICalta. 

UalOrf 

X- 

1886 

167 

1,427 

1150 

1,206 

192 

1900 

1746 

800 

180 

266 

722 

428 

429 

f 

^ 

1886 

1  !■ 

1887 

1888 

400 

91 

1889 

S8» 

TO* 

1840 

1930 

1841 

4.297 

432 

46 

140 

008 

6.976 

8.761 

800 

86 

1.040 

1,101 

1.009 

1639 

1,068 

1,066 

180 

842 

1,484 

684 

185 

86 

20 

1,102 

1,829 

826 

528 

1,426 

1,097 

606 

111 

1,219 

458 

288 

276 

I.M4 

1842. 

m 
m 

IM 

0i 

1843 

'***.II!l'"l 

1844 

1845 

810 
4.019 
8.401 
1646 

:::::::: 

1840 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Ifll 
lal 

12B 

1861 

617 
1806 

1021 
L802 
1842 
1.288 
1896 
1.404 
1420 
6.480 
3,737 
6.026 
1864 
1709 
1210 
1626 
8.009 

104 

21 

1868 

1868 

647 

1864 

1886 

1850 

06 

708 

1867 

1868 

281 

68 

1089 

009 
1,942 
1808 
1690 

880 

609 
1,001 

789 

1860 

026 

40 

668 

878 

890 

42 

1861 

f  IS 

1802 

tw 

1808 

"  oi! ::. 

2.10 

1884 

4.297 
1482 

757 

*'ii8 

134 

780 

1886 

7  M 

1800 

LM 

1807 

356          3A4 

1808 

659 
980 

219       1528 
240      7.  loa 

f  49 

tCB 

14  40 
VMl 

ici 

&S4I 

in 

iw 

1C4 
IM 

ine 

T  18 

xm 

atfLSB 

1869 

1 

1 

•  «•«■•    •■(•«r    ■•••• 

i 

1870 

031   1        454       4!  043 

1 

..::..  i!!...::. 

• 

1871 

501 
1097 
4.104 

260       2, 700 
367       3,550 
234     11.  g&7 

; 

1872 

1 

1873 

i 

888 

1874 

990           164       3,887 
414          100       8, 334 
000            00  1    3.082 
1,000          203  ,    8,118 
1. 209          293       0. 420 
527           243  1    4,500 
628           210       4.355 

'■••••••• 

! 

1875 

........                ^  -.   ... 

........  ........1-- 

1870 

1877 

1 

1878 

1 
,••«««  ..1- -  -- 

615 

1879 

1880 

: 

1881 

820          182 

875    

1.061  ! 

8.100 
3,010 
2,731 
0,209 
4,790 

1882 

[■••••••■ 

1883 

1884 

1,123 
509 

1 

•••*••  ' 

1885 

Total... 

89,889     80.645 

147,688!          164 

11855 

21 

13.684 

819 

208 

70 

1 
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IMHIORATION   DXPABTMZIrt, 

Geurgetomn,  April  'JO,  1986. 
8u:  I  hBvethe  honor  to  Bnbmit  for  the  iaformatioQ  of  joar  excoUoacy  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  inunlgrstion  depiutmeDt  for  the  paal>  year  : 


s?r: 

Tom 

IVnmlttdw: 

^?r. 

T«l 

BSCAPFEULATIOy. 


TetolWBlaborn.. 


nw  eUMifieation  of  theae  immigraote  ttooordins  to-ordiiiMice  7  of  1873  is  aa  follow* : 


AdolU. 

Mi™. 

InCwU. 

Soola. 

Adolta. 

U. 

F. 

ML 

F. 

X. 

F. 

•■ts 

■■s 

2S 

(8 

B3 

SM 

lU 

M 

S,01S 

1.SM 

tS3 

8;M2 

um 

BT 

Ti 

4U 

ne 

a,Gti 

s.as9 

Dnrlng  the  voyage  153  deaths  and  ^3  btrfbt  ocrarrad  amoni;  the  Inimigranta  from 
Calcutta,  giring  a  percentageof2.yt>  and  1.01,  respectively,  and  15  deaths  and  6  births 
-jtmong  those  from  Madras,  eqnai  to  a  percentage  of  .95  and  .  '8.  The  mortality  was 
•omevhat  higher  than  last  year,  oiring  to  an  outbreak  of  cholera  on  board  the  John 
Davie  and  of  cerebro-spioal  fever  on  board  the  British  Peer,  Allaashaw.  and  Jorawnr. 
On  HMue  of  the  ships,  however,  the  death  rate  waa  rory  umall. 
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PAID  PA88AQE. 

In  addition  to  the  immigrants  inolnded  in  the  above  statistics  42  oama  from  Ctl> 
cntta  and  1  finom  Madras,  who  having  paid  their  own  passage  were  regiileBed  m 
arrival  as  casnals. 

RB-EMIORATION. 

Among  the  number  introdnced  were  308  immigrants  who  had  previoiidj  nnlfrttfi 
either  to  this  or  other  colonies,  viz : 


British  Guiana .....—...., 

Other  colonies 101 


Sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  Bs.  16,672  were  remitted  to  the  colony  thmfk 
the  emigration  agent  in  Calcutta  by  these  return  immigrants. 


CASUALS. 

Including  those  mentioned  in  the'4th  paragraph  of  this  report  123  £ast 
and  1  Chinese  came  to  the  colony  at  their  own  expense  and  were  registered  as  casiisli. 

IMMIGRATION  FBOM  BARBADOES. 

The  numbers  and  classification  of  the  immigrants  introduced  from  Barfoadoes 
as  follows : 


M... 

W.. 
B... 
G... 
M.  I 
F.  I. 


m 

IB 

17 
IB 


Total. 


Souls 

This  affency  was  closed  in  December  last,  in  consequence  of  a  reeolntkm  e£  tbt 
combined  court,  that  its  continuance  was  no  longer  necessary.  It  is,  howerer,  ex- 
pected that  the  present  facilities  for  transit  between  the  island  and  this  coloay  will 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  tho8e  really  anxious  to  obtain  employment,  the  indiice- 
ments  ofifered  here  to  iudustrions  laborers  being  now  so  well  known. 

NON-EFFECnVES. 

Abatements  were  made  under  section  '3Qf  ordinance  7,  1673,  in  the  indenture  feesof 
228  immigrants,  their  condition  being  such  as  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  agriealts- 
ral  laborers. 

The  reduced  charges  were  as  follows : 


Fees. 


Three-fonrth  feet. 

One-half  fees 

One-foarth  fees... 
No  fees 

ToUl 


In  addition  to  the  above,  one  male  and  one  female  were  not  allotted  to  any 

on  account  of  their  being  unfit  for  any  labor,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  them  back 
to  India. 

INDENTURE  FEE  REFUNDED. 

Indentured  fees  were  refunded  to  the  employer  under  section  53,  ordinance  7, 1873» 
in  the  case  of  58  immigrants,  for  the  following  reasons: 


Csose^ 


Death , 

DisablUty 

Total 


M. 

w. 

11 

W 

T 

n 

m 

• 
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MARBIAOBft. 

During  the  vear  337  coaplee  from  Calcatta  and  72  from  Madras  were  registered  en 
arriTid  as  hneband  and  wife  under  section  2,  ordinance  10,  of  1860,  and  93  conplea 
resident  in  the  colony  were  married  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  same  ordi- 
nance. 

Attention  has  been  often  directed  to  the  necessity  for  amending  this  ordinance,  an<l 
I  trust  that  measures  will  ere  long  be  taken  to  introduce  such  proyisions  and  modiii- 
eations  as  are  necessary  to  render  it  of  more  practical  value  to  the  immigrants.  The 
required  modifications  were,  as  stated  in  my  report  for  1884,  brought  unaer  notice  in 
m  speeial  report  on  the  subject,  which  was  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  sec- 
letary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

SAVINOS  BANKS. 

The  following  amounts  were  lying  in  the  government  savings  banks  at  the  credit 
of  East  Indian  and  Chinese  immigrants  on  the  31st  December  last : 


ChinoM  immigmits. 

Towni. 

Amoant. 

£68iiV7    6    9h 

2,476    1  10{ 

17. 187  15    6{ 

9.758  11    8| 

Ko. 
depos- 
itors. 

8,426 
144 

1,030 
811 

Amoant. 
£IS1   6    1 

Vo. 
depoo> 
Itort. 

VrtflfM    ...rr   .     ,,,......,,. 

2» 

BerWee 

186    6    7 
1  11  10 

12 

BMeqnibo  , 

h. 

Total 

87.839  15    5 

5.401 

844    4    6 

46- 

These  figures  represent  a  decrease  over  those  of  last  year  of  £20,078  19«.  4^. 
This,  however,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  lar^e  sums  have 
been  invested  in  provision  grounds  and  cattle.    In  the  county  of  Berbice  alone,  in 
the  grand  Savannah,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  cattle  to  the  estimated  number  of 
about  10,000  belonging  to  East  Indian  immigrants. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  provisons,  Mr.  Gladwin,  subimmigration  agents 

ssequibo,  in  his  report  states  as  follows : 

"  Tne  long  drought  also  caused  the  restrictiou  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
field' work.  The  effect  has  been  to  turn  a  considerable  amoant  of  labor  into  the  pro> 
dnction  of  provisions  for  local  consumption.  In  consequence,  vegetables  have  be- 
come very  much  reduced  in  price ;  and  plantains,  which  would  previously  have  been 
worth  24  to  32  cents  per  bunch,  have  been  sold  at  half  those  rates.  Large  portions  of 
the  North  Coast  landis  where  the  water  of  the  Tapacooma  Lake  is  available  for  irriga- 
tion have  been  rented  by  Indians  for  rice  cultivation,  and  the  enterprise  appears  to  be 
giving  a  fair  return.  The  '  Creole '  rice  at  present  sells  at  a  higher  rate  retail  than 
that  imported  from  India." 

Extensive  rice  farms  and  provision-grounds  have  been  established  also  in  all  the^ 
other  districts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  encouraged  by  increased  facilities- 
Ibr  the  purchase  or  rental  of  laud,  the  immigrants  will  con'inue  in  still  larger  num- 
bers to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minor  industries,  and  thereby  not 
only  benefit  themselves  but  add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

The  depression  which  has  so  Ions  existed,  resulting  from  long  droughts  and  the 
low  price  of  the  principal  staple,  will  thus  have  been  the  means  of  creating  a  clasa 
of  tenant  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors  who  will  not  improbably  be  indnced  by 
the  favorable  conditions  surrounding  them  to  make  this  colony  their  home,  instead 
of  withdrawing  from  it  both  their  labor  and  capital  by  returning  to  India. 

UCSNSES. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  number  of  shop,  huckster,  and  cart  licenses  hek) 
by  East  Indian  and  Chinese  immigrants  on  the  31st  December  last: 


Desoription. 

iDdian. 

ChiDeso. 

8b0m A...aaa                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                     ...., 

460 

880 

62 

140 

411 

"BMik&^tn 

22 

HUeffirtt ,              

21 

"■^■■*f*y eerti .                           .           .           .  ..    .... 

as 
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The  number  of  aliops  kept  by  Indiftn  immigcmiito  U  78  in  exeeae  of  last  jeu't  re- 
turn, bnt  the  number  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  is  34  less.  There  is  s  deereaas  ef  flf 
in  the  number  of  hucksters'  licenses  and  of  62  in  the  number  of  cavt 
Amongst  the  Indian  immigrants.  The  licenses  held  by  Chinese  show  little  • 
in  these  items. 

TRANSPORTS. 

During  the  year  168  transports  were  passed  in  favor  of  204  East  Indian  immignaiii 
the  total  value  of  the  property  araoanting  to  £6,784  7$.  6d.  The  hi^ieal  ■■esit 
paid  was  £513  lOt.  lOd.,  and  the  lowest  £1  11«.  3d. 

CORRBSPONDENCB  WITH  INDIA. 

The  increased  facilities  alluded  to  in  last  report  for  correspondence  with  lain, 
«nd  the  distribution  throughout  the  colony  of  copies  of  the  regnlationa,  priate4  it 
Persian,  Nagri,  and  Kaithi,  have  been  attended  with  marked  resiilta»  the  aaaWrdT 
letters  forwarded,  post  free,  to  the  agent  at  Calcutta  throogh  thia  depaiiMsai  hav- 
ing risen  from  1,4%^  in  1884  to  1,839  in  1885.  The  following  sUteioent  of  the  Bm- 
ber  transmitted  through  this  office  during  the  six  years  1880  to  1885  aflbrds  wttkh 
factory  evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  inunigranta  e£  ihi 
advantages  afforded  them  by  the  system  introduced  for  this  pnrpoaa : 

1880 ai 

1881 an 

1882 

1883 1, 

1884 1, 

1885 1, 


The  opportunity  of  purchasing  Indian  stamps  for  prepaying  the  itiiayi^  ^ ^ 

Calcutta,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  stampea  addressed  envelopes  to 
replies,  has  also  been  an  unquestionable  benefit,  of  which  the  immigranta  gladly  avsil 
themselves.  On  the  2d  December,  1884,  the  first  supply  of  stampa  waa  obtateed  tnm 
Calcutta,  viz,  1,000  at  1  anna  and  250  at  4  annas,  and  on  the  8th  Septemher  last  a  hih 
ther  supply  of  1,660  l-auna  and  the  same  number  of  4-anna  stampa  waa  proeuad. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  transmitted  through  this  department,  a  large  and  in* 
ing  number  are  forwarded  by  the  immigrants  themselves  direct  through  the 
office.    The  number  of  letters  received  from  India  has  also  increased. 

REMITTANCK8. 

A  large  amount  of  money  was  remitted  by  immigrantb  to  their  frien<is  in  IndiA 
viz,  £1,308  28.  6i<f.,  Iwinj?  £117  12*.  2^(1.  in  excew  of  the  remittancei*  in  I'-Kl.  TV 
highest  and  lowest  amounts  were  the  same  as  in  1884,  viz.  £41  VU.  4d.  ttA**'  ac-l 
£1  lOd.  ($5)  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  remittances,  a  snm  £146  l'i§.  *vf.  vw 
sent  to  India  by  tbc  administrator-general,  to  ho  paid  to  tbe  heirs  of  dec«aMsl  imcj.- 
grants. 

On  the  1st  July  last  arrangements  were  made  for  tbe  issue  of  po^t-offire  uk-w 
orders  payable  in  India  and  China,  and  in  order  that  this  might  Im*  fully  made  knowt 
and  explained  to  the  immigrants,  a  notice  was  ]>rinted  in  Knglish  and  Napi,  ftfic 
•copies  were  distributed  to  all  the  estates,  police  stations,  and  poAt-offire«. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notice  : 

''  The  immigration  af^ent  general  hereby  makes  known  to  the  East  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese immigrants  that  the  postmaster-general  has  given  notice  that  money •4>rAn» 
payable  in  India  and  China  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  money-order  office*  in  Bhtai^ 
Muiana. 

'*  The  commission  payable  on  every  order  is  3  cents  for  every  10«.  or  portion  of  ikiJ 
snm,  and  there  will  be  an  additional  charge  (which  will  be  added  to  the  amuunt  •( 
the  order  to  cover  charges  in  London)  as  follows : 

**For  sums  not  excee<ling  £2 ., i 

exceeding  £*2,  but  not  exceeding  £5 11 

exceeding  £r>,  but  not  exceiuling  £7 I* 

exceeding  £7,  hut  not  exceeding  £10 *• 

**No  onler  can  be  obtained  for  a  larger  sum  than  £10,  bnt  more  than  one  <ml*r  f*» 
bo  obtained  f<»r  this  amount.  • 

"The  mont'y-order  must  he  kept  as  a  receipt  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  iBsoe4.if 
on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  advice  of  the  post  master- general  of  this  colony  s  ft«ft 
onler  is  issued  and  sent  to  the  payee  from  London. 


\ 
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''The  Ml  name^  description,  and  address  of  the  jpayee  mnst  always  be  fomished ; 
^to€  inslanoe.  in  the  case  of  a  money  order  payable  m  India — 

**Nanie  of  i»ayee, . 

"Fnither's  name,  . 

"  Caste, 

'*  Zillah, . 

*•  Pergnnnah, . 

«*Thanah, . 

**  Yillaffe, . 

**  It  win  also  be  necessary  for  the  remitter  to  write  to  the  payee,  informing  him  of 
Jiia  (remitter's)  name  as  entered  in  the  money  order. 

<<A.  H.  ALEXANDER, 

"  Immigratum  Agent  General. 

•^  Immigration  Dspabtmknt,  Julg  1, 1885." 

From  the  let  Jaly  to  the  31st  December  33  post-office  orders  were  obtained  by  East 
Indian  immigrants,  representing  a  snm  of  £80  7«.  5d.,  and  9  by  Chinese  immigrants, 
<or  a  total  amoant  of  £58  lOt.  5d.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  poetmaster-seneral, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  figures,  that  there  has  oeen  an  increase  this  year 
in  (he  nnmher  of  such  applications,  36  orders  having  been  issned  daring  the  foor 
aootba  Jannary  1  to  April  30. 

TRAN8FSB8. 

The  namber  of  Indian  immigrants  removed  by  transfer  from  the  estates  to  which 
Hmj  were  indentnied  was  135.  Six  were  removed  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  an- 
dar  Motion  <B2,  of  ordinance  7,  of  1873,  to  prevent  violence  on  the  part  of  men  towards 
tbeir  wives  or  repated  wives  on  acconnt  of  infidelity ;  and  23  other  transfers  were 
«ib(rted  nnder  the  authority  of  the  governor  for  a  similar  reason  in  cases  where 
Jndieial  proceedings  coold  not  be  taken  in  conseqnence  of  no  threats  having  been 
used,  tbm  being,  no wever,  sufficient  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
'women.  The  total  number  of  transfers,  therefore,  on  account  of  Jealousy  was  29,  a 
•oomriderable  reduction  over  the  number  in  1884,  when  there  were  55  such  cases. 

Of  the  other  106  transfers,  50  were  made  by  mutual  consent  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
^U^eis  and  immigrants,  and  56  on  account  of  insubordination. 


COBiMUTATIONS. 


Twonty*two  immigrants  paid  commutation  money  to  their  employers  and  received 
€ertifiea£p«  of  exemption  from  labor,  being  20  less  than  last  year. 


SUMMARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  fbUowing  tabular  statemente  show  the  number  of  charges  brought  before  the 
atipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of: 


Items. 


popiilation  December  81,  1885. 


of  eomphdots  to  popalation . 


Employers 

agamst 
immigraiite. 


17,267 

2,620 

520 

204 

258 

1.548 

15.12 


ImmigraotB 

AKmlnst 
emplojen. 


17,257 
14 


1 

7 

« 

08 


Thia  letnm  exhibits  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  on  the  part 
H^  employers  against  immigrants  under  the  immigration  ordinance,  the  percentage  of 
complaints  to  population  &ing  15.12  against  22.84  in  1884.  Prosecutions  under  the 
Inbor  laws  will  naturally  be  less  frequent  during  a  time  of  long-continued  drought, 
whan  Tarious  forms  of  shovel  work  are  rendered  impracticable,  and  there  is  conse- 
^QenUy  less  necessity  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants. 


DESERTERS. 


Dniins  the  year  427  men  and  83  women  deserted  from  the  estates  to  which  they 

MW  inoontoied.    This  a  slight  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  deserters 

18B4.    In  my  report  for  1^  I  mentioned  that  on  several  occasions  parties  of  im- 


1^ 


^  K.. 


6»4 
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mifnniB  had  deserted  ftom  an  — Ute  in  Ftw^nibo,  lunring  »       i 
lief  thai  after  tnveling  through  the  loteet  th^  wouUI  Hm  a :     " 
Caaee  of  a  aimilar  natare,  I  regret  to  mff  alto  oeeorred  la**'    < 

In  May  5  immigrante  indentnreil  to  plantation  Chatoan  ^^^^^^  w« 
man  named  Thakor  to  leave  the  eetate  by  the    preeentation  tnat  ka 
hj  which  they  could  reach  Calootta.    ii      ik.ndering  in  the  b 
thev  were  fbnnd  by  some  people  who  had  v^      lent  in  teareh  of 
back  to  the  estate.    They  were  then  charged  .   fore  the  magietnita  as 
the  cane  was  not  preteed  oy  their  employer^  anu  they  weie  aoeonUagljf 


Another  inch  inetance  occurred  in  Jane  last,  i  'hen  5  immigraata 
Air,  nnder  the  inflnence  of  an  Immigrant  named  HonsraJ,  who  sab 
thsin.  left  that  estate^  and  some  days  after  were  found  by  the  majaraf 
Canal  up  the  Hoorabia  Creek,  and  were  brought  to  town.    Thff  toad 
priTations  ftom  exposure  and  want  of  food«  and  when  dlaoovaasA 
pitiable  condition. 

This  experience,  howerer.  did  not  prerent  another  similar  axpadMam  la 
last  on  the  part  of  one  of  tiisse  same  men  and  eight  others  ftaai  aa  a^lah 
Tnrkeyea.    Information  was  giTcn  by  the  orerseer  of  the  Tiamaha  Caaal 
immigraats  had  been  seen  waimering  in  the  bush, and  arellaf  partiy 
dispatched  by  orders  of  your  excellencgr,  oonsit^ng  of  Ur.  £sa 
ment,  and  Mr.  Mensies,  orerseer  of  the  Lsmaha  Canal,  with  the 
Indian  guides  and  porters.    Aftnr  following  the  track  of  the  is      _ 
days  the  search  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  an  extensiTe  llrs,  wbkfc  waa 
savannah.  prcTented  ftirther  progress.    ETontually,  however,  all  tl 
Ibund  tibmr  way  to  settlements  on  the  Demerara  ami  BecMsa  Bivsn^ 
xetnmed  to  their  estates.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  theaxpedeacs  af  " 
priTations  and  sufferings  they  endured  in  their  waaderiaga 
savannabsi  will  prevents  others  tiom  being  led  away  by  aaeh 

MOBTALirr. 

The  mortality  on  estates  during  the  year  was  as  foUowas 


OflnMtlflii  or  oIaMi 

XMtliidlns. 

Ckh.. 

Male. 

FteuOo. 

TMSL 

Mela. 

■wa 

Mi 

Tmifintii TftA  ....... .....................r 

258 
490 

267 

110 
192 
270 

868 

1 

TTntBHAntiirAd  ....••..••••..••••••.•••»• 

on 

4S 

6 


a 

4  ^hlldnui --T 

887  1               i 

2 

Total 

1,010 

672 

!.*« 

•• 

• 

a 

Mortality  in  puhlio  in$HtuHon$,  «(/la^fa,  ft. 

CllM. 

iMtlndtaat.                               tThisiii 

MiO^.    ,  FemiJe. 

TooJ.   1    Mete. 

>^^ 

M 

Adnlts 

1 

497               94 
86               44 

8S1 

S9 

74 

1 

• 
1 

m 

Cbildran 

i 

Total 

538 

188 

671 

T6 

• 

a 

These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  as  comparsd 
when  the  total  deaths  on  eetates  numbered  1,730,  and  in  thepnblic  im 
villagee  687.    The  following  is  the  comparative  rate  per  1,000  of  tha 
eetates: 


whh 


ConditSoo. 


Indeotiirod . . . 
UnliidOBtared 
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This  18  tbe  lowest  mortality  on  record  in  this  colony,  and  it  mnst  be  accepted  as 
Affording  gratifying  evidence  of  the  continued  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the 
immigrants. 

DISTRICT  HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES. 

For  years  past  the  necessity  for  the  establiHhment  of  district  hospitals  or  dispensaries 
has  been  nrged  by  this  department  in  orderthat  nnindentured  immigrants  and  others 
not  resident  on  estates  might  have  the  means  of  obtaining  medical  care  and  attention 
at  all  times,  and  at  a  moderate  cost ;  bat  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  carry  ont 
(bia  snggestion,  although  it  is  so  necessary,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  nnindent- 
ured immigrants,  bnt  ai80  for  all  other  classes  of  the  laboring  population.  Instances 
of  neraons  dying  without  medical  attendance  will  continue  to  occur  until  some  such 
facilities  are  provided,  by  which  the  services  of  a  me<lical  man  can  be  obtained  at 
mcnlar  stations  on  fixed  days  and  for  moderate  charges. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Watt,  late  medical  officer  to  the  department,  for  the  year  1878, 
tbe  following  passage  occurs : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  drawing  attention  to  the  necessity,  which  is 
•rery  day  becoming  more  urgent,  of  making  some  provision  for  the  sick  of  those  im- 
migrants whose  indentures  of  service  have  expired  and  who  reside  in  villages,  in 
preference  to  the  accommodation  set  apart  for  such  laborers  on  estates.  I  consider  it 
IS  a  matter  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government. 

**  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  persons  1  would  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  disi)eDsaries  in  the  villases  throughout  the  colony,  with  the  addition  of  cot- 
tage hospitals  in  the  more  thickly -populated  villages,  where  medical  aid  and  medi- 
dnea  might  be  obtained  eithef  gratuitously  or  otherwise ;  say  cottage  hospitals  to 
contain  from  six  to  twelve  beds  according  to  tbe  extent  of  the  villages.    In  point  of 
expense  the  arrangements  in  such  institutions  need  only  be  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion.   I  would  urge  this  matter  the  more  as  the  class  of  persons  alluded  to  have  been 
•o  accnatomed  to  hospital  attendance  and  comforts  while  on  estates  under  indenture 
of  service,  or  even  as  free  people,  that  in  their  altered  circumstances  they  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  themselves  in  times  of  sickness.    This  is  particularly  noticed,  too, 
when  their  children  fall  sick,  and  no  doubt  many  such  lives  are  lost  through  the  help- 
leasneas,  ignorance,  neglect,  or  poverty  of  the  parents.    The  cottage  hospital,  not  to 
speak  of  its  advantages  to  the  villagers  in  general,  would  be  a  dmdetaium  to  such 
caaea  aa  are  frequently  admitted  into  the  estates'  hospitals  sometimes  from  great  dis- 
stances,  in  a  moribund  condition,  when  medical  assistance  can  be  of  little,  if  anv, 
ITail.     Cases  of  this  dcbcriptioii  would  in  all  probability  be  greatly  benefited  by  timely 
medical  aid.    If  further  proof  is  required  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  dispensaries  or 
M>ttage  hospitals  in  villages,  I  can  point  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  taken  to 
rhe  public  hospitals  from  villages  who  are  really  not  cases  for  the  wards  of  those  in- 
ititntious,  but  are  brought  there  in  the  absence  of  any  other  place  where  they  might 
>e  attended  to.'* 

In  bia  report  for  1879  Dr.  Watt  again  drew  attention  to  this  matter,  and  after  re- 
erriDff  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  previous  report,  remarked,  **  Nothing,  how- 
ivert  nas  as  yet  l>een  done  in  this  direction.^  In  forwarding  this  report  for  1879  to 
he  governor,  the  immigrati(»n-agent-general  represented  the  necessity  that  existed 
or  carrying  out  the  system  proj>06od  therein,  pointing  out  that  the  establishment  of 
:ottage*hospitals  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  colony  would  very  greatly  conduce  to 
;he  bealth  of  the  immigrants  not  under  indenture  of  service,  and  of  the  Creole  labor- 
hk  population  of  the  colony. 

In  hia  report  for  1880,  the  medical  officer  to  the  department  mentioned  that,  in  one 
i<»8pital  alone,  in  Essequibo,  eight  cases  had  been  aidmitted  during  one  quarter,  de- 
cri l>ed  as  having  been  **  picked  oil'  the  public  road,"  all  of  whom  died,  and  he  further 
tated  aa  follows: 

**•  I  reffret  to  observe  that  the  number  of  such  cases  appear  to  be  on  the  increase 
■atber  than  otherwise,  and  I  can  attribute  the  fact  to  no  other  cause  than  the  absence 
>f  public  dispensaries  in  the  more  scattered  villages  and  cottage  hospitals  in  more 
>opaloas  localities,  where  free  medical  aid  and  medicines  might  be  within  reach  of 
m  snch  indigent  sick  and  at  a  moderate  charge  to  otliers." 

On  my  arrival  in  the  colony  this  was  a  matter  to  which  my  attention  was  very 
lOon  directed,  and  in  my  letter  forwarding  Dr.  Watt's  report-  for  1883, 1  stated  as 
bllcwa : 

'*  Dr.  Watt  again  brings  under  notice  his  opinion,  expressed  in  former  reports,  with 
•«ference  to  the  establishment  of  village  dispensaries  and  cottage  or  district  hospitals 
4>r  tbe  benetit  of  the  nnindentured  immigrants  who  reside  elsewhere  than  on  sugar 
plantations,  and  also  comments  upon  the  serious  results  which  may  occur  from  the 
liapenaing  of  drugs  by  incompetent  and  unqualified  persons. 

<-  Both  these  matters  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  far  as  immigrants  arecon- 
^rned,  bnt  for  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  will,  I  feel  confident,  receive  due 
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attentiou  at  the  bands  of  his  excellency  the  administrator,  and  the  memhen  of  tk» 
honorable  the  court  of  policy.'' 

I  have  coDHidered  it  necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  on  this  sobject,  not  only  m 
account  of  its  ^eat  importance,  but  also  to  point  oat  the  urgent  neceMtj  Car 
action  being  taken  in  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  have  so  freqaently  been  i 
by  the  medical  officer  to  the  department  and  the  agent -general. 

The  interests  of  all  classes  are  at  stake  in  this  matter;  and  that  it  waathe  1b1 
of  the  Government,  when  the  new  medical  service  was  established  in  11^73,  ta 
proper  provision  for  securing  medical  care,  not  only  to  the  indentured  iounifiatfa 
and  others  resident  on  estates,  but  also  to  the  general  population,  ia  evident  froonha 
circular  dated  3d  July,  1873,  issued  by  the  Government  secretary  to  thediatrict  ma^ 
cal  officers,  conveying  to  tbem  instructions  as  to  their  duties  under  the  new  syium. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  paragraph  above  referred  to: 

**  I  am  to  inform  you  that  in  addition  to  the  services  re<iuired  from  yoo  andrr  tht 
immigiation  ordinance,  it  will  be  your  duty,  so  soon  as  the  contemplated  local  dis- 
pensaries can  be  established,  to  visit  and  supervise  those  ioatitniiona,  at  soar  if 
which  the  medical  officer  will  have  to  attend  at  state<l  periods  to  meet  patieota  vka 
may  assemble  at  tbem,  for  his  professional  advice  and  medical  treatment,  and  u 
others  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  resident  and  duly  qualified  diapenaer,  who  v;li. 
under  the  medical  officer's  instruction  and  supervision,  treat  common  ailmenu." 

Ah  the  cost  of  medical  assistance  is  now  wholly  beyond  the  means  of  a  large  poriMa 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  his  excellency  propoeea  that  mlea  shooM  b* 
laid  down  hereafter  for  your  observance  in  the  treatment  of  patienta  ml  tlieaedi*pn- 
saries,  and  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  scale  of  fees  to  be  received  by  yon,  for  adnce 
and  medicines,  for  patients  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who.  while  capable  of  «1^> 
fraying  some  small  charge  for  medical  treatment,  are^  unable  to  pay  the  costomary 
professional  charges." 

The  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Watt  with  a  view  to  carrying  into  efiect  tW 
policy  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  acciuire  all  the  more  weight^Crom  the  Ut% 
that  by  reason  of  the  periodical  visits  paid  bv  him  as  medical  officer  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  every  district,  he  was  specially  fitted  and  qualified  by  the  experience  aarf 
knowledge  gained  in  those  journeys,  and  by  his  obeervation  of  the  reo  nirff  bU  tJ 
each  locality,  to  deal  fully  with  questions  atfecting  the  general  medlGal  anpeniMa 
of  the  colony. 

BIRTHS. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  was : 

On  estates. 

On  estate*.  VUIacm  A' 

Nationality.  , 

M.  F.  M         F 


t  • 


Ea«t  Indians 1,024  1.0-2  151 

Chiuero 17  j  II  U        • 


Total 1,041  1.0J3  IC3      iak 


rii 


The  births  on  the  entateH  amon^^st  the  EaHt  Indian  immigruntA  i^how  an  id 
of  4<>4  over  the  deathH.  It  in  satisfactory  t<>  observe  that  in  this  respect  ihf  statiitif* 
are  more  favorable  than  tb<\v  have  l»een  Hinee  lh7l>,  when  the  excetwi«.f  birtb«wa»7'K 
In  lefriU  the  birtbrt  exceetled  the  deaths  by  117,  while  in  the  three  foUowinj:  }«tf* 
there  were  more  deaths  than  birthM. 

PHOroUTION   OK  TlIK   8EXKS*. 

Amongst  indentured  imniij^rants  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  «iu  'Mt  Wire- 
ber,  lf?rr»,  waM  40  t4>  Km).  Ainon^wt  uiiindeniiir«*d  inmii^sraiitii  remdini;  on  ei»t»:r»  u* 
proportion  was  r»l  to  liXL  Aiium^'^t  children  t»f  indentured  ami  unindf  ntiip'l  .r_j£ 
>;ruiitM  the  proportion  was  ^\i  to  Um»,  whi'-h  niuht  Ih*  re^anlwl  hm  a  vi-ry  favttrat*!*"  i-*t- 
iire  in  the  statistics  of  the  ereole  population.  Including  indeuluretl.  iinint Jt-ti :.:-««:. 
and  chihlrcii  on  estates  there  were  .')4  females  to  lOii  niuleH.  A«  ntat«Ml  in  ai\  Ia«:  "^ 
port.  I  am  unable  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  s4>xes  amonght  the  Imlian  uiiinii;?^''^'. 
not  residin;;  on  «'Htates  for  want  of  reliable  information  reganling  the  |Mipiilattoo<'' 
the  villages,  t(»wns,  iVc,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro|>ortion  of  (rtuMjmt* 
mules  is  much  higher  than  on  estates. 
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ThM«  w«ie  nine  miir<]en  committed  dnriog  the  year  by  Indian  immigraiite.  In  aiz 
of  tbem  the  viotima  were  women  ;  three  being  the  wivea  or  reputed  iriTee  of  the  per- 
petrmiion  of  the  crime,  while  in  the  other  three  cases  there  was  nntBafQcientevidenco 
to  eBtablish  the  gailt  of  the  inspected  parties.  In  the  three  caees  where  tbe  ^ailty 
penoDswere  known  one  of  the  men  committed  solcide;  another,  who  was  suppoetdtO' 
be  imkne,  made  his  escape,  and  has  not  yet  been  arrested,  and  the  third  wsh  executed. 

Of  the  three  men  who  were  murdered,  tw«  of  the  cases  were  the  resnlt  of  nnarrela. 
Bnttenee  of  death  was  passed  in  both  these  instances,  bat  was  only  carried  ont  ia 
oar,  the  Motence  in  tbe  other  being  commuted  to  penal  eerritiide  far  life.  In  tbe 
third  ease  no  cine  conld  be  foond  as  to  tbe  person  by  whom  tbe  iojni' 
■alted  in  death  were  inflicted. 

RKTOBK  SHIPS. 


The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  nnmbet  of  immigrants  who  totnmod  to  India 
doriog  the  year. 
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The  average  amount  remitted  per  adalt  was  £15  3*.  ImI.,  the  higheBt  snm  being 
£291  13>.  4d.,  which  was  deposited  by  a  man  named  Bambnrove,  who  came  to  the 
jMltnty  in  18^.  Tbia  man  was  the  owner  of  a  farm  near  Bath.  A  further  sniu  of 
£103  6t.  8d.  was  deposited  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  Another  large  remittance,  viz, 
£20B  6*.  Sd.,  was  made  by  one  Dookhit,  who  arrived  here  in  1875.  His  two  sons,  who 
tc«ompamed  bim.took  with  them  £195  16(.  lOd.  These  savings  were  accnmulated 
[MTtly  by  their  tarnings  in  the  field  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  confectionery.  It  ap- 
oeani  that  they  worked  regularly,  finished  their  tasks  early,  and  then  went  to  their 
^oQse  to  make  sweetmeats.  The  foUowing  is  an  analysis  of  the  deposits  by  theihren 
return  ships: 

Depodioi*. 

Under  »100 654 

llOOand  andertaOO 411 

BOO  and  DDder  81.000 M 

(1,000  and  under  f  1,500 2 

One  of  the  immiKrants,  named  Cheeton,  who  retnmed  in  the  ship  Grecian,  and  who 
lad  been  head  boilerman  on  plantation  Melville,  was  presented  by  the  manager  with 
t  silver  cup,  and  another,  named  Hnrpersaud,  who  had  been  the  bead  man  at  planta- 
ioa  Ilamburg,  received  fW)m  tbe  manager  a  parchment  certificate  of  good  conduct 
ind  »  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  t20.  They  seemed  highly  gratified  at  these  marks  of 
ippreciatioa  of  their  condnct  during  their  terms  of  service  in  the  colony. 
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This  shows  »  deorssse  on  previoas  years  of  88. 

Of  the  Indisn  immignuits  90  went  to  Trinidad,  39  to  SnrinaiD.  4  to 
to  Cslontta  by  the  John  D»vie;  of  tlie  Chinese,  51  kltibrTriiilllAd,  5 
17  for  Cayenne,  6  for  Colon,  7  for  Jsmaioa,  and  31  Hw  China. 

MOirXBLT  anTSTBM. 

The  sob-agents  have  attended  the  numthly  mnsteia  held  hj  the 
ollioen  nnder  oidinanoe  1  of  1875,  and  there  oaa  be  no  doabt  thai  ibiir 
been  of  great  adTantage.    It  has  at  times  been  impossible  ibr  tbei  to  hi 
these  ocoasions.  either  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  medleal  itafl^  aaA 
iteration  in  the  bonis  of  visiting,  or  other  nnfoiesssn  nirnnmstsiinss,  %iw  « 
-standing  these  intermptions  tlie  system  is  working  well,  and  the  iauufnals 
their  first  year's  residence  are  nnder  closer  and  more  immediata  aq^snriilsa  ly  as 
•department  than  coold  be  obtained  without  the  adopticii  of  this  anRapgMMHk 

Thers  were  7  eultiTation  and  7  village  lots  applied  fiw  'and  sold  dnfur  tha  wmk 
snaking  a  total  of  1424  oultiTation  and  IM  TiUage  lotsoecnpidd,  iMtaitf^M  sriil* 
vatioii  and  49  village  lots  grantsd  in  lien  of  back  passage,  llistotel  pmnht 
<if  the  lots  sold  amounts  to  £838  6t.  8d.,  of  wUcn  the  sum  of  £888 14s.  M» 
paid  up. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  an  application  was  lesdved  ftom  aai 
for  the  purchase  of  30  cultivation  lots,  equal  to  aboot  80  acres,  for  Um  pvifasssf  < 
tablishinga  rice  farm,  to  be  irrigated  from  the  Itnribisci  Cieek.  Th^  taiBa  sf  m 
lio  wever,  nave  not  jyet  been  ammged.  A  commisBion  was  recentlj  appolDlad  by  pm 
•excellencv  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  all  the  allliirs  oonneetad  wHh  tkia  SM^ 
•ment,  and  to  make  such  sogsestions  as  might  appear  desirable  for  ita  flrtavamaaig^ 
inent.  While  their  reportls  under  consMleiauon  it  is  nnnsnsssarj  for ns tsdmi 
ibrther  with  this  sul^Jeot. 

FunuoATiov  ov  vonois. 

The  dissemination  throughout  the  colony  of  information  aflbctinn  the  bnsrigmii 
lias  been  much  facilitated  by  the  enterpriseof  the  editor  of  the  Argosy,  who  Imysmd 
type  in  the  Negri  character,  and  afterwards  sacceeded  in  obtainingtheeervicceofsa 
immigrant  qaiuified  to  act  ss  compositor.  The  opportunity  tha!i  rabrded  oi  ^ 
known  to  the  immigrants  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  has  proved  a 
•of  great  convenience  and  advantage  both  to  them  and  to  this  department,  i^ 
have  tbns  been  able  to  circulate  notices  in  regard  to  the  departure  of  return  shin 
the  regnlations  as  to  post-office  money-orders  payable  in  India,  and  also  the  regaC- 
tions  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Taojah  festival. 

MADBAS. 

In  last  annual  report  I  stated  in  reference  to  the  reopening  of  the  Madras  agcacf 
that  Mr.  Swan,  who  bad  been  sent  to  Madras  ss  the  special  agent  for  thta  colony,  hsii 
suffgested  that  at  the  termination  of  his  mission  the  two  agencies  of  British  Gaisas 
4ina  Mauri  tins  sbonid  be  amalgamated  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  CoaisBv 
the  agent  for  the  latter  colony.  This  suggestion,  which  was  made  in  order  thtf, 
while  continninjc  immigration  fh>m  that  presidency,  the  expenses  shoald  be 
as  much  as  possible,  was  brought  before  the  court  of  policy  in  Beptembac  ' 
was  approved.    Mr.  Swan  accordingly  left  Madras  in  (>etober  last. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Swan  for  the  very  sncoeMsful  manner  in  which  _ 
lished  and  conducted  the  agency,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  many  obataclsa  ^ 
"difficulties.  Three  ships  were  dispatched  bv  him  during  the  year,*  with  a  total  si 
1,&51  souls,  equal  to  l,'M4^  statute  adults.  The  imrai|^rants  bv  the  firat  ship  — <— - 
unately  suffered  during  the  voyage  from  an  epideuuo  of  chicken-pox«  and  did  art 
present  a  very  favorable  appearance  on  arrival.  Thoee  introdueed  In  the  other  tws 
•ships,  however,  in  which  there  was  very  little  sickness  and  an  axcaptiflaally  tow 
.rate  of  mortality,  were  a  remarkably  fine  .body  of  people. 

EARNINGS  AND  WAOB8. 

The  unfavorable  influences  which,  commenciog  in  1884,  combined  to  prodfMsa 
*eral  depression,  affecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  In  commoa  with 
«nies,  continued,  I  regret  to  say,  during  the  year  now  nnder  review.    11m 
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of  droQgbt  naturally  resulted  at  times  in  the  scarcity  of  work^  wbioh  more  especially 
affected  tbe  nnindentured  immigrants,  and  on  a  few  estates  it  was  even  dimcnlt  to 
find  foil  occupation  for  those  under  indenture.  As  already  stated,  some  descriptions 
of  shovel  worK  were,  on  aoeount  of  tbe  condition  of  the  ground,  quite  impracticable, 
while  other  agricultural  operations,  which  can  only  be  proceeded  with  in  seasonable 
weather,  had  to  be  suspended.  During  part  of  the  year,  however,  the  work'cou- 
iiected  with  the  Boerasirie  and  east  coast  water  schemes  afforded  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  i>eople. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  which  were  aggravated  by  tbe 
exceptionally  low  state  of  tbe  sugar  trade,  the  rates  of  wages,  altlK^uffh  not  so  high 
aa  formerly,  have  been  such  as  to  enable  tbe  immigrants  to  earn  at  feast  the  mini- 
mnm  rate  ])rescribed  by  law.  The  average  earnings,  however,  were  not  in  general 
aa  hi^h  as  under  ordinary  oircuuistaiAws.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
condition  of  things  described  in  the  previous  paragraph,  for  although  the  rates  of- 
fered were  fair,  yet  work  being  scarce,  no  pressure  was  brought  toi>ear  on  the  im- 
migrants to  induce  them  to  work  regularly,  and  many  of  them,  therefore,  devoted 
part  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  provisions,  looking  after  cattle,  and  other  oc- 
copatious  while  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  idle  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  as  little  work  as  possible. 

laying  as  this  period  has  been  both  to  employers  and  employed,  I  am  happy  to  bo 
able  to  state  that  their  mutual  relations  were  in  general  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
The  immigrants  appeared  to  have  thoroughly  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  showed  no  signs  of  discontent,  and  gave  very 
little  trouble  either  to  their  employers  or  to  this  department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  ALEXANDEE, 

Immigratiom  Agent  General, 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henby  Tubkeb  Irving,  K.  C.  M.  O.,  &c. 


Bet»m  showing  Indian  immigrant pi^pulaiioH  December  31, 1685. 
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CHTLI. 

REPORT  OP  CONSUL  MERRIAM. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  of  August  25,  I  have  to  say  that  immigration  into  this  con- 
molmr  district,  in  the  sense  expressed  in  the  circular  referred  to,  has  never  existcil, 
owini;  to  the  lack  of  the  natural  conditions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro<luce 
anch  immigration.  Foreigners  who  have  been  successful  in  accumulating  a  fortune 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  soda  generally  return  to  Europe  with  their  capital 
mkI  never  acquire  citizenship  here. 

J.  W.  MERRIAM, 

ConeuL 
Uhited  States  Consulate, 

Iquiqnef  Ckilif  Xovemher  3,  1886. 

H.  Ex.  157 44 
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VAIiPARAI80. 

REPORT  OF  OONSVL  ROMBTN, 

• 

The  immigration  into  this  district  is  almost  literally  notliinn 
tainly  nothing  in  the  ordinary  sense,  under  the  inducemeDts  c 
conragement  held  oat  or  afforded  by  the  Chilian  Government. 

These  are  statutory,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  have  prodaeed  a  go 
salt  and  been  attended  with  considerable  snccess  in  the  more  soa 
part  of  this  Eepablic — that  embraced  4n  the  consular  district  of  ' 
hnano,  that  of  Mr.  Consul  John  F.  Van  Ingen. 

In  reference  to  the  fifth  inquiry,  contained  in  the  circular  refer 
(which  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  the  material  or  means  of  replyii 
the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Government  for  immigratioD,  I 
state  them  as  follows: 

About  1882  commissioners  were  sent  to  Europe  to  encoorage 
gration  into  the  Araucanian  country,  and  succeeded  in  their  porpi 
the  extent  of  the  settling  in  that  region  of  some  1,500  to  2,000  pel 
mostly  Germans,  Swiss,  and  from  the  Basque.    The  conditions  i 
ducements  offered  by  the  government  (still  in  force)  were: 

(1)  A  third-class  passage  advance  for  the  immigrant  and  his  i 
(if  any),  to  be  repaid  by  fixed  installments. 

(2)  A  grant  to  each  adult  male  of  about  75  acres  of  land  by  our ; 
urement. 

(3)  To  each  son  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five,  i 
married,  a  tract  of  one-half  that  extent. 

(4)  To  a  father  and  two  sons,  if  the  latter  unmarried,  150  acm 

(5)  To  a  father  and  four  sons — to  the  father  75  acres,  to  each  90 
acres — 225  acres. 

(C)  To  each  colonist  one  yoke  of  oxen,  one  milch  cow,  one  bai 
boards  or  planks,  one  keg  of  nails,  seed  to  the  value  of  $.1,  and  in  n 
$15  per  month  during  the  first  year. 

The  land,  valued  at  $2  per  hectare,  is  to  be  paid  for  by  tin*  Mtt 
equal  annual  installments  within  fifty  years,  and  the  nioiu»y  ad  vmv 
to  be  repaid  by  equal  annual  installments  in  five  vears. 

J  AS.  W.  ROMKYX, 

Coil 

United  States  Consulate, 

ValparaisOy  October  30,  1880. 


DUTCH  GUIANA. 

RE  POUT  OF  VICE  CON  SVL  BARSETT. 

I  furnish  herewith  the  annexed  tabular  statement  A,  whiih  ^ 
the  number  of  immij^rants  for  a  series  of  years,  together  with 
countries  of  ori^rin,  and  offer  also  a  few  explanatory  i^markn  ia 
nection  therewith,  which  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  iiiovtnit* 
far  as  this  colony  is  eonc<»nied. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annex,  of  the  15,27.'>  imniignints  intn* 
into  this  colony  from  1853  to  end  of  1S84  (whirh  is   the  latest  «Uti 
cially  published)  the  majority  are  from  tropieal  or  semi  tntpkal 
tries,  and  are,  almost  without  exception,  agricultural  hiborers 
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from  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  British  India  being  entirely  of  this 
[^lass.  Americans  and  Europeans  are  decidedly  in  the  minority,  not 
averaging  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

For  seversd  years  back,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  casnals  attracted 
by  the  gold  fields,  immigration  has  been  solely  from  British  India, 
consisting  of  laborers  for  the  estates  under  conditions  imposed  by  the 
British  Gk>vemment  highly  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  coolie. 

On  arrival  these  people  are  indentured  for  a  term  of  five  years  to 
serve  as  agricultural  laborers  on  the  sugar  and  cocoa  estates ;  at  the  end 
of  which  term  they  become  entitled  to  a  free  return  passage,  which  they 
may  commute  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  are  then  entitled  to  a  gratuitous, 
grant  of  land  under  certain  conditions.  ^ 

The  supervision  of  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  under  which 
they  emigrate  is  intrusted  to  the  British  consul ;  at  the  same  time  the 
soolies  themselves  are  fully  aware,  and  some  become  quite  competent 
to  avail  themselves,  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  them 
by  the  terms  of  the  convention.  While  under  indenture  they  are  ex- 
empt from  all  taxes  and  imposts  whatever. 

•That  these  immigrants  derive  benefit  from  their  sojourn  here  will  be 
easily  seen  from  the  statement  B,  showing  the  '^registered''  amount  of 
property  carried  away  by  them  on  three  occasions  on  their  repatriation, 
rhis  can  only  be  an  approximate  estimate,  as  it  is  well  known  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  their  savings,  particularly  in  jewelry,  is  con- 
sealed.  On  the  3l8t  December,  18^,  there  was  in  the  Savings  Bank 
here  the  sum  of  200,045.60  fiorins,  equal  to  $80,018.24,  to  the  credit  of 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  coolie  depositors. 

By  the  latest  official  statement,  31st  December,  1884,  there  were  re- 
maining in  the  colony  6,254  British  Indian  immigrants,  the  majority  re- 
siding in  the  rural  districts.  Some  of  them  have  invested  their  savings 
Id  shop  keeping  and  carry  on  a  profitable  retail  trade,  while  others  ex- 
ercise their  different  callings  of  barber,  jeweler,  &c.,  and  some  few 
bave  settled  as  small  farmers. 

That  their  condition  in  every  respect  has  been  materially  improved 
by  their  sojourn  here  the  most  critical  cannot  but  admit. 

With  regard  to  Americans  and  Europeans — whites — the  usual  objec- 
tions to  manual  labor  in  the  tropics  apply  here.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
opening  for  this  class  of  immigrants,  unless,  perhaps,  the  gold  fields 
may  be  called  one ;  but  for  new  arrivals,  and  particularly  for  any  en- 
gage<l  in  the  real  manual  labor  required,  gold  seeking  is  anything  but 
beneficial  to  health,  the  majority  of  the  few  that  have  braved  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  incidental  to  such  a  life  having  succumbed  to  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  gold  bush.  Unless  a  man  has  capital  to 
i*mploy  labor,  &c.,  it  is  almost  useless  to  depend  on  this  only  opening; 
bat,  with  capital,  combined  with  energy  and  the  right  sort  of  common 
sense,  he  ought  to  do  do  well,  as  has  been  proven  by  a  few  Americans 
and  Europeans  who  have  been  successful  in  the  gold  fields. 

HENRY  BARNETT, 

Vice- Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Paramaribo^  Dutch  Guiana^  November  2, 1886. 
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SUTKHZNT  A.—InvtigranU  arrived  in  Utt  eoltmf  of  Siiruua  from  1853  (•  IdH. 
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REPORT  OF  OOSSUL-OESERAt  JreOJJUt 


There  are  no  oOiciii]  records  ofRtatistics  of  immigration  ioUi  Ecaadsr  1 
for  any  serieH  of  years,  eitlier  before  or  since  the  year  IS73,  But  npoi 
inquiry  of  privatii  persons  I  learn  tbat  the  immigration  from  Ckiaa- 
the  only  immigration  from  auy  Asiatic  country — since  1873  luu  bw- 
bercd  about  I>U,  and  that  dnrint;  the  samciioriodflomo  2(M>Cbiiiese,onr- 
iiially  inii>ortcd  as  coolies  into  Peru,  have  come  from  that  countiyaoJ 
settled  in  Ecuador.  Of  the  whole  number,  150  are  employed  as  tr>d» 
men  and  cooks  in  (iuayaquil,  50  as  agricultural  laborers  od  imgtibiiria; 
plaututions,  and  50  in  similar  puniuita  in  the  provinces  of  Monibi  ud 
Esmeralda.  They  are  industrious,  fnipal,  and  entirely  self  sastaiDiof. 
and,  in  most  instances,  they  remain  in  the  country. 

Since  the  year  1873  about  1,000  Europeans  have  come  from  Earopr 
and  Si'ttled  in  Ecnador,  and  of  that  number  about  600  arc  now  emplopd 
iu  mercantile  pursuits  and  occupations,  and  some  50  iu  the 
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cbanical  arts  and  trades.    As  a  rule  they  are  self-sustaining  and  remain 
permanently  in  the  coautry. 

No  bounties  of  land,  exemption  from  taxation,  or  other  inducements 
arc  oftercd  by  the  Government  to  immifn*ants.  There  is  a  vast  ai-ea  of 
unoccupied  land  in  the  liepublic  for  sale  both  by  the  Grovernment  and 
by  ])rivato  persons,  which  land  can  be  purchased*  at  from  25  cents  to  $1 
an  acre,  and  it  can  be  owned  by  immigrants  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  by  citizens. 

The  only  attempt  by  tliis  Government  to  induce  or  promote  immigra- 
tion was  a  concession  or  contract  made  in  1834,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  persons  contracting  with  the  Government  undertook  to  bring  im- 
migrants from  Europe  to  people  t!io  Galapagos  Islands  and  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  passage  there  and  to  furnish  land 
and  a  cow  to  each  immigrant.  This  scheme,  however,  ended  in  nothing, 
the  contractors  having  failed  to  bring  any  immigrants,  and  the  time 
under  the  concession  having  expired. 

OWEN  McGARR, 

CanauU  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil^  September  29, 1886. 


PERU. 

REPORT  OF  COSSUL  BRENT, 

lu  1873  the  hist  cargoes  of  Chinese  laborers  contracted  for  under  the 
DOoly  system  arrived  at  Callao.  The  number  of  coolies  brought  over 
In  that  year  is  officially  stated  at  7,500.  Efforts  were  then  made  by  the 
Boveniment  of  Peru,  through  diplomatic;  representation  at  Peking,  to 
establish  free  immigration  from  China,  the  former  system  having  been 
forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  a  treaty  was  negotiated  pro- 
riding  for  the  introduction  of  free  Chinese  into  this  Eepublic  on  equal 
terms  with  all  other  immigrants,  and  guaranteeing  them  full  protection 
under  the  laws. 

But  the  plan  failed,  owing  primarily  to  the  collapse  of  the  business 
house  (Messrs.  Ol3*phant  &  Co.)  which  had  undertaken  the  contract  for 
transportation,. although  it  was  evident  that  few  Chinese  would  volun- 
tarily try  their  fortunes  in  this  country.  iSince  that  period  the  only 
Chinese  arriving  here  are  merchants  of  capital  and  standing,  who  have 
established  commercial  houses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kepublic, 
and  who  are  regarded  most  favorably  by  all  classes.  Their  business  re- 
lations are  extensive  from  China;  they  import  silks,  teas,  food,  and 
clothing  for  their  own  people  and  remit  gold  or  silver  coin  in  return. 
[n  1877  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  forty  thousand  Chinese  resi- 
lent  in  Peru.  The  coolie  contracts  have  long  since  expired,  and  the 
Ohinese  are  self-supporting  and  self  reliant;  they  labor  on  the  estates, 
bot  the  majority  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they 
enter  domestic  service,  often  little  shops  and  eating-houses,  where  large 
nambers  of  the  lower  classes  provide  themselves  with  foo<l.  Many  of 
the  Chinese  have  embraced  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and  many  of 
them  have  taken  to  themselves  Peruvian  wives,  the  union  almost 
always  resulting  in  mutual  content  and  happiness.  Very  few  of  these 
Chinese  return  to  their  own  country.  They  are  treated  now  with  con- 
sideration, for  their  usefulness  is'beyond  question. 
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From  Europe  we  have  had  no  immigration  worthy  of  the  name.  Tbfre 
are  in  Lima,  Gallao,  and  other  large  cities  many  foreigner,  priocipaUy 
Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards,  who  are  mainly  shopkeeiK^rH  and  arti- 
sans. But  these  come  individually  to  the  country,  and  prcuerally  brhi? 
capital  with  them.  Immigration,  as  in  the  Unitcil  IStates  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  where  great  steamships  arrive  crowded  with 
families  seeking  labor  and  fortune,  is  as  yet  withheld  from  Peni.  At- 
tempts have  been  repeatedly  made,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  the  Government,  to  induce  the  tide  of  immigration  m 
set  this  way,  but  the  results  were  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  A  small 
colony  of  Germans  was  established  twenty  years  ago  at  Pazuzo,  mi 
days' journey  inland  from  Lima,  but  remain  stationary.  The  sarci's.^ 
was  not  brilliant  enough  to  induce  others  to  follow  from  the  old  country. 

There  are  no  specific  laws  granting  land  bounties,  exemption  fmin 
taxes,  &c.,  to  immigrants,  but  the  subject  has  been  brought  partira- 
larly  before  the  Congress  now  in  session,  and  I  am  confident  in  assert- 
ing that,  if  some  definite  system  of  immigration  could  bo  adopteJ,  ihv 
inducements  offered  would  be  liberal  in  the  extreme. 

The  poverty  of  the  public  exchequer  at  present,  however,  preelinle:< 
the  possibility  of  any  moneyed  assistance,  such  as  providing  for  trans- 
portation, &c.,  which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  main  incentives  to  U' 
employed. 

From  what  has  been  stated  the  Department  will  |>crcoive  that  iumii- 
gration,  tiiken  in  its  broad  and  usual  significance,  does  not  exist  iu  Pern. 
The  Chinese  laborers  were  kidnaped,  so  to  speak;  the  I^un>iM:ans  ^bo 
are  in  this  country  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  ihe  ;!encral 
population ;  they  came  with  a  specific  object  in  view,  and  most  of  tb<rffl 
were  provided  with  funds  or  relations  for  the  attainment  of  such  olii(*et. 
The  large  mcgority  of  these  marry  into  families  in  Peru  and  remain  lien?. 

With  a  period  of  guaranteed  internal  order  and  an  opi>ortnnity  t;lv<ii 
for  remunerative  labor  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  a  eonutrv  oihnuz 
greater  inducements  to  ininiigration  than  Peru,  with  her  iiu*xh.insiili|«« 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources, her  \'iiried  climates  an<l  l!ir  inito«Miv 
field  open  to  enterprise  and  persevenuice.  It  is  to  be  hopt'd,  aitiT  m> 
many  years  of  disaster,  that  such  a  period  has  arrived. 

II.  M.  KUENT, 

Conn  91 L 

United  States  Consulate, 

Callao,  October  5,  188G. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

UEPORT  OF  COXSI'L  OESLHAL  ADAMSOX. 

No  statistics  of  immi«^ration  have  been  imblishctl  within  this  li«*pui*!Tf. 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  It  may  be  said  that  tiion*  is  lid  iriMninniri'n 
into  this  consular  district  from  either  European  or  A'^iatii*  «M»iii.;r*'v 
or  in  fact  from  any  other. 

It  is  true  that  a  eonsitlerable  number  of  Knn)iH»ans  arii\e  Inrr  an 
nually  on  business  connected  with  the  Panama  ("anal,  bur  nmn*  ot  liii*^ 
expect  to  become  residents  of  the  country. 

A  few  Chinamen  come  by  almost  every  steamer  from  tht*  we.Ni  e.M'*i 
of  America,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  making  money  uff«*nkil 
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indirectly  by  the  works  of  the  canal.    Nineteuths  of  these  Ghinese  be- 
come shopkeepers. 

There  are  no  boanties  of  land,  exemption  from  taxation,  or  other 
inducements  offered  by  the  Government  to  immigrants,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  attract  immigration  to  this  consular 
district. 

It  might  bo  said  that  the  works  of  the  canal  were  an  attraction.  To 
this  I  would  say  they  can  only  attract  the  very  lowest  class  of  laborers, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  laborers  exist  here  are  so  fatal  to 
health,  that  the  wage  offered  can  only  be  an  inducement  to  persons 
coming  from  countries  where  labor  is  exceedingly  cheap. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Oonsul-Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulatb-Geneeal, 

Panamaj  November  5, 1886. 


BARRANQUIIil/A. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  YIFQUAJN, 

This  is  not  the  land  of  statistics,  I  mean  official  statistics;  hence  I 
cannot  give  you  any.  However,  public  writers  of  great  renown  agree 
as  to  some  facts,  to  wit:  In  1883  the  population  of  Colombia  was 
4,000,000,  of  which  3,780,000  are  civilized,  so  called,  and  220,000  In- 
dians,  decidedly  not  civilized,  since  among  them  are  several  tribes  of 
cannibals. 

The  same  writers  agree  as  to  the  fact  that  immigration  has  not  in- 
creased the  population  of  Colombia  at  the  rate  of  200  souls  per  annum 
since  1861,  while  emigration,  on  the  contrary,  has  reached  2,500  per 
annnm  from  the  same  date.  They  attribute  this  to  the  civil  wars  that 
prevail  with  rather  remarkable  regularity  in  these  latitudes. 

There  are  foreigners  here,  not  so  very  many,  but  they  cannot Tbe  held 
as  immigrants,  for  the  reason  that  they  come  here  simply  to  make  a 
fortune  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  then  leave  for  their  former 
or  native  homes.  Without  exception  they  remain  aliens.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  foreigner  who  has  become  a  Colombian  citizen.  The 
foreigner  here  in  this  city,  the  commercial  center  of  the  Republic,  is 
either  German,  French,  English,  American,  or  Curagoan ;  the  latter 
predominates.  Cura^oa  is  a  Dutch  possession  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
north  of  Venezuela.  The  occupation  of  all  these  foreigners,  except  the 
Americans,  is  mercantile. 

The  American  as  a  rule  is  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  Magdalena; 
I  speak  for  this  consular  district.  Such  foreigners  as  are  engaged  in 
business  here  are  among  the  most  successful  men,  with  the  Germans  in 
the  lead.  If  there  were  American  ships  plying  between  the  States  and 
tbis  iK>rt  I  dare  say  that  Americans  would  have  a  chance  to  compete  with 
the  Germans;  but  as  there  are  none,  they  have  not. 

No  bounties  of  land  are  offered  to  immigrants,  and  none  are  neces- 
sary, since  land  can  be  had  for  a  song.  As  to  taxation,  it  is  no  burden 
here ;  the  Colombian  does  not  as  yet  know  what  taxation  as  an  ^^  art" 
iSj  nnless  it  be  custom-house  taxation ;  in  this  branch  he  is  a  master. 
However,  there  is  a  statute  in  existence  allowing  the  immigrant  to 
Hiring  all  that  is  needed  for  bis  establishment  free  of  duty,  provided  he 
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can  show  to  the  custom -hoase  authorities  Uie  certificate  frooi  a  CokNi- 
bian  consul  stating  that  he  has  emigrated  with  the  inteutiou  of  settling 
in  Colombia. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  need  emigrate  from  his  gifted  and 
bountifid  land  to  immigrate  into  this,  unless  it  is  as  a  uieoiber  of  a 
colony  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  families.  There  are  rare  occa- 
sions here  for  such  a  system  of  immigration ;  no  other  countr>'  can 
procure  better  ones,  either  for  agricultural  or  mineral  resources.  Laotl 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  the  States,  and  no  naturalization  iiaiiem  aiv 
necessary  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  much  larger  than  the  United  Sute» 
homestead  for  less  money  than  that  homestead  costs. 

As  to  the  mineral  regions,  10  bols  will  procure  a  square  league  (3  mileai 
square)  of  land,  provided  40  grains  of  the  metal,  whether  platinum,  i^old, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  or  what  not,  all  except  coal  and  salt,  taken 
from  the  place  selected,  be  exhibited  to  the  governor  of  the  province; 
he  then  puts  you  in  possession.  I  do  not  mean  grains  in  weight ;  I 
mean  grains  at  random,  regardless  of  size.  Of  course  under  such  a 
system  much  fraud  is  possible  and  no  doubt  practiced;  but  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  seem  to  care,  there  being  such  a  vast  amount  of  mineral 
lands  in  this  Republic.  Colombia  contains  298,000,000  acres,  200,000,UUO 
of  which  are  either  lode  or  alluvial  mines. 

VICTOR  VIFQUAIN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

BarranquillOj  October  17, 1885. 


TJHUGUAY. 

UEPORT  OF  COySUL  BRIDGER3, 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  regard  to  immigration  into  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  although  the  chmate  is  excellent,  the  soil  prtMlucing  even- 
thing  found  in  the  semi-tropical  regions,  yet  the  immigration  in  small,  ii5 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexe<l  tables,  extracts  from  the  official  statistic:!. 
This  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  cooo- 
try  and  the  small  quantity  of  Government  lands  available  for  immigmnu, 
agricultural  purposes,  or  colonies.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  these 
lands  are  abundant,  to  be  obtained  at  low  rates  and  on  exsy  ternu  o( 
payment,  adv^antages  to  the  immigrant  impossible  for  this  Govrrnmeor 
to  ofl'er.  No  immigration  agents,  and  no  particular  indacements  are 
offered  beyond  that  of  providing  for  a  short  time  for  those  who  arrive 
in  a  destitute  condition. 

There  are  several  prosi>erons  colonies  which  have  been  establiiUied 
by  private  companies  formed  both  here  and  in  Euroi>e,  all  giving  satis 
fjictory  results  in  the  proiluction  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  lucern,  batter, 
cheese,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  thesecolonies  are  principally  Huivpeaiti^ 
The  immigrants  established  in  this  coantry,  ivs  a  rule,  are  a  hard  work 
ing,  self  supporting,  and  honest  people,  and  raroly,  if  ever,  btH^oiiie  i 
burden  on  the  community.  Wuile  some  after  gaining  a  conipet4*oc^ 
return  to  their  native  land,  the  majority  remain  here,  although  levr  evir 
become  naturalized  citizens. 

Theopportunitiesforadvancement,e8i>ecially  wheuaccoini»anied  vuit 
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a  small  capital^  are  anexoelled.   In  few  parts  of  the  world  has  intelligent 
labor  a  better  field  or  more  certaiQty  of  a  profitable  retnnL 

P.  L.  BEIDQERS, 

.  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

MontevideOy  October  21, 1886. 


Immigrants  into  the  part  of  Montevideo  during  the  yean  1873  to  1877,  imolueive. 

1873 : 24,339 

1«74 13,757 

1875 6,2SW 

1876 5,570 

1877 6,168 

Total 55,132 

No  statUtios  as  to  emigration  daring  these  years. 


Imwuigrante  into  the  port  of  Montevideo  during  the  years  1878  to  1884,  ineluHve,  and  their 

respective  nationalities  and  professions. 


Countries. 


0«nBUi7 

lUir 

8|Mdn 

IslMids. 


Xagiaiid 

PortogAl 

BruU...., 

Arxeatine  Repnblio . ; 


Greeco 

fioUand 

Vtukomj 

UBit»>l  StalM. 


SUntaeriaad 

Sired—  tad  Norway 
BoliTia 


Total. 


1878. 


2, 
1. 
2, 


180 

541 

750 

796 

475 

320 

t05 

346 

06 

20 

7 

68 
I 
4 

18 

85 

17 

4 

6 

66 
15 


436 


0,395 


1879. 


211 

4,648 

2,208 

727 

800 

277 

137 

542 

75 

40 


46 
.... 


18 

6 

1 

107 

63 

7 

4 

02. 


10,820 


1880. 


188L 


205 

4,176 

1,740 

100 

825 

261 

111 

682 

67 

25 

11 

41 

1 


152 
22 


1 

n 


616 


400 

3,686 

1,374 

215 

844 

5.11 

154 

685 

55 

62 

13 

40 

1 


201 
32 
18 


18 

ii 


0,203 


8,336 


1882. 


453 

4,045 

1.966 

521 

078 

531 

122 

010 

48 

50 

61 

47 


8 

162 

12 

6 

4 


38 


2 
134 


10, 116 


1883. 


302 

4,573 

2,410 

541 

872 

472 

84 

781 

72 

85 

11 

55 


0 

143 

86 

8 

3 


43 

4 

1 

401 


11,088 


1884. 


487 

5.364 

2,810 

67 

001 

330 

144 

610 

70 

06 

14 

14 


8 

162 

34 

11 

0 


2 

21 
658 


11,054 


ProfeMiona. 


Fanneni  and  abepherds 

Day  laborers 

MrrelMots 

Meehantoi 

Proprietors 

laberal  prore^tsions 

BcdratasUes,  priests,  and  Sisters  of  Charity 

Sarrattta 

WitlMNik  professions 

Otlier  professions 

Total* 


187a 

1870. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

3,795 

3,278 

1.757 

050 

1,105 

1,120 

851 

1,220 

707 

624 

867 

805 

748 

706 

500 

516 

430 

413 

443 

783 

641 

374 

244 

277 

38 

90 

81 

17 

45 

28 

180 

650 

137 

178 

230 

233 

33 

15 

34 

6 

11 

26 

105 

00 

218 

140 

108 

161 

2,781 

3,391 

4,634 

5,362 

6,642 

7,468 

421 

640 

374 

160 

• 

344 

465 

9,305 

10,820 

0.208 

8,336 

10,  U6 

11,086 

1884. 


1,307 
1,4^ 

576 

410 
32 

160 
34 

278 
7,271 

380 

iJuosi 
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Emigrants  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  during  the  years  1878  ta  1884,  iaolMirc,  mmd  Umt 

respective  nationalities  and  professions. 


Conntrieft. 


Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

France 

Eufcland 

Portugal 

Uraril 

Argentine  Repablio . . 

Austria 

Belfdnm 

Chili 

Greece 

Holland 

ITraguay 

United  &Ute« 

Peru 

Paraguay  

KuMia 

Switzerland 

Sweden  and  Norway 

liolivia 

Others  


Total. 


1878. 


160 

2.144 

1,35.1 

7 

753 

241 

178 

612 

81 

10 


18791       1880. 


4 
5 
38 
14 
5 
6 


37 
32 


408 


8,024 


138 

8,384 

1,805 

24 

•43 


131 

513 

36 

4 


19 
.... 


29 
1 
3 


10 
11 


573 


8,905 


205 

2.975 

1.471 

80 


100 

112 

604 

27 

9 

5 

13 

1 


18 
5 

3 


1881. 


186 

2.805 

U007 

23 

671 

888 

«2 


1881    !     IStt  j  1881 

I 
SI  i      ?B 


345 : 

2.8691 
1.386; 


X«7    2.«8 
1,218  jl. 


571 


I 


8 
610 


1 


25  < 

4l 
17 
12 

6 


67 

768 
26 
12 
23 
81 


16 


18 
257 


6,840 


43 
24 

1 

8 


1 
7 


6,839 


27 

8 


11 


4 
14 


%m 


516 

74 

18 

4 

9 

3 
2 


41 

S 
T 


ij... 

m  J.— 


M 

n 

10 


6l«69;C60 


ProfeMions. 


U*  a  rmem  and  shepherds 

Day  laborers 

Merchants 

Mechanics 

Proprietors 

Liberal  professions 

Kcclesiu»tics,  priests,  and  Sisters  of  Charity 

S«'rvants 

Without  profession 

Otlu'i  professions 


Total fl,<«4 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

246 

172 

105 

121 

1,8.54 

2.680 

1,916 

1.256 

1.055 

823 

764 

729 

885 

212 

106 

97 

10 

14 

16 

7 

197 

113 

116 

141 

14 

12 

11 

8J 

79 

61 

100 

153 
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VENEZUELA. 

T^A  GUAYUA. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  BIRD. 


The  law  ill  Venezuela  iu  relatiou  to  immigration  is  comprised  in  ade 
cree  i.ssued  by  the  President,  Antonio  (ruzman  Blanco,  elated  Jaanary 
11,  1S74,  the  essential  articles  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  passage  money  of  the  immigrant  from  the  iM>int  of  departarr, 
his  siii)sisteiiee,  medical  attendance,  and  board  until  employed  are|Hiiii 
by  the  Government,  for  which  no  remuneration  is  required  from  tbe 
immigrant. 
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(2)  The  Government  guarantees  to  the  immigrant  religions  liberty, 
pablic  education,  and  equal  rights  under  the  law. 

(3)  The  clothing,  furniture,  tools,  and  other  personal  effects  of  the 
immigrant  are  admitted  into  the  ports  without  payment  of  customs 
datj. 

(4)  Passports  are  issued  to  immigrants  at  the  port  or  place  of  de- 
parture without  charge. 

The  guarantee  of  equal  rights,  as  above  enumerated,  implies  the  right 
ta  free  homestead  on  tbe  public  lands,  though  the  limits  of  tracts  held 
under  old  Spanish  grants  and  Venezuelan  concessions  are  so  extensive 
and  ill-defined  that  actual  settlers  are  generally  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
doubt  over  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  titles  to  realty.  No  gov- 
ernmental survey  of  the  public  lands  has  been  made,  and  hence  no  home- 
8tead  can  be  accurately  located  on  the  map  or  concisely  described  by 
definite  metes  and  bounds. 

Au  inspection  of  the  records  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration  has 
been  refused  upon  the  ground  that  officials  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
famishing  statistics  upon  any  subject,  and  therefore  it  is  impracticable 
to  offer  exact  information  of  the  character  and  volume  of  immigration 
for  a  series  of  years. 

The  official  figures  for  the  period  from  May  2G,  1874,  to  December  31, 
1874,  have,  however,  been  casually  obtained ;  and  during  that  time, 
which  marks  the  inception  as  well  as  the  greatest  influx  of  any  real 
immigration,  there  arrived  3,086  souls  at  this  port,  comprised  of  1,242 
from  Spain,  1,115  from  France,  435  from  Italy,  and  244  from  other  coun- 
tries. From  that  date  forward  immigration  to  Venezuela  rapidly  de- 
clined, so  much  so  that  during  the  past  five  years  there  have  been 
scarcely  1,500  souls  landed  here,  and  for  the  present  year  there  have 
been  none.  From  knowledge  and  information  it  is  believed  that  scarcely 
15,000  immigrants  have  arrived  in  the  country  since  January  1,  1874. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  immigrants  to  Venezuela  have  been  Span- 
ianls  from  the  Canary  Islands.  They  arev  as  a  rule,  ignorant,  indigent, 
and  without  trade  or  profession.  In  religion,  language,  and  customs 
they  are  quite  identical  with  the  natives,  and  rapidly  assimilate  with 
them. 

The  climate  of  their  native  islands  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Venezuela. 

Some  go  into  the  interior  to  settle  upon  the  public  lands,  but  the 
msgority  prefer  to  remain  by  the  seaside  and  follow  their  traditional 
occapation  of  boatmen  and  fishermen.  They  are  frugal  and  industrious, 
soon  become  self  supporting,  and  generally  acquire  a  modest  compe- 
tence ;  about  20  per  cent,  of  them  finally  emigrate  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  India  islands,  and  a  few  return  to  the  Canaries.  They  are  con- 
sidered, for  all  purposes,  the  best  and  most  desirable  class  of  immigrants 
that  come  to  Venezuela. 

Immigrants  from  Italy  generally  engage  in  the  occupations  of  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  waiters,  and  coachmen. 

The  many  itinerant  peddlers  that  wander  over  the  country  with  packs 
on  their  backs  are  almost  all  of  this  nationality.  Those  who  succeed  in 
business  finally  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  German  immigrants  are  all  tradesmen  of  good  education,  and 
oome  prepared  to  establish  themselves  in  business.  They  are  active 
competitors  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  adopt  some  unscrupulous 
methods  to  gain  it.  They  generally  succeed,  intermarry  with  the  na- 
tives, and  spend  their  lives  in  Venezuela. 

Hie  immigrants  from  France  are  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  mid- 
iUe  classes,  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  business,  are  usually  quiet 
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and  orderly,  and  generally'  acqaire  a  little  means,  after  which  thej 
gladly  sail  for  their  native  land. 

There  are  no  Englishmen  in  the  country  except  those  sent  from  Kog- 
land  to  manage  railroad  and  other  enterprises. 

Of  all  the  immigrants  to  Venezuela  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  I  |»er 
cent,  renonnce  their  citizenship  to  become  Venezuelans;  for,  practicaHy. 
they  have  all  the  really  valuable  rights  without  incurring  an^-  of  the 
serious  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Americans  find  the  country,  the  people,  and  their  language  and  cus- 
toms so  different  from  their  own  that  life  here  has  no  charms  for  them. 
Occasionally  a  stray  American  drifts  in  on  the  wave  of  circumstances, 
but  he  invariably  floats  out  on  the  tide  of  opportunity.  There  h^ 
been  only  one  case  of  a  bona  fide  American  immignmt,  who,  althougb 
fully  advised  npon  the  subject  before  leaving  home,  came  down  to  8«*« 
for  himself.  lie  returned  to  New  York  by  the  next  steamer,  resolved 
to  spend  his  life  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  a  refiective  and  appreciative  mind,  aocostomed  to  the  social  and 
domestic  facilities  of  American  home  life,  nothing  can  l>e  more  bitter 
than  the  idea  of  enduring  existence  in  a  country  where  ever3'thiug  ex- 
cept the  skies  above  him  is  so  radically  difierent  from  all  that  charac- 
terizes life  in  his  native  land.  The  people  of  Venezuela  are,  it  is  tme^ 
very  hospitable  and  charitable ;  yet  the  moral  and  social  cast  of  societ j 
is  essentially  European,  and  lacking  those  charming  features  that  adorn 
home  and  social  life  in  the  United  States.  Hence  a  t3'pical  Amencan 
who  settles  here  finds  himself  truly  a  stranger  in  a  strange  laud. 

A  personal  experience  of  some  years  of  absence  warrants  the  olnvr- 
vation  that  the  ordinary  American  does  not  fully  appreciate  his  own 
country  nntil  he  leaves  it.  After  contrasting  a  foreign  country  with  biA 
own,  and  comparing  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  character  of  otbrr 
people  with  Americans,  he  will  do  his  own  country  and  his  own  i>eof»lr 
the  justice  to  say  that  no  climate  or  soil  is  letter,  no  hiws  ari»  inon 
equitable,  no  liberty  is  so  real,  no  language  is  more  exi>res.sivi\  no  njf!i 
are  manlier,  and  no  women  are  more  virtuous. 

WINFIKLI)  S.  BIUI>, 

United  Statks  Consulate, 

La  Ouayraj  ^September  28,  188<k 


MARACAIUO. 

REPORT  OF  ACTING  COXSUL  FABEIi. 

In  this  section  of  Venezuela  no  system  of  immigration  hiisevrr  fxi!*i«^l. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  foreigners  of  dillerent  nalituialitii'H  mmi 
tered  throughout  this  district,  but  in  no  case  can  they  be  pro|K'rlv  «lr 
scTil)ed  as  ininiignuits. 

In  the  (-enter  of  the  Uepublic,  comprising  the  agricultural  n-ji**!  •» 
which  radiate  from  Caracas,  various  attempts  have  Ikmmi  nia<lt*  l»>  :»•• 
(rovernment  to  organize  a  system  of  immigration,  with  two  <iUi<<<  i<^  .. 
view;  lirst,  to  estiiblish  colonies  of  foreigners  by  grants  (»r  Lin«l  v..  i. 
certain  immunities  and  ]>rivilege8,  and,  Ne<*<md,  to  furnish  t4»  the  lur.i 
estate  owners  a  reliable  class  of  labor. 

In  several  localities  these  colonies  were  establishe<l,  an«l  fi»r  a  >\»^*T'. 
time  apparently  prospered,  but  soon  fell  into  decadence  through  the  uu 
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bility  or  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  extend  them  the  expected 
aid  and  protection. 

This  caused  much  suffering  among  the  colonists  and  their  ultimate 
dispersion,  and  up  to  the  present  the  scheme  of  colonization  may  be  said 
to  have  failed  completely. 

The  second  object  of  the  Government,  that  of  supplying  labor  to  the 
estates,  met  with  somewhat  better  success,  and  numbers  of  immigrants 
from  the  Canary  Islands  were  introduced  and  contracted  for  by  pro- 
prietors. 

These  have  given  much  satisfaction,  being  constant  workers,  though 
not  remarkably  active,  and  their  docility  and  general  steadiness  make 
tiiem  valuable  in  a  country  where  the  native  laborers  are  not  noted  for 
the  possession  of  these  qualities. 

I  purposely  touch  but  briefly  upon  this  subject,  sis  it  is  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  consular  district  of  La  Guayra  and  not  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

I  may  note,  however,  that  for  years  any  systematic  introduction  of 
immigrants  has  entirely  ceased,  although  it  appears  that  President  Guz- 
man Blanco  is  again  about  to  take  measures  to  attract  foreign  labor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  organized  immigration,  properly  protected  and 
fostered  by  the  Government,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
this  section,  but  until  the  national  authorities  learn  that  their  duties  to- 
wards the  immigrants  do  not  cease  with  their  mere  introduction,  no  suc- 
cess can  be  expected. 

The  policy  heretofore  seems  to  have  been  that  once  on  Venezuela  soil 
the  new-comers  should  shift  for  themselves  even  in  the  face  of  previous 
dazzling  promises  of  assistance  towards  a  brilliant  future. 

In  the  United  States,  where  society  is  thoroughly  organized,  indus- 
tries developed,  and  where  there  is  a  constant  market  for  labor,  any 
industrious  immigrant  can  make  his  way,  but  in  this  country  the  ob- 
stacles are  of  such  a  character  that  a  helping  hand  must  be  extended. 

It  is  very  well  to  assign  grants  of  land  to  a  newly  arrived,  would-be 
settler,  but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

ne  finds  himself  in  an  undeveloped,  sparsely  populated  country,  his 
neighbors,  for  the  most  part,  submerged  in  ignorance,  with  no  roads 
worthy  of  the  name,  implements  of  the  most  primitive  character,  iso- 
lated from  the  world,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  the  language,  and  en- 
gaged from  the  first  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  nature. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  immigrants  are  without  resources,  what  is 
our  poor  settler  to  do  while  clearing  and  preparing  his  land  and  await- 
ing his  first  retunis?  lie  must  not  only  have  the  means  to  support 
life,  but  he  needs  also  implements,  animals,  seeds,  and  has  a  thousand 
other  wants  which,  in  his  case,  are  impossible  to  supply. 

Agriculture  in  Venezuela  must  ultimately  reach  a  high  stage  of  suc- 
cessful development,  as  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her  gifts,  and  this 
development  must  come  through  foreign  immigration,  as  neither  the 
number  nor  the  disposition  of  the  natives  is  equal  to  the  task,  but 
should  the  Government  desire  to  effect  this  result  it  must  adopt  a  very 
different  system  from  that  heretofore  practiced. 

OTTO  FABER, 

Acting  ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOj  October  30,  1886. 
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PUERTO  CABEIiliO. 

EJBPOBT  BT  Y10£'C0N8UL  KOLSTEU. 

No  immigration  of  foreigners  into  this  consular  district  has  taken  place  eitlrr 
from  Europe  nor  Asia  since  about  twelve  years,  previous  experiments  having  provvti 
so  complete  a  failure,  it  must  be  supposed,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  exacts  a  considerable  cuange  in  the  whole  style  of  living  which  tboar 
immigrants  had  been  previously  accustomed  to,  and  as  regards  its  prodoctton  re- 
quires quite  another  kind  of  agricultural  labor. 

RICHARD  KOLSTER, 

Vk^-Comul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  CahellOf  Vemzuela,  October  6,  1886. 


WEST  INDIES. 

•      BERMUDA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  ALLEK, 

There  has  been  no  immigration  into  this  colony  for  the  past  flftan 
years.  Occasionally  a  few  Portugaese  from  the  Azore  Islands  deeot 
from  whaling  vessels  touching  here. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  not  exceeding  one  hundred  soeh  persoai 
in  the  islands ;  most  of  these  are  tilling  the  soil  on  diares,  and  noneot 
them  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of  propert3\  In  1870  this 
colony  sent  an  agent  to  Sweden,  who  returned  with  about  one  hundred 
laborers  and  servants,  male  and  female,  nearly  equally  divided.  Their 
transportation  was  paid  by  the  colony.  They  came  under  contract  for 
two  years ;  the  women  were  to  receive  12«.  per  month,  and  the  men32i. 
per  month,  and  a  bonus  of  £4  each  at  the  eud  of  two  years  for  the  men ; 
but  few  remained  to  claim  the  bonus,  as  almost  all  who  were  of  auy 
value  left  for  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  could,  where  they  eoaltl 
get  much  higher  wages. 

The  effort  was  a  failure,  and  no  further  inducements  have  been  offer^ 
to  immigrants. 

COAS.  M.  ALLEN, 

ConttuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bermuda^  September  20,  188G. 


MARTINIQUE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  QARESCHti. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  reply  to  circular  from  the  Departmeot 
of  State  dated  August  25,  188G,  that  there  is  no  Immigration  to  this 
country. 

WM.  A.  GAEESOHE, 

Conitd. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Martinique^  W.  /.,  September  25,  18iS6. 
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NEW  PBOVIDENCE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  WLAIK. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  there  really  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  movement  of 
popalation  from  ontside  conntries  into  this  colony  worthy  the  name  of 
immigration. 

Indeed,  if  the  statistics  conld  be  had,  which  is  not  possible,  my  de- 
cided opinion  is,  they  wonld  show  that  what  moderate  movement  exists 
is  in  the  shape  of  emigration  into  the  Bahamas. 

The  increase  in  the  popnlation  of  these  islands,  dae  almost  entirely 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  very  slow,  the  census  fignres 
showing  the  net  increase  to  be  only  about  1  per  centum  per  annum — 
the  entire  population  in  1881  being  43,521. 

The  subject  of  immigration  does  not  seem  to  receive  any  consideration 
by  the  authorities,  and  no  iducements  of  any  kind  are  offered  to  en- 
courage it. 

Begretting  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  colony  prevents 
me  from  furnishing  any  facts  of  interest  or  utility  ux>on  the  subject  in 
hand, 

THOS   J.  McLAIN,  Jr., 

Con^uL 

United  States  Consulate, 
Nassauj  N.  P.,  October  9, 1886, 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SIMPSON, 

There  is  no  iinmigration  from  European  or  Asiatic  conntries  to  this  part  of  the 
Dominican  Republic;  nor  can  I  learn  tliat  there  are  any  special  inducements  offered 
.to  immigrants  by  this  Government. 

THOS.  SIMPSON, 

CoMuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  Plata,  September  20,  1886. 


ST.  THOMAS. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  TURNER, 

The  popalation  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  has  not  been  changed  any 
whatsoever  by  means  of  immigration.  The  statistics  show  that  for  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1880  there  has  been  an  increase  in  a  remarkably 
slight  degree  in  the  popalation  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas  and  an  eqaally 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  island  of  Santa  Croz,  a  statement  of  which 
is  given  in  the  inclosed  table.  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  present  namber 
of  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  mentioned  is  materially  less  than  the 
statistical  estimate  of  the  censas  in  1880,  quite  a  namber  of  the  laboring 
class  having  gone  to  the  Isthmas  of  Panama  or  to  the  United  States, 
while  among  the  mercantile  class  depression  in  bnsiness  has  been  the 
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cause  of  departure.  Outside  of  the  natural  law  of  procreation,  the  slisl 
addition  to  or  variation  in  actual  population  is  due  to  the  nautical  cIll 
acter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  surrounding  islands,  who  coo 
and  go  as  their  caprices  and  the  winds  indnoe  them. 

This  island  presents  no  advantages  to  an  immigrant  of  the  agricaltun 
class,  there  being  but  a  very  small  area  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  ii 
deed  to  an  immigrant  of  any  class  there  is  no  inducement,  as  the  shi] 
ping  interests,  upon  which  everything  depends,  have  been  decliaiDg  ii 
many  years  past.  In  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  there  is  mure  thau  Mifl 
cient  labor,  for  all  demands  whatsoever.  Taking  into  conttidenoioo  tii 
status  as  indicated,  I  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  reply  MeruUim  i 
the  inquiries  as  contained  in  the  Department  circular  referred  to. 

MOBTIMEB  A.  TURNER, 

CownL 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Tliotnasj  October  30, 1886. 


Comparative  Biaiemeni  of  census  qf  St,   Thomas  amd  Santa  Cruz,   West  Imdits,  Jsir  t 

decades  ended  1970  and  1S80. 


PlaOM. 


SanU  Cms : 
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Coontry 

Total 

St.  Tbomon: 

(charlotte  Amalia 
Country 
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1870. 


18ML 
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TodO. 

ICakM. 

1,M2 
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7,4M 

.     8.185 
2,370 
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6,127 

3,817 

13,810 

1 

1.901 
l.StQ 
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10,  M» 

11.801 

22,700 

8.047  1 

4, 7:>4 
1.177 

0,  9J7 
1.149 

ll.««l 
2.  SM 

4.477 
1,  2*o 

5.a31 

ii.07U 

14.  0U7 
~  30,767 

r»,  7.'>7 

10,800 

19.907 

14.  4(»4 

2,«* 
4.7X7 
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9.:K:i 


1.  JtS 
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r  ■ 


i'»r4r. 
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l*tr..i 

Rat«  of  deorwwic  in  Santa  Cms  In  the  towns J 

Kato  of  decrcatte  in  Santa  Cruz  In  the  country - 

Katoofdocrpano  fhroughout  tho  iMiftud  of  Siiuta  Cruz. ^ 

lute  of  Increane  In  Charlottn  Amalia,  t«»wn  in  St.  1  bom  an 

Kateof  increane  in  csountry  dlstrlctii  of  St.  Tboman •« 

Kate  of  increaae  throuKbont  the  iMlandof  St.  Tboniax : 


TKIXIDAD. 


REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SX  WTKR. 

Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  in  1S34»  litt 
dependence  has  been  placed  uiK)n  the  nep(K»s  to  work  the  plantatk)!) 
and,  as  the  Gauciisian  race  cannot  do  much  pbysiail  lalH>r  hen*  liecao 
of  the  enervating  efl'eet  of  the  climate,  tbe  planttTS  (aidetl  by  the  Go 
ernment)  have  resorted  to  the  coolie  labor  of  the  Ka.st  lutlicM  and  eb 
where. 
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BKCAPITULATION. 


uid  VsnaaiiebtreniiinliiE.-' 


KotE.— or  IhU  DRdibar  there  tm  *t  pretont  remftloinK  on  the  liUod,  iDcladlnj;  UioH  bronght  In  pre- 
liaa*  W IBTI  Mkd  Cbvir  ilMsemUsU.  H^  MM  Indlu  cooUei  and  thoae  o/  other  eccapMloai. 

OBIOIN  AMD  DESTINATION. 

Tbe  Ea8t  Indians  are  tawny  or  dark  brown ;  the  hair  straigbt  and 
black ;  tall  in  statare,  bat  sliglitly  made,  and  not  tig  physically  strong 
as  tbe  American  Indians.  The  country  of  their  origin  is  Hindoatan, 
their  destination  the  West  Indies,  and  their  occnpation  to  be  laborers 
'on  the  aagar  and  cocoa  plantations. 

CONDITION  IN  HINDOSTAN. 

Tbe  early  religion  of  the  Hindoos  was  no  better  than  an  adoration  of 
tbe  elements  personified  and  worshiped  as  the  ileities  "Brahma," 
"VWrnn,"  and  "Siva,"  and  it  has  grown  worse  through  a  mnltiplicatiou 
of  deities  daring  tbe  succeeding  centuries,  excepting  where  Christian 
eivilisation  baa  lately  reached. 

The  dirisiou  into  castes  was  not  uncommon  in  antiquity,  it  having 
prevailed  in  Persia  and  Egypt ;  hut  it  gradually  ceased  in  those  conn- 
tries,  while  it  continually  increased  in  India. 
H.  Ex.  167—— 45 
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Their  unnatural  derision  and  disregard  for  the  virtues  of  the  feouile 
character  have  prevailed  iu  all  castes  throughout  India  for  many  centu- 
ries, and  still  continues.  If  princes  and  n^ahs  and  other  men  of  the  hipbcr 
castes,  in  spite  of  Christian  influence  for  the  past  century,  8till  adhere 
to  such  degrading  superstition,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  iguoranc 
lower  classes  Y  Besides,  the  wealth  of  India  long  ago  accamnlateil  u 
the  hands  of  the  few ;  the  country  became  overpopnlated,  and  millioft» 
of  the  lower  classes  were  reduced  to  want.  The  condition  therefoiv  o( 
the  coolies  {koolies)  before  leaving  India  was  deplorable.  Characterislit- 
ally  they  were  ignorant,  jealous,  avaricious,  dishonest,  and  antmtbfiiL 
Poor,  half-starved,  and  half-clad,  neglected,  discouraged,  and  humiliated, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  faulty  and  degrade<l  to  the  lovM 
possible  condition.  It  is  therefore  charitable  to  remove  themtoaDT 
land  of  plenty  wanting  population  and  laborers,  and  e8i>ecially  vhrir 
tiiey  are  to  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  Christian  civilizattoo. 

INDUCBMENTS. 

In  the  early  efforts  to  induce  immigrants  to  enlist  the  GovemnMst 
gave  to  each  immigrant,  who  had  served  ten  years  iu  the  colony,twoacm 
of  land ;  but  thcexperiment  having  proved  more  than  sat  isfacti^ry  to  tbr 
immigrant  (those  returning  to  Calcutta  having  taken  with  them  of  earn- 
inga  more  than  £18,000  sterling  annually,  besides  much  value  in  trio- 
kets  of  remelted  gold  and  silver  money),  bounties  arc  now  no  1od|^ 
necessary,  the  only  inducements  required  being  the  privilegei*  (wutiined 
in  the  following  contract: 

THE  CONTRACB  FOR  TRINIDAD. 

Terms  of  agreement  which  recruiters  for  the  colony  of  THnidad  are  amfkorise4  to  •fftU 

intending  emigrants. 

Period  of  service, — Five  yean*  from  date  of  arrival  iu  the  colony. 

Nature  of  labor. — The  cultivation  of  theHoil  on  sugar,  <*oco«,  aii<l  i»tli«'r  p!.tnrai  -'T^ 
and  all  work  roiniected  with  the  niannfacturoof  the  prtMluctM  of  .siirh  pl^iutat'oi  ^ 

Number  of  days  on  which  an  emigrant  in  retiuired  to  labor  in  tarh  Vfrk.  —  V'tw  «U\«.  n 
cept  during  the  j^athering  in  of  th<»  crop,  when  he  will  Im»  requinul  t«>  worL  kit  •-!:•• 
SnuduyH  and  authorized  holidayH excepted. 

Number  of  hour h  in  each  day  during  which  an  emigrant  is  required  to  work  ri.'A..di  rj:?* 
remuneration. — Nine,  inclusive  of  half  an  hour  for  rent  and  rffrirnhnu  nt. 

Monthly  or  daily  wages  or  lash-work  rates. — The  daily  wa^^en  fur  adiiltn  ov«r  tm  ynT* 
of  a^e  (tor  nine  honrn'  work)  ih  1a.  ^d.^  which  iH  equal  t<i  IH  annai  i;  pit\  |<ii^" 
fortnij;litly.  Task  or  ticca  work  in,  h(»wover,  QHually  preferred  by  ImmIi  t  iiii::r»:«t  4f. 
employer,  and  the  payment  for  8uch  work  is  regulated  hy  the  wnge^  paiil  iw  c»a.3 
denturetl  lahorera  rcHident  on  the  8ame  plantatitui ;  or  should  therr,  in  tbeu^t*** 
of  the  protector  of  immigrautH,  not  be  a  sutficient  numl>er  of  unindenturr«l  laU<fvt« 
to  form  a  Htandard,  then  the  indentured  immigrant  is  paid  at  the  ttamv  rat**  ann* 
indenturexl  laborers  on  ])lantations  in  the  neighborhoo<l,  sueh  rate  iMfiug  ui*t  Iv-w*  Utf 
the  minimum  rate  paid  for  time  work. 

('onditiouH  as  to  return  pansage. — An  emigrant  on  com]»leting  a  n»»«ideRi*«*  of  tt-r.  w*r» 
iu  the  colony,  live  having  been  parsed  under  indenture,  will  Ih»  eutitlcn!.  ii»^!i»^ 
with  hiH  family,  to  a  return  ]msHage  to  Calcutta  at  the  cx|>on^te  of  tb«*  Trinidj<!  K»i* 
erniiienf,  but  this  arrangement  docH  not  preclude  an  emigrant  n'tnmiiii;  t<»  i'&kti^ 
at  hJH  <»wn  expeuhe  after  compk«ting  five  years  of  industrial  reMiden«*««  <»n  a  plauUU'c 

Other  conditions. — Hations  will  Ih3  provided  to  all  emigrants  during  thnr  lint  \ssfi 
under  indenture,  the  cost  of  such  rations  {Xd.  \\\  annas)  being  dt»dut-C<Ml  from  tV*' 
wages.  Children  between  the  ages  of  live  an<l  ten  will  be  pn>vided  wiili  b»!f  ni«** 
free  of  charge. 

Suitable  dwellingH  will  be  assigned  to  emigrants  free  of  n>nt,  and  «urh  d«ei-  tr 
will  be  kept  by  the  employer  in  good  renair. 

lIoHpital  a<*eonimodation,  with  medical  attendance,  eoniforta.  Sec,  will  b^  pr«i«>^ 
free  of  charge  to  all  emigrants  under  indeutnre  and  their  familirA. 
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THE   PASSAGE. 

The  immigrants  all  take  ship  at  Calcutta  (excepting  a  small  number 
at  Madras),  their  piissage  being  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  colony 
to  which  they  go.  They  (including  their  familicH)  are  taken  on  board 
of  sailing  ships,  instead  of  steamships,  to  give  more  time  during  the 
passage  for  recruiting  their  physical  strength.  To  this  end  they  are 
well  fed  on  mutton  (they  will  not  eat  beef  or  pork),  rice,  biscuit  fdholl), 
dried  peas,  and  vegetables.  A  Government  physician  is  attached  to 
the  ship,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  medicines.  They  generally  have 
fine  weather  through  the  monsoon  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  fair  trade 
winds  attend  them  across  the  Indian,  South  Atlantic,  and  North  At- 
lantic Oceans.  The  side  ports  and  ventilators  of  the  ship  are  kept  open 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  insure  good  ventilation,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  master  and  doctor  that  the  immigrants  are  kindly  treated. 

The  ship  calls  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  St.  Ilclena  to  obtain  more 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  and  after  a  fine  weather  passage  of  three 
months,  they  arrive  at  Trinidad  in  a  greatly  improved  physical  condi- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  contract  their  time  of  service  now  begins, 
and,  to  insure  kind  treatment  on  the  plantations,  their  employers  are 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  to  the  Government. 

TUE  ADJACENT  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  VENEZUELA. 

People  are  continually  arriving  and  departing  from  and  to  the  acUft- 
cent  islands  and  Venezuela.  Those  coming  from  Barbadoes  are  ne- 
groes ;  those  from  Martinique  are  Uindoos  or  Chinese ;  those  from  Vene- 
zuela are  political  Venezuelan  refugees,  of  whom  there  remain  about  one 
thousand,  and  those  from  Demerara  are  Arabs,  who  were  criminals  sent 
from  Algiers  to  the  penal  colony  of  French  Cayenne.  As  these  latter 
people  are  of  ba<l  character,  the  governor  of  Trinidad  refuses  to  allow 
more  of  them  admittance  to  this  island. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANTS  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS  AT  TRIN- 
IDAD. 


*n>ort  relating  to  the  nnmher  of  East  Indian  heathen  immigrants  converted  to  Ckristianitjf 
bjf  the  various  religiouH  denominations  in   Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  from  1H71  to 

1  KHfi    1 H  flu  a  i  rt> 


Scport  rclati 
bg  the  rari,  ^ 
ItM.  inelusire. 

By  TCtnm  of  Right  Rev.  Hicbard  Rawie,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Trinidad 400 

By  retnrn  of  Rev,  P.  M.  Bertrand.  8.  O.  P.,  superior  of  the  DominicanH  and 

card  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Catliedral 2,418 

By  return  of  Revs.  J.  Morton  and  K.  I.  Grant,  of  the  Canadian  Indian  Mis- 
sion    1,197 

Total 4.015 

The  Bight  Itev.  Bichard  Rawle,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral ; 
Bev.  P.  M.  Bertrand,  S.  O.  P.,  cure  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral ; 
Hew  John  Morton,  of  the  Canadian  Mission,  and  the  lion.  Herbert 
Stone,  protector  of  immigrants,  treated  me  cordially,  and  gave  me  much 
valnable  information  in  regard  to  immigration. 

The  position  of  the  heathen  koolie  on  his  arrival  at  Trinidad  is  vis-Or 
vis  to  the  Christian.    Buddhism  here  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  cathedra],  church,  university,  school-house,  and  press  are  in  full 
bloom.    Barbarism  meets  civilizatiou,  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  one 
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mast  overcome  the  other,  civilization,  having  an  indisputable  adviUi- 
tage,  barbarism  mast  gradaally  disap|>ear. 

Not  only  are  those  benefited  by  the  contact  with  civilization  who  em- 
brace Christianity,  but  all  others  are  more  or  less  improved  mentallj, 
morally,  physically,  and  financially.  One  thing  first  noticeable  is  a 
change  from  his  former  humiliated,  cast-down,  slavish  appearance  to  tbe 
independent  attitude  of  a  free  man.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  imped- 
iments and  many  evils  under  civilization,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  tbe 
koolies  did  not,  many  of  them,  fall  by  the  way. 

The  right  reverend  bishop  complains  of  the  liqaor-saloon  systm 
as  being  very  injurious,  as  the  adulterated  liquors  drank  by  the  kooiia 
oftentimes  produce  insanity.  Being  naturally  jealous  they  beeone 
guilty  of  wife-murder,  as  shown  by  the  criminal  record ;  bi^t  this  ap- 
pears to  be  their  only  great  crime,  for  which  the  liquor  sellers  are  hirxelj 
to  blame. 

As  proof  of  the  thrift  of  the  Hindoos,  or  their  descendant's  after  Inr- 
ing  a  number  of  years  in  Trinidad  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  oc- 
cupations. Some  own  lands,  sugar  and  cocoa  estates,  and  other  pnp- 
erty;  others  are  book-keepers,  clerks,  mechanics,  servants,  &e^aiiii 
many  hire  small  patches  of  land  that  they  till. 

They  partake  of  the  British  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Crovn,  and 
following  English  customs  in  business  an<l  trade.  They  believe  in  a  fife 
exchange  of  commodities  between  nations,  and  in  this  they  are  right, 
for,  ne  jamais,  has  any  nation  ever  grown  wealthy  by  the  opposite  the- 
ory t 

They  seldom  marry  with  the  negro  race,  but  generally  multiply  with 
their  own  race.  As  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  their  natural  etemeat, 
and  they  increase  rapidly,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Malay  and  Caoea- 
sian  races  will  eventually  control  the  future  destiny  of  Trinidad. 

MOSES  U.  SAWYER, 

Con$ul 

United  States  Consulate; 

Trinidadj  November  20,  188G. 


NEW  SOUTH  WHILES. 

REPORT  RT  CONSUL  ORlFFiy,  OF  SYDJ^ET. 

The  history  of  immigration  to  Australia  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
The  growth  of  the  various  settlements  in  the  great  island  continent  bit 
been  so  rapid  and  of  such  recent  date  that  it  is  almost  imjiossible  not  to 
think  of  it  without  feelings  of  astonishment.  Whilst  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  younger  colonies — for  instance,  Victoria  or  New  Zealand— 4ia8. 
perhaps,  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  the  sonrrf*<»f 
l)rogre8s  can,  I  think,  be  better  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  lattfr 
colony  than  in  any  other  of  the  group.  New  South  Wale«  Uriujr  the 
elder  or  parent  colony,  this  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  for  whatever 
is  characteristic  in  each  will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  New  Si«itk 
Wales. 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  iniagioe  a  more  gloomy  prospect  than 
that  which  opened  before  the  colonists  who  landed  in  the  harbor  of  Syd- 
ney on  the  26th  of  January,  1788,  under  the  command  of  Gapt  Arthur 
Phillip.  The  place  chosen  for  settlement  was  never  intended  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  tenn,  but 
was  looked  upon  simply  as  a  place  set  apart  for  banishment  of  some  of 
the  worst  criminals  of  Great  Britain,  whose  further  residence  at  home, 
even  with  such  restraints  as  could  be  imposeil  upon  them,  was  looked 
upon  as  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  These 
exiles  numbered  in  the  aggregate  1,030,  of  whom  775  were  men,  192 
women,  and  18  children.  These  unfortunate  people  were  put  upon  prison 
fare  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  military  discipline.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  their  homes  upon  barren  rocks,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape,  save  to  the  haunts  of  the  most  degraded  savage  races  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  The  death  rate  amongst  Captain  Phillip's  colony 
was  at  first  appalling,  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  not  one  would 
survive  to  tell  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
here  that  the  first  foreign  trading  vessel  that  arrived  in  New  South 
Wales  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was  an  American  brigantine 
called  the  Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Captain  Patrickson.  This  ves- 
sel came  into  the  harbor  on  the  1st  of  November,  1792,  with  a  full  cargo 
of  provisions,  which  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  half- famished  colo- 
nists. In  1793  the  first  immigrant  ship  arrived  with  free  settlers.  The 
iminigrants  were  furnished  with  agricultural  implements,  two  years'pro- 
visions,  and  grants  of  land  to  be  selected  by  themselves.  They  were  also 
given  the  gratuitous  labor  of  a  number  of  convicts. 

In  1830  New  South  Wales,  which  then  included  the  colonies  of  Vic- 
toria and  Queensland,  had  a  population  of  46,312.  In  1831  the  Govern- 
ment-assisted-immigration  i>olicy  was  inaugurated,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  has  been  a  popular  measure  with  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  In  1851  a  separate  government  was  given  to  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  and  in  1859  a  like  privilege  was  extendc5  to  Queensland. 

Whilst  the  colonists  from  time  to  time  have  encouraged  the  assisted 
immigration  measures,  the  transport  of  convicts  to  these  shores  by  Great 
Britain  has  always  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  in 
June,  1849,  the  opposition  to  this  course  grew  so  intense,  that  when  the 
Bbip  nashemy  arrived  with  a  number  of  convicts  aboard,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  them  from  landing.  Shortly  after  this  exhibition 
of  dissatisfaction  the  order  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  re- 
scinded by  the  British  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the 
order  was  repealed  fully  50,000  of  the  criminal  classes  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  sent  to  Australia.  The  evil  effects,  however,  of  the  crim- 
inal classes  upon  the  population  it  is  believed  have  long  since  disai>- 
peared  under  the  reforming  institutions  of  the  various  colonial  gov- 
ernments. The  rapid  progress  of  the  colonies  is  said  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  supeiior  class  of  people  that  have  been  selected  by  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  in  London.  In  1873  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
began  to  weary  of  the  assisted  immigration  policy,  and  only  140  arrived 
dnring  that  year.  The  voluntary  immigration,  however,  showed  no 
signs  of  falling  off,  for  during  the  same  period  23,742  immigrants  arrived 
at  their  own  expense.  The  largest  number  of  assisted  immigrants  who 
arrived  during  any  year  was  in  1883,  when  the  number  was  8,307.  The 
number  of  immigrants  who  paid  their  own  expenses  here  during  the 
same  period  was  49,988, 
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I  give  below  a  table  showinf;  the  naiuber  of  immitn^nts  arrivjoi;  is 
:Nev  Sontih  Wales  at  the  public  expenee,  and  those  paylug  tbeiron 
expenses,  for  each  year  from  1873  to  1885,  inclusive : 
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The  preceding  table  docs  not  show  4Le  number  of  pt^rsoiis  learini; 
the  colooy  during  those  periods,  and  I  lind  aftvr  a  careful  study  ofihc 
statistics  for  a  term  of  years  that  the  excess  of  i  mini  t:rat ion  ovvr  rati 
gratioD  will  average  about  41.01  |>er  eent.  In  I8TG  the  uiinilMT  ofdc 
partures  was  21,923  against  31,479  of  arrivals,  a  gain  for  Uie  lath-r  of 
1),556.  In  18S5  the  excess  of  the  arrivals  over  de|iartures  wax  ^,1^ 
the  grons  arrivals  being  72,S34,  and  the  departures  3S,4.'>.*.  Noa«,tMiBt 
is  ko])t  of  arrivals  and  departures  by  land,  and  as  larj;4>  iiiiiutHTs  an- 
constantly  arriving  and  departing  froin  tim  coti)iiy  in  thai  u.iy.  thr 
returns  are  necessarily  inipert'cct. 

1  give  below  a  table  shuningthc  niiiiib(Ti>l'iiiiiiii<;niiit.t  whodPiMrtnl 
from  the  colony  by  sea  for  eacii  year  from  1S7G  to  ls,S.'i,  ini-lusivt- ; 


■  0/  lie  HiinUr  o/n 


Udfr.. 


I   UBl.'e.      FvD 


A  UIKt  III!  WU 

'JK.  1K'<      1".  \:m 


The  largest  number  of  departures  oeenned  in  IS-nI,  wIkh  it  ni» 
4(),2r.l,  of  whom  I,();ts  hitc  IJliijicse.  The  arrival  of  Chinise  diinr-i 
the  Name  period  was  i.',l!il,  iiii  iiii-rruse  of  l,iri.'>.  The  iuiii)i;;r.tlioii  tu 
thoriticH  do  not  note,  the  e\:u't  ii^ts  of  iiersons  iirriviii;;  and  dr|.;triia£- 
but  classify  all  those  over  i:*  years  of  age  as  adults  ami  all  under  tb»: 
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^e  OS  cbildreii.  The  Damber  of  persons  introduoed  into  New  Soath 
Wales  at  tlie  public  expense  since  1832,  when  the  assisted  immigration 
imlicy  was  inanKurated,  to  Ibe  close  of  18S5  was  207,044. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  and  sex  of  the  assisted  immi- 
grants arriving  in  Sew  Soatb  Wales  for  esob  year  A«m  187fi  to  1886, 
ioolDsive: 


AdnlbL 

Children. 

Hal(«. 

PMa>l«. 

TqUL 

Mri«. 

Pcmilu. 

IH 

I  m 

Tsa 

UiTi 

COUKTBIES  OF  OBiaiN. 

Id  the  government  returns  no  mention  is  made  of  the  natioualitien  of 
perM>DS  arriving  in  the  colony  other  than  those  brought  here  at  the 
|itiblicexi>en8e.  A  se|iarato  return,  however,  is  kept  of  the  Gliiuese  ar- 
riving, jiartl;  because  there  is  wpoll  tax  of  £L0  (t48.6G)  per  head  upon 
every  Chinaman  arriving  in  the  colony.  The  estimated  popnlntion  of 
New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880  was  1,850,412,  of  whom 
05.8G  |ier  cent,  are  of  British  and  colonial  origin,  the  colonies  furnishing 
68.12  i>cr  cent.;  England,  14.31 ;  Wales,  0.41 ;  Scotland,  3.34;  Ireland, 
n.31,  and  other 'British  i>osaef  sious,  0.47  per  cent.  According  to  the 
last  census  (1881)  the  ]K>puliition  of  the  colony  was  given  at  751,408, 
and  of  these  720,4!i2  were  British  eubjecta,  2!i,.'>19  foreigners,  830  per- 
sons whose  nationality  was  not  stated,  and  1,691  born  at  sea.  Of  the 
Brilitb  snbjpcts  384,!)01  were  males  and  335,631  females.  Uf  the  for- 
eigners 24,008  were  males  and  3,821  females.  Ont  of  the  total  foreign 
popnlation  the  United  States  furnished  2,518 ;  France,  1,497;  Belgium, 
97;  Holland,  279;  Germany,  7,531 ;  Denmark,  1,000;  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, l,7"»."i;  Kussia,  323;  Austria,  327;  Switzerland,  482;  ltalv,521: 
Spain,  120;  Portugal,  105 ;  Chinese,  10,141 ;  Pacific  Inlands,  1,041 ;  bom 
at  sea.  l,0!tl;  conntries  not  named,  8.38,  Of  the  assisted  immigrants 
who  arrived  in  the  colony  during  1885,  England  and  Wales  furnished 
3,249;  S(!otland,  9C.»;  Ireland,  1,207;  other  countries,  129. 

The  tbltowing  table  shows  the  nationabties  of  the  assisted  immigrants 
arriving  inNew  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1870  to  1885,  inclnsive: 


Ytar. 

BdeUdJ 

Wilei. 

Smduict 

304 
13 
4U8 

™. 

Olhn- 
coimtriB*. 

1,2ns 

I.t03 

IS 

4«r> 

4.tlK  ,         1.314 

lis 
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The  average  cost  of  passage  for  an  adult  assisted  immigrant  dnrittf 
the  last  decade  has  been  about  £11  ($53.53)  to  the  colony.  The  oompirfr- 
tively  isolated  condition  of  Australia  and  its  remote  distance  firoa 
Europe  seem  to  have  required  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  to  obtain  suitable  immigrants  for  the  colonies.  The  long  ma 
voyage,  lasting  by  steamer  from  forty-five  to  fifty  days^  and  by  suliiig 
vessels  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  the  far  greater 
attractions  offered  by  the  United  States  have  deterred  many  from  oooi- 
ing  to  these  shores.  About  one-half  of  the  assisted  immigrants  wtn 
selected  by  the  agent-general  in  Europe,  and  the  remainder  were  noni- 
nated  in  the  colonies.  The  authorities  have  always  iiaid  atteotioD  to 
the  nationalities  of  the  immigrants,  and  have  taken  (lains  to  see  that 
each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  properly  represente<l.  After 
a  fair  proportion  is  accorded  to  the  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irifth, 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  are  taken  from  other  than  British  suh* 
jects.  I  will  mention  as  a  singular  incident  in  connection  with  the  sob- 
ject,  immigration  to  Australia,  that  in  1877  four  vessels  arrived  at  Sydney, 
bringing  834  immigrants  from  the  United  States.  The  first  vessel  the 
Ann  A.  Boytou,  brought  a  number  from  New  York  City.  I  take  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  agent  for  immigration  of  llaj 
27, 1877,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  this  class  of  immigrants : 

The  immigrants  thasintrodnoed  appear  to  be  of  a  moctnnofiildescriplioD,  and*  miat 
as  informatioD  can  bo  obtained,  the  greater  portion  have  readily  foand  occap^tioa  t» 
Sydney. 

In  1873  the  colonial  government  required  all  applicants  for  immi- 
gration to  New  South* Wales  to  make  a  deposit  of  £5  {$24,33)  for  eaicii 
adult  and  of  £2  10«.  ($12.16)  for  each  child,  but  under  the  regalatioo 
of  1876  these  deposits  were  reduced  to  £2  ()^9.72)  for  adnlts  and  £1 
($4.86)  for  children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age. 

DESTINATION   OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  immigrants  arriving  here  usually  Mnger 
about  Sydney  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  showing  in  the  stVim^M 
possible  manner  a  fondness  for  city  life.  The  truth  is,  nearly  one-thinl 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  reside  in  Sydney  and  its  suburb*; 
at  iill  events,  more  than  one  half  of  the  population  live  in  municipahtit^ 
or  incorporated  towns.  The  proportion  belonging  to  the  agrieultunil 
or  pastoral  classes  is  not  as  large  as  many  would  ex(>ect  from  the  va^a 
pastoral  interests  of  the  colon3\  The  census  shows  that  only  W,4S4 
])ersons  belong  to  the  agricultural  classes,  and  these  include  all  ih'i>oiui 
engaged  in  farming,  freehold  proprietors,  leasehold  proprietors,  tenant 
farmers,  persons  assisting,  not  being  hired  servants,  and  hired  farm 
servants.  The  number  of  sheep  farmers  was  given  at  17,110,  of  whom 
10,725  were  males  and  385  females;  the  number  engaged  in  hortieultorr 
was  4,820,  of  these  4,798  were  males  and  122  females ;  the  wine  gn>wf  r» 
numbered  256,  sugar  growers,  120;  making  a  total  of  76,71>2  of  all  ibr 
fanning  classes.  The  total  number  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  n  a^ 
22,901;  distributors  of  drink  and  food,  12,822;  law  and  other  leanif«l 
professions,  10,18-1;  Government  service,  5,787;  miners,  17, 7W;  skillnl 
workers  and  artificers,  50,580.  Tbese  include  master  workmen,  appn^ii 
tices,  photographers,  printers,  coach-makers,  jewelers,  cabmrn,  Uut 
buildiTs,  book-binders,  brick -makers,  carters,  shoemakers,  hair  drcj^M-rN 
&c.  Of  the  50,580  belonging  to  the  jireceding  classes  7,630  were  femalrx 
Those  classified  as  unskilled  laborers  were  38,984.    Seafaring  persoti^ 
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includiDg  seatnea  of  the  -merchant  mariae,  ballast  uieo,  divers,  &c., 
ODinber^  5,601,  or  nboat  0.73  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
colony.  By  far  the  most  namerona  class  in  the  colony  is  set  down  in 
the  census  under  the  head  of  domestics.  This  included  all  persons  en- 
j^ged  in  household  duties,  infants  and  children  not  atteoding  school, 
domestic  servants,  persons  of  independent  means,  nurses,  midwives, 
&C.  This  class  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  total  popniation  of  the 
colony.  The  sabjoined  table  shows  the  total  population  of  New  South 
Wales  for  each  year  from  1871  to  1SS5,  inclusive,  toffether  with  the 
oamber  of  males  andfemales,  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  arrivals 
and  departnrea  by  sea: 


Tnn. 

PenoM. 

M>lM. 

Pcnialc*. 

BirUii. 

8t^ 

AiriTiO*, 

Pll  n.n 

SII.MI 

S2i.O80 
XU.M6 

»so,a2a 

306.025 

SBOWM 

430,  a» 
44»,ait 

470.0O9 

!«2.IIX) 

EOS,  378 
we.  203 
33Z.'fiS3 

807!  519 
1«7.T3S 

■MS.  an 

430,381 

H,i7a 

IS 
li 

33.»4fl 

3S.M3 

If 
\l-Si 

i2.Bia 

as 

15.282 

S:5S 

B2.Ma 

ss 
as 

4'7.!tS9 
87,  WIS 
74,489 
7B,138 

7* 

707 

i 

is 

as 

W,927 

w 
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It  will  ho  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  number  of  males  in 
excess  of  females  shows  a  heavy  increase  for  each  year,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  1885  the  nnmber  of  males  exceeded  that  of  the  opposite  sex  by 
97,152,  or  about  10  per  cent. 

OOCtTPAXION  OP  IMMIGEAMT8. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Weir,  the  government  agent  for  immi- 
gration, for  the  following  table,  showing  the  trades  and  callings  of  the 
assisted  immigrant  who  have  arrived  iu  Xew  9outh  Wales  in  18S5,  to- 
gether with  their  nationalities,  &c. : 

Trait*  and  caltitigt. 


0ceap«U«n. 

BDgtaDd. 

sooouia. 

Iretana. 

Otber 
oixutrtM. 

ToUL 

SH 

va 

m 

,^ 

MUBJI: 

13 

S7 

1 

A 

03 

S2 

* 

1 

M 

38 

1 

■1 

2 

* 

s 

1 

- 

IW 
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Trade$  atid  etMiwif9 — ContiBaed. 


Oocapatioiis. 


Iron  trades: 

Pattem-maken 

Entfineers 

MoTders 

Fitters 

Blaoksmiths  ... 
Brass-flnishers . 


Total. 


ClothlnK  trades : 

Tailors 

Boot  and  shoemakers 


Total. 


Provision  trades : 

Batchers 

Bakers 

Grocers 


Total. 


Yarions  manniSMtnring  trades : 

Cabinet-makers 

CarriAge-bnUders 

Zinc- workers 

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers 


Total. 


England. 


Hiscellaneons  trades,  inclndlnfc  males  above 
twelve  years  of  mg^  accompanied  by  sr  com- 
log  to  relatives 


Grand  total  of  males. 


FEMALES. 


Married  wom«*n 

DomoRtic  nervants 

Other  ca1liDKB«  iocludio);  femalen  above  twelve 
yearn  of  age,  accompanied  by  or  coming  to  rel- 
atives   


Grand  total  of  females 


S 
4 
7 
M 
6 


89 


Scotland. 


20 
88 


58 


11 

21 

6 


87 


18 
14 

4 

18 

8 


54 


3d6 


2 

4 

1 

15 
1 


23 


8 
6 


14 


I 
17 


5 
2 


Ireland. 


14 


93 


649 
89 


188 


10 


688 


198 


I 
1 


8 
1 


OCkfT 


TfltaL 


1 
4 
I 


«i. 


7- 
1 


N 
5 


1% 


n 


2 
1 
2 


H 
It 


2 
2 


u 

4 

n 
11 


47 


9I» 


9 

l« 

U          t» 

1 

1 

616 


1.5 


29 
& 


631 


34 


The  following  table  shows  the  trades  and  callings  of  the  Govern 
ment-assisted  immigrants  for  each  year  from  1877  to  1885,  inclasive: 


Occupation. 


PAAtoral.  farming.and  j^enoral  laborers 

M  ineni 

Ituildin^  IrtMles 

1  rt>n  f  nxdfH  

( MotbiuK  trnde« 

Provision  trwlon 

Manufacturing:  trades 

MiAcelianeoas  tradee.. 

Total 


1877. 


1,295 

1,218 

837 

114 

394 

270 

329 

161 

116 

M 

66 

38 

72 

45 

283 

187 

2,892 

2,091 

1,320 

892 

33 

20 

25.5 

84 

72 

36 

87 

28 

15 

9 

38 

7 

186 

70 

1,906 

1.150 

1881.      1882. 


892  I  1.  SI 
33  48 

297 


IT- 


m 

r. 

» 

H 

m 

3 

n 

4; 

CK1 

\K 

GENERAL  MORAL  CONDITION. 


The  immigration  authorities  in  London  have,  it  is  said,  always  eo 
deavored  to  select  only  those  of  good  moral  character. 


MEW  80UTH   WAIJES. 


The  following  table  shovs  tfae  rellgloas  persaasions  of  tbe  assisted 
inmigntnts  wbo  arrived  in  NevSoath  Wales  dariog  the  year  ended  De* 
cember  31, 18S4 : 


HaUouUly. 

i! 

o^ 

aj 

r 

ll 
'1 

5^ 
1° 

1 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

4 

F. 

IT 

J7. 

» 

11 

if.lj.. 

U. 

J". 

w 

8 

'J-. 

-. 

M 

^,1=^ 

"«l   MS 

"1" 

»■' 

"i  "1 " 

63 

3,B«)J3,68e'T,6a8 

The  salijoined  table  shows  in  detail  their  edocational  attaJDUients: 


Under  twaWs  yearfc 

OsBr  twilTD  je»™. 

NmtlDiuIltf. 

"=' 

S 

Md 

write. 

CaoDOt 

R«id 

pnly. 

wrtW. 

ToUJ. 

SIB 

1 

EM 
48 

m 

3 

SO 
to 

10 

10 

'eo6 

t'S^ 

l,tM 

S 

SM 

m 

M 

ym 
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There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  greater  portion  of  New  South 
Wales  immigrants  make  good  citizens.  It  is  certain  that  after  a  time 
they  become  attached  to  the  country  and  are  self-reliant  and  self-sup- 
imrtiog.  Their  opportunities  for  advancement  are  not  so  great  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about  their  couditioD 
being  mueh  better  than  that  of  similar  classes  in  European  countries. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  New  South  Wales,  and  iudeed  all 
the  Australasian  colonies,  have  institntious  in  many  respects  like  those 
of  the  United  Sbites.  For  instauco,  the  system  of  public  education  is 
practically  the  same  in  both  countries.  Moreover,  there  are  no  class 
distinctions  in  tbe  colonies,  no  anion  of  cbui-ch  and  state,  and  uo  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  They  bare  also  the  right  to  regulate  their 
institutions  in  their  own  way. 

BOONTIB8  op  LAMD,  EXESIPTION  FEOM  TAXATION,  ETC. 

The  laws  conferring  npoD  the  New  South  Wales  immigrants  grants  of 
land  have  long  since  heen  repealed.  At  one  time  large  tracts  of  land 
were  conferred  upon  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
who  settled  in  the  colony.  Every  non-commissioned  officer  was  entitled 
to  130  acres  if  single,  and  if  married,  150  acres;  privates,  if  single,  80 
acres;  if  marrieil,  100  acres,  and  for  each  child,  at  tlic  time  of  granting 
allotments,  10  acres.  These  grants  were  free  of  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other 
payments  for  five  yeai-8.  A.1I  such  privileges  have  been  repealed,  nor 
Is  there  any  exemption  from  taxation  of  any  kind  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  land  lava  of  the  colony  are  very  voluminous  and  complicated,  bat 
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perhaps  throw  no  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  purchasers  than  thc^  hiiiil 
laws  of  other  British  colonies.  The  Crown  lands  act  of  ]^$S4,  uoir  119 
force  here,  divides  the  colony  into  three  great  divisions,  viz,  tho  c-a^- 
ern,  the  central,  and  the  western.  The  intending  fanner,  bowevrr, 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  land  after  the  practice  in  vogne  in  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  but  he  can  secure  tracts  of  country  suitahlt* 
for  agriculture  from  40  to  640  acres  in  the  eastern  division  along  i\w 
coast  and  for  some  distance  within  land  by  paying  a  deposit  of  l^t  (4S 
cents)  per  acre,  at  the  date  of  application,  and  the  balance  of  isc 
($4.38)  i)er  acre  in  yearly  installments  of  Is.  (24  cents)  ])er  acre,  with  4 
l)er  cent,  interest  until  the  whole  debt  is  paid  off.  In  adtlitiou  to-thiJS 
the  acyoining  laud,  if  available,  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggivgati* 
1,280,  may  be  taken  up,  as  a  conditional  lease,  at  a  minimum  yearly  rent 
at  2d.  (4  cents)  per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  selector  may 
purchase  from  the  Grown  the  leased  part  of  his  holding,  and  become  a 
land-owner  to  the  extent  of  1,280  acres,  as  a  maximum, or  he  may  at  the 
end  of  five  years  renew  his  lease  without  the  right  of  purchase.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  purchaser  are  those  of  residence  aoil  fonein:;. 
The  residence  must  be  bona  fide,  and  extend  over  the  first  five  years. 
The  fencing  is  to  be  of  a  special  kind,  and  to  bo  erected  on  the  oiUsitli* 
boundaries  of  the  holding  within  a  period  of  two  years.  In  thu  4*entnil 
division  a  person  may  purchase  land  conditionally  from  MO  nvw^  tu 
2,560  acres  upon  the  same  conditions.  In  the  great  western  division, 
which  is  80  well  adapted  to  sheep-farming,  and  which  inchidcH  the 
famous  Biverina  district,  the  Crown  lands  are  not  open  to  pnn*hjM* 
except  in  the  neighborhooil  of  towns  and  in  areas  especially  |)nK*)ainuil 
for  the  ])urpose  of  alienation,  but  large  tracts,  consisting  of  the  resunii'^i 
halves  of  the  old  runs,  are  open  to  lease  in  blocks  of  from  •1,700  to  HM'4o 
acres,  c>alled  homestead  leases,  at  a  minimum  rental  of  1</.  (2  cent>)  ikt 
acre.  To  renew  a  homestead  lease  an  appliciition  must  be  hMl*:i*«l  with 
the  laud  agent  of  tlie  district  in  which  the  land  iS'situatiMl.  Can*  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  land  has  not  already  been  taken  up.  Th«*  nm 
ditious  ]>rescribed  are  fencing  around  the  outside  lH)iindiin«vs  witltiii 
two  years,  and  residence  for  at  least  six  months  of  oarh  \i\kr  diiim;: 
the  first  live  years  of  the  lease.  Should  the  intended  pun*h.iser  tail  Im 
comply  with  the  conditions  he  will  be  liable  to  certain  penalties.  F«ir 
instance,  all  classes  of  Crown  lau<l  will  l)e  liable  to  forfeiture  for  auv 
breach  of  covenant  or  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  ivntals  may  Ik.*  p.iitl 
within  three  months  of  due  date,  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  ot  .'1  int 
cent,  or  within  six  months  with  a  fine  of  10  per  cent.  F<>rfeiinn'  uill 
not  relieve  a  lessee  from  the  debt  <lue,  the  unpaid  rental  aeerued,  prior 
to  forfeiture. 

THE  CHINESE. 

The  only  tax  levied  upon  any  class  of  immigrants  is  the  iniII  tax  **\ 
£10  ($48.G())  per  head  on  the  Chinese.  The  wisdom  of  thi.s  cIas.H  db^ 
(Timination  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  colonial  statesuHMi,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pul>lic  opinion  favors  the  mea.sure,  and  tiiai 
the  prejudice  against  the  ** Celestials '^  is  be<*oming  stron;;er  from  xi-ir 
to  year.  Their  want  of  j»roper  knowledge  of  the  re4]uirt*ments  <»:  a 
higher  civilization  and  their  ignorance  of  s^initary  regulations  lia\e  1:1 
tensitied  the  opposition  to  them.  U  is  said  that  they  are  all  of  tute  ^t*x 
and  hold  themselves  apart  from  the  community  and  4|uit  it  altogetlii-r 
for  their  own  country  after  they  have  secured  a  com]>etency.  Ir  u<.»aiii 
further  that  they  are  never  really  free,  but  are  bound  to  some  nukuu«n 
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or  mysterious  authority,  and  conseqnently  are  a  constant  danger  to  the 
state.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of 
1886  was  estimated  at  14,130,  against  10,205  for  1881.  The  number 
in  Victoria  in  1881  was  12,128 ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  15,160.  The  to* 
tal  number  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  at  the  last  census,  in  1881,  was 
given  at  43,706,  of  whom  only  362  were  women.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese in  Queensland  was  11,227 ;  South  Australia,  4,151 ;  Western  Aus* 
tralia,  145 ;  Tasmania,  844 ;  New  Zealand,  5,004.  The  total  number  in 
the  whole  of  Australasia  for  last  year  (1886)  is  estimated  at  56,113.  The 
Chinese  began  to  immigrate  to  Australia  in  1853.  At  the  census  of 
1854  there  were  2,000  in  Victoria,  and  in  New  South  Wales  3,116.  Steps 
were  taken  in  Victoria  as  early  as  1855  to  limit  Chinese  immigration. 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  colony  putting  a  tax  of 
jClO  ($48.66)  per  head  upon  them  and  forbidding  vessels  to  carry  more 
than  one  Chinaman  for  every  10  tons  burden.  Although  the  strong- 
est measures  were  taken  to  entbrce  the  act,  the  law  was  evaded  by  large 
numbers  pouring  in  from  the  neighboring  colonies.  In  1859  there  were 
over  42,000  Chinamen  in  Victoria  alone.  In  the  following  year  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  Chinamen  into  New  South  Wales  from  Victoria, 
and  Mr.  Hayter,  the  government  statist,  of  Victoria,  says  that  as  many 
as  11,000  left  that  colony  in  one  year  for  New  South  Wales ;  so  that  in 
1861  the  census  showed,  that  there  were  only  24,732  in  Victoria.  In 
1865  Victoria  rei>ealed  the  restrictions  against  the  Chinamen,  but  the 
law  was  revived  again  in  1881,  and  about  the  same  time  similar  laws 
were  adopted  in  all  the  other  colonies.  The  New  South  Wales  law  now 
in  force  was  passed  on  the  2d  of  August,  1881.  It  provides,  among 
other  things,  in  addition  to  the  tax  of  £10  ($48.66)  per  head,  that  no  ves- 
sel shall  bring  more  than  one  Chinaman  for  every  100  tons  burden,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  £100  ($486.66).  There  is  also  a  penalty  of  £50  ($243.33) 
for  neglecting  to  pay  the  poll-tax.  A  certificate  is  given  every  China- 
man upon  the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  there  are  no  exemptions  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  except  for  those  who  are  bona  fide  residents  or  Brit- 
ish subjects.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  statute  14-5  Victo- 
ria, No.  Ill: 

The  master  of  every  vessel  shall  upon  arrival,  and  before  making  entry  at  the  cas- 
tom-house,  deliver  to  the  collector 'or  other  principal  officer  of  thecastoms  alist  of 
Chinese  on  boanl  (either  as  passen j^crs  or  crew),  specifying:  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
ed|i;o  the  name,  tbe  place  of  l)irth,  the  apparent  Af^Of  the  ordinary  place  of  residence, 
the  place  and  date  of  shipment,  and  the  calling  or  occupation  of  each  sach  Chinese, 
under  a  penalty  for  not  deliveriufi;  gnch  list  not  exceeding  £200. 

The  master  is  required  to  pay  £10  for  every  Chinese  before  entering  at  the  customs, 
and  before  any  Chinese  shall  be  ][>6rmitted  to  land. 

OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  immigration  policy  of  the  government  has  met  with  the  most 
determined  and  persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  trades 
and  labor  organizations  thi*oughout  the  colony.  The  war  against  it 
was  not  only  kept  up  vigorously  here,  but  agents  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity and  energy  were  dispatche<l  to  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the  labor 
council  of  Sydney,  to  warn  all  intending  immigrants  against  coining  to 
Australia.  Mr.  John  Norton,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  agents, 
has  recently  created  quite  a  sensation  in  liondon  by  his  vigorous  at- 
tacks on  the  government.  In  a  series  of  powerful  speeches  and  pai)er8 
he  charged  the  immigration  authorities  with  deceit  and  falsehood  in 
holding  out  inducements  for  persons  to  come  to  the  colonies  where  the 
labor  market  has  for  some  time  been  overcrowded.   Mr.  Norton^s  efforts, 
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it  is  said,  have  been  the  means  of  compelling  thtt  immignitioQ  authori- 
ities  to  saspend  their  operations  in  London.  According  to  a  reoeot 
cablegram  received  from  there  he  recently  addiefised  a  Uurge  meetiDg, 
and  said,  amongst  other  things,  that  there  were  oirer  40,000  «iieB- 
ployed  in  Australia,  and  that  over  0,000  were  iu  the  viciuityof  Sid- 
ney. The  authorities,  however,  ridicule  Mr.  Norton^s  statementu,  and 
assert  that  the  colonies  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  conclitioii,  and  that 
those  actually  in  search  of  employment  have  no  trouble  in  Undiag  it. 
They  also  cite  the  fact  that  many  thousand  iiounds  are  sent  annuallj  to 
Europe  by  the  colonists  in  order  to  bring  out  their  frienda.  It  ia  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  New  South  Wales  authorities  have  cloeed  thr 
immigration  bureau  at  London  and  issued  an  order  for  the  abolition  of 
the  agency  in  Sydney.  The  latter  order  will  go  into  effect  immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  iramigranta  that  have  already  been  shif^ped 
hero.  The  news  of  the  closing  of  the  bureau  was  received  hero  with 
great  rejoicing  by  all  the  various  trade  and  labor  organizationa.  At  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  iuatant,  at 
which  representatives  were  present  from  25  or  30  associatioos,  includ- 
ing the  coach-makers,  iron- workers,  engravers,  operative  atone- masoax, 
wharf  laborers,  coal-trimmers,  amalgamated  engineers,  plumbers,  wheel- 
wrights, brick-makers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  &c.  Besolutiooa  weiv 
passed  conveying  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  all  classes  of  working- 
men  in  New  South  Wales  to  Mr.  Norton  for  his  vigorous  and  pniis^ 
worthy  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

It  is  believed  that  the  depression*  now  existing  in  the  colonies  ia  of  a 
temporscry  character  only,  and  that  within  a  very  short  period  there 
will  be  a  general  revival  of  trade.  The  copious  rains  over  a  vast  area 
of  country  which  heretofore  suffered  from  drought,  the  decidetl  ail- 
vanco  in  tlie  price  of  wool,  and  other  signs  of  progress  make  the  iwt 
look  for  the  future  much  brighter  than  the  present  depression  in  the 
liibor  market  would  seem  to  indicate.  In  a  former  part  of  this  rp(M>rt  1 
have  directed  attention  to  the  heavy  disproportion  of  males  to  ft* 
males  in  the  colony.  This  ?)urplus  of  single  men  is  not  confinetl  to  New 
South  Wales,  but  extends  to  every  colony  in  the  Australian  gnnip.  In 
Victoria  the  percentage  of  females  was  at  the  last  ct'usuii  90.or>:  in 
Queensland  it  was  70.28;  south  Australia  88.07.  luul  New  Zealand 
82.07.  The  estimated  number  of  single  men  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  close  of  188(>  was  10(),21o.  A  large  pro{>ortion  of  the  single  uien 
of  Australasia  are  of  a  nomadic  chanvcter.  Tbey  seem  to  travel  fn»ru 
colony  to  colony  without  a  desire  of  securing  permanent  lionifs.  Thi*?^ 
men  invariably  gravitate  at  certain  periods  to  the  large  cities,  and  .seri 
ously  disturb  the  labor  market,  which  may  silso  at  those  periods  lie  ft' 
fected  from  other  causes.  In  1884,  after  a  heavy  increase  of  immim^J 
tion,a  serious  disturbance  arose  in  Sydney,  whirh  speedily  attracteil  tbr 
attention  of  the  government.  Itelief  works  were  establislietl,  princi 
pally  around  the  capital,  and  a  labor  bureau  was  o|M'ned,  for  the  pun^^eir 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  <listn\ss  alleged  to  exist,  and  if  iMvisiblr 
the  causes  of  the  distress.  I  learn  from  a  carefully  prepared  refNirt  oi 
the  ollicer  in  charge  of  the  labor  buivau  that  the  mimlH*r  of  single  mt*n 
who  sought  work  was  MyT}  against  228  inarrieil  men,  a»Ml  that  many  •»! 
the  former  were  unskilled  laborers  and  Inid  bet*n  in  tin*  eohmy  onl>  n^ 
few  months.  On  the  relief  works  the  men  rtHieived  /wr.  (««L2l)  |>er  dii>. 
and  were  supplied  with  free  cooking  and  tents  to  live  in,  together  witk 
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free  railway  passes  to  and  from  their  work  from  Satarday  to  Monday. 
Laborers  were  engaged  from  6«.  ($1.46)  to  Ss.  ($1.94)  per  day.  After  a 
1)6riod  of  four  months  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  obtain  workmen  for 
7«.  M,  (tl.8!i)  per  day.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  officer  of  the  bureau : 

Host  of  the  present  applicants  on  the  labor  exchange  are  unwilling  to  proceed  into 
the  conntry  distriote.  The  claas  of  men  who  wiU  take  the  onrrent  rate  of  wages  in  a 
country  township,  in  which  tha  coat  of  sahsistezice  is. leas  than  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  which  town  their  industrial  progress  wonld  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  place,  is 
not  well  represented  at  the  present  time. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  principal  trades  here  will  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies  is  much  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  A  table  has  recently  been  printed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  New  South  Wales  government,  in  which  the  average 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  some  of  the  IcMling  trades  is  as  follows : 

stone-masons per  day..  |2  43 

Carpenters do 2  43 

Fnmace*men , per  hour..  24 

Saddlem per  week..  10  94 

Coal-minerB per  day..  2  67 

Bricklayers do....  2  43 

Painters do....    2  19to2  43 

From  a  list  of  current  prices  I  take  the  following: 


Artiele. 


Baoon perpoand. 

Bread per  2  pound  loaf . 

CofBM perpcmod. 

Floor per  100  poundfi. 

Candlee perpoaod. 

Kefoeeoe per  giUloii. 

Batter perpoaod. 

\lilk perqiuut. 

8ag»r perpoand. 

Beef do... 

lintton do... 


Price. 


10  08 
08 
38 
2  43 
24 
38 
38 
12 
87 
18 
00 


Article. 


Pork perpoand. 

PoCatoee per  cwt. 

Wheat per  buehel. 

Bice perpoaod. 

Kran per  dozen. 

Cueefre per  poaod. 

Tea do... 

Tobftoco do. .. 

Apples per  dozen. 

pvrtoo. 


Price. 


|0  U 


21 
09 
05 
32 
20 
84) 
08 
24 
10 


House  rent  is  higher  in  Sydney  than  in  Melbourne  or  any  of  the  other 
large  cities  in  the  colonies.  Small  cottages  containing  three  or  four 
rooms  in  Sydney  and  the  suburb  are  advertised  from  12«.  to  Us.  ($2.91 
to  $3.39)  per  week.  Larger  rooms  can  be  rented  from  £1  ($4.86)  per 
week  and  upwards. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul. 
Unttei)  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  New  South  Wales ^  January  21, 1887. 


EMIGRATION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Emile  Levasseur. 

[Tnoalatad  from  **rEooDOiniste  Frmn^Ais,*'  Septombar  27  and  October  4,  1884.] 

The  modem  period  of  colonization  may  be  said  to  date  from  tbe  treat- 
ies  of  1815,  and  its  successive  stages  are  marked  by  important  [mliticail 
events  ana  by  tbe  development  of  industrial  enterprise  which  have  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  in  modifying  the  commercial  currents  of  the  world. 
Among  tbe  chief  factors  which  have  been  instrumental  in  determining 
Uie  volume  of  emigration  generally  may  be  enumerated  the  followiog: 
'/  The  recognition  of  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  Aroerica  by 
England,  which  was  the  first  country  to  benefit  by  the  op^ug  np  ^ 
new  commercial  centers  for  her  produce  and  manufactures  ;^rbe  policy 
of  the  restoration,  which  caused  a  vast  number  of  Frenchmen  to  leave 
their  native  homes  and  settle  in  foreign  lauds^the  rapid  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  steam  naviga- 
tion and  the  extension  of  the  railway  sj'stem,  by  which  the  conditioiui 
of  transport  have  undergone  so  complete  a  change,  and  which  hare 
brought  about  in  the  movement  of  goods  and  passengers,  as  well  as  in 
the  conditions  of  wealth,  a  more  general  revolution  than  was  even 
efifected  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  conquest  of  America  y^Che  dis- 
^«over3'  in  1848  and  1850  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Aostimlia; 
3  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  European  colonies,  inaugurated  by  England 
in  1834  (and  completed  by  France  in  184S),  this  nation  lK»ing  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  principles  of  freedom  in  1793,  and  followed  by  the  Tniteil 
States  in  18G3,  and  Bnizil  in  1871  ^tbe  opening  of  a  certain  numl>er  of* 
ports  in  China  and  Japan  to  European  trade,  and  the  construction  oC 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  ellect  of  which  was  to  considerably  augment  the 
volume  of  European  and  American  trade  with  the  Eiu^,  and  the  cauj*** 
indirectly  of  greatly  facilitating  Chinese  emigration7'and,  lastly,  tlie 
com])lete  suppression  of  the  colonial  pact,  first  by  England  and  lattT 
by  France,  and  the  substitution  of  free  tnwle  for  protectioti,  a  change 
whi(;h  has  been  of  substantial  jvdvantnge  to  the  couuneree  of  lioth 
countries. 

It  would  appear  that  during  this  period,  which  may  l>e  characterizeil 
as  the  commercial  ]>eri()d,  though  the  term  voluntary  emigratiuD  i» 
equally  applicable  to  it,  everything  which  had  been  favorable  to  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  also  exercised  a  favorable  infiuenci* 
on  colonization.  In  past  ages  the  imi>ulse  given  to  emigration  genemlk 
came  from  the  mother  country;  it  was  then  that  arrangements*  wen* 
made  for  supplying  the  colonial  ]>ossessions  witli  inhabitants  as  well  an 
with  goo<ls,  either  by  ])urchasing  blacks  from  Africa  or  by  rotu|ieIliu|: 
shippingcompanies,  in  consideration  ofvarious  concessions  being granteil 
to  them,  to  carry  on  board  their  vessels  on  every  voyage  they  made* 
certain  number  of  colonists,  a  system  formerly  much  in  vogne  in  Francr. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  totally  difliTent  onler  of  thing!" 
appears  to  prevail,  and  the  mother  country  does  not  pla}'.  the  name  liAe 
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iu  emigiiiiiou  as  lormerly.  At  the  pivseut  ^lay  it  is  left  to  iigeacies  and 
bocieties  of  a  private  uature,  aud  more  or  less  of  a  cooiuiercial  or  relig- 
ious character,  to  take  that  pait  in  promoting  and  fostering  emigration 
Avhich  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  m(»ther  country.  It  ai)pears  to  be  the 
exception  lor  European  Governments  to  populate  their  own  colonial 
possi'ssions,  as  France  at  one  time  colonized  Algc^riu,  and  the  onus 
is  now  laid  upon  the  colonies.  It  is  they  who,  recognizing  that  to 
the  wholesome  and  prosperous  progress  of  a  colony  in  a  new  country 
the  constant  Jiccession  of  new  settlers  is  indispensable,  find  themselves 
forced  to  take  such  measures  as  appear  to  iheni  to  be  the  be>t,  aud 
either  parcel  out  their  land,  otter  it  for  sale  at  very  reduced  prices,  or 
even  make  Iree  grants,  and  take  every  advantage  of  publicity  to  attract 
immigrants.  The  1  itter  system  would  appear  to  be  the  most  logical, 
since  it  is  essentially  the  colony  which  is  materially  benefited  by  immi- 
gi*atiou,  and  it  should  undoubtedly  bo  encouraged,  more  especially  as 
the  present  system  of  voluntary  emi^rration  is  characrterized  by  many 
features  which  difl'ered  from  those  distinguishing  the  colonization  of 
past  ages. 

There  are  many  influences  at  work  which  determine  the  volume  of 
ToIuDtary  emigration,  and  among  others  may  be  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Overpopulation,  arising  from  an  excessive  birth-rate;  (-M'l- 
safficieucy  ot  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  mother  country,  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  an  excess  of  ])opulation,  and  one  which  exerciser 
a  fiowerful  influence  in  promoting  the  growth  of  emigration,  as  it  com- 
pels many  to  leave  their  native  soil  and  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of 
existence;  (3)  the  pros^iect  of  ameliorating  their  position,  which  is  a 
liowerlul  inducement  to  emigrate;  (4)  political  considerations,  which 
frequently  render  a  residence  in  their  native  country  impossible  to  a 
certain  section  of  society  ;  (5)  the  increased  facilities  for  commtinication 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  relations  exisMng  between  the  countries  of* 
emigration  and  immigration  ;  and  (6)  the  influence  exercised  by  public 
institutions  and  private  agencies,  which,  in  the  country  of  origin,  con- 
tribute to  stimulate  the  flow  of  elnigration,  and  in  the  country  o»  des- 
tiDatioD  to  attract  it. 

The  first  two  of  these  causes  aflfect  the  poorer  classes  of  the  coinmu- 
nity,  and  act  with  greater  force  in  times  of  crises  and  depression  than 
in  times  of  prosperity,  and  the  third  is  one  which  more  nearly  affects 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  only  then  ctppears  to  operate  upon  a 
relatively  limited  number  of  individuals,  as  it  is  obvious  that  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  acquiring  a  status  in  their  own  country,  no 
matter  how  humble  that  position  may  be,  are  not  often  dis])Ose<l  to  re- 
linquish it,  and  are  therefore  less  likely  to  resort  to  emigration  than 
those  who  have  neither  established  position  nor  prospects,  and  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  leaving  their  own  country 
and  seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  The  fourth  cause  is  frequently 
attended  by  violence  and  moral  suffering,  but  it  has  in  times  past  been 
a  most  powerful  factor  in  promoting  civilization,  as  it  peopled  new  lands 
with  a  race  of  men  endowed  with  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
that  are  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  w(dl-regulated  society,  and 
who  carried  with  them  to  their  new  home  a  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  other  useful  arts  superior  to  what  can  grow  up  spontaneously  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations. 
They  carried  with  them  also  the  habit  of  subordination,  some  notions 
of  a  regular  form  of  government,  of  the  system  of  laws  that  support  it, 
and  they  naturally  established  something  of  the  same  kind  in  a  new 
settlement.    And  taking  now  the  last  cause,  that  is  the  establishment 
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of  pablic  institutions  and  private  agencies,  w(»  find  that  it  is  of  very 
terial  assistance  in  regulating  and  augmenting  the  current  of  emign- 
tion,  and  it  may  even  be  said  of  exercising  a  moral  influence  orer  it. 

Tbe  emigration  of  the  present  day  is  a  far  more  important  fact  than 
the  colonization  of  tbe  past  three  centuries,  and  statistics  show  as  hov 
largely  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  increased  facility  in  means  of  eom* 
mui'ication.  ^s  an  example  of  this  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Kingdom  a  constant 
stream  of  emigration — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish — flows  towards  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Statistical  returns  have  been  prepared  showini: 
the  movement  of  this  current  year  by  year,  the  year  1815  being  the  llrs4 
for  which  an^'  reliable  information  appears  to  have  been  available.  A 
reference  tx)  the  following  tabular  statement  will  show  the  number  of 
emigrants  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  qninqneoniiil 
periods  comprised  l)etween  the  years  1815  and  18^: 


Periods. 


1820-*24 
1825-'2fl 
1830>'34 
183&-'39 
184(>-'44 
184&-'49 


Namberof 
emignuits. 


Periods. 


07,799 
97.548 
121,084 
381. 59« 
287,538 
465.577 
1,029,209 


1850-'54 

1855-'59 

1800-'64 

1865-'0O 

1870-74 , 

187fr-'79 

1880-'83  (four  yearn) 


l,fMlM3 
•ML  Ml 

Txm 


An  examination  of  the  returns  of  emigration  at  the  ports  of  Han- 
burg,  Bremen,  and  Stettin,  and  at  the  Norwegian  ports  exhibits  tlie 
same  tendency  to  a  marked  increase,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowio; 
tabular  statement  showing  the  movement  of  emigration  at  the  varioof 
German  ports,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  for  each  qainqneo- 
nial  period  from  the  year  1847 : 


Periods. 


Emi^antA.    [  Periods. 


1847-49 
1850-'54 
1855-'r>9 
1860-64 


112.091  1865-'60 

385, 849  1870-'74 

272. 105  1875-79 

209. 326  1880-'82 


544l» 
*4T  m 

CM.  US 


The  emigration  to  America  from  Norwegian  i>orts  was  as  follows : 


Periods. 


1836-'45 
1846-'54 
If-.^VSO 
I860-' 64 


EmigraoU. 


6.200 
18,070 
i:..58<) 
21.4JO 


Periods. 


186.V69.. 
1870-74  . . 
1875-79  . 
1880-'82* 


*  The  fljzares  for  thin  perlo<l  rejireRent  the  whol»*  "f  th««  t^mtfn^tion  from  NorweiriAa  porte,  Vmt  it  wif 
be  taken  that  nine^tenths  of  the  emigruntit  Naili«l  l«>,  Atuerica. 


The  director  of  tbe  Italijiu  stiitistical  bureau,  who  hiis  succtn-^itMi  n 
making  his  department  one  of  tbe  most  useful  and  im|H>rtant  of  tlie 
statistical  bureaus  of  Kuro])e,  has  hitely  pro<luced  a  most  valuable  nori 
dealing  exhaustively  with  the  (jnestion  of  the  movement  of  emignitiiHi 
in  the  principal  European  countries.  Although  the  list  of  oountriM 
enumerated  in  this  volume  is  somewhat  incomplete,  and  tbe  inform*- 
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tioD  given,  certainly  as  regards  the  majority  of  tlie  countries,  only  refers 
to  officially  recorded  emigration,  yet  a  comparison  of  the  total  shows 
very  cleariy,  in  spite  of  some  trifling  flactuations,  how  very  marked  is  the 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers.  A  reference  to  the  following 
table  will  show  the  number  of  emigrants  who,  according  to  M.  Bodio, 
left  those  countries  in  which  official  records  of  emigration  are  kept: 


Emierantfl 
CouDtrie.  of  origin.  |  Team. !  „iS^^'°^,^ 

couDtrieii. 


United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Au.^tria i  18W 

United  Kinj;dom,  Norway,  Angtria .   I  18r.3 

United  Kinudom.  Norway,  Anstria,  Franco 1860 

United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Austria,  France  1865 

United  Kingdom,  Noi-way,  Anntria,  France,  Switzerland,  Swi^den.  Denmark. |  1870 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Austria,  Prance,  Switzerland,  Sweden.  Denmark,  ; 

Germany 1875 

Unite<l  Kingdom,  Norwa}*,  AnHttia,  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 

Germany,  Italy 1880 

Unitod  Kingdom,  Norway,  Switzerland.  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy 


289,000 
155,000 
109,000 
IMS,  000 
250.000 

212,000 

471.000 


1882  I       591,993 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  of  591,993  emigrants  for  the  year 
1882,  as  furnished  b^-  six  countries  onlj^  is  very  mach  below  the  actual 
namber  of  Europeans  who  in  that  year  left  their  native  homes  to  settle 
in  foreign  lands,  for  we  find  on  referring  to  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  statistical  bureau  that  603,000  immigrants  were  recorded  in  that 
country  alone  as  coming  from  Euroi>e  during  the  year  1882,  and  similar 
returns  for  the  Argentine  Republic  show  a  total  of  59,843  immigrants, 
while  in  the  Australian  colonies  157,128  emigrants  landed  during  the 
year  18^0. 

We  tind,  therefore,  that  excluding  Canada  and  Uruguay,  whose  im- 
migrants may  be  considered  as  being  embraced  in  the  total  immigration 
into  the  United  8tates  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  also  leaving 
out  of  the  question  Brazil,  whose  immigration  is  greatly  on  the  increase, 
wo  have  an  aggregate  of  8-0,000  persons  who  left  Europe  to  settle  in 
the  United  States  and  Australia  And,  again,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  total  of  591,993  shown  in  the  above  tabular  statement 
is  exclusive  of  all  emigration  from  France,  where  there  is  no  regular  or 
estabUshed  system  of  registering  the  number  of  persons  leaving  the 
country ;  and  that  this  emigration  must  be  considerable  there  can  be 
no  question,  as  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1882  nearly  8,000  por- 
tions of  French  nationality  landed  in  the  United  States  and  La  Plata 
alone.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  this  general  movement  of  emigra- 
tion would  assume  much  vaster  proportions  if  the  emigrations  from  one 
country  to  another  in  Central  Europe  were  taken  into  account,  as  in  ex- 
amining the  whole  question  of  emigration  in  its  entirety  we  ought 
lirst  to  consider  the  emigration  to  the  interior  of  each  country,  then  the 
emigration  from  one  country  to  another  in  Europe,  the  emigration  from 
Europe  to  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  lastly  the  emigration  which 
takes  place  from  extra-European  countries. 

In  this  review,  however,  we  can  do  no  more  than  carry  our  inquiries 
over  the  question  of  European  emigration  to  non-European  countries. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  taken  from  returns  published 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  statistical  bureaus, 
shows  the  extent  of  immigration  into  these  countries  during  the  year 
1882;  and  it  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  statement  with  the  table 
given  above,  compiled  from  the  retuniB  of  the  Italian  statistical  bureau, 
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that  the  actual  number  of  persons  there  given  as  representing  the  total 
emigration  for  the  same  year  is  considerably  underestimated : 


Countries  of  origin. 


Immifrration        Imnujn^tMt 
intotbttUuhed  into  th<*  Arfvt- 
iSUkUs.  Uoe  BepnbU 


Oermany. 

Aostria-Hnngary . . . . 

Belgiam 

Denmark 

Spain  and  Portngal  . 

France     

United  Kingdom  .  .. 

Italv 

Netheriands 

Boasia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Switzerland 


i 

Number. 

Sutmbrr. 

232,269 

Ll> 

29,  un 

C2 

1,  129 

W 

12,789 

11 

417 

VflS 

5..NO0 

XM 

191,  428 

a 

29,437  , 

2a» 

7,880 

s 

22, 451 

9 

87,610    ., 

11.839  , 

fU 

If  we  examine  the  sources  from  which  this  constantly  increamog 
stream  of  European  emigration  flows  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  a|v 
proximate  idea  of  the  powerful  causes  which  operate  in  intiuenciug  se 
vast  a  number  to  abandon  their  habitations  and  seek  their  fortunes  in 
foreign  lands. 

And  the  following  return,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  official 
statistics  of  the  various  countries,  will  throw  considerable  light  npoo 
this  question : 


Coonlries. 


1853. 


I 
Number. 

United  Kingdom 278,129 

Norway 6,050 

Austria 1  4,  648 

France |  (•) 

8wit7.erland (•) 

Sweden ,  (*) 

Denmark (*) 

Germany I  (*) 

Ttalv I  (*) 

Netherlaods (*) 

Portugal I  (•) 

Rusaia (•) 


1860. 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


Number 

150,023 
1,600 
4,005 

D 
(*) 
C) 
(') 
(*) 
(•) 
(*) 
(•) 
(•) 


Number.  Number.  Number.  Nuu^er.  Number.  Nmmhrf. 


95,  989 
1,900 
2.  032 
9.  5;^2 

(*) 
(•) 
(•) 

n 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


r4,  891 
4.000 
2,  954 
4,489 

(*) 

Vt 

(*) 

(•) 

r) 
(*) 
<*) 
(*) 


202,511 

14.830 

5, 920 

4.845 

3,  AiH 
15.568 

3.  5-25 
75.912 

{') 

('} 
17,284 

(•) 


140,  075 
4.355 

10.012 
9,418 

1.  772 
3.  G89 

2.  0<i8 
30,773 

(") 

2, 130 

15,440 

6.752 


227, 

20, 
10. 


5. 

106 

3a, 

11, 

12. 


542 

212 
145 

2.>5 

t;5-- 

190 
677 
7-5 
597 
162 


2>.M 
2-. '•'4 


4.'  *: 

t"  >  • 

♦ItC 


*  No  returns. 


*  These  figures  refer  to  the  year  1881. 


The  following?  tabular  statement  will  show  the  extent  of  the  imiui^rri 
tion  into  the  [Juited  States,  Canada,  the  Argentine  Republic^  Braiil. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  same  years  being  taken  as  were  jriven 
in  the  previous  tables: 


Years. 


la'va 

1855 
I860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1882 


United 
States. 


368. 045 
200,877 
153.640 
248.  120 
878,  796 
191.  231 
593,703 
780,349 


Canada. 


Arfrentine 
Republic. 


Number.        Number.    1    AuiN6er. 


36,698 
21,134 
10.  322 
18,623 
24, 706 
27,382 


5.  65e 
11,167 
60.815 
47,364 
50,859 
67,000 


BnzlL 


N 


r. 


5.  952 
9,123 


22,850 


Ao«tr»Iu 
and  N4>« 


V*  it 
:4~»: 

1"  ?< 

157.  :> 
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For  many  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  only  been  a  country 
from  which  immense  supplies  both  of  men  and  merchandise  have  been 
drawn  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  non- European  countries,  but  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  greatest  emigration  depot  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
dense  population,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  therefore  well  able 
to  withstand  the  drain  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  virile  population ; 
as  regards  her  trade,  shipping,  and  colonial  i)08sessions,  her  commer- 
cial relations  are  more  extended  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

Her  dominions  extend  over  an  area  of  13,000,000  square  miles,  and 
her  sovereignty  is  exercised  over  300,000,000  subjects;  thus  it  must  at 
once  be  apparent  that  England  is  well  able  to  spare  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  her  working  population,  and  her  emigrants  carry  with  them  to 
their  new  homes  their  language,  national  customs,  and  spirit  of  social 
organization,  thus  benefiting  to  a  very  considerable  exteut  the  country 
in  which  they  have  decided  to  establish  themselves. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1853  that  the  English  emigration  statistics 
for  the  first  time  distinguished  the  nationality  of  emigrants — that  is  to 
say,  the  proportion  coming  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Dur- 
ing this  3'ear  we  find  that  the  total  emigration,  which  consisted  of 
278,129  persons,  was  composed  as  follows:  English,  6w*,9l5;  Scotch, 
22,G0o  ;  and  Irish,  192,609,  while  in  1882  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
amounted  to  279.360,  made  up  of  162,992  English,  3 i,242  Scotch,  and 
84,132  Irish,  and  the  annual  emigration  has  never  during  the  last  thirty 
years  fallen  below  95,000. 

The  numbers  have  risen  each  time  that  there  is  a  period  of  depres- 
sion. For  example,  the  bad  harvests  in  Ireland  in  1854  and  1855  and 
the  industrial  and  commercial  crisis  of  1857  impelled  many  to  resort  to 
emigration,  and  on  this  point  it  may  be  observed  that  a  i>eriod  of  in- 
flation and  prosperity  m  the  country  of  immigration  exercises  a  marked 
influence  over  the  number  of  emigrants  to  that  country,  there  being  im- 
mediately a  very  rapid  increase.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  refer  to 
the  vast  influx  of  alien  passengers  iuto  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  secession. 

Germany  also  as  well  as  England  has  a  population  both  numerous 
and  prolific,  though  the  stream  of  emigration  flowed  at  first  more  slowly 
from  its  shores  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  England,  one  reason 
for  this  phenomenon  being  that  she  had  not  the  same  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  the  New  World.  But  with  the  development  of  steam 
navigation  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  this  volume  of  emi- 
gration rapidly  assumed  gigantic  dimensions,  until  at  the  present  day 
we  find  the  Germans  overrunning  the  New  World  as  of  old  the  hortles 
of  barbarians  overwhelmed  the  Boman  Empire. 

The  movement  extends  to  the  north  and  the  east  of  Europe.  Scan- 
dinavians, and  particularly  the  Norwegians,  familiar  with  the  sea  as 
the  English  and  as  poor  as  the  peasants  in  certain  districts  of  Ger- 
many, Poles,  Hungarians,  and  even  Russians,  whose  emigration  has 
been  greatly  augmented  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  generally  set 
out  for  America,  which  they  look  upon  as  an  El  Dorado.  In  Austria 
and  Hungary  the  returns  of  emigration  show  a  considerable  increase 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  Ilolland,  who  sends  her  merchants 
and  Government  ofiBcials  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Belgium,  who,  pos- 
sessing no  colonies  of  her  own,  yet  is  enabled  to  carry  on  through  the 
port  of  Antwerp  a  very  extensive  maritime  trade,  also  coutribute  their 
quota  to  swell  the  volume  of  European  emigration,  although  the  part 
taken  by  these  two  countries  is  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  as  re- 
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gards  the  latter  the  immigratioQ  into  the  country  amply  compenftateft 
for  the  migration  from  it. 

France,  which  is  a  densely  popalated  coantry,  ought  to  count  for  &r 
more  than  she  does  in  this  movement  of  European  emigration;  bat  the 
French  as  a  race  are  not  infected  with  the  eagerness  of  change;  in  £ict, 
there  appears  to  be  a  rooted  antipathy  on  their  part  to  expatriation. 
On  the  question  of  emigration  a  Frenchman  is  apt  to  observe  that  he 
finds  no  inducement  held  out  to  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  as  the 
conditions  of  life  are  most  favorable  to  him  there,  and  he  is  not  dispois^ 
to  leave  his  home  and  seek  in  foreign  lands  what  is  so  easy  to  obtain  in 
his  own  country.     He  does  not  object  to  an  occasional  migration  fmoi 
town  to  country,  but  he  is  altogether  averse  to  settling  in  lands  wheiY 
the  manners  and  customs  are  generally  so  entirely  different  to  those  to 
which  he  has  always  been  accustomed,  and  where  the  language  spoken 
is  totally  unknown  to  him.    France  may  be  considere<l  a8  the  oountry 
rather  of  immigration  thaix  of  emigration,  for  two  reasons^  the  ftrst  be- 
ing that  the  birth  rate  is  exceedingly  low,  and  the  second  that  wealth 
is  relatively  abundant.    The  question  then  arises,  is  this  condition  of 
things  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  or  a  benefit  to  the  country  at  lanre. 
though  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  merely  reter, 
as  time  and  space  will  not  permit  of  our  exhaustively  discossin?  it. 
Though  the  fact  remains  that  French  emigration  is  undoubtedly  ven 
limited  in  extent,  it  is  made  to  appear  even  more  so  than  it  really  is  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  absence  of  any  official  publtcAtioo^ 
giving  any  information  as  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  leaving  the 
country  to  settle  abroad.     It  is  only  by  reference  to  foreign  statistical 
data  that  we  learn  that  during  the  year  1882  8,000  French  emigrantf^ 
landed  in  the  United  States  and  La  Plata,  and  although  w»^  are  UM  in 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1881  that  227,323  ]>ersons  of  French  natiou 
ality  were  established  in  Algeria,  including  38,929  l>elongiuj:  to  tbf 
naval  and  military  forces,  3'et  we  are  left  in  total  ij^noraiiee  as  to  tb** 
average  annual  emigration;  it  has  however  beoii  estiniatt-d  at   aN»ir 
5,(MH)  [>ersons;  and  tliis  estimate  would  ii])pear  to  l>e  aj»proxiniaTt*Iv«*'»t 
rect,  as  we  find  l)y  the  census  returns  of   1S7(J  that   194,772  iien^m^i '^f 
French  nationality,  exclusive  of  mituralized  Freneh  subjeets,  wen**-* 
tablished  in  Algeria. 

Comparing  this  number  with  the  returns  for  18S1  wo  find  an  inereJiM* 
of  32,551,  or  an  annual  average  of  0,510,  and  the  excess  of  births  ovr: 
deaths  being  less  than  1,(MM)  (40,191  in  the  iH»riod  eomprisetl  l^•twt^u 
1870  and  IS^sl ),  it  results  that  the  colony  must  have  l>enetite<l  by  imm; 
gration  to  the  extent  of  5,590  ])ersons  aniumlly,  and  this  of  eonrs»»  mn< 
be  understood  as  including  the  augmentation  of  the  military  force3». 

Spain  and  Portugal,  in  spite  of  their  colonial  |H)ssessionK  and  ibrrr 
lations  which  they  maintain  with  foreign  powers,  only  furnish  a  vrfv 
small  contingent  to  swell  the  volurueof  European  emigration.     In  !*iHitb 
ern  Europe  Italy  is  the  only  country  of  any  considerable  imp<»rtanci*x* 
regards  emigration,  and  th(*ro  has  Iummi  for  many  years  past  a  v;ist  aii«i 
constantly  increasing  streanj  from  her  shores  to  Afrira  orS<»ntli  Ameri»-^ 
Since  Italy  has  become  one  of  the  <*hief  ]K)wers  of  Enn>]>e  a  grrtitrr 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  emigration,  as  in  1.S82  wc  fin<l  that  the  uum 
ber  Of   Italiiuis  who  left  their  country  exceeded   100,0<NI,  more  than  ha"' 
of  whom  sailed  for  countries  out  of  Europe. 

The  Italian  Government  commenced  to  view  this  excessive  miirr.4ti«^c 
with  sonic  apprehension  when  they  «liscovered,  from  a  coni|Miri>4kn  i»' 
the  census  returns  of  1871  and  INSI,  that  while  in  the  former  \far  there 
were  api)roximately  470,000  Italians  resident  out  of  Italy,  in  the  UtXH 
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the  Dumber  had  more  thau  donbled.  At  the  present  day  the  rage  of 
emigration  is  such  ihat  every  year  a  swarm  of  more  than  half  a  million 
persons  leave  Europe,  and  through  the  exodus  countries  hitherto  but 
Mttle  known  and  uncultivated  have  become  populated  and  developed, 
and  this  flow  of  emigration,  far  from  being  immaterial  in  its  effects,  as 
some  assert,  has  influenced  in  a  very  mari^ed  degree  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits,  religion,  and  even  language  of  the  various  countries  to 
which  it  has  been  directed. 

In  Oceanica  at  the  present  day  there  is  almost  a  rivalry  between  the 
white  and  the  yellow  races.  The  Chinese,  a  race  of  people  hardy,  sober, 
industrious,  and  prolific,  who  are  inured  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  are  equally  at  home  in  the  severe  climate  of  North  China  and  the 
warmth  of  Canton,  have  caused  their  influence  to  be  felt  both  econom- 
ically and  politically  on  the  eastern  border  of  Asia,  in  the  Mala^'an 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  heights  of  the  grand  central  plateau  of  Asia. 
It  was  owing  to  the  combiue<l  action  of  Europe  and  America  that  the 
ports  of  China  and  Japan  were  thrown  open  to  trade,  and  although 
these  nations  were  the  first  to  benefit  materially  by  the  establishment 
of  new  markets  for  their  products  and  industries,  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese also  gained  considerably  by  their  action.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  former  attempted  to  remodel  their  social  constitution  on  a  European 
basis,  and  the  latter  first  on  the  European  steam  vessels  leaving  their 
own  ports,  and  later  on  their  own  steamers,  shipped  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  reduudant  and  starring  population  to  Oceanica. 

Chinese  immigration,  however,  has  not  always  beeu  well  received, 
for  while  at  Saigon,  Singapore,  Batavia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
at  Lima  they  were  enabled  with  but  little  difficulty  to  establish  them 
selves  either  in  service  or  in  trade,  positions  which  no  one  in  the  trop- 
ical zone  appeared  to  dispute  their  right  to  hold,  it  was  very  different 
in  California  and  Australia,  where  they  had  to  contend  against  the  op- 
position of  the  whites.  In  these  countries  it  became  in  fact  a  war  of 
races.  Contractors  and  large  employers  of  labor  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard their  immigration  verj  favorably,  as  the  Chinese  are  not  only  good 
workmen,  but  they  offer  their  labor  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  for  this 
reason  European  and  American  workmen  became  violently  opposed  to 
them.  They  viewed  with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  introduction 
of  rivals  who  offered  their  labor  at  a  price  considerably  below  the 
market  value,  and  thereby  caused  a  fall  in  wages,  and  they  endeavored 
by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  in  many  cases  resorting  to  actual 
violence,  to  discourage  Chinese  immigration.  This  immigration  cer- 
tainly labors  under  one  serious  disadv^antage ;  it  is  comi>osed  almost 
exclusively'  of  males,  and  can  never  become  productive  of  good  results 
as  far  as  colonization  is  concerned,  as  the  Asiatic  element  holds  itself 
distinctly  aloof  from  other  races,  and  can  therefore  have  no  part  in 
effecting  an  increase  in  the  population. 

China,  however,  is  nevertheless  destined  to  play  an  important  rdle 
in  determining  the  future  of  Oceanica,  and  the  day  is  probably  not  far 
distant  when  her  children  will  return  and  be  welcomed  where  previously 
they  had  beeu  rei)ulsed,  and  colonies  may  be  established  in  the  Oceanic 
isles  with  a  Celestial  population  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  which  now  numbers  over  12,000.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  if  emigration  in  China  were  as  favorably  regarded  by  the  female 
as  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  it  would  assure  for  the  near  fut- 
ure the  preponderance  of  the  race  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tropical 
zone  of  Oceanica. 
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The  Celestial  race  is  not  so  largely-  represented  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  is  more  remote,  and  in  which  bat  few  indacements  are  held  oat  to 
attract  immigration.  There  is  certainly  a  field  for  their  labor  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  Antilles.  Bat  this  emigration, 
torpid  as  the  persons  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  nowhere  created  an 
original  type  of  civilization,  and  labors  also  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unproductive  of  good  results  as  far  as  colonization  is  concerned 

We  win  now  look  into  the  question  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  those  countries  to  which  immigration  has  been  mainly  directed,  and 
on  this  point  we  may  observe  that  they  have  been  direct  gainers  by  the 
movement  of  European  immigration,  for  through  it  their  lands,  which 
were  lying  waste,  and  either  sparsely  populated  or  inhabited  chiefly  by 
savages  who  lived  ou  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  or  the  chase,  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation ;  they  have  supported  a  more  numeroa<s 
population,  their  mining  industries  have  been  developed,  their  rivers* 
and  streams  rendered  navigable,  and  railways  constructed,  thereby 
greatly  facilitating  commercial  intercourse. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete  transformation  which  lui» 
been  effected  by  immigration,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  case  of 
the  United  States.  From  1820  to  1822  this  country  has  benefited  by 
immigration  alone  to  the  extent  of  11,907,000  i>ersons,  and  the  following 
table  will  show  what  has  been  the  movement  of  this  influx,  taking  each 
decennial  period,  commencing  from  1820: 


Period..  a^rtii  '•*'<»--  ^^^^-^ 


1820-'29 


143,438 


1830-'39 ■  509,125 


1860-'69 1        2,««.75; 

1870-'79 ..  zg6ilK 


1840-'49 .,        1,713,251      1880-'81  (three  years) \       2.0i4.MT 

185a-'59 1        2,598,214 

And  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  im 
migrants  into  tliis  country  are  composed  of  persons  of  a  pro<luetivt»  or 
marriageable  age,  and  therefore  the  value  of  thisimun;xration  is  not  to 
be  measured  so  much  by  its  numbers  generally  as  by  the  nuinlHT  of 
strong  and  healthy  adults,  who  area  direct  addition  to  the  proihuin;: 
and  wealth-increasing  elements  of  the  country.  In  the  winter  there  i> 
generally  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  arrivals,  but  during  the  spnn;:. 
and  particularly  in  Ai)ril,  May,  and  June,  there  is  an  enormous  iutinx 
of  alien  ])assen<jers  who  cross  the  Atlantic  and  land  at  New  Vork,H«t>- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  Canadian  ports,  whence  they  arrive  by  rail. 
The  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  are  chietly  drawn  are  the  Hni- 
ish  Isles,  (xerinanv,  and  the  8(!andinavian  countries. 

On  landing,  the  immigrants  are  dispersed  throughout  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  the  Union,  but  a  preference  is  undoubtedly  shown  lor  tin* 
Northern  States,  where  the  climate  is  more  favorable  and  greater  sei-ti 
rity  for  life  and  property  is  found  than  in  the  South.  It  a|»]MMrs  fn>{r 
the  census  returns  of  1880  Ihar  to  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Oh  o 
and  the  Missouri  the  density  of  the  foreign  population  wa^  at  Uie  rar»* 
of  five  ])er  square  mile,  and  south  of  this  limit  it  wasestaldishtnl  ai  th»* 
rate  of  one;  while  the  ]>roportion  of  aliens  to  the  aboriginal  ]H»pnla 
tion  in  the  Southern  States  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1  p<»r  i-ent.. 
and  in  the  far  west  it  was  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  It  is  chiedy  from  the 
Irish  race,  who  settVft  ^c>t  W\^  mov^t  \vArt  \uthe  Northeastern  Stales,  tbat 
the  class  of  domes.t\c  ^cyvvvwX^  ^x'^  \^\v\\\^\. 
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The  Germans  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota;  the 
^Scandinavians  establish  themselves  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  while  the 
French  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A  regular  current  of  emigration  is  directed  towards  Canada,  and  it 
varies  in  intensity  according  to  time  and  circumstance,  generally  flow- 
ing more  strongly  during  a  period  of  industrial  crisis  or  de))ression  in 
England,  and  more  particularly  in  Ireland.  For  example,  during  the 
year  1847,  when  there  was  a  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  a  general  commercial  depression,  emigration  received  a  great  im- 
petus, and  as  many  as  i  17,032  alien  passengers  landed  in  Canada.  The 
Irish,  of  whom  the  majority  of  these  immigrants  were  composed,  com 
uieuced  about  the  year  1854  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  prefer- 
ence to  Canada,  and  the  eflfect  of  this  deviation  in  the  current  of  emi- 
gration was  plainly  shown  in  the  number  of  Irish  settlers  in  the  latter 
country,  the  number  tailing  to  less  than  8,000  in  the  year  1850.  This 
diminution,  however,  in  the  tide  of  emigration  was  regarded  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  by  the  Canadian  Government,  who,  recognizing 
that  to  the  wholesome  and  prosperous  progress  of  a  colony  in  a  new 
country  the  constant  accession  of  new  settlers  is  indispensable,  com- 
menced about  the  year  1870  to  encourage  and  attra<it  immigration  by 
the  construction  of  railways  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  decided  improvement  set  in,  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  country  in  1873  had  risen  to99,00.»,  of  whom  rather  more 
than  35,000  came  from  the  British  Isles.  In  1882-\S3  121,019  persons 
landed  in  Canada,  of  whom  7-*,281  came  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  permanently  in  the  country,  while  the  remaining 
48,000  only  passed  through  eji  route  for  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  Upper  Canada  that  the  immigrants  generally  turn  their  steps, 
as  the  climate  there  is  more  temperate  and  there  is  a  greater  abundance 
of  fertile  land,  and  we  find  that  the  population  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Dominion,  which  had  risen  in  1S51  to  six  times  the  number  existing  in 
1825,  doubled  itself  during  the  period  1851-81. 

The  [>iovince  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  though  less  favored  by  immi- 
gration Las  nevertheless  a  very  high  birth-rate,  also  exhibited  a  rapid 
increase  in  her  population,  the  numbers  being  890,201  in  1851  and 
1,319,027  in  1881,  while  the  numberof  colonists  of  French  origin,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  English  annexation  did  not  exceed  65,000,  had  in- 
creased when  the  census  of  1881  was  taken  to  over  1,298,000. 

It  is  generally  at  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayres  that  emigrants  leav- 
ing Europe  for  South  America  prefer  to  settle ;  in  1820  they  commenced 
to  flock  to  these  places  when  the  peace  had  thrown  open  the  seas  to 
them,  but  it  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Rosas  in  1853,  when  the  security 
for  life  and  property  had  become  more  assured,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  immigrants  established  themselves  here. 

The  annual  average  number  of  arrivals  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  amounted  to  5,000  during  the  period  1857-60,  had  increased  to 
38,000  in  1871-'80,  and  to  59,843  in  the  year  1882.  To  this  immigration 
the  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  have  largely 
contributed,  and  this  may  in  great  measure  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manners,  customs,  and  the  language  itself  of  the  emigrants  from  these 
countries  are  more  akin  to  those  of  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  immigrants  who  landed  in  Montevideo 
between  the  years  18G1  and  1880,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  215,000, 
we  find  a  preponderance  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  and 
though  it  may  be  objected  that  the  whole  of  the  passengers  landing  in 
Uruguay  do  not  remain  in  the  country,  but  that  at  the  lowest  compu- 
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tatiou  balf  of  them  either  pash  ou  to  Bnenos  Ayres  or  retarn  to  Europe, 
BtUl  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  material  advantage  accraing  to 
the  conn  try  by  the  acqnisition  of  the  prodactive  forces  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal by  the  remaining  moiety. 

Brazil  also  must  certainly'  take  rank  among  those  countries  to  which 
a  constant  stream  of  emigration  is  directed,  as  we  find  that  during  the 
thirteen  years  ended  1880  as  many  as  172,000  immigrants  landed  there, 
drawn  chiefly  from  Portugal,  Italy.  France,  and  Grermany ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  latter  country  it  is  very  largely  represented  in  the  southeni 
districts  of  the  Empire,  where  her  children  possess  many  flourishio^ 
commercial  establishments,  and  their  numbers  are  being  continually 
re-enforced  by  fresh  supplies  from  the  mother  country.  German  emi- 
gration indeed  is  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  the  mother  couO' 
try  is  well  able  to  supply  any  lands  in  want  of  agriculturists,  artisans, 
or  clerks.  The  Central  American  republics  are  so  remote  from  Europe, 
and  they  labor  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  so  frequently 
convulsed  by  civil  wars  and  internal  dissensions,  that  little  inducemeDt 
is  held  out  to  attract  immigration,  and  the  only  nations  which  appear 
to  be  represented  there  are  the  English  and  American. 

The  inter-oceanic  canal,  when  completed,  will  materially  affect  these 
countries  and  benefit  them  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  increased 
facilities  for  the  stream  of  emigration  and  the  transport  of  the  pnxlocts 
and  industries  of  the  country  which  must  inevitably  result  from  it.  If 
we  take,  then,  into  account  the  residents  in  Canada,  amounting  to  be- 
tween 4,000,000  and  5,000,000  of  people,  those  in  the  United  States, 
exceeding  at  the  end  of  1883  53,000,000,  the  European  colonists  iu  the 
Antilles,  that  portion  of  the  population  inhabiting  the  Spanish  Bepab- 
lies  and  Brazil  which  may  be  considered  as  of  white  extraction,  and  the 
5,000,000  inhabitants  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  we  find  that  the  Americao 
continent  contained  no  less  than  80,000,000  rei)re8entative*s  of  Eun>peaD 
rac(\s.  Africa  may  be  considered  to  possess  an  alien  po])ulatioii  <»f  morv 
than  1^,500,000,  who  have  established  themselves  in  the  most  1  ivoraMf 
positions  as  re^^ards  trade  and  climate,  chiefly  in  Al^xeria,  H;;yi»t.  ainl 
the  Cape. 

In  Asia,  lCnn>i)e  is  represented  chiefly  by  traders  and  Ciovernmi-ur 
oliicials,  and  she  is  mistress  of  the  two  extremities  of  this  (|uarier  of  ihr 
^lobe,  Knssia  having  supremacy  in  the  north,  En;:hind  rnlin;:  in  tb»- 
south,  and  France  in  the  French  East  Indies,  while  on  tin*  easiern  Ix  r 
ders  botli  European  and  American  interests  are  largely  n»pre>eut»il. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic  territory,  it  is  a  rnri^m^ 
tact  that  there  are  fewer  Europeans  in  this  part  of  the  world  thau  in 
any  other,  the  census  returns  of  1880  only  showing  a  total  whiTe  |m»j>u 
lation  of  121,000  for  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  tue  Kussian 
dominions. 

In  Ocean ica  the  population  appears  to  l)e  more  evenly  distriliutnl. 
an<l  although  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  devote- 
more  attention  to  matters  commercial  and  administrative  than  to  api 
culture,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  as  regards  the  English  settler>  m 
Australasia,  for  they  having  first  been  attraete<l  by  the  gold  fiehls.  *-h»ii 
turned  their  attention  strictly  to  agriculture,  and  their  nnnilH'rs  aeo»rii 
ing  to  the  census  of  1881  amounted  to  1,S00,<M>0  persons. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  country  was  l\ing  waste  and  «»vtr 
run   by  savages  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  agrirultuie  "r 
trade;  at  the  present  day  we  tind  it  rich,  powerful,  and  iK'cupyin^  onr 
of  the  chief  places  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
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Much  the  same  measures  were  adopted  iu  Australia  to  attract  emi- 
gration as  were  takeu  in  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, every  advantage  being  taken  of  publicity  to  direct  attention  to 
the  success  awaiting  the  intending  colonists;  free  allotments  of  land 
were  made,  and  various  systems  were  employed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
labor  to  aid  in  clearing  the  waste  land,  with  the  result  that  immigrants 
began  to  pour  into  the  country.  Up  to  the  year  1837  the  average  num- 
ber of  arrivals,  which  had  never  exceeded  6,000,  rose  during  the  next 
three  years  to  15,000,  while  in  1841  the  number  of  alien  passenger  re- 
corded as  landing  in  Australia  amounted  to  32,000. 

After  this  year  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off,  and  it  was  only 
in  1848  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  1850  that  immigra- 
tion increased  in  intensity,  for  we  find  that  in  1852  as  many  as  89,076 
persons  landed  in  Australian  ports.  The  numbers  again  fell  off  con- 
siderably as  the  supply  of  gold  became  scarce,  but  it  increased  with  the 
advance  in  the  industry  of  sheep-farming  and  stock-raising,  and  the 
official  returns  have  shown  that  since  1874  the  average  annual  number 
of  arrivals  has  never  fallen  below  100,000,  while  in  1^1  it  amounted  to 
105,000. 

It  may  a[>proximately  be  estimated  that  the  number  of  representa- 
tives of  European  races,  pure  or  mixed,  at  the  present  day  living  out 
of  Europe  exceeds  85,000,000.  For  the  most  part  either  they  or  their 
fathers  were  originally  attracted  by  the  prosi>ect  of  gaining  higher 
wages  than  they  were  receiving  in  their  own  country,  or  of  receiving  a 
free  grant  of  land  that  they  might  cultivate  and  call  their  own;  iu  a 
word,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  yielded  to  the  inducement  held  out 
of  ameliorating  their  position,  and  of  obtaining  under  more  favorable 
conditions  the  means  of  subsistence.  Events  have  shown  that  taking 
this  emigration  en  masse  their  anticipations  hava  been  more  than  real- 
ized, and  the  countries  to  which  emigration  has  been  mainly  directed 
have  vastly  increased  in  wealth,  this  augmentation  being  indirectly  due 
to  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  remaining  to  benefit 
them. 

On  leaving  the  mother  country  emigrants  have  been  influenced  in 
their  choice  of  the  land  in  which  to  establish  themselves  by  affinities 
of  climate,  religion,  race,  and  language,  as  well  as  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  European  races  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
exclusive  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  approximately  be  estimated  at  ten  millions,  and  it  may  be  asked 
what  causes  have  contributed  to  so  enormous  an  increase  as  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  eighty-four  years.  Is  it  to  be  attributed  to  internal 
generation  or  foreign  accessions  ?  This  is  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  worthy  of  some  consideration.  We  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
general  causes  determining  emigration,  one  of  the  principal  being  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  suosistence  iu  the  mother  country ; 
but  though  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  volume  of  emigration,  it  had  not  so  powerful  an  effect  in  past  years, 
and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  and 
special  influences  which  have  been  at  work  in  inducing  so  enormous  an 
exodus. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  influences  is  unquestionably  liberty. 

It  is  owing  to  liberty,  both  political  and  commercial,  which  has  super- 
seded the  prohibitive  regime  of  past  ages,  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  rose  from  3,936,000  in  1790,  to  50,155,000  in  1880 ;  that 
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the  population  of  Canada  has  been  quadrupled,  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  Spanish  colonies  have  increased  from  fourteen  to  aboat 
twenty-five  millions. 

The  second  in  importance  is  the  increased  facility  of  communicatioD, 
the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  railway  system  having 
brought  distant  continents  in  closer  proximity ;  railways  have  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  of  countries  previously  but  little  known  and  al- 
most unexplored,  and  at  the  present  day  the  iron  road  often  precedes 
the  settler ;  transportation  may  be  effected  both  rapidly  and  economic 
ally,  and  regions  which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  inaccessible,  and  of 
little  or  no  value  in  the  past,  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  ot  all, 
and  have  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  present  generation. 

A  third  cause  which  has  also  led  to  an  increase  of  emigration  is  tbe 
existence  of  human  currents,  which  are  the  natural  sequence  of  the  two 
first  causes  we  have  enumerated. 

Emigration  may  be  said  to  have  induced  emigration.  The  i)ositioo8 
attained  and  the  fortunes  made  by  the  first  settlers  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  remained  in  the  mother  country,  and  operated  power- 
fully in  inducing  many  to  leave  it;  and  the  relations  maintained  between 
the  colonists  and  their  friends  at  home  also  materially  contributed  to 
this  end. 

Representations  more  or  less  true  that  have  been  made  by  the  former 
to  their  countrymen  as  to  the  demand  existing  in  their  particular  set 
tlements  for  labor,  and  that  certain  and  good  wages  have  always  been 
ready  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  have  not  been  without  effect; 
added  to  which  tbe  colonial  Government  fully  appreciating  that  land 
without  the  necessary  labor  to  cultivate  it  is  worthless,  resorted  to  vari- 
ous expedients  to  attract  immigration  to  their  shores,  one  of  the  roost 
efficacious  of  the  methods  employed  being  the  offer  of  land  on  terms 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  settler. 

In  Europe,  howev*  r,  this  stream  of  emigration,  by  reason  of  the  gi- 
gantic proportions  it  has  sometimes  assumed,  has  been  looked  upou 
very  unfavorably  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  and  the  exo^lns  has 
fre<iueutly  engaged  th  '  serious  attention  of  the  various  Govi*runieut> 
for  the  following  reasons:  That  it  subjects  the  mother  country  to  tbi* 
pecuniary  loss  of  supplying  and  educating  their  youth  until  the  pro 
ductive  stage  ot  life,  when  they  take  their  depariure  with  all  these  atl 
vantages  for  their  new  homes,  an  .  that  the  money  taken  away  by  tht-s^ 
emigrants  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  of  tbe 
country's  capital;  that  the  youtli  and  backbone  of  the  country  are 
being  extensively  withdrawn  from  the  military  services,  and  the  uu 
nierical  strength  of  their  armies  is  by  so  much  diminivshed,  which  will  l>e 
seriously  felt  in  the  hour  of  danger;  that  the  landed  interests  ami 
manufacturers  conjplain  that  this  constant  withdrawal  of  hands  from 
the  labor  markets  is  causing  a  considerable  advance  in  every  docnp 
tion  of  wages,  and  the  competition  th  y  have  to  encounter  from  foreign 
countries  becomes  every  year  more  severe. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  country  is  quite  within  her  right  to  loi>k 
very  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  burdens  im])osed  upon  her,  and 
is  justified  in  expecting  that  each  of  her  sons  should  bear  his  share  in 
supporting  them;  and  when  a  country  is  in  a  position  to  colonize  her 
own  foreign  possessions  it  is  much  njore  to  her  advantage  to  do  so  than 
to  supply  other  nations  with  her  virile  po])ulation.  Ex|>erience,  bow- 
ever,  has  shown  in  Kussia  and  Germany  that  it  is  a  ditficult  task  to 
stem  the  current  o^  em'\^Yv\X\ow\  V5i\\vi\\i\"§i  V>\\\\^s  us  to  tlie<iuestion  a>  to 
whether  it  is  wise  or  t\x^T^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^*^'^'^^'^>^^^ 
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we  would  observe  that  a  country  which  checks  emigration  attacks  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  as  it  cannot  be  justifiable  to  prevent  those  who 
are  suffering:  from  misery  and  want  in  their  country  leaving  it  for  coun- 
tries where  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  future  is  held  out  to  them. 

To  be  logical,  a  Government  which  interposes  to  prohibit  emigration 
should  at  least  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  whom  it  retains  at  home, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  only  case  in  which  a  Government  is  justified 
in  prohibiting  it  is  when  the  intending  emigrant  has  not  fulfilled  his 
obligations  of  military  service,  and  it  is  even  then  an  open  question 
whether  the  advantage  which  a  country  gains  by  emigration  would  not 
sufficiently  compensate  it  for  the  loss  to  its  military  services. 

Emigration,  taken  from  an  economical  and  a  political  point  of  view,  i& 
manifestly  an  advantage  to  the  new  country,  whose  wealth  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  labor  and  capital  to  develop  its 
resources.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  which  the  emigrant  leaves, 
as  it  is  a  decided  gainer  if  the  stream  of  emigration  is  directed  to  it& 
own  colonies,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  emigrants  themselves,  as 
they  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  necessaries  of  life  with 
increased  facilities  and  in  greater  abundance.  They  leave  the  mother 
country  with  the  intention  of  improving  their  condition,  and  though 
some  may  fail,  yet  many  succeed.  There  is  no  infallible  system  by  which 
success  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed  to  all  the  members  of  the  human 
race;  yet  that  emigration  is  one  of  the  best  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  development  of  wealth  in  those  countries  in 
which  immigration  is  welcomed,  and  of  which  the  population  is  chiefly 
composed  of  aliens.  In  the  country  of  adoption  the  natural  resources, 
through  want  of  sufficient  labor  and  capital,  had  hitherto  remained  un- 
developed, and  to  the  task  of  developing  these  resources  the  immigrant 
brought  his  capital  and  his  skilled  labor,andby  the  aid  of  these  evolved 
the  latent  wealth,  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  and  him- 
self. The  interests,  therefore,  of  the  country  of  adoption  and  the  immi- 
grant are  to  a  great  extent  identical,  and  this  will  account  for  the  won- 
derful change  that  has  been  effected  in  America,  Australia,  and  parts 
of  Africa;  and  it  is  owing  exclusively  to  its  enormous  alien  population 
that  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  day  in  a  [losition  to  take  rank 
with  the  great  European  powers. 

It  is  true  that  the  mother  country  suffers  a  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of 
so  many  of  her  virile  population  that  she  has  reared  and  educated  to  a 
producing  age,  but  if  the  country  to  which  they  depart  happens  to  be 
one  of  her  own  colonial  possessions,  she  directly  benefits  by  the  depor- 
tation, and  if  the  country  for  which  they  leave  belongs  to  another  power 
it  is  benefited  indirectly,  for  fresh  colonization  must  of  itself  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  good,  inasmuch  as  its  immediate  effect  is  to  give  an  im- 
])etus  to  her  tracle,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  new  commercial  cen- 
ters and  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  its  language,  manners,  and 
customs. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Germany,  which, 
although  it  has  no  colonial  possessions  of  her  own,  yet  exercises  an  im- 
mense moral  influence  over  the  United  States ;  and  England,  again, 
whose  merchants  and  traders  are  established  in  ever^^  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  in  a  better  position  than  other  powers  to  understand 
the  trade  demands  of  her  numerous  customers  and  to  satisfy  them. 

We  are  clearly  justified,  then,  in  maintaining  that  emigration  is  rather 
beneficial  than  the  reverse  to  the  countries  from  which  it  is  drawn,  pro- 
vided that  the  emigrants  themselves  remain  united  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption,  and  that  they  maintain  the  national  traditions. 
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For  the  time  being  tbey  certaiuly  deprive  the  mother  country  of  a 
portion  of  her  productive  forces,  but  the  void  is  soon  filled  by  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  her  population,  and  there  is  a  greater  prosi>ect  of  tbi* 
interests  of  the  mother  country  being  materially  advanced  by  reai»ouof 
the  introduction  into  a  new  country  of  its  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. 

That  emigration,  which  is  one  of  the  most  national  and  historical 
facts,  must  not  be  restrained,  admits  of  no  argument.  Through  it  the 
European  race,  whose  commerce  before  the  Americiin  war  was  confiuwl 
to  the  border  seas  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  have  now  established 
themselves  and  their  industriesS  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  through 
emigration  that  man  has  taken,  and  is  taking  every  day,  |K)sse8sion  of 
the  land,  his  natural  domain.  Through  it  the  national  wealth  of  the 
world  is  being  developed,  and  distances  are  diminished  not  only  by  the 
facilities  of  communication  but  by  the  community  of  ideas,  and  throa^ 
the  interests  of  a  race  which  has  done  much  to  introduce  civilizatioD 
into  the  two  temperate  zones. 

Regarded  from  a  political  point  of  view  the  question  of  emigratioii, 
so  far  as  it  afiects  the  balance  of  power,  is  a  most  im|>ortant  one,  aiinl 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  equilibrium  ha8  been 
somewhat  disturbed  since  the  Dnite<l  States  has  become  one  of  the 
great  nations  and  a  new  center  of  civilization  has  been  create<i  iu  Aus- 
tralasia. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  equilibrium  will  be  still  farther 
disturbed,  but  it  must  at  all  times  be  pro<luctive  of  goo<l  results  to  the 
European  race,  which  has  driven  back  or  exterminated  the  inferior 
races  in  the  countries  it  ha«  colonized,  and  has  enrolled  iu  its  service 
negroes,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese  to*  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of 
these  countries. 

To  some  extent  there  must  always  be  a  rivalry  between  Euroi>eaD  and 
American  nations,  and  the  claim  to  supremacy  will  be  disputeil  by  them. 
Those  countries  which  are  anxious  not  only  to  retain  their  rank  amoii:: 
the  great  powers  but  to  preserve  their  tnwle  and  maintain  and  exteml 
their  moral  and  political  induence  must  take  their  part  in  this  constant 
stream  of  the  civilized  race,  and  do  so  by  the  ai<l  of  colonization  ami 
emigration.  Colonization  is  adapted  to  tlie  poss«\Ksi()ns  of  tin*  motbt-r 
(country  conquered  or  annexed;  but  emigration  may  be  rxtendt**!  t«» 
any  country,  in  tlit*  world,  and  it  is  well  within  tlie  range  <»f  probahihiy 
that  in  course  of  time  the  current  of  emigration  will  augment  in  pn» 
portion  to  the  increased  facilities  of  communication,  and  for  many  year^ 
to  eome  there  will  be  wanting  neither  men  in  Kurope  to  t»migraie  nor 
land  and  natural  wealth  to  require  their  labor  in  cultivating  and  devrl 
oping. 

As  a  free  and  unfettered  commercial  intercourse  In^tween  two  eonn 
tries  is  advantageous  to  both,  for  bv  the  exchange  of  their  comm(Mlitit*s 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  both  benetited,  so  also  must  theun 
restricted  circulation  of  the  human  race   be  advantagtH)Us  to  all  eoiin 
tries  coucerued. 

Kach  country,  therefore.  In^ng  interested   in   this  niovenient,  it  U- 
hooves  the  one  to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  refrain  from  interposing  oh 
stacles  or  raising  dilllcuhies  to  impede  the  title  of  emigration,  and  llir 
other  to  i>Iace  every  facility  in  the  way  of  the  inteniling  settler.     In 
brieliy  summing  up  the  advantages  or  tirawliaeks  of  this  nx^vement,  it 
may   he  said  that  the  emigration  question,  which  is  interesting  alike  W 
the  philosopher  and  the  statesmen,  should  not  be  conlined  to  the  nar 
row  :::inde(l  calculations  of  the  ailvantages  it  simply  brings  to  the  em: 
grant,  but  must  be  viewed  in  the  more  comprehensive  and  enlighteoed 
scope  of  the  enormous  benetit^  it  confers  upon  the  human  race  at  large. 
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CITIZENSHIP  AND  NATURALIZATION. 

The  United  States  have  conoladed  treaties  regalatiug  the  rights  of 
persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the  territory  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  have  been  naturalized  in  that  of  tlie  other  party,  with  the 
following  powers:  Austria-Hnn<jary,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Great  Britaiu,  IIess<»  Darmstadt,  the  North  German 
Union,  Sweden  and  Norway,  aud  Wurtemberg. 

These  treaties  provide,  in  general,  that  subjects  or  citizens  of  these 
powers,  respectively,  who  have  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  resided  uninterruptedly  within  the  United 
States  lor  five  years,  shall  be  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  treated  as  such. 

The  treaties  with  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  and  Great  Britain  do 
not  require  a  residence  of  five  years  within  the  United  States,  but  rec- 
ognize citizenship  whenever  acquired  under  our  laws. 

The  exceptions  to  the  requisition  of  five  years'  residence  under  our 
statutes  are : 

(1)  That  of  soldiers  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  Such  persons,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward,  may  be  naturalized  without  any  previous  decla- 
ration to  become  citizens  and  without  being  required  to  prove  more  than 
one  year's  residence  in  the  United  States  previous  to  their  application. 
(See  section  21  of  act  of  Congress  of  July  17, 1862, 12  Stat  at  Large, 
page  597.)  An  erroneous  notion  has  to  some  extent  prevailed  that  the 
mere  facts  of  service  and  discharge  are  equivalent  to  naturalization, 
whereas  they  are  only  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  naturalization  may 
be  granted. 

(2)  Seamen  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  and 
who,  subsequently  to  such  declaration,  have  served  three  years  on  board 
of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States,  may  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship: 

And  every  seaman  *  *  •  shall,  after  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  •  •  •  an^i  after  he  shall  have  served  such  three  years,  be  deemed  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  manning  and  serving  on  board  any  mer- 
chant vessel  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  ;  but  such  seaman  shall,  for  all  purposes 
of  protection  as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such  after  the  tiling  of  his  declara- 
tion of  intention.     *     *     *     (Act  of  June  7, 1872;  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  2174.) 

(3)  The  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized,  being  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  parents  being  so  uaturalized,  are,  if 
dwelling  within  the  United  States^  considered  as  citizens.  (Act  of  April 
14, 1'802 ;  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  2172.) 

(4)  Persons  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  whose  fathers  at  the  time  of  such  birth  were  citizeus  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  Women  married  to  citizeus  of  the  United  States.  (Act  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1855;  Eev.  Stats.,  sec.  1994.) 

It  has  been  decided  (7  Wallace,  496)  that  the  state  of  marriage  con- 
fers citizenship  on  the  wife,  whether  the  citizenship  of  the  husband  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  marriage  or  was  subsequently  acquired.  It  has 
^^&o  been  provided  (Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  2168)  that  when  any  alien  who  has 
duly  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  dies  before  he  is  actu- 
ally naturalized,  the  widow  and  the  children  of  such  alien  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
rights  and  privileges  as  such  on  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 
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In  the  explauatory  protocols  aiiuexed  to  soiue  of  the  treaties  it  is 
stated  that  the  words  ''resided  uuiiiterruptedl.v ''  are  to  be  aDderstood^ 
uot  of  a  continued  bodily  presence,  but  in  the  sense  of  general  resi- 
dence; and  therefore  a  transient  absence,  subordinated  to  such  rei>i 
dence,  by  no  means  interrupts  the  period  of  '-fiveyears^  contemplated 
by  such  treaties.  It  is  ])resuuied  that  this  construction  will  beacieptt^ 
by  the  other  powers  which  have  not  in  terms  announced  their  absent 
thereto. 

The  treaties  referred  to  generally  contain  a  provision  that  **the  dec- 
laration of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  one  or  the  other  coontrr 
has  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  naturaliznlion."  But,  aside  from 
the  treaties,  the  issuing  of  passports  to  any  other  persons  than  citizeoi^ 
of  the  United  States  was,  as  it  still  remains,  prohibited  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  as  stated  in  the  diplomatic  in 
structions  of  1885,  these  provisions  are  not  to  be  "construed  as  in  anv 
way  abridging  the  right  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  naturalized  therein,  to  maintain  internationally  their  niniuM  of  dom- 
icil,and  to  claim  protection  from  this  Government  in  the  maiutenaDte 
of  such  status^ 

The  treaties  in  some  cases  provide  that  if  a  subject  of  the  respective 
powers  who  has  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  renews  bis  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  his  original  allegiance,  without  the  intent  tore- 
turn,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  entered  on  and  continued  in  as  a  per- 
manence, without  the  intention  of  returning  being  shown,  preclude* one 
who  is  technically  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  obtaining  the  inter- 
position of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  his  behalf  in  a  claim 
against  a  foreign  state.  It  has  also  been  held  that  an  avoidance  in  8UcL 
cases  of  taxes  or  other  obligations  due  in  the  United  States  is  a  fact 
from  which  an  abandonment  of  allegiance  may  be  inferred.  The  inteD- 
tion  not  to  return  is  assunied  in  some  of  the  treaties  to  be  esuiblisbtil 
when  the  i>ers()n  naturalized  in  the  one  c<mntry  resides  in  the  otbei 
country  njore  than  two  years,  but  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  b} 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Several  of  the  treaties  further  provide  that  a  naturahzed  citizen  oi 
the  one  party  on  return  to  the  territory  of  the  other  party  rt*mains  ba- 
Ole  to  trial  and  punishment  lor  an  action  ])unishable  by  the  laws  of  bi> 
original  country,  and  committed  before  his  emigration,  saving,  always, 
the  limitiition  established  by  the  laws  of  his  original  country;  some  oi* 
them,  for  example,  iUulcn,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  add  '•or  otbti 
remission  of  liability  to  punishment." 

The  niinister  of  justice  and  of  the  interior  of  the  North  Germau 
Union  announced  by  circular  that  the  punishable  action  committetl  by 
the  unauthorized  emigration  of  a  sul»ject  shall  not  be  made  the  gronmi 
for  a  penal  prosecution  upon  the  return  of  such  person  to  his  former 
country  att«rr  an  absence  of  not  less  than  live  years  and  his  naturali 
zation  in  the  United  States.  A  similar  intention  is  declareil  in  the  ex- 
planatory protocol  accompanying  the  treaty  with  Bavaria,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  other  powers  with  wtiom  we  have  treat- 
ies on  this  subject  will  construe  ihem  with  the  same  liberalitv. 

In  resi)ect  to  prosecutions  for  the  failure  to  discharge  military  obli- 
gations— which  are  the  principal  eansv*  of  apprehension  to  uaturaliitHl 
citizens  visiting  their  native  country — the  following  provisions,  in  sub^ 
stance  and  with  but  slight  verbal  variations  not  regarded  as  material. 
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are  contained  in  tbe  treaties  witli  Austria  and  Hungary,  Baden,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  Wurtemberg,  or  in  the  explanatory  protocols  accom- 
panying tbe  same,  viz : 

A  natoralized  citizen  of  tbe  United  States  is  liable  to  trial  and  pun- 
ishment for  tbe  non-fulfillment  of  military  duty  according  to  the  laws 
of  those  countries  respectively — 

(1)  If  he  has  emigrated  after  he^  on  the  occasion  of  the  draft  from  those  owing  mili- 
tary duty,  has  heen  enrolled  as  a  recruit  for  service  in  the  standing  army. 

(2)  If  he  has  emigrated  after  he  stood  in  service  under  the  flag  or  had  a  leave  ot 
absence  only  for  a  limited  time. 

(3)  If,  having  a  leave  of  absence  for  an  unlimited  time  or  belonging  to  the  reserve 
or  to  the  militia,  he  has  emigrated  after  having  received  a  call  into  service,  or  after 
a  public  proclamation  requiring  his  appearance,  or  after  war  has  broken  out. 

• 

With  these  exceptions  tbe  powers  last  enumerated  have  in  effect 
pledged  themselves  that  their  former  subjects,  naturalized  in  tbe  United 
States,  will  not,  on  visiting  their  original  country,  be  held  to  military 
service,  nor  remain  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  for  non-fulfillment  of 
military  duty. 

While  this  Government  can  give  no  guarantee  on  the  subject,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  other  powers  with  whom  we  have 
treaties  will  be  desirous  of  conforming,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
rule  last  stated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  alien  is  bound  to  local  allegiance  as 
fully  as  a  citizen;  unless,  it  may  be,  when  be  is  acting  under  his  sove- 
reign's direct  command  in  a  warlike  attack,  in  which  case  the  liability  is 
shifted  to  the  sovereign.  This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  numerous 
cases  by  our  courts,  which  have  recognized  it  as  a  rule  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  our  common  law,  subject  to  the  qualification  just 
stated,  that  under  the  cloak  of  this  rule  wecan  permit  no  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  those  countries  with  which  we  have  no  treaty  stipula- 
tion on  citizenship  and  naturalization,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with 
greater  reserve.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  an  interpretation  to 
joreign  laws,  even  if  the  entire  text  of  them  were  in  our  possession.  The 
construction  of  those  laws  belongs  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  promulgateil.  It  must  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  what  follows  is  collected  from  authors  of  good  repute  and  other 
unofficial  sources,  and  is  given  only  as  probably  authoritative,  but  with- 
out affirming  its  accuracy.  With  this  qualification  the  following  state- 
ments may  be  made : 

France. — By  the  laws  of  France  a  French  citizen  cannot  expatriate 
himself  and  change  his  allegiance  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
Grovernment.  He  may  lose  his  national  character,  however,  by  doing 
several  acts,  among  which  is  the  unauthorized  seeking  or  acceptance  of 
foreign  citizenship.  By  such  a  transfer  of  allegiance  he  loses  his  claim 
to  French  citizenship,  and  subjects  himself  to  certain  disabilities.  Un- 
like any  other  foreign  citizen,  for  instance,  he  cannot  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France  without  the  authorization  of  the  French  Government, 
and  if  he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  may  be  expelled. 

No  foreigner  can  serve  in  the  French  army.  A  Frenchman,  therefore, 
who  has  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  held  to  per- 
form military  service  in  France.  But  this  exemption  can  be  secured 
only  by  administrative  or  judicial  apt.  The  son  of  every  Frenchman  is 
registered  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  if  born  in  France,  or  at  the  place  of 
his  familj^'s  residence,  if  born  abroa^l,  as  liable  to  military  service.  This 
registration  forms  in  each  commune  a  recruiting  list,  and  when  the  time 
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comes  eacli  person  on  that  list  is  notified  to  present  himself  at  u  ilesi^- 
uated  i)lace.  If  he  fails  to  report  himself  when  called  uih>u,  he  i« 
charged  with  insubmissiou  {dilit  crinsoumisision)^  and  his  name  and  de- 
scription are  given  to  the  police  authorities,  with  theonler  to  arrest  him 
when  found.  If  he  has  been  naturalized  abroad,  he  is  still  liable  to  arrest 
immediately  on  his  return  to  France.  If  he  pleads  that  he  has  renounced 
his  original  nationality,  he  is  required  to  go  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and 
show  by  proi>erly  authenticated  pai>ers  that  his  naturalization  was  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  ett'ecte<l.  It 
the  tribunal  is  satisfied  on  this  point,  it  adjudges  him  to  have  lost  **tbe 
quality  of  a  Frenchman";  and  the  defendant  then  goes  back  to  the  cooncil 
ot  war.  Here  his  name  is  definitely  erased  from  the  military  rollR.  But 
he  is  nevertlieless  tried  for  the  ofi'ense  of  insubmissiou  committed  befoiv 
he  could  legally  have  thrown  off  his  original  allegiance.  If  three  year* 
liavo  elapsed  since  the  day  he  was  fully  naturalized,  he  is  discharged. 
If  such  a  period  has  not  elapvsed  he  falls  under  the  operation  of  the  lav 
punishing  insubmissiou,  and  is  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  to  a  few  weelu'or 
months'  imprisonment,  perhaps  to  both,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Whether  punished  or  not,  he  is  turned  over,  after  his  re- 
lease, to  the  civil  authorities.  If  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  bona  fide  citizen, 
he  is  not  interfered  with  ;  but  if  suspected  of  having  acquired  his  foivigu 
citizenship  to  escape  military  service,  he  is  at  once  ordered  to  leaw 
France.  (See  dispatch  of  Mr.  Vignaud  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  No.  (Uw, 
November  13,  1884.)  In  any  event  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings. 

Spa^n,  Norway,  and  Greece  treat  nationality  as  lost  by  natural! 
zation  in  a  foreign  country,  or  by  entering  without  license  into  itji  ci\ii 
or  military  service.  In  the  ultramarine  provinces  of  Spain  no  one  con- 
sidered as  a  foreigner  by  Spanish  law  is  8ul)jex'.t  to  military  lierA  icr. 
Foreigners  sire  also  exempt  there  from  personal  service  in  the  uiiini- 
cipal  guards.  But  domiciled  resijlents  who  have  their  own  houM>  ar 
subject  to  (charges  for  funiisliing  lodging  and  transportation. 

Italy  still  holds  to  the  indissolubility  of  natural  allegianre,  uuN  v-* 
the  coiisiMit  of  the   sovereign  be  obtained  to  the  renunciation.      F«»r. 
Kel.  U.  S.,  1S7S,  pp.  4.">S,  450,  1(51).)     Hence  naturalization  abroad. \ulh 
out  the   Kin;;\s  i)erniission,  does  not  exempt  from  conscription  1«>!  luil 
itary  service. 

In  Switzerland  it  has  been  held  that  naturalization  in  the  rnii««i 
Statt»s,  when  preceded  by  an  accepted  renuiH'iation  of  Swiss  allr::i.ir.ir. 
diss(»lves  such  allegiance.     (For.  lid.  T.  S.,  ISTD,  p.  UT.'i.) 

A  liussian  subject  cannot  emigrate  nor  become  naturalized  In  a  !••: 
eign  country  without  the  permission  of  the  Kmperor.  li  he  diK>  >••.  Lr 
commits  an  oftense  for  whiidi  he  mav  be  subjected  to  a  line  or  bani^htM^ 
forever  from  the  Russian  dominions.  The  ai)pli<ation  of  thi>  penaitv 
is  his  oidy  gurantee  against  being  compelled  to  stand  the  ri)..n«  •  -  ii 
the  lot  for  the  annual  supply  of  recruits.  \\y  a  law  of  .January  1.  >7i. 
liUssian  snbjects  are  forbid<len  to  throw  oil' their  allegiance  until  lL»» 
have  performed  their  nnlitary  service.  This  law  applies  to  all  >nbi««i'» 
above  the  ag<»  of  lit'teen. 

A  subject  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  cannot  divest  himself  of  that  «!*.i; 
acter  witliout  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  (iovernnient.  If,  w  ::lioji: 
such  anthority,  he  accepts  a  foreign  naturalization,  it  is  re;:ardt  tl  .>- 
of  no  etleet,  both  in  reference  to  himself  and  to  his  children.  r.\tr> 
person  wno  obtains  naturalization  altroad,  or  enters  a  foreign  nnl'.r.ii* 
service,  withont  the  pennission  of  the  KmiH*ror,  may  be  declan-d  to  h.i\o 
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forfeited  his  Ottoman  character,  and  in  that  case  is  altogether  inter- 
dicted from  returning  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

A  naturalized  citizen  desiring  a  passport  may  address  the  State  De- 
partment, Passport  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting  his  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization  (which  will  be  returned  with  the  passport),  and 
lie  must  state  under  oath  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described  in 
the  certificate  presented. 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  per- 
son, stating  the  following  particulars,  viz: 

Age, years. 

Stature, feet, inches  (English  measure). 

-  Forehead, ;  eyes, ;  nose, . 

Mouth, ;  chin, ;  hair, . 

Complexion, ;  face, . 

When  husband,  wife,  and  minor  children  expect  to  travel  together,  a 
single  passport  for  the  whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the 
party  a  separate  passport  will  be  required. 

An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  is  required  in  all  cases. 
It  may  be  taken  before  a  notary  public  under  his  signature  and  official 
seal.  In  the  United  States,  however,  if  there  be  no  notary  near,  the 
oath  may  be  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths. 
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